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Low  Test,  Like  Charity,  May  Begin  at  Home 

F.  M.  TWINING,  Director 
Field  and  Test  Department,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc. 


Bill  Jones  was  mad  I  Mad  clear 
llirouKli.  The  milk  check  liad  just  come, 
and  when  Bill  saw  tliat  he  had  been 
paitl  on  a  test  tliree  points  lower  than 
hist  month,  he  said  things.  And  when 
he  had  time  to  stop  and  think  things 
liver,  he  said  some  more  things.  Just 
wliat  Bill  said  had  hetter  not  he  printetl. 
riiose  who  iieard  him,  admit  tliat  lie  did 
i.tit  Hatter  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
his  milk  dealer  or  milk  dealers  and  milk 
testers    in   general. 

In  tin-  first  place.  Bill  had  hail  troid)le 
with  his  Imttert'at  test  before,  and  had 
s(»ld  one  of  his  Ilolstein  cows  and  bought 
a  (Miernsej'  to  bring  up  the  test,  and  ni)t 
<  nly  that  but  tiie  cow  testing  association 
tester  luul  made  an  average  test  the  pre- 
\i»Mis  month,  three  points  higher  than 
I  lie  one  on  tiie  check  stub. 

On  tlie  face  of  things  you  can't  blame 
Bill  much  ft>r  getting  hot  under  the  col- 
lar, and  telling  his  wife,  ids  boy  and 
girl,  and  the  hired  man  just  what  he 
thought  of  the  "I'ure  .Milk  Company." 
It  would  l)e  difficult  to  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  reasim  tliat  caused  the 
test  of  Bill's  milk  to  take  such  a  decided 
drop.  The  trouble  may  all  have  been  at 
the  cooling  station  or  it  nuiy  have  been 
due  t»»  a  nundu-r  of  things  that  could 
have  happened  before  the  ndlk  ever  got 
to  the  cooling  station. 

A  few  year.s  ago,  before  test  operators 
were  licensed  and  glassware  was  stan- 
darized,  lack  of  knowledge  of  Imw  to 
test  ndlk  and  slipshod  methods  wen- 
tpiite  common.  .\dequate  State  Laws 
and  eternal  vigilance,  working  hand  in 
hand,  in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers" 
territory  have  now  reduced  the  number 
of  errors  to  a  very  small  proportion  of 
all  the  great  number  of  tests  that  arc 
made  each  month. 

roo    often    the    causes    of     low  hut- 


lbs,  of  S'/i  milk  and  had  replaced  her 
with  a  Guernsey  cow  giving  25  lbs.  of 
V/o  ndlk.  did  help  improve  his  test  some- 
what, but  not  nearly  as  much  as  he  had 
anticipated,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show. 

!»  cows  producing  *U5  lbs.  <»f  3.26% 
milk,   etjuals    10.237    lbs.    fat. 

I  Ilolstein  cow  producing  50  lbs  of  3% 
iinlk.  1.500  lbs.  fat.  Total  Ihs.  milk  365. 
Total  lbs.  fat  11.737.  n.7:<7  _f-365— 
S.2V/c    test   before  changing. 

!>  cows  producing  315  lbs.  of  3.25% 
ndlk,   15.237   lbs.   fat. 

I    (luernsey   cow    producing   25   Ihs.   of 


The  Use  of  Parchment   Paper  Covera| 
Will  Save  You  Money 

terfat  tests  are  due  to  things  that  happen 
to  the  ndlk  before  it  reaches  the  weigh 
tank  of  the  dealer.  The.se  occurrences 
ire  numerous,  varied,  and  in  most  oases, 
i •re\ental)le.  ;\ny  one  of  many  daily 
oceurrences  <'an  cause  enough  difference 
ill  the  test  t;>  make  mon-  than  one  Bill 
•'ones    use    strong   language. 

Kor    instance    the    fact    that    Bill    had 
sold  one  of  his  Holstein  cows  giving  60 


3.(j,  4.25,  4.0,  3.8,  and  3.8%,  a  variation 
from  3.G/f  on  the  lowest  day,  to  4.3% 
tin  the  highest  day  This  is  a  typical 
examiile.  Some  herds  show  even  great- 
er variation.  Had  the  cow  tester  come 
on  the  2nd,  5th,  7th,  or  11th  day,  his 
average  test  would  have  been  the  same 
as  that  of  the  dealer,  but  the  chances 
were  J)  to  4  that  they  would  not  be  the 
same.  'There  were  four  days  on  which 
liis  average  test  would  have  been  higher 
and  5  on  which  they  would  have  been 
lower,  and  four  when  they  were  just 
tilt*  same. 

Nearly    everyone    knows    the    value    of 


PROPERLY  FITTEX)  CAN  LIDS  AVOID  LOSS 


4%  milk,  1.000  lbs.  fat.  Total  lbs.  milk 
340.  Totel  lbs.  fat  11.237.  11.2,37 -4_ 
340=  3.8%  test  after  changing. 

Next,  in  regard  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  test  made  by  the  cow  testing 
association  representative  and  the  test 
used  as  a  basis  of  payment  by  the  milk 
man,  the  former  average  was  from  sam- 
jiles  of  one  day  only  and  the  latter  from 
a  composite  sample  taken  from  each  day's 
shipment  for  a  two  weeks'  period. 

Samples  taken  daily  from  the  milk  of 
the  same  herd  of  cows  have  been  found 
to  vary  widely  from  one  day  to  another. 
A  herd  that  may  average  4%  in  butter 
fat  for  a  two  weeks  period,  will  on  cer- 
tain days  in  that  period,  test  over  4% 
and  on  some  days  under  4%. 

The  Field  and  Test  Department  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion frequently  takes  daily  samples  from 
the  milk  of  the  same  herds  during  an 
entire  pay  period.  The  milk  sold  by  one 
of  our  members  which  averaged  just 
4%,  as  was  shown  by  the  composite 
sample,  tested  from  day  to  day  as  fol- 
lows; 4.16,  4.0,  4.3,  4.1,  4.0,  8.9,  4.0,  3.66, 


cow  te.sting  association  work  for  herd  im- 
provement, but  cow  testing  association 
figures  must  be  averaged  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  to  be  of  value, 
and  are  not  indicative  of  what  to  expect 
on  the  pay  check,  and  it  is  more  of  a 
miracle  than  otherwise  when  the  average 
test  for  one  day  hai)pens  to  check  with 
the  actual  average  test  for  a  month  or 
half  month  period. 

Everyone  recognizes  tiiat  there  are  cer- 
tain conditions  affecting  both  production 
and  butterfat  test  that  are  beyond  the 
control  of  man.  Weather  conditions, 
change  of  season  and  duration  of  lacta- 
tion periods  may  influence  both  factors. 
If  all  the  low  testers  of  a  herd  happen  to 
he  fresh  at  about  the  same  time,  com- 
paratively lower  tigures  may  be  expected 
on  tlje  pay  check,  or  if  a  long  period  of 
wet  weather  and  aliundant  pasture  is 
followed  by  a  drought,  look  out  for  low- 
tests. 

'There  is  also  a  period  just  before  cows 
are  let  out  to  pasture  in  the  spring  of 
tiie  year  when  the  fat  tests  are  quite 
likely   to    drop.     There   are   many   who 


think  that  this  is  due  to  the  cows  shed- 
ding their  winter  coats.  There  is  a 
strong  probability  that  the  lower  fat 
tests  at  this  time  of  year  are  caused  by 
the  cows  fretting  to  get  out  of  doors. 

How    Do    Losses    Occur? 

Ft  is  the  purpose  of  this  article,  how- 
ever, to  deal  with  those  sources  of  loss 
which  can  be  prevented  by  constant 
care  and  careful  attention,  rather  than 
those  which  are  beyond  the  dairymen's 
power   to  control. 

'The  most  common  causes  of  such  loss- 
es in  test  are  due  to  one  of  two  things: 
(a)  Actual  loss  of  cream  through  one 
of   the   following   sources: 

(1)  Leaky  or  loose  fitting  can  lids. 

(2)  Rough   handling. 

(3)  Theft. 

(4)  Removal  of  milk  for  private  use 
from  the  top  layer  of  can.  (Often  un- 
intentionally). 

(b)    Through  physical  changes  in   tl: 
composition     of     the     cream     before     it 
reaches   the  cooling  station,  caused    by: 

(1)  Freezing. 

(2)  Partial  churning. 

'The  greatest  source  of  actual  loss  of 
(*ream  is  from  leaky  and  loose  fitting 
can  lids  and  fortunately  this  conditio  i 
is  easy  to  control.  Here  we  can  take  a 
lesson  from  the  milk  dealer,  who  with- 
out exception,  never  ships  a  can  of  milk 
without  placing  a  parchment  paper  cover 
over  the  neck  of  the  can  before  putting 
on  the  lid. 

Not  only  dties  the  parchment  paper 
prevent  slojiping,  but  it  also  helps  to 
prevent  cream  from  freezing  to  the  top 
of  tiie  can  lid  in  extremely  cold  weather 
and  helps  prevent  cream  from  churning 
in   hot  weather. 

.Most  dairy  supply  houses  sell  parch- 
ment paper  which  is  very  inexpensive. 
Do  NO'T  use  any  other  kind  of  paper. 
It   is    best   to   wet  the  parchment  paper 


Proper'Stirring  of  Milk  Cans  Prevents 
Loss  of  Cream  in  Shipment 

with  cold  water  before  placing  it  over 
the  neck  of  the  can. 

Rough  handling  of  milk  cans  is  an 
annoyance  that  should  probably  have 
been  grouped  with  conditions  beyond 
control,  for  certainly  it  is  very  hard  to 
control  the  surplus  strength  of  some  of 
the  .Tack  Detniiseys  who  drive  milk 
trucks  to  cooling  stations  and  city  plants. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  thoroughly 
stir  the  milk  with  a  sanitary  metal  stir- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Soy  Beans  for  Hay* 

J.  W.  WARNER,  County  Agent,  Indiana,  Pa. 


'riic  most  expensive  part  of  a  cow's 
i;iti(»n  is  ])roteiii.  Nitrogen,  wliich  is  tlie 
most  imj)ortant  clt'iiicnt  in  protein  is 
also  tlie  most  expensive  part  of  a  mixed 
fertilizer. 

Any  dairyman  wiio  expects  to  make 
money  must  iilan  to  grow  most  of  liis 
protein  on  the  f;.rm  witli  iefiiiminoiis 
crops. 

The  dairyman  wlio  is  growing  all  the 
alfalfa  Imy  lie  needs  and  all  tlie  silage 
corn  he  needs  is  not  interested  in  soy 
beans.  It  is  a  (piestion  whether  a  good 
dairyman  has  any  business  growing  any- 
thing but  silage  corn  and  alfalfa. 

Tlie  dairyman  who  has  not  brought 
his  farm  to  the  condition  of  growing 
alfalfa  or  whose  alfalfa  nmy  have  froz- 
en out  or  does  not  have  enough  good 
clover  hay  or  has  land  that  is  too  poor 
to  grow  good  oats  or  whose  land  is  not 
sufficiently  limeil  even  to  grow  clover 
will  find  soy  beans  to  be  one  of  the  best 
crops  for  ins  conditions. 

Soy  bean  hay  has  proven  out  in  several 
exj)eriments  in  different  states  to  be  a 
more  efficient  milk  jjroducer  than  alfalfa 
liay,  in  fact  soy  bean  hay  is  1.7%  higher 
in  true  digestable  jjrotein  than  alfalfa 
hay.  According  to  the  Armsby  stan- 
dards alfalfa  hay  contains  7.1  j)ounds  of 
true  digestJilile  j)rotein  j)er  hundred  and 
34.2."}  tiicrnis  of  energy.  Soy  bean  hay 
contains  H.H  pomuls  protein  and  14.03 
therms  of  energy  ]wr  hundred  pounds. 
Soy  bean  hay  is  1'a  Ingher  in  protein 
than  oats.  Titnothy  liay  contains  only 
2.2  pounds  i)rotein  jter  liundred  pounds. 
A  ton  of  soy  liean  hay  tlierefore  con- 
tains as  much  protein  as  4  tons  of  timo- 
thy hay. 

Practically  all  dairymen  who  have  fed 
soy  bean  hay  will  testify  that  it  is  greatly 
relished  and  that  it  is  a  great  niUk  pro- 
ducer. 

Many  dairymen  will  profit  by  substi- 
tuting considerable  of  their  oats  acreage 
to  soy  l>eans.  A  40  bushel  crop  of  oats 
wiiicii  may  be  considered  average  gives 
1280  pounds  r)f  feed.  The  same  acre 
«»f  land  which  is  capable  of  producing 
10  bushels  oats  will  produce  at  least  IV2 
tons  soy  bean  hay.     In  other  words  there 


will  be  almost  2Vl'  times  as  much  feed- 
ing value  from  tlie  acre  of  soy  iteans  as 
from   oats. 

A  farmer  who  lias  failed  to  get  a  good 
catcii  of  clover  and  whose  hay  will  be 
mostly  timothy  had  better  i)low  the 
timothy  sod  and  sow  soy  beans.  The 
soy  l)eans  are  sure  to  make  a  lieavier 
tonnage  of  iiay  and  from  tiie  protein 
standpoint  each  ton  of  hay  will  be  equal 
to  four  tons  timothy.  We  do  not  need 
to  worry  much  about  the  energy  side 
of  the  ration  as  any  cow  which  gets 
l)lenty  of  feed  will  be  supplied  with 
sufficient   energy. 

Soy  beans  are  not  a  difficult  crop  to 
grow,  however,  there  are  a  few  require- 
ments which  must  be  met.  The  varieties 
for  hay  throughout  central  and  most 
l)arts  of  Pennsylvania  are  Wilson,  Virgin- 
ia, .Manchu,  Midwest,  Elton  and  several 
others  not  so  commonly  known.  Wilson 
is  one  of  the  easiest  beans  to  buy  as 
they  are  nearly  always  quoted  on  the 
market.  The  hay  from  Wilson's  is  not 
\ery  course.  Virginia  is  almost  the  same 
as  Wilson  for  hay,  but  requires  a  few 
days  longer  .season.  Midwest  has  been 
a  very  good  bean  in  several  parts  of 
Penn.sylvania  but  the  seed  is  not  always 
available. 

The  usual  rate  of  .seeding  is  about  IV2 
bushels  per  acre.  It  is  better  to  use  more 
than  this  amount  rather  tiian  less.  One 
of  the  worst  enemies  of  soy  beans  is 
Kail  (irass  or  Fox-tail.  It  tiie  beans  are 
too  thin  on  the  ground  the  weeds  have 
a  better  chance.  The  time  of  seeding 
is  corn  planting  time  or  soon  thereafter. 
The  ground  shoidd  be  fully  as  warm  as 
for  planting  corn.  Every  precaution 
should  be  taken  in  ])reparlng  the  soil 
to  kill  the  surface  weed  seeds  as  weeds 
are  often  very  serious.  The  ground 
should  either  be  plowed  considerable 
time  in  advance  and  harrowed  frequently 
or  el.se  the  ground  should  be  plowed, 
harrowed  and  sown  at  once. 

It  is  important  that  the  beans  be  drill- 
ed very  shallow.  Soy  beans  are  like  any 
other  beans.  Tlie  whole  liean  comes  up. 
Tiie  grain  drill  is  the  best  method  of 
seeding   but   the   hose  should    be   set    so 


that  the  beans  are  just  covered.  .Many 
jjoor  stands  <'an  be  attribute*!  tt»  too  deep 
seeding. 

Soy  beans  should  always  be  inoculat- 
ed unless  grown  on  soil  which  has  had 
soy  beans  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  easiest,  surest  and  cheapest  method 
is  to  use  soil  from  a  soy  liean  field  moist- 
ening the  seed  and  sifting  in  .some  soil 
and  then  mixing  so  that  all  seeds  have 
some  dirt  adhering. 

On  land  which  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  very  little  difference  can  he 
noted  between  inoculated  and  uninoculat- 
ed  seed,  but  on  thin  land  the  difference 
is  remarkable.  I  have  seen  inoculated 
beans  almost  twice  the  height  of  unin- 
oculated  plants  and  the  color  of  the  un- 
inoculated  plants  was  a  sickly  yellow. 
We  are  also  informed  by  good  authority 
that  the  beans  grown  when  inoculated 
produce  a  higher  quality  hay.  The  grain 
drill  should  ordinarily  be  set  as  for  seed- 
ing oats. 

It  is  well  to  use  200  lbs.  or  300  lbs. 
acid  phosphate  i)er  acre  for  .soy  beans. 
They  are  benefitted  by  an  apjdication 
of  lime  if  the  soil  is  acid  but  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  soy  l)eans  over 
most  legumes  is  that  they  will  tolerate 
strong  acidity.  I  have  seen  an  acre  of 
soy  t)eans  yield  a  large  load  i)er  acre  on 
land  which  was  so  poor  that  the  ad- 
joining four  acres  of  oats  was  hauled  in 
one  load. 

Perhaps  more  peojile  do  not  grow  so\ 
beans  becau.se  they  hear  about  the  dif- 
ficulties of  curing  than  for  any  other 
reason.  There  are  sea.sons  in  which  it 
is  difficult  to  get  the  hay  projierly  cure«l 
Imt  the  hay  is  .so  xaluable  that  it  is 
worth  the  trouble  to  cure  it.  There  are 
still  a  lot  of  farmers  in  Pennsylvania 
who  apparently  do  not  realize  that  tract- 
ors, trucks,  automobiles  and  dairy  cows 
do  not  thrive  on  timothy  hay.  It  is 
usually  the  timothy  hay  farmer  who 
raises  an  objection  to  soy  beans  on  the 
argument  of  curing.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  real,  honest-to-goodness  farmer 
who  has  said  that  soy  l)eans  could  not 
l)e  properly  cured. 

The  big  thing  in  curing  soy   beans  as 


in  curing  alfalfa  is  to  save  the  leaves. 
This  means  that  the  hav  must  be  ban 
died  in  the  morning  before  the  leaves 
become  too  brittle.  The  modern  method 
of  making  alfalfa  hay  using  the  side  de- 
livery rake  immediately  following  the 
mower  and  rolling  into  small,  loose  wind- 
rows and  turning  e\ery  two  or  three  days 
with  the  side  delivery  is  the  best  method. 
The  time  for  cutting  is  just  when  the 
lieans  are  start!  ig  to   form   in   the  pods. 

Soy  beans  w  :  stand  more  abuse  i)er- 
liaps  than  any  tit  er  hay  crop  and  even 
though  they  become  as  black  as  your 
hat  and  even  slightly  moldy,  cattle,  hor- 
ses and  sheep  relish  them  and  with  ap- 
parently no  disorder.  I  know  of  some 
farmers  who  have  been  three  weeks  in 
getting  their  soy  beans  cured  during 
liad    weather. 

When  one  considers  that  fact  that  soy 
bean  hay  ami  especially  the  leaves  are 
almost  equal  to  grain  pound  for  pound, 
it  is  evident  that  a  little  time  can  be 
sj)ent  in  getting  the  hay  cured.  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  have  gotten  so  in  the  habit 
of  growing  timothy  hay,  and  it  is  hard 
to  break  a  habit,  that  .soy  beans  are  not 
becoming  as  pojmlar  as  <me  would  sup- 
p(»se. 

The  most  valuable  features  of  the  soy 
I  lean   croj)  are: 
J.     Its    high    (irotein   content   and    value 
as  a  dairy  feed. 

2.  Its  aliility  to  thrive  on  very  poor 
soils  and  on  soils  wiiich  have  not  l>een 
limed. 

3.  The  ea.«;e  with  which  the  crop  can 
lie  fitted  into  a  rotation,  taking  the  place 
of  oats  or  even  of  a  timothy  sod  where 
the  clover  has  not  wintered  through. 

4.  The  reduced  amount  of  labor  in  a 
rotation  with  soy  iieans.  The  soy  bean 
stubble  can  be  drilled  to  wheat  or  rye 
without  plowing  as  is  necessary  with 
oats  stubble. 

d.  The  small  investment  per  acre  in 
growing  the  croj). 

a.  The  fact  that  soy  beans  are  a  leguni 
inous    croj)    and    therefore    a    soil    bene- 
factor rather  than  a  robl)er. 


*An  article  presented  at  tlie  Spring  Meet- 
ing (1927)  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's 
AsBuciation.  held  at   State  CoUeRe.  Pa 


How  to  Store  Feed  and  Avoid  Damage 


Sick  cows,  hogs,  horses,  steers  or 
poultry  are  often  the  result  of  spoiled 
or  bad  feed,  and  spoiled  feed  is  often 
the  direct  result  of  improper  storage  of 
the  feed  somewhere  along  the  line  from 
the  mill  to  the  animal.  Each  year  feed 
dealers  and  consumers  all  over  the 
country  pay  heavy  toll  in  dwindled  profits 
caused  by  just  this  one  thing.  A  know- 
ledge of  how  to  store  feed  so  it  will 
keep  in  good  condition  will  prove  val- 
uable to  any  farmer  or  feeder. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  farmers, 
dairymen  and  poultrymen,  have  learned 
the  way  of  taking  certain  precautions  to 
insure  .safe  keeping  of  their  feed. 
They  have  learned  where  to  store  it  and 
how  to  pile  it  to  prevent  burying  a  few 
bags  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  for  the 
entire  season.  Here  are  some  of  the 
nietliods  they  are  using. 

Before  leaving  the  mill,  feed  stuffs  are 
fresh  and  sweet.  In  transit  the  roof  of 
the  freight  car  might  leak  and  rain  may 
drip    on    the    bags.     Any    grain   product 


will  become  musty  or  moldy  when  it 
gets  damj)  or  wet,  and  then  it  becomes 
unfit  for  feed.  Musty  or  moldy  feed  can 
easily  be  detected  by  its  odor  and  all 
such  bags  of  feed  should  be  examined 
carefully  at  the  car  door. 

Where  to  Store 
Feed  shotdd  be  stored  in  a  dry  place 
and  it  should  not  be  piled  on  a  dirt  or 
cement  floor  where  the  moisture  can  be 
absorbed.  It  should  never  be  piled  in  a 
I)lace  where  rain  may  leak  on  it. 

Allow  Air  Qrculation 

Many  feeders  who  store  a  winter  sup- 
ply of  feed  use  a  simple  rack  which  is 
placed  on  the  floor.  The  feed  is  then 
piled  on  the  rack  in  such  a  way  that 
air  is  allowed  to  circulate  around*  the 
bags.  A  rack  of  that  sort  may  be  made 
by  placing  boards  on  two-by-fours  laid 
on  the  floor.  Then,  in  piling  the  bags, 
leave  a  space  of  three  or  four  inches  be- 
tween each  row.  Poultrymen  and  others 
who   must   store   their   feed   during  the 


warm  summer  months,  when  "heating" 
and  other  damage  is  most  likely  to 
occur  as  a  result  of  weather  conditions, 
will  do  much  to  reduce  this  natural  risk 
by  allowing  ventilation  around  the  bags. 

Rats 

Rats  will  do  considerable  damage  in 
cutting  bags  and  wasting  feed,  and  a 
cat  will  do  more  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  rats  than  anything  else.  Keej)  a  good 
cat.  When  a  space  is  left  between  the 
rows  of  bags  Puss  can  maneuver  from 
aisle  to  aisle  and  make  short  work  of 
marauding  rats. 

Always  use  the  older  feed  first.  When 
you  neceive  a  fresh  supply,  don't  pile  it 
on  top  or  in  front  of  the  old  feed.  Bags 
left  on  the  bottom  may  stay  there  much 
longer  than  you  think  and  then  some 
spoilage  may  occur  unless  tlie  storage 
conditions  are  j)erfect  By  watching 
which  bags  are  removed  when  sales  are 
made,  you  can  always  be  sure  of  a  fresh 
supply  in  your  bams. 


Second  Hand  Bags  Are  Valuable 

Save  your  bags.  Don't  cut  l)ags  when 
you  open  them.  If  the  thread  only  is 
cut  when  opening,  no  damage  is  done  to 
the  bag.  Don't  cut  the  thread  on  the 
side  that  shows  a  double  stitch.  Turn 
t«»  the  single  stitch  side  and  cut  on  the 
right  hand  end,  so  that  the  threads  will 
rip  out  easily. 

When  you  pile  the  empty  bags,  sort 
them  out  carefully  for  the  different  sizes, 
separating  the  ones  that  are  torn  from 
the  good  ones.  You  can  usually  get 
better  prices  for  empty  bags  when  they 
are  sorted  as  to  condition,  than  if  you 
simply  sell  them  as  they  come.  When 
you  have  acumulated  a  reasonable  num- 
ber, see  your  feed  dealer.  He  may  be 
able  to  handle  them  for  you,  but  if  he 
cannot,  write  the  nearest  mill  from 
whom  you  obtained  the  feed  and  they 
will  send  you  the  names  of  second-hand 
bag  <ompanies  that  will  handle  them 
for  you. 
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Cow  Testing  Associations  in 
Pennsylvania 

Brief  Summary  of  Pennsylvania  Cow  Testing  Association 

Records  for  1927 

The  Cow  Testing  Association  work  in  Pennsylvania  continued  to  make 
material  progress  during  the  calendar  year  1927.  There  were  20,380  cows  on  test 
during  all  or  part  of  the  year,  a  gain  of  4277  over  the  prdVious  year. 

There  was  an  average  of  15,084.37  cows  on  the  entire  year  basis.  The  average 
production  per  cow  was  7695  pounds  of  milk  and  302.3  pounds  of  butterfat,  an 
increase  of  110  pounds  of  milk  and  7.9  pounds  of  butterfat  over  last  year. 
Thousands  of  cows  on  test  for  the  first  time  are  included  in  this  summary  other- 
wise gain  in  production  would  have  been  much  greater. 

This  is  the  fw-t  vt^nr  in  thf»  history  of  Pennsylvania  Cow  Testing  Associations 
that  the  average  for  all  associations  in  the  state  was  more  than  300  pounds  of 
butterfat.     There  was  an  increase  of  eight  associations  over  the  previous  year. 


Modern  Methods  in  Cool- 
ing Milk  on  the  Farm 


Coventry  Cow  Testing  Association 
Sixth  Annual  Report 

The  Coventry  Cow  Testing  Association  finished  its  sixth  year,  March  1st,  1928, 
with  nineteen  whole  year  members  and  two  part  year  members.     There  were  697 
cows  in  the  Association  during  all  or  part  of  the  year.     There  was  an  increasa  of 
253  pounds  milk  and  53  pounds  butterfat  above  previous  year's  results. 
The  result  for  the  Association  members  was  as  follows: 

Total   average    No.   cows    in    A.ssociation 461. 4B 

Average  per  cow — 

Pounds    milk     8107. 

Pounds   butterfat    313.6 

Percentage    of    butterfat    8.9 

Value   of   product    $364.16 

Cost  of  roughage,  including  hay    69.67 

Cost   of  grain    69.20 

Total   cost   of  feed    118.87 

Value  of  product  above  feed  cost   236.28 

Return  for  $1   expended   for  feed 2.98 

Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  milk  1.47 

Feed  cost  per  pound  fat    .38 

Ten  herds  with  an  average  of  5  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  average  production 
of  300  pounds  of  butter  fat.     A  list  of  those  herds  follows: 

Average  Lbs.        Lbs. 

Owners  No.  Cows  Breed  Milk         Fat 

State    In.stitution,    Penshurst 84.92  R.  H.         11,667         404.6 

Porter    Farms,    Phoenixville    34.58  R.   G.  7,480        374.5 

Arthur  High,  Pottstown,  R.  2 10.25         R.    &    G.H.,  G.G.     10,381         361.4 

H.    L.    Stoltzfus,    Pottstown,    R.    2 17.00  R.  H.         10,191         347.6 

Wm.  High,   Phoenixville.    R.  4 16.42  R.  H.  9,982        336.0 

Harry  J.  Bickel,  Pottstown,  R.  F.  D....  17.00  R.  H.  94J34        323.5 

F.   H.IIarjus,  Jr.,   Valley  Forge 16.60  R.  G.  6,663        821.8 

Furman    H.    Gyger,    Kimberton    24.42  R.  H.    &  G.  G.        8,404        306.3 

Harry    Supiot    &    Sons,    Phoenixville    ...23.92         R.  &  G.H.  &  G.G.     8,722         306.6 
N.  A.  Mathews,  Pottstown,  R.  2 13.76  G.  H.  7,725         300.9 


)/. 


Juniata  Cow  Testing  Association 
Fifth  Annual  Report 

The  Juniata  Cow  Testing  Association  finished  its  fifth  year  on  April  1,  1928, 

with  28  whole  year  and  three  part  year  members.     There  were  269  cows   in   the 
Association  during  all  or  part  of  the  year. 

The  report  for  the  five  years  testing  is  as  follows: 

Year  Aver.   No.  Cows        Lbs.  Milk  I^bs.  Fat 

1924  278.00  8860  308.4 

1925  260.00  8672  304.7 

1926  294.16  8972  309.1 

1927  290.76  9000  310.1 

1928  266.51  9580  819.0 
The  results  for  the  members  were  as  follows: 

Average  No.  Cows  in  the   Association 266.61 

Average    per    Cow — Pounds    Milk 9580. 

Lbs.    Butter    Fat     819.0 

Percentage   of   Butterfat    8.8 

Value   of   Product    $236.26 

Cost  of  Pasture    17.30 

Cost    of    Roughage    SO-^S 

Cost    of    Grain     M-86 

Total  Cost  of  Feed    102.74 

Value  of  Product  above  Feed  Cost   138.61 

Return  for  $1  Expended  for  Feed   2,30     ■"- 

Feed  Cost  per  100  lbs.  Milk    1.07 

Feed  Cost  per  lb.  Butter  Fat 32 

Fifteen  herds  with  an  average  of  five  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  average  pro- 
duction of  300  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Bucks  County  Cow  Testing  Association 

Tlie  following  is  a  report  of  the  Bucks  County  Cow  Testing  Associati 
the  month  of  March. 

Group  1 — Clarence  R.  Daniels,  Tester 

Name  of 

Owner                            Cow                   Breed  Lbs.  Milk  %  Fat 

I-:.    J.    Ivins    Pauline                 R.   H.  I860  4.4 

Vrthur  Shew    No.  9                  G.  G.  1869  3.9 

I..    Satterthwaite    No.    58                 Gr.  H.  1H66  3.8 

Joseph    Canby    ♦Neva                 R.    H.  22()3  3.1 

loseph    Canby    *Shrimp               Gr.  H.  2387  2.9 

Xewlin    Hoagland    Bess                Gr.  H.  1628  4.2 

Kalph    Powell    *Bess                Gr.  H.  2276  8.0 

loseph  Canby   Beauty                R.    H.  1693  3.8 

K.   M.   Garver    Cherry                  G    G.  1324  4.7 

Joseph   Briggs    Rilka                  R.    G.  1336  4.6 

Herds   tested— 23.     Cows  in   milk— 365.     Cows  dry— 56. 

No.  Cows  i)roducing  over  40  lbs.  fat— 49.     Over  60  lbs.— 31. 

No.  Cows  producing  over  1000  lbs.  milk — 87. 

No.  Cows  producing  over  1200  lbs.  milk — 61. 


on  for 


Lbs. 
Butter 
81.8 
72.9 
70.9 
70.2 
69.2 
68.4 
68.3 
64.3 
62.2 
61.5 


How  many  dairymen  actually  know 
whether  they  are  cooling  their  milk  suf- 
ficiently, after  every  milking?  Proper 
cooling  means  the  reduction  of  the  ani- 
mal heat  in  the  milk  to  avoid  souring 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  flavor.  Clean 
milk,  promptly  cooled  protects  the  flavor 
and  prevents  souring.  This  means  a  bet- 
ter  monetary   return   for   your  product. 

5>cience  has  shown  us  that  cow  milk, 
promptly  cooled  to  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees  Farenheit,  immediately  after 
milking,  and  the  temperature  kept  low 
until  it  arrives  at  the  cooling  station  or 
to  any  other  point  of  delivery,  will  pre- 
vent the  milk  from  souring.  The  lack 
of  this  proper  care  of  the  milk  product 
iias  cost  many  farmers  lieavy  losses  dur- 
ing the  warm  weather  season. 

Proper  cooling  prevents  the  growth  of 
the  bacteria  in  milk  which  promotes 
souring.  It  also  prevents  the  growth  of 
many  off  flavors,  which  frequently  re- 
sult in  the  rejection  at  the  receiving  sta- 
tion. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
morning's  milk  which  must  be  cookd 
quickly  to  get  it  to  its  destination  point 
promptly. 

In  order  to  effect  the  "proper"  cooling 
of  milk  dairymen  are  rapidly  turning  to 
a  more  positive  method  of  cooling  their 
milk.  There  are  a  number  of  types  ©f 
coolers  that  have  been  designed  for  this 
purpose  on  the  market  that  are  appli- 
cable for  farm  use. 

In  all  of  these  methods  the  temperature 
of  the  cooling  water  is  the  ItliH>o''tant 
factor.  If  your  cooling  water  is  low  In 
temperature,  say  60  to  65  degrees  Faren- 
heit the  more  simple  appliances  can  be 
used. 

If  the  water  is  not  cool  enough  to 
bring  the  milk  down  to  the  desired  tem- 
perature, ice  or  some  cooling  mixture, 
such  as  the  usual  brine  mixture  may  be 
used. 

The  general  practice  in  cooling  milk  Is 
to  pass  the  milk  over  some  container 
which  holds  the  cold  water  or  cooling 
mixture  used  to  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  milk.  Usually  metal  containers 
are  used  which  allow  for  the  easy  pass- 
ing of  the  cooler  temperature  through 
the  surface  of  the  container  over  which 
the  milk  is  passing  in  a  thin  stream. 

The  simplest  type  of  these  farm  cool- 
ers is  one  of  a  conical  shape— Which 
holds  a  large  amount  of  cool  water.  This 
method,  to  prove  satisfactory,  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  permit  of  a  constant  agita- 
tion of  the  water,  usmdly  by  means  of 
a  stirrer,  so  that  cold  water  always  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  flowing  volume  of 
milk  on  the  outside  of  the  container. 

Milk  thus  cooled  can  be  kept  at  a  low 
temperature  by  immersion  in  a  tank  of 
cool  water  and  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, remains  sweet. 

Coolers  of  this  type  have  been  used 
extensively.  They  can  be  readily  moved, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  construction 
were  not  as  durable  as  the  more  modern 
corrugated  and  tubular  types  of  today. 
Corrugated  and  tubular  coolers  are 
now  becoming  more  generally  used. 
These  coolers  are  usually  well  construct- 
ed and  with  proper  care,  will  generally 
last  a  life  time.  Through  coolers  of  this 
type  water  can  be  moved  rapidly,  insur- 
ing a  cool  surface  over  which  the  milk 
can  flow  at  all  times. 

In  many  cases  they  are  constructed  so 
as   to  withstand  tiie  pressure  of  water 


forced   tlirough   them,   either  by   gravity 
or  by   low   pressure  pumps. 

This  tyi>e  of  cooler  is  said  to  be  more 
economical,  in  the  long  run  than  are  the 
older   styles.     They    can   be    used    satis- 
factorily with  an  ordinary  flow  of  water, 
provided  its  temperature  is  low  enough, 
or    can    be   operated    by    pumps    forcing 
iced  water  or  any  ordinary  freezing  mix- 
ture through  them.     Most  of  these  cool- 
ers are  built  heavily  enough  to  withstand 
that  pressure.     Some  of  these  cojlers  are 
so  constructed  that  the  cjld  water  may 
be  used  in  the  top  of  the  cooler  and  iced 
water  or  a  freezing  mixture  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  cooler.     Wl-.en  this  is  done  it 
is  possible  to  circulate  the   brine  or  ice 
water  over  and  over,  rechilling  with  Ice 
in   a   barrel  or  in   special  brine   makers. 
The  only  objection  to  one  of  tliese  high 
grade   tubular   coolers    is    that    they    are 
somewhat    expensive.       That     is,     being 
constructed    of    copper    and    bronre    and 
designed  for  pressure,  their  first  cost  is 
higher    than    many    dairymen    feel    they 
are    justified   to    spend    for    such    equip- 
ment.    In  spite  of  this  thousands  are  in 
use    today,    because    actually    permanent 
coolers  of  this  sort  are  %i  saving  in  the 
end. 

Recently,  there  has  appeared  on  the 
market  a  special  type  of  pressure  tubu- 
lar cooler  which,  due  to  the  design  is 
being    sold    at    prices    well    within    the 


The  Siphon  System 

range  of  every  dairyman.  These  coolers 
are  adapted  for  all  the  methods  of  cir- 
culation now  employed  with  the  Tubu- 
lar coolers  and  offer  all  the  advantages 
of  such  coolers  for  farm  purposes. 

It  is  possible  now  to  equip  the  dairy 
with  a  pressure  cooler  and,  if  necessary, 
a  pump  for  circulating,  where  no  water 
is  available.  These  pumps  are  either 
belt  or  electric  motor-driven.  The  mo- 
tors are  supplied  for  farm  circuit  voltage. 
If  it  is  desired  to  use  the  pump  only 
for  the  ice  water  or  brine  you  can  now 
obtain  complete  outfits  for  making  brine, 
pumping  through  coolers  and  returning 
to    tank    to    be    rechilled    and    circulated 

again. 

If  no  power  of  any  kind  is  available 
there  are  several  ways  of  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  forced  circulation  with  a 
tubular  cooler.  By  arranging  two  bar- 
rels, one  at  a  higher  level  thafl  the  other, 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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IILI 
EVERYBODY 


Like  the  poor,  oleomargarine  seems 
to  be  with  us  continually.  During  recent 
years  an  increasing  amount  of  business 
has  been  done  by  companies  manufac- 
turing so-called  "cooking  compounds." 
At  the  present  time,  in  the  U.  S.  many 
millions  of  pounds  are  being  made  and 
sold.  These  so-called  "cooking  com- 
pounds" are  composed  of  cocoanut  and 
peanut  oils,  mixed  in  water,  salted  to 
butter  taste  and  colored  with  butter 
coloring,  having  almost  the  same  mois- 
ture content  and  texture  as  butter,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  sold  in  packages 
like    butter    packages. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has 
been  restrained  by  court  order  from  ap- 
plying to  these  compounds  the  present 
federal  oleomargarine  law.  Legislation 
has  been  introduced  into  both  branches 
of  Congress  which  will  correct  the  pres- 
ent law  and  properly  regulate  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  these  compounds. 
Hearings  have  been  held  and  evidence 
introduced  that  the  unsuspecting  public 
was  being  mislead. 

Though  calling  them  cooking  com- 
pounds, the  manufacturers  who  are  op- 
posing such  changes  in  the  law,  do  not 
bring  forward  any  valid  excuses  for  add- 
ing water  to  a  cooking  fat.  The  dairy 
interests  of  the  country  are  unitedly  be- 
hind the  proposed  changes  in  the  law. 
Oleomargarine  manufacturers  are  like- 
wise in  favor  of  the  amendment.  The 
only  opposition  is  from  the  few  man- 
ufacturers of  these  products  who  desire 
to  continue  to  make  and  sell  them  in 
an  unregulated  way.  This  fraud  upon 
the  consumer  is  likewise  an  unfair  trade 
practice.     It  should  be  stopped  now. 


With  us  again.  On  Sunday,  April  29th, 
the  so  called  Daylight  Saving  plan  went 
into  eflFect  in  Philadelphia  and  many 
other  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
country.  This  will  continue  in  force 
until  September  30th. 

Daylight  Saving  is  a  city  man's 
measure — it  affords  him  more  time  for 
recreation  and  play  and  as  such  has 
advantages.  But  these  advantages  are 
largely  gained  at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  inconvenience  to  which  this 
measure  subjects  the  farmer,  the  dairy- 
man and  other  rural  activities  makes  it 
extremely  unpopular  among  a  large  and 
iiiHucntial  elenient — probably  a  majority 
of  the  citizenship. 

While  city  dwellers  can  change  their 
cl(  cks  to  conform  with  their  chosen  idea 
— not  so  the  farmer — nature  governs  the 
time  changes  in  animal  and  plant  life 
and  it  cannot  be  changed. 

And  that  brings  us  to  this  point- 
why  change  the  clocks   at  all?    If  you 


must  work  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing so  as  to  stop  an  hour  earlier  in  the 
evening  -  do  so — but  don't  change  the 
clocks.  Let  standard  time  rule  and  thus 
avoid  the  constant  confusion  resulting 
from  two  time  systems  The  law  rec- 
ognizes only  standard  time.  Daylight 
saving  time  is  a  misnomer  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  confusion  in  transacting 
daily    business   affairs. 


Dairyuien  throughout  the  entire  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  are  putting  forth  their 
utmost  enorts  to  get  tlieir  places  in  con- 
dition so  they  can  secure  their  new  per- 
manent permits.  Permits  have  been  is- 
sued more  rapidly  during  the  last  few 
weeks  than  at  any  time  during  the 
organization  of  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment. Many  communities  have  al- 
most 100  percent  of  the  producers  now 
holding  permanent  permits.  It  has  been 
reported  to  the  office  that  the  Virgins- 
ville  receiving  station  has  but  four  pro- 
ducers left  who  do  not  have  their  per- 
manent permits.  Yerkes  has  but  two. 
In  the  district  consisting  of  Leola,  New 
Holland,  Georgetown,  Gap,  Goshen, 
Strasburg,  Ronks,  Leaman  Place,  Vin- 
tage and  Intercourse,  there  are  less  than 
one  hundred  farmers  left  who  do  not 
have  their  permanent  permits.  At  a 
few  i)lants  located  in  some  parts  of  the 
milk  shed  there  are  still  quite  a  number 
of  producers  who  do  not  hold  their  per- 
mits. The  Field  Force  of  the  Dairy 
Council  are  concentrating  their  effort  on 
tl  e  producers  who  are  now  shipping  un- 
der temporary  permits,  in  order  that 
every  such  producer  may  be  reached  be- 
fore the  first  of  June.  Dairymen  should 
not  wait  for  the  inspector  to  call,  if  they 
desire  to  get  their  permanent  permits, 
they  should  notify  the  plants  or  the 
office  of  the  Dairy  Council  direct,  re- 
questing an  inspector  to  call  upon  them. 
Such  requests  will  be  met  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received.  The  whole  hearted  cooperation 
of  every  milk  producer  and  receiving 
station  manager  is  necessary  in  order 
that  no  producer  may  be  in  a  position 
to  be  excluded  by  failing  to  have  a  per- 
mit by  June  1st. 


Editor's  Note 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review,  the  article  on  "Should 
Minerals  be  Added  to  Dairy  Rations" 
by  Dr.  F.  B.  Morrison,  Director  of  Ag- 
ricultural Extension,  New  York,  failed 
to  carry  the  further  information  that 
the  article  was  presented  as  an  address 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dairymen's  Association,  held  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  during  the  period  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Products 
Show,  January   1928. 


Mr.  Ben  Marsh,  for  several  years  as- 
sociated with  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  has  been  appointed  Sec- 
retary-Manager of  the  newly  formed 
Birmingham  Dairy  Council,  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  a  new  unit  of  the  National 
Dairy   Council,  recently  organized. 

Mr.  Marsh  assumed  his  new  duties 
the  last  week  in  April. 


Good  News 

Recent  press  releases  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
tain good  news  for  the  farmer:  One 
says  the  index  of  general  level  of  farm 
prices  between  February  15  and  March 
16  increased  two  points;  the  other  states 
that  the  number  of  farm  bankruptcies 
declined  sharply  during  1927. 


Market  Conditions 


H.  D.  Allebach 


General  milk  market  conditions  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  during  April 
show  some  slight  improvement.  Weather 
conditions  have  not  been  as  favorable 
for  consumption  as  might  be  desired, 
but  a  slight  decrease  in  production  has 
so  balanced  the  supply  that  conditions 
on  the  average  have  been  more  favor- 
able. 


A- 


^Ulll(^      llltl/      tiic      icai 

surplus  season  of  the  year,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  producers  to  carefully 
watch  the  situation  and  to  avoid  the 
addition,  at  this  time,  of  any  new  cows 
to  their   herds. 

Feed  costs  are  still  increasing  and  are 
substantially  above  similar  prices  of  one 
year  ago.  Of  course,  this  makes  it  more 
unprofitable  for  milk  producers  to  keep 
on  feeding  boarder  cows. 

However,  prices  for  butter,  as  com- 
pared to  those  of  a  month  ago,  did  not 
have  much  effect  on  the  market.  This 
may  be  due  in  a  measure  to  the  relative- 
ly low  stocks  of  butter  in  storage  at  this 
time. 

Some  Recent  Surveys 

Your  association  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  the  market  for  1927, 
covering  the  fiscal  year  from  January 
1st,  1927  to  December  31st,  1927.  Dur- 
ing tills  period  there  was  handled  on  the 
association  plan  806,782,146  pounds  of 
milk.  The  weighted  average  price  of 
all  this  milk,  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadel- 
phia, four  percent  butterfat  content,  was 
$3,678  per  hundred  pounds,  making  an 
aggregate  total  value  of  $28,866,666.18. 
Of  this  amount  88.26  per  cent  was  paid 
for  as  basic  milk,  11.41  per  cent  as  first 
surplus  and  .33  per  cent  as  second  sur- 
plus. 

Of  the  total  volume  shipped,  66.22 
per  cent  was  produced  in  Pennsylvania; 
14.66  percent  in  Maryland;  12.33  per  cent 
in  New  Jersey;  7.39  per  cent  in  Delaware 
and  ,61  per  cent  in  West  Virginia. 

Compared  with  1926,  the  production 
during  1927  showed  an  increase  in  vol- 
ume of  milk  handled  of  30.99  per  cent, 
or  almost  one  third. 

The  average  weighted  price  during  1926 
was  $3,322  per  hundred  pounds  or  .266 
cents  less  than  that  of  1927. 

The  membership  of  the  association  dur- 
ing 1927,  was  subdivided  as  follows — 
Pennsylvania,  63.95%;'  Maryland  18.8 
%;  New  Jersey,  10.49%  and  7.48%  in 
Delaware. 

April  Milk  Prices 

Grade  B  market  milk,  three  per  cent 
butter  fat  content  (basic  quantity  aver- 
age), delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  dur- 
ing April  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per  hundred 
pounds. 


The  price  of  basic  milk  (basic  quantity 
average)  three  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent, delivered  at  Receiving  Stations  in 
the  61-60  mile  zone,  during  April,  is 
quoted  at  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  usual  butter  fat  differentials  and 
freight  rate  variations  applying  at  other 
mileage  points  in  the  territory,  are  shown 
by  quotations  on  page  6,  of  this  issue  of 
Liie  Milk  Prouucers*  Review. 

The  price  of  Class  I  surplus  milk,  for 
April,  three  per  cent  butter  fat  con- 
tent, at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is  $1.77 
per  hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b.  Phila- 
delphia delivery  the  price  for  Class  I 
surplus  milk  is  quoted  at  $2.35  per  hun- 
dred pounds  or  6.06  cents  i>er  quart. 

The  price  of  Class  II  surplus  milk, 
for  April,  three  per  cent  butter  fat 
content,  at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is 
$1.40  per  hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  delivery  the  price  of  Class 
II  surplus  milk  is  quoted  at  $1.98  per 
hundred  pounds  or  4.26  cents  per  quart. 

April  Butter  Prices 

Early  in  the  month  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  butter  market  was  sharply  re- 
flected in  prices.  The  market  was  ner- 
vous and  unsettled.  There  were  ample 
supplies  of  top  grades  and  buying  wos 
largely  of  the  hand  to  mouth  order. 

Before  mid  month  the  market  firmed 
up  a  trifle,  with  medium  and  low  grades 
in  shorter  supply.  The  market  however, 
exhil)ited  more  or  less  hesitancy.  While 
prices  were  higher  the  market  still  re- 
mained nervous.  Immediate  supply  and 
demand  appeared  to  be  the  leading  fac- 
tor. 

Production  apparently  has  been  in- 
creasing slowly,  small  gains  being  noted 
from  week  to  week. 

Prices  on  an  average  have  been  consid- 
erably below  the  range  of  last  year,  al- 
though at  the  close  of  the  month  quo- 
tations were  at  practically  the  same  level, 

45  cents  per  pound  for  92  score  butter, 
solid  packed,  New  York  City. 

Price  fluctuations  of  92  score  solid 
packed  butter,  on  which  surplus  prices 
for  the  month  are  based,  opened  the 
month  at  47  cents  per  pound.  By  mid- 
month  there  had  been  a  decline  to  44Vi 
cents.  A  slight  advance  followed  with 
quotations  reaching  46  3/4  cents  at  the 
opening  of  the  closing  week.  The  market 
then  became  easier,  closing  the  month  at 

46  cents. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  packed.  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  April  surplus  price  was  computed 
was  .4586  cents  a  pound  as  compared  to 
.4968  cents  per  pound  in  March  and 
.6117  cents  one  year  ago. 


IS  YOUR  DAIRY  READY  FOR 

INSPECTION? 

HOLDERS  OF  TEMPORARY  PERMITS 

AVOID  THE  RUSH 

Notify  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  IIP 
N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  or  your  Local  Receiving  Station 
Manager,  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  for  inspection.  Do  this  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  your  dairy  can  be 
approved. 

You  must  hold  permanent  permit*  b«for«  June  lft|  lOtI, 
if  yon  arc  shipping  to  a  cooperatire  buyer. 


h 
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PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

The  basic  price,  quoted  below  for  April,  1928,  is  to  be  paid  by  cooperating  dealers  on 
the  average  basic  quantity  established  by  each  producer.  For  all  milk  bouRht  in  excess  of 
(lie  basic  amount,  the  surplus  prices,  quoted  below  for  the  month  of  April  are  to  be  paid. 

Surplus  milk  will  be  paid  for  under  two  classifications.  Class  I,  represented  by  the 
amount  of  milk  in  excess  of  the  basic  average  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  which  will  be 
paid  for  by  cooperating  dealers  on  the  basis  of  92  score  butler,  solid  pack,  New  York  City, 
plus  20  per  cent  and  Class  II  surplus  represented  by  milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  first 
surplus  amount,  which  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat  average  92  score  butter  price  for  the  month. 

The  following  quotations  are  based  on  3  per  cent  butterfat  content  milk  and  a  differential 
of  4  cents  for  each  tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point,  up  or  down,  and  are 
for  all  railroad  points.      (Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  t»  local  arrangements). 

INTER-STATE   MILK  PRODUCERS'    ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that 
all  buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  proaucers,  snail  in  adaition  tnereio  maKe  ihe 
following  contributions  and  payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46%  quarts)  of 
all   milk  purchased    from   any  producer  at   price  listed   hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Prodncers'  Association  2  c  per  100  pounds  (46V4  quarts)  of 
all   milk   bought   from    members   of   said   Association. 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46V4  quarts)  of 
other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stabilization  of  markets  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 


BASIC  PRICE 

April 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B.  Market  Milk 

Test 
per  cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3  5 
■3!55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.78 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.06 
4.1 
4.1i 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
S. 

When   milk   is  not  tested   the  price 
Philadelphia   is   8  cents  per  quart. 


'^f. 


BASIC    PRICE 


Per 

Price 

100  lbs. 

per  qt. 

$3.29 

7.1 

3.31 

7.1 

3.33 

7.15 

3.35 

7.2 

3  37 

7.25 

3.39 

7.3 

3.41 

7.35 

3.43 

74 

3.45 

7.4 

3.47 

7.45 

3.49 

5.00 

3.51 

7.55 

3.58 

7  6 

3.55 

7.65 

3.57 

7.65 

3  59 

7.7 

3.61 

7.75 

3.63 

7.8 

3.65 

7.85 

3.67 

7.9 

3  69 

7.95 

3.71 

8. 

3.73 

8. 

3.75 

.      8  05 

3.77 

8.1 

3.79 

8.15 

3.81 

8.2 

3.83 

8  25 

S.85 

8.8 

8.87 

8.3 

889 

8.35 

8.91 

8.4 

8.98 

8.45 

8.95 

8  5 

8.97 

8.55 

8.99 

8.6 

4  01 

8.65 

4.08 

8.65 

4.05 

8.7 

4.07 

8.76 

4.09 

8.8 

Grade 
Quotations    are 
stations    carry    di 
arrangements. 

Prices   are    less 
tion   charges. 


f.  o.   b. 


APRIL  SURPLUS  PRICES 
P.   O.   B.   Philadelphia 

Class  I  Cass   IT 


Teat 
per 
rwt 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4,05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4  4 
4  45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4  r.5 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.0 
4.95 
5. 


per 

100  lbs 
$2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
3.41 
2.43 
245 
2.47 
2  49 
2.51 
2.58 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2  61 
2^63 
2.65 
2.67 
2  69 
2  71 
2;73 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2  81 
2.83 

2  85 
2.87 
2.89 
2.91 
2.93 
2.95 
2.97 
2.99 

3  01 
3  03 
3.05 
3.07 
3  00 
3.11 
3.13 
3.15 


per 
qt. 
6.05 
5.1 
5  15 
5.2 
6.2 
6.25 
5.3 
5  35 
5.4 
5.45 
65 
6.5 
5.55 

5  6 
5.65 
5.7 
5.75 
58 
5.8 
5.85 
59 
5.95 
6 

6  05 
6.1 
6.1 

6  15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.3 

635 

6.4 

6.4 

6.45 

6.5 

6.55 

6.6 

6  65 

6  7 

6.7 

6.75 


per 

per 

100  lbs 

qt 

$1.98 

4.25 

2  00 

4.8 

2.02 

4  35 

2.04 

4.4 

2.06 

4.4 

2.08 

4.45 

2.10 

4.5 

2  12 

4.55 

2  14 

4.6 

2.16 

4.66 

2.18 

4.7 

2.20 

4.75 

2.22 

4.75 

2  24 

4.8 

2  26 

4  85 

2.28 

49 

2.30 

4.95 

2.32 

5. 

2.34 

5.05 

2.36 

5.05 

2.38 

5.1 

2.40 

5.15 

2.42 

5.2 

2.44 

5.25 

2.46 

6.3 

2  48 

5.3 

2.50 

6.35 

2.52 

6.4 

2.64 

6.45 

2.56 

6.5 

2.58 

5.55 

2.60 

5.6 

2.62 

5.65 

2.64 

5.7 

2.66 

6.7 

2.68 

6.75 

2.70 

6.8 

2.72 

6.85 

2.74 

5.9 

2.76 

6.95 

2.78 

6. 

MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 

4%   at  all   Receiving  Stations 


1927 
May 
•Tune 
July 
Augnist 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 


Class  I 
2.07 
2.01 
1.98 
1.97 
2.17 
2.30 
2.34 
2.46 

2.34 
2.21 
2.85 
9.17 


April 
B  Market  Milk 
at   railroad   points, 
fferentials    subject 


Inland 
to    local 


freight    and    receiving    sta- 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

"71 

281 

201 


Miles 

to  10  incl. 
to  20  " 
to  30  " 
to  40  " 
to  50  " 
to  60  " 
to  70  " 
to  80  •' 
to  90  " 
to  100  " 
to  110  " 
to  120  " 
to  130  " 
to  140  " 
to  150  " 
to  160  " 
to  170  " 
to  180  " 
to  190  " 
to  200  " 
to  210  " 
to  220  " 
to  230  " 
to  240  " 
to  250  " 
to  260  " 
to  270  " 
to  280  " 
to  290  " 
to   300    " 


Freight  Rates 
100  lbs 
.268 
.283 
.308 
.313 
.333 
.843 
.864 
.874 
.880 
.890 
.414 
.424 
.484 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.400 
.605 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.650 
.666 
.566 
.576 
.681 
.590 
.600 


Price 
3%  milk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.89 
2  68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


57 
55 
55 
64 
52 
.52 
51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.46 
2.46 


APRIL  SURPLUS  PRICES 

At   all   Receiving   Stations 
Class  I 


Test 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
8  25 
3.3 
3  36 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 

3  55 
3.6 
3.66 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 

4  15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.36 
4.4 
4.46 
4.5 
4.56 

.6 
.65 
.7 
75 

a 

.85 

.0 
4.96 
5. 


4. 

4. 

4. 

4 

4 

4. 

4. 


per  100  lbs. 
$1  77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1  87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.28 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
231 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.65 
2.57 


Class  IT 
per  100  Ibe. 
$1.40 
1.42 
1.44 
1.46 
1.48 
1.50 
1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.60 
1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 


70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
,88 
90 
1.92 
1.94 

1  96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 

2  18 
2.20 


May  Prices 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers* 
Association  Inc* 
Tlie  price  paid  for  basic  milk  during 
May,  1928,  will,  subject  to  market 
conditions,  be  the  same  price  as  quoted 
for  April,  1928.  Milk  sold  to  cooper- 
ating dealers  will  be  paid  for  on  the 
basic  and  surplus  plan.  The  established 
basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  at  basic 
prices.  First  surplus,  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  basic  quantity,  will  be  paid  for 
by  cooperating  dealers  on  the  average 
price  of  92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  New 
York  City,  plus  20  per  cent  for  the 
month;  second  surplus,  represented  by 
shipments  of  milk,  in  excess  of  the  first 
surplus  amount,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  dealers  at  the  flat  92  score 
solid  packed  butter  price  New  York 
City,  for  the  month. 


MONTHLY 

3   per  cent   butter 


Class  II 
1.72 
1.67 


1.94 
1.83 
1.96 
l.tO 


1927 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 


F.OB, 
quart  Phila. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
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BASIC    PRICES    op    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 


content 

Receiving 
station    50    mile 
zone  per  cwt. 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 

2.71 
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2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 


APRIL  BUTTER   PRICES 

92  Score.   Solid  Pack 
Philadelphia     New    York 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

30 


48 
46«^ 

46V4 
46  V4 
45% 
45V^ 
47 

% 

46 

46^4 

45M! 
46 

461/6 

46V6 

46^ 

47 

47 

47% 

47% 

47'^ 

47 

46 

46 

46 


47 

451.4 

45V4 

45V4 

44>/i 

441/2 

46 

45% 

44% 

45 

44^ 

441,4 

45 

45% 

45% 

45% 

46 

46 

46% 

46% 

46% 

46 

45 

45 

45 


Chicago 

44% 

441,4 

44% 

43% 

43 

43 

43% 

43% 

42% 

42% 

43 

43 

43% 

44 

44 

44% 

44% 

45 

45 

45 

44% 

44% 

44% 

44% 

43% 


.>> 


•'Herd  About  Town' 

The  man  who  made  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before 
has  done  a  lot  for  his  country.  Now 
if  he  will  just  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  garlic  has  grown  before,  he 
will  earn  the  undying  gratitude  of  the 
Dairy   Industry. 


Are  you  going  to  have  a  few  feet  of 
silage  left  in  the  silo  this  spring  when 
the  cows  go  on  grass?  Level  it  off  and 
cover  it  with  chaff  or  some  similar 
material,  well  soaked  with  water,  so 
that  it  will  keep.  It  may  come  in  very 
handy  in  July  and  August  when  pas- 
tures are  short. 


A  cow  cannot  eat  enough  grass  alone 
to  produce  a  good  quantity  of  milk  and 
keep  in  flesh— feed  some  grain  to  heavy 
miiking  cows  even  on  good  pasture. 


Remember  when  the  cows  used  to  get 
"Hollow  Horn"  late  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring?  Some  still  get  the  same 
disease,  but  it  should  be  more  properly 
labeled   "Hollow    Belly." 


Cool  rainy  weather  during  April  has 
made  the  garlic  situation  worse  than 
usual 


Bill  Shiftless  writes  us  that  he  got  his 
new  permit.    Got  yours   yet? 


Eastern  States  Appeals 
to  Successful  Dairymen 

Eugene  Stapler  of  Yardley,  Pa., 
a    leading   dairyman    of    southern 
Buck  So,  has  been  using  the  selec- 
tive feed  buying  service  offered  by 
the    Eastern    States    Farmers'    Ex- 
change  since    April    1926.      As   de- 
scribed in  the  Anril  7th  issue  of  the 
Pennsj'lvania  Farmer,  Mirror  Lake 
Farm  is  operated  on  the  father  and 
son    partnership    plan    by    Eugene 
Stapler  and  his  son  Robert,  and  they 
have   a   herd   of  about  45   head   of 
tuberculin      tested      Holsteins,      all 
pure-bloods.      To    quote    from    the 
Pennsylvania   Farmer:    "The   aver- 
age production  of  the  herd  is  20% 
higher  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 
The   significance   of  that  statement 
is    apparent    only    when    one    learn 
that  the  mature  cows  now  averages 
12,050     pounds     milk     and     405.6 
pounds    butterfat.      It    is    no    small 
feat  to  make  a  material  increase  in 
the  production  of  a  herd  that  is  al- 
ready   so    far    above    the    average. 
The  ration  used  is  a  32%  commer- 
cial   feed   mixed   M'ith   home-grown 
grain." 

Tile  Staplers  use  Eastern  States 
32%  Supplement  Feed,  a  feed  mix- 
ed for  them  in  their  cooperatively 
owned  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change Mill  at  Buffalo  and  not  a 
commercial  ration. 

Eastern  States  feed  service  was 
introduced  to  farmers  in  southern 
Bucks  County  in  March  1926,  by 
the  Newtown  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. During  1926,  366  tons  of 
fjastern  States  grain  were  consumed 
at  this  station.  During  1927,  629 
tons  were  consumed  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  group  also  made  ship- 
ments on  alternate  months  to  Lang- 
home,  a  more  convenient  station 
for  some  of  the  farmers  who  origin- 
ally took  delivery  at  Newtown. 
The  Langhorne  shipments  of  1927 
amounted  to  130  tons.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  1928,  162  tons  of 
Eastern  States  grain  were  ordered 
by  the  members  of  the  Exchange 
at  Newtown,  an  increase  of  65  tons 
over  the  same  period  in    1927. 

Where  records  arc  kept,  Eastern 
States  prove  their  worth* 

The  record  of  growth  of  Eastern 
States  service  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania since  it  was  inaugurated  is 
equally  striking.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1928,  88 7o  more  feed 
was  distributed  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1927.  The 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  dairy 
feeds  amounted  to  58*^^  ;  the  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  poul- 
try  feeds   amounted  to    140%. 

For  information  on  Eastern 
States  feed  service  write  the  office. 

Eastern  States  f\iFm€Ps  Exchange 

A   non-stock,   non-profit  organization. 

owned   and  controlled   by   the 

farmers   it   serves 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 


It  pays  to  let  the  meadows  get  a  good 
start  before  turning  the  herd  out  to 
pasture. 


Some  are  still  debating  the  question 
of  whether  to  tfist  or  not  to  test  for 
Tuberculosis.  Testing  the  cows  for 
butterfat  and  weighing  the  milk,  or 
joining  a  testing  association  is  not  de- 
batable—it is  always  a  good  business 
venture. 


R-5-1928 
Eastern  States   Farmers'   Exchange, 
Box  l/f82,  Spring  field,  ^fass. 

Please    send    information    on    Eastern 
States    Feed    Service. 


»  • 


Name    . 
Address 
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Early  Pasture  Is  A 


s 


TIMULANT 


But  Its  Not  ^ 
Square  Meal 


^•* »'»,.., 


*'vV^»'» 


The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  a  recent  bulletin, 
sets  forth  some  facts  on  pasture 
feeding  worth  the  attention  of  every 
practical  dairyman.  The  bulletin 
says  in  part : 


"One  of  the  hardest -working  animals  on  the  farm  is  the  high- 
producing  dairy  cow.  If  she  produces  as  much  as  35  pounds  of 
milk  a  day  she  can  ordinarily  not  eat  and  digest  enough  grass 
to  furnish  all  the  nutrients  for  her  requirements.  A  cow  pro- 
ducing only  20  or  25  pounds  per  day  will  scarcely  be  able  to  get 
sufficient  nutrients  out  of  the  good  pasture  grass  which  she  can 
eat  to  keep  up  this  amount  of  production.  Yet  thousands  of 
farmers  expect  their  dairy  cows  to  produce  more  than  this 
during  the  summer  on  poor  pastures  with  no  additional  feed. 

"Early  spring  grass  is  watery  and  immature  and  may  contain  less 
than  10  ]x>unds  of  dry  matter  per  100  pounds  of  grass.  This  is  a 
smaller  quantity  of  dry  matter  than  is  contained  in  100  pounds 
of  milk.  A  cow  producing  35  pounds  of  milk  per  day  must  gather 
and  eat  about  275  to  300  pounds  of  early  spring  grass  to  get 
enough  feed  for  her  requirements.  It  would  be  practically  im- 
possible for  her  to  do  this  on  the  very  best  of  pasture. 

".  .  .  In  addition  to  good  pasture,  cows  producing  more  than 
20  pounds  of  milk  daily  should  be  given  1  pound  of  grain  to 
each  4  to  6  pounds  of  milk  produced." 


On  Pasture  Feed  AMCO  20%  DAIRY 

AMCO  20%  DAIRY  supplies  all  the  additional 
energy,  nutrients,  and  minerals  that  your  cows  need, 
at  a  price  that  makes  grain  feeding  on  pasture  no 
hardship.  Feed  your  35  pound  cows  5-6  lbs.  of 
AMCO  20%  DAIRY  daily,  and  your  50  pound  cows 
8  lbs.  of  AMCO  20%  DAIRY. 

See  your  Authorized  Amco  Agent   today. 

AMCO 


=  f  FEED  MIXING  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE  ORPICES:  PEORIA,  ILL. 

PSmm  Ol:  PEORIA.  ILL.t  OMAHA.  NEB.;  OWENSBORO,  KY. 
A«MM  PUtntt ««  POWELL,  GARLAND,  and  WORLAND.  WYO. 

DIVISION  OFFICE:  MUNCY,  PA. 
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Fashions  Changed 


Trr*!*    K  <afT»<ac  n » 


*Tor»ro 


Fashions  in  refreshments  have  chang- 
ed, said  Lucile  Brewer,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  college  of  home  economics, 
speaking  before  four  hundred  housewives 
who  gathered  about  her  tea  table  at 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. While  members  of  her  classes 
in  cookery  brought  forth  brown  and 
white  sandwiches,  paper  thin,  and  frosted 
cakes  and  decorated  cookies. 

Refreshments  must  be  simple  and 
light,  she  said.  Gone  are  the  days  of 
elaborate  concoctions  to  plague  tiie 
dyspeptic,  to  burden  the  light-spirited, 
and  to  bring  nightmares  to  the  unwary. 
The  considerate  hostess  does  not  spoil 
her  guests'  dinner  after  an  afternoon  of 
bridge;  nor  disturb  their  night  slumbers 
by  the  indlgestibility  of  her  evenings' 
refreshments.  "Ice  cream  and  cake  are 
sufficient  for  evening,  but  if  more  filling 
food  is  desired  a  salad  and  sandwiches 
may  be  substituted,  but  botii  salad  and 
ice  are   unnecessary." 

Wafers,  small  sandwiches,  or  little 
cakes  served  with  a  beverage  are  de- 
lightful and  sufficient  refreshment  for 
any  occasion. 

Use  More  Cocoa 

Miss  Brewer  urges  greater  use  of 
cocoa  as  a  refreshment  drink  because  it 
adds  milk  to  the  diet.  "The  reason  that 
so  much  bad  cocoa  is  served  is  that  it 
is  poorly  made.  Cocoa  must  be  well 
cooked  ajid  the  ingredients  combined 
hot." 

Miss  Brewer  looks  forward  to  the 
return  to  favor  of  the  well-made  loaf 
cake  of  plain  white,  yellow,  or  chocolate 
mixture.  "Of  course,  it  must  be  a  very 
well-made  cake.  Little  cakes  may  be 
less  perfect  but  a  large  cake  must  score 
higher  as  to  texture,  grain,  and  crumb 
because  its  faults  are  more  apparent. 
There  is  nothing  more  attractive  than 
slices  of  a  perfect  cake  and  it  also  takes 
less  time  to  make,  with  fewer  dishes  to 
wash." 

Ribbon  saadwiches  made  of  slices  of 
buttered  white  and  Boston  brown  bread 
pressed  together  and  sliced  into  narrow 
strips  were  admired,  as  were  the  "open 
faced"  sandwiches,  spread  with  seasoned 
butter  and  decorated  with  sifted,  hard- 
cooked  eggs,  sliced  stuffed  olives  and 
tiny  little  sprigs  of  parsley. 

Double-Decker  Rolls 

Double-decker  rolls  made  of  a  quick 
yeast  dough,  rolled  thin,  lightly  butter- 
ed, and  two  rounds  baked  together  in  a 
muffin  tin  are  ideal.  To  butter,  the  top 
round  can  be  lifted  off  without  destroy- 
ing the  "figure"  of  the  roll.  Cheese 
biscuits  made  of  an  ordinary  baking 
powder  dough  to  which  sifted  cheese 
has  been  added  lightly  are  delightful 
with  hot  tea.  These  thin,  and  when 
served  hot  need  not  be  buttered. 


A  good  furuitu»e  polish  is  qjuwle  of 
equal  parts  of  vinegar,  turpentine,  and 
boiled  linseed  oil  mixed  thoroughly. 


Philadelphia  House 

Wives  iVttend 

Cooking  School 

That  Philadelphia  housewives  are  very 
much  interested  in  learning  new  and 
better  methods  of  cooking  was  shown 
most  conclusively  the  week  of  April  16tli, 
when  they  turned  out  in  crowds  for 
Miss  DeBoth's  Cooking  School,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music. 

The  Pliiladelpliia  Public  Ledger  felt 
that  a  big  newspa])er  loses  a  desirable, 
close  personal  contact  with  its  readers 
because  of  its  size.  To  counteract  this 
loss  they  opened  a  cooking  school  of 
four  sessions,  with  Miss  Jessie  DeBoth, 
as  lecturer  and  invited  the  housewives 
of  Philadelphia   to   attend. 

They  accepted  this  Invitation  and  12,- 
600  persons  attended  the  school.  The 
police  report  that  approximately  15,000 
were  turned  away,  and  at  the  Tuesday 
afternoon  session,  April  17th,  in  the  rain, 
more  than  2,500  women  stood  in  line 
waiting  for  a  seat  after  the  hall  was 
filled  to  its  capacity  of  about  3100. 

The  management  of  the  Academy  tell 
us  that  only  upon  two  previous  occasions 
have  their  crowds  equaled  this  one  in 
size.  These  were  a  Pavlowa  perform- 
ance and  a  convention  at  which  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  was  the  speaker. 

Would  you  like  to  try  some  of  these 
biscuits    Miss   DeBoth   demonstrated? 
Butter-Scotch  Rolls 

Line  a  layer  cake  pan  with  a  paste 
made  by  creaming  one  cup  brown  sugar 
and   1/3  cup  of  shortening. 

Roll  baking  power  biscuit  dough  to  a 
quarter  incii  thickness.  Sprinkle  the 
following  on  top:  I  cup  sugar,  2  table- 
spoons flour,  1  teaspoons  cinnamon,  Va 
cup  raisins.  Roll  as  for  jelly  roll.  Cut 
about  Vx  inch  thick;  place  in  pan  with 
cut  side  down.  Be  sure  to  fill  pan  only 
half  full  so  that  syrup  does  not  overflow. 
Bake  in  hot  oven  till  done,  about  16  or 
20  minutes. 


It  Pays  to  Look  Over 

the  Human  Machine 

The  life  of  machinery  depends  on 
keeping  all  the  spare  parts  in  repair. 
You  know  that  it  pays  to  tighten  a 
bolt  when  it  first  loosens  and  to  oil 
the  bearings  even  before  there  is  any' 
friction. 

This  same  principle  of  overlooking  and 
overhauling  applies  to  the  human 
machine — your  body.  Go  to  a  doctor 
and  have  yourself  looked  over.  Repair- 
ing the  little  defects  that  he  may  find 
will  keep  your  body  in  good  running 
order.  A  health  examination  may  add 
years  to  your  life. 

Many  large  industries  give  physical 
examinations  not  only  to  new  men  but 
also  follow  this  up  with  a  yearly  exami- 
nation of  all  employees.  Such  examina- 
tions are  a  money-saving  as  well  as  a 
life-saving  measure  for  both  the  work- 
ing man  and  the  company  for  which 
he  works. 

If  you  regularly  inspect  your  washing 
macbiine,  a  vaciiiqp  cleaner  or  electric 
pump  why  not  place  an  equal  value  on 
your  own  health? 


PROra  YOUR 

No  Other  Milker  Has  All 
"These  Advantages— 


Automatic  Control  of 
Suction 

When  the  milk  flow  from  either  cow 
stops— SUCTION  STOPS  on  that 
cow  AUTOMATICALLY. 


Suction  Adjustment  for 
Each  Cow 

No  over-milking  of  the  easy  milkers 
— no  changing  your  herd  around — 
just  the  right  amount  of  suction  for 
each  cow  obtained  INSTANTLY. 


DyPL[\  MILKER 

Avoids  These 


INSTALLATION  EXPENSE. 


OlDT?     T    TMCC 
1    11   1^     i_j1i  ^«_ik-'. 


Milk  Flow  Separately, 
Visible 

Each  cow's  milk  is  plainly  seen  as  it 
enters  a  glass  chamber  before  pass- 
ing into  a  covered  ORDINARY 
SHIPPING  CAN. 


Gas  Engine  or  Electric 
Power 

SIMPLE — a  woman  or  12  year  old 

child  can  operate  it. 

SANITARY — only  one  line  of  hose 

to  claw  and  from  claw  to  each  cup. 

Can   be   cleaned    thoroughly   in    10 

minutes. 

EFFICIENT — combines  suction  and 

squeeze  action  the  calf  way. 

PORTABLE — no   installation— and 

no  pipe  lines. 

ECONOMICAL  OPERATION— uses  H 

HP  motor  or  J^  HP  engine. 


GUESS  WORK. 
OVER-MILKING  easy  milkers. 

CONSTANT  SUCTION  to  hold 
teat  cups  on. 

CONTINUED  SUCTION  on  an 
exhausted  udder  if  left  on  after  milk 
flow  stops. 

REARRANGING  of  herds  to  get 
hard  milkers  in  "pairs"  and  easy 
milkers  in  "pairs". 

HOLDING  OF  HEAT  in  an  air 
tight  pail— DUPLEX  milks  into  an 
ordinary  milk  can  with  ventillated 
cover. 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  USELESS 
LABOR  THROUGH  HAND 
MILKING. 

The  average  adult  user  of  a 
DUPLEX  can  milk  16  to  20  cows 
per  hour  at  an  expense  of  not  over 
4c  per  hour  to  run  the  machine. 


PAY     AS     IT     EARNS     ITS     WAY 


Practical 

Milks  two  cows  at  once,  but 
with  separate  pump — separ- 
ate suction  adjustment — 
separate  visible  milk  cham- 
ber— separate  automatic  cut- 
off suction  when  milk  flow 
stops. 


Guaranteed 

Built  of  the  best  material 
obtainable.  Ball  bearing 
worm  drive  power  trans- 
mission. Aluminum  cylin- 
der pumps.  Any  defective 
parts  replaced  FREE  for 
five  years. 


Proven 

Thousands  of  earlier  and 
present  models  have  been 
sold     during    past   EIGHT 

YEARS. 


SPECIAL    OFFER  NOW 

To  only  one  actual  Dairyman  in  each  community  to  introduce  this 
simplest,  latest  and  best  development  in  milking  machmes. 

Send  in  coupon  today.     Don't  wait.     A  two  cent  stamp  may  mean 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you,  but  you  must  be  an  actual  milk  producer. 

This  offer  is  for  just  ONE  producer  in  a  neighborhood.     You  will  be 
glad  if  you  are  that  one. 

SEND  COUPON  TODAY 


COUPON 

Bath  Mfg.  and  Sales  Corporation,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  (without  cost  or 
obligation)  your  circular  "What 
Users  Say"  and  your  SPECIAL 
OFFER  which  I  agree  to  consider 
confidential. 

Name — • 

Address 

State  — - 

R.  F.  D.  No No.  Cows  Milked.- ....i; 
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Cool  your  Milk 

this  new  and  better  ^ 


TT7>,^ ,  Cool  it  quickly  to  below  50 

VVUy.   .     degrees    and    KEEP    IT 

COOL.    Do  this  if  you  want  top  prices    .     .     .     and  if 

you  want  to  supply  milk  that  is  clean,  wholesome  and  low 

in  bacterial  count. 

The  ESCO  Milk  Cooling  Cabinet  is  designed  exclusively 
for  cooling  and  storing  milk  on  the  dairy  farm.  Operated 
by  electric  refrigeration  .  .  .  controlled  automati- 
cally, maintaining  an  uniformly  low  temperature.  Cans 
of  milk  placed  in  the  ice  cold  water  of  an  ESCO  Cabinet 
are  cooled  quickly  and  kept  at  a  temperature  below  50 
degrees. 

It  is  the  easiest  method — clean,  trouble-free  and  inex- 
pensive.   Exactly  what  you  have  been  seeking. 


u: 


below 


50« 


E 


p« 


t. 


bo 


^ 


:te 


ree 

Circular 
tells  all 
about  it! 

Send  for  it 
Now! 


PATENT  APPLIED 


ELECTRIC  MILK 

COOLING  CABINET 


Some  territory  still 
open  for  distributors 
and  dealers 


Built  in  4,  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14-can  capaci- 
ties. Insulated  with 
3"  cork  on  all  sides. 
Refrigerating  coils 
encircle    interior. 


<^^ 


O^ 


^<^yw  •  />y^' 


Coope 

The  "ballyhoo"  days  of  agricultural 
cooperation  have  passed.  No  longer  is 
the  "sign  'em  up"  campaign  the  chief 
aim  of  farmer  business  organization. 
Agricultural  cooperation  today,  says 
Chris  L.  Christensen,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  em- 
phasizing better  marketing  services  and 
increased    business    efficiency. 

Three  distinct  phases  of  agricultural 
cooperation  since  1905  are  cited  by  Mr. 
Christensen,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eiconomics.  In 
the  1.5  years  from  1905  to  1920,  he  says, 
large  gains  were  made  in  the  number  of 
fanners'  elevators,  livestock  shipping  as- 
sociations, cooperative  creameries,  fruit- 
parking  associations,  fluid-milk  organi- 
zations, and  the  like.  Tht^e  were  typi- 
cally local  in  nature  and  relatively  small 
in  annual  overturn.  They  were  designed 
to  perform  the  first  stages  of  the  mar- 
keting process. 


ration  Rests  on  Marketing  Effi 

Kn.m  1918  to  1925  the  formation  of 
large-scale  marketing  organisations  was 
a  striking  feature  of  cfK)perative  devel- 
oi)nu'nt.  Some  of  these  attempted  the 
performance  of  more  advanced  stages 
of  the  marketing  process,  even  going  into 
terminal  market  operations.  Tiiese  at- 
tempted regional  pools,  large  in  volume 
and  in  the  area  covered.  Still  others 
sought  to  improve  marketing  services 
and  promote  payment  of  differentials  for 
quality,  standardization  of  reliable  prod- 
ucts, and  study  of  and  response  to  con- 
sumer preferences.  A  feature  of  this 
growth  was  the  prevalence  of  "iron- 
clad" and  long-term  contracts  providing 
heavy  penalties  for  selling  outside  the 
pool.  Some  of  these  organizations  have 
failed,  others  have  modi  fled  their  prac- 
tices. 

"Members  of  present-day  organiza- 
tion.s,"  Mr.  Christensen  says,  "are  being 
selected  rather  than  merely  signed  up 
wholesale.     Membership  contracts  are  be- 


ciency 

ing  modified  to  meet  the  financial  and 
other  economic  conditions  of  the  grower. 
Notions  of  arbitrary  price  fixing  by  co- 
operative organizations  have  been  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  efficient  business  prac- 
tices. Cooperative  managers,  directors, 
and  leading  growers,  instead  of  merely 
admiring  the  beauties  of  cooperation, 
are  thinking  of  its  problems — financing, 
selling,  management,  better  grading  and 
standardization,  and  getting  a  product 
of  uniform  quality  to  market.  They  are 
thinking  of  ways  cooperative  business 
can  he  made  efficient  and  are  giving  at- 
tention to  better  balanced  production 
programs.  The  associations  are  growing 
in  experience,  in  financial  strength,  and 
in  the  confidence  of  their  members. 
Generally,  they  are  geting  on  a  better 
business  basis." 


Sand  or  stones  that  have  clay  or  dirt 
mixed  with  them  will  not  make  good 
concrete. 


Vocational  School  at 

Unionville  Uses  Dairy 

Council  Pageant 

One  of  the  finest  i)resentations  yet 
given  of  the  "Masque  of  Beauty  Througlj 
the  Ages"  was  that  mside  by  tiic  students 
of  the  Unionville  Joint  Consolidated 
High  School,  ITnlonville,  Cliester  County, 
Pennsylvania  on    April   11th,   12th,   IStli. 

This  school  staged  tlie  Dairy  Council 
pageant  with  the  same  degree  of  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  its  use  during 
the  past  two  years  in  large  city  higli 
schools. 

The  preparation  for  tlie  pageant,  which 
traces  man's  search  for  health  througli 
early  periods  of  history  down  to  the 
present,  has  covered  many  montlis.  The 
costumes  were  largely  made  by  girls  in 
the  sewing  classes  while  the  scenery  was 
constructed  by  boys  in  the  carpentry 
groups.  Two  of  the  episodes  were  staged 
in  Harrisburg  on  Vocational  Night  dur- 
ing the  January  Farm  Products  Show. 
Since  that  time  all  of  tlie  various  depart- 
ments in  the  school  liave  united  in  the 
development    of    the    project. 

"The  Masque  of  Beauty  Through  the 
Ages"  attracted  a  wide  amount  of  in- 
terest. Tlie  audience  for  the  three  suc- 
cessive nights  taxed  the  capacity  of  the 
auditorium. 

A  thirty-two  page  program  containing 
a  synopsis  of  the  pageant  and  its  cast 
was  made  possible  by  the  advertising  of 
local  merchants  and  dealers. 

The  success  of  this  tmdertaking  which 
involved  the  co-operation  of  the  members 
of  the  school  body  and  facility,  together 
with  the  support  it  received  from  the 
local  community,  is  one  of  the  demon- 
strations of  the  splendid  progress  which 
vocational  education  is  making  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Farm  Labor  Su]^ply 

T^arger  Than  Year  Ago; 

Wages  Unchangcfl 

A  farm  labor  supply  slightly  larger 
than  at  this  time  a  year  ago,  but  with 
farm  wages  at  about  the  same  level,  is 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Eiconomics,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  increased  farm  labor  supply,  says 
the  report,  is  probably  due  to  the  lower 
volume  of  industrial  employment,  while 
relatively  high  industrial  wages  have 
apparently  .  acted  to  maintain  farm 
wages  at  about  the  same  level  as  last 
spring. 

The  general  level  of  farm  wages  on 
April  1  is  reported  at  166  per  cent  of 
pre-war  ,or  6  points  above  January  1928, 
and  the  same  as  on  April  1  last  year. 
The  rise  since  January  is  largely  seasonal 
and  reflects  the  demand  for  farm  labor 
at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  season. 

The  demand  for  farm  hands  is  about 
the  same  as  at  this  time  last  year,  but 
the  supply  of  farm  labor  has  increased 
approximately  4  per  cent  The  level  of 
farm  wages  is  also  considerably  higher 
than  the  level  of  farm  prices  received 
by  producers  which  on  March  16  was 
137  per  cent  of  pre-war. 

All  geographic  divisions  reported  in- 
creases in  monthly  wages  over  January 
except  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  where 
there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  supply  of 
farm  labor. 
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American  Institute 

of  Cooperation 

The  University  of  California,  at 
r.erkeley  in  that  state  will  house  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation  dur- 
i;ig  the  coming  July. 

The  program  involves  three  distinct 
..liases:  First,  a  field  trip  occupying 
;.ne  week,  beginning  July  9th,  during 
A-hich  various  cooperation  organizations 
sill  be  visited;  second,  a  two  week's 
:  ooperative  trade  conference  at  the  Un- 


winning  July  16th  and  ending  July  28th, 
md  third,  a  number  of  courses  dealing 
with  the  principles  of  cooperation  and 
.ooperative  business  practices,  which 
will  be  offered  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia for  a  period  of  four  weeks,  be- 
i;inning  July  9th  and  ending  August  4th, 

:f)28.  '-i   I 

About   60  jiercent   of  this  year's  pro- 

•rain    will    be    devoted    to    problems    of 

'acific    Coast    Cooperation    and    40    per 

int     to     problems     of    cooperatives    in 

•ther  parts   of  the    United   States.     The 

! TOgram  committee  has  so  arranged  the 

ourscs  that  the  morning  sessions  of  the 

institute   will   be   devoted  to  the   larger 

(juestions    and    issues    in    which    the    co- 

-peratives  of  the  United  States   have   a 

lommon  interest. 

Afternoon  sessions  will  continue  the 
discussion  of  these  larger  problems  in 
j-roup  conferences  which  will  also  take 
up  si>ecific  problems  effecting  particular 
commodities. 

Cooperative  Pilgrimage 

One  of  the  features  of  the  1928  session 
(»f  the  Institute  will  be  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  birthplace  of  modern  cooperation. 
It  was  in  Southern  California,  among  the 
citrus  fruit  growers  that  the  modern 
idea  of  cooperative  marketing  was  born. 

Through  groves  and  orchards,  assembl- 
ing plants  and  through  general  head- 
quarters, the  eastern  pilgrims  will  be 
conducted,  and  every  detail  of  the  hand- 
ling of  the  principal  California  products 
of  orchards  and  fields  will  be  explained 
l)y  experts. 

Tour  of   the  Pacific  Northwest 

Following  the  general  sessions  of  the 
Institute  a  personally  conducted  tour 
covering  the  important  cooperatives  in 
Oregon,  Washington  State  and  Idaho 
has  been  planned. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  the 
entire  program  of  the  Institute  and  the 
many  interesting  trips,  communicate 
directly  with  Charles  W.  Holman,  Sec- 
retary, 1731  Eye  St„  N.  W,  Washington, 
I).  C. 


Keep  Accounts  Straight 

Field  work  is  now  starting  and  it  is 
a  busy  season.  Do  not  fail  to  take  a 
few  minutes  a  day  to  keep  the  accotuit 
book  up  to  date  If  it  is  put  off  you 
will  never  catch  up. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department, 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 

work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 

Department  of  tlie  Dairy  Council, 

for  the  month  of  March,  1928. 

No.    Inspections    Made..  2,994 

No.  Sediment  Test    ....      962 

No.   Meetings  Held    6 

Attendance   682 

No.   Man  Days,  Fairs 

and  Exhibits    8 

No.  Miles  Traveled  ...19,178 
During  the  month  98  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations— 27  of  which  were  rein- 
stated before  the  month  was  up. 
To  date  97,146  farm  inspections 
have   been   made. 
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e  greatest  help 
your  pasture  ever 

Now  you  can  get  Orange  Checker  Cow  Chow— the  com- 
plete supplement  to  fresh  spring  grass.     It's  good  old 
Cow  Chow  quality  and  ready  to  feed  just  as  you  buy  it. 

Feed  Orange  Checker  while  grass  is  new  and  green.  Go 
back  to  your  Green  Checker  Cow  Chow  when  your  pasture 
starts  to  dry. 

The  checkerboard  feed  dealer  is  selling  Orange  Checker  Cow 
Chow  at  an  attractive  price.     See  him  I 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

EiiM  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Smrvic* 

Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet— free 


24%     PROTEIN    cow     CHOW 
20%    PROTEIN    COW     CHOW 
CALr  CHOW     BULKY-LAS     PIG   CHOW      HOG    CHOW 


u  u  u  u 


CHOWS 


100-Real  Dairy  Cows- 100 
On  Hand  it  All  Tunes 


iffT 


Tuberculin  tested.  Gnemaeys,  Jer- 
sey* and  Holsteina  from  accredited 
herds.  Pric^  to  sell.  Carload  lots 
a  specialty. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phone  3S0,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
**The  Man  Who  Sell*  Good  Cowt^* 


Philadelphia  Inter-State 

Dairy  Council 

General  Offices 

2J9  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 

A  cooperative  movement  established 
for  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  publicity  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  dairy 
products  and  their  food  value  in 
nutrition. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 


in 


AfilUted  with  the  Natloaal  Dairy 
C«TincU 
Oftoers 
Dr.  Clytle  L.  King,  C%«in>an 
H.  D.  AU«ba«h.  TiM  OhAirmim 
».  W.  Baldwatok.  B«a«»»i^  S«oreUry 
B.  J.  HarbiMW.  Jr..  TraMorar 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kindf  0}  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Guernseys —  Jerseys 

A  Specially 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Meroer  Street 
Phone  72  HUghtstown,  N.  J. 
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•THE  New  McCormick-Deering  ball-bearing  separator 
*  is  another  step  forward  in  the  progress  of  the  dairy 
industry.  This  machine,  built  in  sizes  ranging  from 
350  to  1500  pounds  per  hour,  is  not  merely  a  new  model 
but  a  distinctly  new  type.  Do  not  fail  to  see  it  at  the 
nearest  dealer's. 

International  Harvester  Co. 

of  America 


PHILADELPHIA 


HARRISBURG 


BALTIMORE 


First  Annual  Consignment  Sale  of  the 
Chester  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association 

to  b*  held  at 

Sunny  Ridge  Farms,  Chadds  Ford  Junction,  Pa. 
Thursday,  May  31st,  1928;  12.15  P.  M.     Eastern  Standard  Time. 

TkU  taU  will  ineluda: 

20  c*wt  in  milk  and  cUm  tpringart;    10  brad  kaifart;  13  apan  haifart;    7  bull*  af  Mrvicaabla  aga. 

These  cattle  have  been  selected  from  the  best  herds  in  Chester  County,  and  every 
animal  sold  will  be  healthy,  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  negative  to  two  or  more  blood  tests 
for  contagious  abortion. 

For  Information  and  Catalogue,  write 

JAMES  B.  LINGLE, 

Chairman  of  Salaa  Committee, 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


TfTAoe 

MARK 


NICE 


Red. 

U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


More  MONEY 
for 

YOUR  MILK 

Write  today  for  descriptive  litera- 
ls ,^^__-_  ture  and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 
MMSOf  Clark's  fURITY  Milk  Strainers 
f_^  •^  help  you  get  Grade  "A"  test  and 
'g'^ fi  ■*  '^^^'^^  money  for  your  milk. 

^"^  ^  **  It  ii  the  only  Strainer  mode  that's  gaar. 
anteed  toatrain  100%  clean.  Uur  10  Day  Trial  Test  en- 
abii'M  vou  to  prove  It  at  our  riak  -your  money  back  if  It 
fails  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt.  Thoasands  in  us^  —two 
sizes  :o  qt.  and  18  qt.   Sold  by  dealer*  every  where.     (6) 

PURITT  STAMPINO  COMPANT 

Dept.  FS  Battle  Creek,  MlchigaB 


P^  DR  CLARKim 
MILK  STRAINER     ft 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 


Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST   CHESTER,  PA. 


Cow  Test,  Like  Charity,  May  Begin  at  Home 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
ing  rod,  just  before  it  is  loaded  for  ship- 
ment for  if  tliere  is  any  millf  spilled  in 
loading  or  in  handling  over  rough  roads, 
the  loss  is  generally  from  the  top  of  the 
can,  particularly  if  the  can  has  been  un- 
disturbed over  night. 

Thefts  of  milk  and  cream  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  One  Inter-State 
member  had  a  hired  man  who  helped 
himself    to    two    quarts    of    milk,    every 

lllgnl,    for    Iwo    ^cars    uciurc    nc    was    uia- 

covered.  He  very  thougiitfully  filled  up 
the  cans  with  water  to  camoflage  the 
transaction.  (The  removal  of  two  quarts 
of  16%  cream  from  the  top  of  a  40  qt. 
can  of  3.6%  milk  and  replacing  with 
water  will  reduce  the  butterfat  content 
of  that  can  of  milk  to  2.78%). 

Another  member  had  a  young  colored 
hired  man  whose  diet  was  apparently 
very  deficient  in  vitamin  A,  and  which 
he  supplemented  with  cream  from  the 
employer's  milk  cans  after  business 
hours.  Another  member  had  a  neighbor 
whom  he  found  to  be  visiting  his  milk 
house  regularly  each  week-end,  not  as 
did  Demosthenes  carrying  a  lighted  lan- 
tern in  broad  daylight,  but  under  cover 
of  darkness  and  carrying  a  4  quart  can. 

Removal  of  milk  for  family  use  from 
cans  that  have  not  been  disturbed  for 
sometime  is  a  task  that  requires  some 
precautionary  skill.  When  Bill  Jones 
was  asked  about  that  possible  source  of 
loss,  he  cliuckled  with  glee.  "You  can't 
hang  that  one  on  me,"  he  said,  "The 
Missus  always  sends  the  hired  girl  or 
one  of  the  children  to  get  the  milk  for 
the   house." 

Right  there  Bill  convicted  himself.  Mrs. 
J.ines  certainly  should  be  permitted  to 
liave  all  the  milk  and  cream  she  wants 
for  household  use  and  the  daughter  is 
entitled  to  all  she  wants  for  cooking  les- 
sons and  week-end  parties;  Bill,  him- 
self, is  no  piker  when  it  comes  to  using 
the  "lacteal  fluid"  on  his  oatmeal,  but 
he  should  make  it  his  job  to  get  the 
milk  himself,  for  the  household,  direct 
from  the  cooler  to  guard  against  some- 
one less  experienced  taking  the  cream 
from  the  milk  that  is  to  be  sold  on  a 
l)utterfat  basis. 

The  freezing  of  milk  in  winter  and 
partial  churning  in  summer  cause 
greater  losses  in  test  than  most  dairy- 
men realize.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  get  a  representative  sample  from  milk 
that    is   partly   frozen. 

In  a  recent  check  up,  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'    Association    found    that    the 


average  test  of  the  milk  from  a  number 
of  dairies,  on  days  when  it  was  frozen 
was  3.38%  butterfat  and  4.00%  from  the 
same  dairies  on  the  days  when  it  was 
not  frozen.  In  addition  to  the  loss  in 
test  it  is  practically  Impossible  to  cor- 
rectly weigh  milk  at  various  frozen 
stages.  The  accumulation  of  slush  in 
the  weigh  tank  will  be  influenced  by 
every  can  of  milk  tliat  is  emptied.  It  is 
impossible    to    calculate    the    constantly 


^1. ; ~ „«.:«... 


Just  as  freezing  in  winter  affects  tests 
adversely,  churning  in  summer  causes 
even  greater  losses.  When  milk  that  has 
not  been  sufficiently  cooled  before  sliip- 
ping  has  been  hauled  Inng  distances  over 
rough  roads,  tlie  constant  agit  ition 
causes  the  churning  of  the  cream  into 
small  particles  of  butter.  Naturally 
when  sampled  the  butter  particles  do 
not  get  into  the  sample  and  low  tests 
result.  The  milk  weigher  and  sami)ler 
generally  does  not  notice  tliis  condition. 

The  parchment  papers,  already  men- 
tioned will  help  prevent  both  freezing 
and  churning.  In  winter  time  their  use 
will  keep  a  thick  layer  of  cream  from 
freezing  to  the  can  lids  and  in  summer 
their  use  will  seal  the  air  spaces  in  the 
necks  of  the  milk  cans  which  if  left 
o])en  permit  agitation  enough  to  cause 
small  particles  of  butter  to  form. 

The  first  essential  preventative  against 
churning  and  the  most  Important  one 
Is  to  have  the  milk  as  cold  as  possible. 
(55;^  F.  or  lower).  Thoroughly  stirring 
just  before  shipping  will  alst)  aid  to  pre- 
vent losses  in  test  from  eitlier  freezing 
or  churning. 

Therefore  our  advice  to  our  friend 
William  Jones,  and  to  all  others  whose 
tests  are  not  as  high  as  it  is  thought 
they  should  be,  before  you  let  yourselves 
get  all  "bet  up"  and  before  your  lan- 
guage shocks  your  family  and  makes 
your  iiired  man  blush,  it  would  be  well 
to  check  up  on  all  possible  sources  of 
loss  wliich  may  occur  before  your  re- 
sponsibility as  a  producer  ends,  and  the 
resi)onsll)ility  of  your  milk  buyer  begins. 

(1)  See  that  your  can  lids  fit  tightly. 

(2)  Use  parchment  papers  every  day 
in  the  year. 

(3)  Lock  the  milk  room  door. 

(4)  Be  careful  in  removing  milk  for 
the  house. 

(6)  Cool  and  stir  the  milk  thoroughly 
before   shipping. 

In  most  cases,  to  borrow  a  quotation 
from  a  paint  manufacturer,  you  will 
find  that,  "If  you  save  the  surface  you 
save  all." 


Montgomery  County 


A  program  announcing  the  events  of 
tlie  Second  Annual  Field  Day  of  the 
.Montgomery  County  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
to  be  held  on  Many  Springs  Farm,  May 
;j()th,  1928,  New  Centreville,  Montgom- 
ery  Co.,  Penna. 

8.30    A.    M.   Standard   Time. 

Cattle  Judging  Contest — in  which 
prizes  will  be  presented — open  to 
Boys  and  Girls  under  18  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Stanford,  President 
of  tiie  Montgomery  County  Dairy 
Institute,  will  judge  and  explain  the 
various  points. 

10.30  A  M.,  Standard  Time. 

Tour  of  Stables.  Many  Springs  Herd 
consists  of  146  head  of  Island  Bred 
cattle.     Don't   miss  this. 

11.30  A.  M.,  Standard  Time.    Lunch. 
Bring       Basket       Lunch.        (Many 
Springs  Farms  will  furnish  milk). 


Jersey  Cattle  Club 

12.30  P.  M.,  Standard  Time. 

Demonstrating     the     idea     of     line 
breeding.     Mr.     J.     M.     Anderson, 
owner  of  this  famous  herd  will  ex- 
plain    in     detail     the     "Why     and 
Wherefore"  of  this  problem. 
1.45  P.  M.  Standard  Time. 
Awarding  of  prizes. 
2.00  P.  M.,  Standard  Time. 

H.    D.    AUebach,    president    of    the 
Inter-State   Milk   Producers'    Assoc- 
iation, will  make  a  talk  on  "Market- 
ing  of   Dairy   Products." 
2.16  P.  M.,  Standard  Time. 
Five  minute  talks  by: 
L.  W.  Morley,  Secty.  American  Jer- 
sey Cattle  Club. 
Dr.  H.  O.  Neuhaus,  Bureau  of  An- 
imal  Industry,   Harrisburg,   Pa. 
Robt.    Eno,    Field    Man,    American 

Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
R.   G.   Walt*.    Montgomery   County 
Farm  Agent. 
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Modern  Methods  in  Cool- 
ing Milk  on  the  Farm 

Continued  from  page  8) 
you  can,  with  a  hand  pump,  fashion  a 
method  of  returning  the  ice  water  to  the 
liarrel  by  pump  and  then  permitting 
}iravity  to  flood  the  cooler  and  return 
llie  water  to  the  pump  from  the  lower 
barrel.  A  few  strokes  on  the  pump, 
after  having  emptied  a  pail  of  milk  into 
the  cooler,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  circulation  continuous.  These 
iiand  pumps  are  not  costly,  and  are  sold 
l>y  many  dairy  supply  houses. 
Another  method  is  to  siphon  the  cool- 


Showing  Brine  Making  Connections  with 
Double  Waterway  Tubular  Cooler 

iiiH'  medium  tiirough  the  cooler.  This 
is  accomplished  by  special  piping,  a  bar- 
rel and  a  siphon  fitting.  To  start  the 
eirculatlon  the  valves  must  be  manipu- 
lated in  order  to  prime  the  piping,  much 
as  ;i  suction  pump  is  primed.  Once 
started,  circulation  continues  as  long  as 
there  is  water  in  the  barrel. 

All  tliese  methods  have  proven  satis- 
factory and  are  a  big  improvement  over 
the  old  fashioned  methods  of  cooling 
iiillk.  I'hey  are  relatively  inexi)ensive 
ami  are  operated  at  small  cost. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
'Fest  Department  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Protlucers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  membership  work,  for  the 
month  of  March,  1928. 

No.  Tests  Made   7004 

No.  Plants  Investigated..  82 
No.  Membership  Calls  ..  200 
No.  New   Members 

Signed    74 

No.    Cows    Signed    661 

No.  Transfers  Made    27 

No.  Meetings  Attended . .  16 
No.  Attending  Meetings.  .1176 


When  freshly  cut  potatoes  are  planted 
in  soil  where  the  conditions  are  unfav- 
orable for  "cork"  to  form  and  heal  the 
cut  surface,  the  seed  is  likely  to  rot 
The  remedy  is — let  the  cut  seed  stand 
a  day  or  so  before  it  is  planted. 


THE  SCHOLL'^CO. 

194  Frelinghuysen  Ave.,  Newark,  ^.  J. 
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Just««ttlnc  a 
can  c»f  milk  In 
water  d  o  •  • 
not  alwaira 
cool  It. 


NOW  You  Can  Afford 

a  Real  Tubular,  High 
Pressure  Milk  Cooler 

At  last  you  can  purchase  a  cooler  of  the  highest  efficiency  and 
durability  with  considerably  leas  money  than  ever  before  possible. 

The  Oriole  Cooler  deals  a  smashing  blow  to  the  high  cost  of 
genuine  tubular  coolers  for  the  dairy  farni.  Every  dairyman 
can  now  afford  a  cooler  of  this  type — the  Oriole. 

Due  to  unique  methods  of  manufacture  we^  finally  have  the 
ideal  cooler  the  dairv  industry  has  been  waiting  for — a  cooler 
with  Rolls  Royce  durability  that  sells  at  Ford  prices!  There  wiU 
be  no  excuse  now  for  milk  losses  resulting  from  improper  cooling. 

Tubular  Coolers  Endorsed  as  Most  Efficient 
Quality  control  associations,  inspectors,  health 
officials,  at'ricultural  colleges;  all  authorities 
agree  that  the  tubular  type  of  milk  cooler,  which 
employs  cold  water  circulating  under  pressure 
through  the  tubes,  while  t?he  milk  flows  down 
over  the  outside,  is  the  most  efficient  and  desir- 
able kind  of  cooler  for  the  dairy.  The  Oriole 
is  endorsed  by  such  authorities  everywhere.  It 
is  the  type  of  cooler  most  easily  kept  clean  and 
banitary  and   is  genuinely  tabular. 


Th«  prevented 
loeees  from 
•our  milk  will 
quickly  pay 
for  an  Oriole 
Cooler. 


Speciflcatlons 
CaMcitr  HLCeeler     Length  SWv«f 

Sise  Gda.Hr.  ReserTeir  OreraO  Weiifal 

A         35  33"  2Wi"  70    lbs. 

B        50  33"  31%"  85    lbs. 

Use   size    A    for    3    milkers. 

Use   size    B    for    5    milkars. 


[Cejedly 
Reserreir 

10    gal 

10   gal. 


Guaranteed  In  Every  Respect 
The  Oriole  is  guaranteed  without  restriction 
against  imperfect  workmanship  or  materials. 
Every  cooler  is  further  guaranteed  to  withstand 
without  leakage  a  pressure  of  75  pounds  to  the 
square  iiuli.  If  you  have  been  a  user  of  other 
circulatiiif;  coolers  vou  will  appreciate  this 
guarantee. 

CHERRY  BASSETT  CO.,  2324  Market  St, 


Make  Your  Last  Cooler  Pnrcbaee  Now 
Once  you  have  an  Oriole  there  will  be  no 
necessity  to  ever  replace  it,  for  it  is  built  of 
copper  and  bronze  throughout — everlasting 
metals.  Nothing  can  rust  out;  nothing  can  wear 
out  and  the  workmanship  employed  in  making 
this    cooler    is    absolutelF    unsurpassed. 

Which  Size  Should  You  Bay? 

Oriole  coolers  are  made  in  two  sizes.  Size 
\  cools  35  gallons  of  milk  an  hour  and  size  B 
cools  50  gallons  an  hour.  Both  sizes  consist  of 
IVj"  diameter  seamless  copper  tubes  spaced 
so"  that  cleaning  between  them  is  easy.  A  lip. 
formed  into  the  tubes  when  made,  runs  along 
their  under  side,  providing  a  guide  for  the  flow 
of  milk  from  one  tube  to  the  next.  The  water 
flows  through  these  V  shaped  flanges  as  well 
as  the  balance  of  the  tube  interior  so  that  all 
possible  cooling  surface  is  utilized.  This  spaco' 
18    "dead  metal"  on  other  tubular  or  corrugated 

Upper  and  lower  troughs  are  removable  with- 
out use  of  tools.  Reservoir,  troughs,  and  all 
other  parts  have  only  smooth  round  tinned  sur- 
faces— no    square    corners    hard    to    keep    clean. 

Inspection  Free 

Older  au  Oriole  Cooler,  unpack  and  set  it  up. 
Inspect  it  thoroughly.  If  the  design,  workman- 
bliip  and  quality  does  not  meet  your  approval 
entirely  pack  the  cooler  up  again  and  ship 
it  back  at  our  expense.  Your  money  will  be 
refunded  without  question.  No  offer  could  be 
fairer   than   this.  j    *!  •„ 

Remember  our  unlimited  guarantee  and  tins 
free  inspection  offer.  You  risk  nothing.  Order 
your  Oriole  today. 

Phila.,  or  Russell  and  Ostend  SU.,  Baltimore 


Large  Size 


FO.B. 

Baito. 


"the  Cooler 
that  lasts 


a  LIFE  TIME 


^fSPfi 


HIGH    PRESSURE 


NO   LEAKS 


Willard 

Storage  Battery 
and  Service  Station 

starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
ecjuipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUU  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

West  Chester,  Pa.        Coatesville,  Pa. 


Dairy  and  Poultry 
Feeds 

That  Produce  Results 

Farm  Supplies  of  all  kinds 

A«A  iM  tor  Prices 

Scheideler  Bros. 

LAWRENCE  STA.,  N.  J. 

Phon*  593 


BABY  chicks; 

Order  "now  for  May  delivery. 
Rhode  laland  Red  Chicka,  $13  per  100} 
Barred  Rocks,  $13  per  100:  White  Les- 
horn  Chicks,  $11  per  100.  Ducks  30c 
each.  25  or  more  25c  each.  Good 
straight  stock,  guaranteed  delivery. 

Satterth waiters  Seed^Store 

16  N.  WARREN  STREET 
TRENTON,  N.  J.J 
Phone  8278 


QUALITY    CHICKS 

Chicks  from  wintm-  Uying,  Utm  raised  BMt«r« 
stock  S.  C.  W.  LMboms,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred 
Ro«k^  White  OrpiBftou,  Aneoaas,  Blaok  Jer- 
•ey  GUato.  Wkite  Wyandotte*.  White  Plya- 
oatk  Reeks,  Blaok  Miaoreaa,  Pekia  aad  Indian 
ResMT  Deekat  $15  per  100  ap.  Livs  delivery 
•MMeteed.  Pareel  Poet  prepaid.  MatahiM 
M|^  tt.00  POT  100  ep.  Seraral  breeds  rakhits. 
Cbeelar  free.    ShipMeate  will  be  aude  frem 

I  ef  ear  aearaat  assoeiated  batebsriea. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  And  Stock  Farm 
700  B  Ridsewood,  New  Jereey 


FOR  SALE 

1— ISN  (sUm  ChiUjr  Kinr  Ceeler. 

3— Z2M  gallsa  Chester  TdMilar  Ceelers. 

8 — Svedsl  SBiall  eaMcky  Ceelers,  sakaU*  fer  smaD  dsky 

as*. 
Sliflillr  lamished — eicsUsnl  cendkieD — sitrenely   lew 
Kk*s.    Can  Sf  write. 

SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
AttaaliaBt  Sales  DeHitamit. 


Dairi/UbraryU 


BooHrautDairyPtofiblM 

Expert  Tells  How  You  Cant 

Read  this  complete  brief  course  if  you  want  more 
dairy  profits — Written  by  expert  formerly  with  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Tells  you  everything  you  need 
know  to  increase  profits  20%— Costa  but  $1.00— 
Worth  20  times  that  much— Written  in  easy  un- 
dersUndable  language — tells  you  just  what  to  do 
— brief  but  complete  in  every  detail. 

Important  Features 

Breeds  of  Dairy  CatMf;  Their  Cliaractprislics;  Herd  Se- 
lection; Dairy  TfiidiMiiies;  Koed  Capacity;  Milk  Organs; 
Dairy  Score  Card;  Dairy  Sire;  Herd  Records;  Identifi- 
cation; BrtH^ing;  I'r.idiiclion;  Cow  TeftinB  Assn  V.to 
ord»;OtTicial  Ri-<i)rdH;  I'riparing  for  Exhibition;  Prepar- 
ing for  Sal.-;  I'rcjdiutionof^Milk;  The  Stall;  Ihe  Gutter; 
Bedding;  Stable;  Preventing 
Dirt  in  Milk;  20  Dairy  Sug- 
gestions; Milk  House;  I're- 
parin^  for  Transportation ; 
Feeding;  Ration  Sched- 
ules; Roota  and  Pastures; 
Conceatrates ;  Grain  Feeds. 


M ONBY  BACI& 
OUARANTBS 

Do  Dot  ■•nd  *Dy  money— 
Ju*t  your  ouna  and  ad. 
draaa— PoaUnao  will  col. 
lact  It.OO  plua  few  pao- 
niaa  poatace  —  Remambar 
if  after  yuu  baTe  read  it 
ruu  are  not  dalivtitad  and 
helped  by  tbia  wonderful 
euurae  we  will  civa  you 
back  yoar  money  rirbt 
away. 


'  too  busy  to  do 
i|»j^jaA^*any  reading  at 
•  wlMay  thi/ time  order 
today  aa  there 'is  a  limit  to 
this  $1 .00  offer.  Have  this 
course  in  your  home  for 
ready  reference. 

NBWt  BimSAU  o/ ANIMAL  HUSBANDHT 

Dept.  104 ,  Marion  and  North  Blvd.,  Oak  Park.  ML 

Good  drainage  apparently  helps  reduce 
winter  killing  with  alfalfa,  for  in  fields 
that  have  drains  the  stand  usually  is 
better  over  the  drains. 
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Mechanical  superiority  but  better  still-  greater  yield,  cleaner  milk  and  better  milking 


Oxford  Gilsland  Poetess,  of  Gils- 
lam!  Farm,  Falmouth,  Maine,  owned 
by  Mr.  David  E.  Moulton,  has  a  Reg- 
istry of  Merit  record  of  412  lbs.  fat 
made  as  a  Junior  two-year-old.  She 
ts  now  on  test  as  an  age  cow.      Other 

tyi4t  ot  uf /u  t  f  J  v/       t>  «.  •  *>v  fc^  «       •*  .  .  w        .._.--        ij '• 

their  fame  under  the  Gilsland  Farm 
colors  are  Flying  Fox's  Maid  with  a 
record  of  14.315  lbs.  milk  and  924.6 
lbs.  butter  as  a  Junior  four-year-old 
(world's  record  when  made)  and  Poet's 


Duchess  of  Gilsland  with  a  record  ot 
li.596    lbs.     milk    and    668.84    lbs 
butter-fat. 

A  De  Laval  Milker  is  used  at  this 
noted  Jersey  farm  and  Mr.  Moulton. 
who  ts  an  ex- director  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  a  prominent 
Jersey  breeder,  gives  it  the  suport  of 
his  valuable  recommendation  as  a 
method  of  obtaining  better  records 
and   better   milking. 


Experienced  De    Laval    Milker    Users    Continue    the 
Story  of  Greater  Yield  and  Lower  Bacteria  Counts 


TIIK  story  of  increased  production,  cleaner  milk 
and  better  milking  as  told  by  prominent  De  l>aval 
Milker  users  everywhere  becomes  longer  and  more 
convincing  each  day.  Nationally  known  breeders,  pro- 
ducers of  the  finest  of  dairy  products  and  dairymen 
wherever  cows  are  milked  have  all  found  the  De  Laval 
Milker  the  one  best  way  of  increasing  yield  and  decreas- 
ing bacteria  counts,  of  saving  valuable  time,  obtaining 
greater  returns  on  their  labor  investments,  and,  of  un- 
told importance,  j)roviding  each  cow  with  the  best  milk- 
ing ])ossible. 

For  insta?ice,  Mr.  David  K.  Moulton.  ex-director  of 
the  American  Jersev  Cattle  Club,  widely  known  Jersey 
breeder  and  owner  of  Crilsland  Farm  at  Falmouth, 
Maine,  has  used  a  De  Laval  Milker  for  some  eight  years 
and  heartily  endorses  it.  During  its  use  many  note- 
worthy Jersey  records  have  been  made  at  Gilsland. 
Cows  on  test  showed  greatly  increased  production  after 


the  milker  was  put  into  use,  and  in  speaking  of  this  at 
the  time  Mr.  >Ioulton  said,  "These  were  official  tests 
duly  authenticated  and  accepted  by  the  American  Jer- 
sey Cattle  Club.  The  records  show  their  comparative 
production  and  disclose  not  ordy  an  increase  each  month 

but  more  insistent  production I  am  confident 

this  was  due  entirely  to  the  machine." 

Mr.  A.  R.  Webb,  of  Southwick.  Mass.,  uses  the  De 
Laval  Milker  for  the  production  of  low  bacteria  count 
milk.  He  has  maintained  a  count  of  less  than  1000  per 
c.c.  ever  since  the  installation  of  the  milker.  With 
hand  milking  his  lowest  count  was  20,000  per  c.c. 
Note  Mr.  Webb's  laboratory  report  illustrated  below. 

These  two  cases  are  typical  and  are  duplicated  by 
hundreds  of  others.  The  De  Laval  Milker  can  do  the 
same  for  you.  Write  for  complete  information  or  ask 
to  have  a  representative  call. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CfflCAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale'^t. 


Mr.  A.  R.  Webb,  of  Southwick.  Mass..  uses  the  De  Laval 
Milker  to  assure  consistently  low  bacteria  counts.  During  the 
entire  period  in  which  the  De  Laval  has  been  used  a  bacteria 
count  of  less  than  1000  per  c.c.  has  been  maintained  as  against 
his  lowest   bacteria  count   of  20,000   per  c.c.  made  with  hand 


milking.  Note  his  laboratory  report  ot  500  per  c.c,  which 
was  the  lowest  count  of  the  Grade  A  dairies  for  the  week.  Mr. 
Webb  receives  a  premium  for  his  milk  and  states  that  with  the 
De  Laval  Milker  he  is  able  to  produce  a  cheaper,  cleaner  and 
better  milk. 


IlITE^ -'3T;  TF  ''IV  P  ODnCFRS'    AFSO^ITIDF 
KF'^EI' 1^';"^  ST'XTICr   ^F.IO?S   in  effect   June   1,    1^;28. 
ru'-iect'to   ch-^n.-^r-  wbcnov  3r"war-^nted- by  nark  t   conditions. 
These  ouct^^tions   are   bn.sed  on  3''  bnttorfit  mil^  with   u   difforontial 
o-f*   '-   con^-s   fcr  enrh   tenth   ^cint  nnd  2   r-ents    for   ea-.h  h^ilf  tenth  point  up  cr 
down,   and  are   for   all    -ailrcM.d  points.      (inUnd  stations   --arry   differentials 

subie'^t  to   local   aT'-nf^fcinents .)  .  4.   j. 

This   oric-   list  is   issued  with  the  imdors-.andinc  that   it   is  ne.    .0 
p>'Gducers   and   th-t  all  buyers   using  it   as   a  hasis    of  payment   to   produ:ers 
sholl   in  addition  thereto  nake   the    following   eontributions   and   payments. 

(■)    To    tne    Fniiarieionir.    in'Ub"--D-^aoy    u-ixi,y    ^vjl^xx.-xj.    ^^^'    kv>.    ..-. 

ooun4s    (4:6^  qicrts)    cf  all   milk  bought   f-cm  any  oroducrr  nt    price    Usted 

hereon. 

(Z)    To   the   Inter-State  ?'ilk  Producers'    A.ssociation  Z^  per  hun- 
dred pounds    (:-6j-  quarts)    of  all  milk  bou~ht   frrm  members   cf   caid   assoeia- 

ticn. 

(3)    To  the   ^hiladelnhia   Irter-Statc   Dnir^^    Council   Zii  per  hun- 
dred  po^jnds    (iSi-  q'itrts)    cf  all  milk  houpht   from  other  orod^x  ers    at  price 

listed  herocn. 

The   funds   so   derived  are   to  be   used  b-   the   recipients    for^im-^ 
proving-  st-nd-.rds   of  q^nlitv   in   oroduction  and    distribution  of  nilk  in^the 
Philad'-lphia  !'il>  "licd;    and    for  imorovement   nnrl    stabilisation  of^aa-kets 
and   for   an  educational    camoaiprn  nclvortisi^f!:  the    foo^^   ^alne   of  dairy 
products. 


T,, 
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Third  Annual  Pilgrimage  of  the 
Dairy  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  large  group  of  those  interested  in 
the  Dairy  Industry  attended  the  Third 
Annual  Pilgrimage,  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  8th  and  9th,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Dairy  Federation- 

The  program  included  visits  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus- 
try, a  group  meeting  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  visit  to 
tiie  Experimental  Farm  of  the  Bureau 
of  Dairying  at   Beltsville,   Md. 

The  attendance  at  the  various  meet- 
ings numbered  between  125  and  160  and 
through  the  various  organizations  and 
( ompanies,  represented  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Hureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  where 
R.    S.    Dunlap,    assistant    secretary    of 


Roy  C.  Potts,  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  made  an  address  on 
the  Dairy  'ELconomics  Research  work 
which  the  Bureau  was  conducting.  Mr. 
Potts'  remarks  were  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing  points: 

Geography  of  the  Dairy  Industry. 

Geography    of   Consumption. 

Production    Studies. 

Consumption    and   Utilization   Studies. 

Price  Studies,  Manufacturing,  Trans- 
portation and  Storage  Studies. 

Distribution,  Foreign  Competition  and 
Demand. 

Dairy  Farm  Organization  and  Man- 
agement. 

Dairy  Outlook  Rejiorts  and  Industry 
Cooperation,  which  is  essential  to  success- 
ful  and   satisfactory   economic   research. 

Dairy  Marketing  Information  was  dis- 
cussed by  Chris  L.  Christensen,  of  the 
Bureau   of   Agricultural   Economics,  Di- 


Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Dairy  Exposition 


Keen  interest  developed  in  the  vari- 
ous events  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Penn 
State  Dairy  Exposition,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Penn  State  Cliapter  of 
the  American  Dairy  Science  Association 
at  State  College  on  May  4th  and  5th. 
Both  in  the  number  of  entrants  in  the 
various  classes  and  in  the  character  of 
the  work  done  in  the  preparation  of  the 
exhibit,  as  well  as  the  judging  contests, 
this  exhibit  was  fully  up  to  the  high 
average  of  those  that  have  preceeded  it. 

Several  new  features  have  been  added 
to  the  events.  A  girls  milking  contest, 
open  to  co-ed  students  of  the  college. 
Prizes  were  awarded  the  following  in 
this  contest: First,  Elizabeth  Field,  East 
Falls!  Second,  Caroline  Echles,  Clarks 
Summit;  Third,  Margery  Weyhenmeyer, 
Mountain  Top;  Fourth,  Lela  Welsh, 
Orangeville;  Fifth,  Sara  Worthington, 
Warrington. 


Montrose;  Second,  P.  E.  Strickler, 
Smock.  Butter  .iudgmg:  mrst,  A.  K. 
Simkins,  Corsica.  Cheese  Judg^ing,  K. 
Kennedy,  Volant;  Second,  C.  G.  Sharpe, 
Laceyville.  Ice  Cream  Judging:  H.  H. 
Walker,  Gambler;  Second,  A.  R.  Sim- 
kins,  Corsica.  All  Products:  First,  A. 
R.  Simkins,  A.  F.  Davis,  Elizabeth  Field 
and  C.  G.  Sharpe. 

In  the  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Contest, 
the  following  winners  were  announced. 
Holstein  Cattle:  First,  E.  M.  Cairns, 
Legonier;  Second,  C.  S.  Jaclcson,  Coates- 
ville.  Guernsey  Cattle,  First.  H,  Poor- 
baugh,  York;  Second,  J.  A.  Bailey,  Ox- 
ford. Jersey  Cattle,  First,  J.  T.  Albert- 
son,  Light  Street;  Second,  A.  G.  Camp- 
bell, West  Sunbury.  Ayrshire  Cattle:  J. 
C.  Andrews,  Deer  Lick.  Sweepstakes, 
Amateurs:  First,  L.  C.  Dayton,  South 
Montrose;  Second  R.  F.  Mollenauer, 
Eighty-four. 


Group  of  Representatives  of  the  Dairy  Industry  Attending  Third  Annual  Pilgrimage  Held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Agriculture  made  a  brief  welcoming 
address.  He  told  the  visitors  tkat  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  waS  their 
department  and  he  hoped  that  both  they 
and  the  department  would  gain  much 
from  their  presence.  "We  know  your 
problems,"  said  Mr.  Dunlap,  "We  are 
here  to  help  you.  If  we  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  your  production  it  will  be  a 
big  factor.  Orderly  production  and 
orderly  marketing  should  bring  better 
returns  to  the  farmer.  Savings  mads 
at  home  are  important  factors  in  the 
success  of  agriculture." 

Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Apricultural  Economics  then  out- 
lined briefly  the  functions  of  that  Bur- 
eau. He  outlined  its  crop  estimating 
service,  its  milk,  cheese  and  butter  pro- 
duction service,  cold  storage  statistics, 
dairy  cow  population  statistics,  wheat 
acreage  reports,  and  many  other  features 
of  the  Bureaus  work.  Farm  manage- 
ment, standardization  of  farm  products, 
inspection  service,  and  its  market  news 
service  were  other  features  touched 
upon. 

"Marketing"  Mr.  Tenney  said  "begins 
with  production,  this  together  with 
orderly  production  are  the  important 
factsrs  which  make  for  success." 


vision  of  Cooperative  Marketing.  "This 
Division,"  said  Mr.  Christensen,  has 
to  do  with  the  organized  activities 
of  the  farmer.  All  factors  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  are  considered.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  listed  some  2600 
farmers  cooperatives;  1400  cooperative 
creameries,  760  cooperative  cheese  fac- 
tories and  160  fluid  milk  associations. 
These  aggregate  $640,000,000  worth  of 
business  annually.  Production  condi- 
tions as  well  as  marketing  conditions 
are  rapidly  changing,  new  marketing 
organizations  and  new  methods  are  de- 
veloping. Principles  and  practices  of 
the  cooperatives  are  studied.  Marketing 
plans  are  considered,  together  with  their 
relationship  with  the  markets.  Trans- 
portation methods  and  particularly  the 
tank  car  system  of  transporting  fluid 
milk  and  milk  products  are  being  given 
careful   attention." 

Mr.  Christensen  discussed  the  two 
major  types  of  cooperative  endeavor — 
the  profit  and  non-profit  systems;  he 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  definite 
plan  for  organizing  any  cooperative, 
but  that  it  must  be  governed  by 
marketing  conditions  and  methods  ap- 
plicable in  the  territory  or  district  in 
(Oontintted  on  pair*  6) 


Another  new  feature  was  that  of  mak- 
ing awards  for  prize  essays.  The  sub- 
ject was,  "The  Relation  of  Concrete  on 
Dairy  Farms  to  Clean  Milk  Production." 
Cash  prizes  were  awarded  in  this  contest 
by  the  Portland  Cement  Association. 
The  winners  were:  First,  M.  A.  Parrell; 
Second,  Harry  A.  ;Troutman;  Third, 
Simon  R.  Schneider;  Fourth,  A.  G.  Dank 
and  Fifth,  H.  A.  McCandless. 

Clean  Milk  Production  Contest  prizes 
were  awarded  to:  First,  A.  C.  Hugg, 
Germanra;  Second,  K  H.  Phillips,  State 
College;  Third,  R.  C.  Schneider;  Fourth, 
K.  L.  Kennedy;  Fifth,  R.  K  Carter, 
Meshoppen. 

In  the  Dairy  Products  Judging  Con- 
test, the  following  winners  were  an- 
nounced; Milk  Judging:  First,  W.  D. 
Johnson,  Howard;  Second,  P.  T.  Broon, 
Philadelphia.  Butter  Judging:  First  J. 
T.  Albertson,  Light  Street;  Second,  P. 
T.  Brown,  Philadelphia.  Cheese  Judg- 
ing: P.  T.  Brown.  Ice  Cream  Judging: 
W.  H.  Johnson,  Howard.  All  Dairy 
Products:  First,  F.  M.  Cornwcll,  Edin- 
boro;  Second,  LaRue  Evans,  Montgom- 
ery;  Third,  P.  T.  Brown,  Philadelphia. 

In  Group  B  of  this  contest,  amateurs, 
the  following  awards  were  made. 

Milk   Judging;    First    F.    T.    Bumell, 


Professional  Contest  show  the  follow- 
ing awards.  Holsteins:  First,  M.  H. 
Berry,  West  Chester;  Second  C.  M.  Frot- 
zimer,  St.  Marys.  Guernseys:  First  R. 
M.  Smith,,  Pottstown;  Second  G.  Danks, 
State  College.  Jerseys:  First,  C.  D. 
Bower,  Wellsboro;  Second,  J.  D.  Cros- 
sen,  Montrose.  Ayrshires:  First  R.  M. 
Smith,  Pottsgrove;  Second,  G.  S.  Hum- 
mer, Titusville.  Sweepstakes:  First, 
Gordon  Danks,  State  College;  Second, 
R.  M.  Smith,  Pottsgrove. 

Bacteriology  Contest  winners.  First, 
R.  A.  Carter,  Meshoppen;  Second,  F.  M. 
Connell,  Edinsboro;  Third,  Ray  Mar- 
shall, Formbell. 

Dairy  Cattle  Fitting  and  Showing 
Contest.  Class  Champion  and  Breed 
Champion,  Holsteins:  First,  A.  G. 
Danks,  State  College.  Second,  C.  W. 
Bowers,  Wellsboro;  Third,  K.  E.  Storck, 
Troy;    Fourth   F.  E.   Robacker,   Angels. 

Guernseys:  First,  W.  W.  Markle,  West 
Newton;  Second,  H.  L.  Harvey,  Chester; 
Breed  Champion:  W,  M.  Markle,  West 
Newton. 

Ayreshire  Cattle,  Champion  and  Breed 
Champion:   First,  L  B.  Williams,  Phila- 
delphia; Second,  G.  W.  Munson,  Bearer. 
Breed  Champion:  G.  W.  Munson,  Beaver. 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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The  Relation  of  Concrete  on 

Dairy  Farms  to  Clean  Milk^ 


M.  A.  FARRELL, 

Milk  more  nearly  approaches  a  perfect 
food  than  any  other  article  in  the  diet. 
And  since  it  is  also  a  perfect  food  for 
the  growth  and  development  of  many 
different  kinds  of  bacteria,  this  fact  is 
the  real  source  of  many  of  our  dairy 
problems. 

With  the  realization  of  the  part  that 
milk  and  its  many  products  play  in  the 
diet  of  our  nation,  stringent  methods 
are  being  taken  by  the  producer  and  ilie 
distributor  to  j)roduce  a  product  which 
is  clean  and  sate  for  human  consumption. 
Many  large  iDinpanies  are  paying  bonuses 
for  milk  of  low  bacterial  count.  In  many 
districts,  Boards  of  Health  and  Dairy 
Councils  are  requesting  that  certain  sani- 
tary measures  be  carried  out  on  the  farm 
in  order  to  produce  a  clean  and  safe  pro- 
d\ict.  If  the  dairyman  does  not  comply 
with  these  rules  the  individual  is  not  al- 
lowed to  sell  his  milk. 

What  is  clean  milk?  A  good  defini- 
tion is,  "Clean  milk  is  milk  which  reaches 
the  consumer  in  practically  the  same 
condition  which  it  leaves  the  udder  of  a 
healthy  cow."  That  is,  milk  which  is 
free  from  dirt  or  objectionable  odors, 
which  contains  only  a  small  number  of 
bacteria,  none  of  wiiich  are  disease  pro- 
ducing in  nature,  and  which  comes  from 
healthy  cows  To  secure  such  a  product 
which  would  be  free  from  any  bacterial 
or  other  contamination  during  all  of  the 
phases  between  the  cow  and  its  final 
consumption  in  the  home  requires  modern 
equijiment,  modern  sanitary  measures 
and  good  common  .sense.  The  question 
which  then  arises  is  how  can  such  a  pro- 
duct be  produced  at  the  least  cost? 

The  big  sources  of  contamination  of 
milk  are  the  cow,  unclean  utensils,  the 
milker,  the  air,  and  inefficient  cooling. 
The  cow  should  be  free  from  tubercu- 
losis, for  bovine  tuberculosis  is  very  con- 
tagious to  babies  and  younger  cliildren. 
The  milker  should  be  free  from  any 
communicable  disease.  Milk  borne  epi- 
demics such  as  typhoid,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  septic  sore  throat  are 
usually  of  human  origin  through  the 
carelessness  of  someone  handling  the 
product.  Proper  strrilizati<m  and  the 
use  of  small  topped  btickets  will  admit 
the  least  contamination  from  utensils 
and  air. 

To  produce  milk  economically  and  of 
a  liigh  quality  whicli  will  give  a  maxi- 
mum control  of  the  above  sources  of  im- 
cleanliness  we  must  take  into  consider- 
ation the  environment  of  the  cow;  the 
conditions  under  which  the  milk  is  pro- 
diiced  and  the  place  where  a  large  part 
of  the  farmer's  capital  is  invested,  the 
dairy  buildings.  This  is  where  concrete 
enters  into  the  production  of  clean  milk. 
This  sanitary,  permanent  and  fireproof 
material  has  unlimited  uses  on  a  dairy 
farm. 

In  the  construction  of  the  dairy  build- 
ings we  miist  not  consider  how  cheaply 
we  can  build  but  how  well.  Cheap  con- 
struction is  not  to  be  tolerated  at  any 
cost.  Farmers  and  investigators  in  this 
fielfl  today  are  giving  serious  attention 
to  the  problems  of  farm  building  cost  in 
relation  to  production  and  income. 
Ruilding  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the 
worker,  to  increa.se  the  economy  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing,  and  to  provide 
other  essential  shelter  requirements  is 
the  rral  goal.  This  goal  can  be  obtained 
by  a  proper  maniptilation  of  the  factors 
of  wall  insulation,  proper  population  and 
ventilation   design   which   will  give  us  n 
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dry  stable  at  as  slightly  fluctuating  tem- 
perature as  possible. 

The  construction  of  a  dairy  barn  which 
will  meet  the  above  description  in  ef- 
ficiency of  design  is  a  dream  of  all  pro- 
gressive dairymen.  Concrete  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  best  material  on  tiic 
market  for  building  purposes  on  account 
of  its  cohesive  strength  and  ease  of 
handling.  Concrete  has  long  been  used  as 
a  foundation  material,  when  it  is  set  be- 
low the  frost  line  settling  does  not  ma- 
terially effect  the  building  walls.  To 
secure  the  proper  wall  insulation  and 
maintain  a  dry  stable  concrete  blocks 
are  very  effective.  They  also  provide  a 
smooth  surface  upon  which  dust  and 
dirt  will  not  collect. 

Dirt  floors  are  undesirable  and  un- 
sanitary. What  is  required  is  a  hard, 
water-tight  floor  which  is  easily  cleaned. 
Wooden  floors  retain  dirt  which  adheres 
to  the  body  of  the  animal  and  is  tliere- 
fore  unsanitary.  Concrete  floors  present 
a  smooth  hard  surface  which  is  easily 
cleaned  and  conserves  liquid  manure. 

Stalls  and  gutters  when  constructetl 
of  concrete  are  more  permanent  anrl 
sanitary  than  when  made  of  any  other 
material.  They  can  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  disinfected  and  the  valuable 
fertilizer  nutrients  saved  when  properly 
drained.  The  mangers  made  of  fine 
grained  concrete  can  be  washed  and 
drained  daily.  This  does  away  with 
decaying  food  material  which  is  a  special 
fault  of  wooden  mangers,  subject  as 
they  are  to  cracks,  which  provides  a 
place  for  flies  and  other  disease  carrying 
agencies.  A  reinforced  coiling  provides 
a  sanitary  protection  from  above  in 
place  of  the  old  loose  wooden  boards 
which  allow  dust  and  dirt  to  fall  on  the 
coat  of  the  animal  and  thus  increase  the 
chance  of  contamination  of  the  milk. 
Another  important  feature  is  the  fire 
protection  secured  by  the  concrete  ceil- 
ing, the  cows  below  can  be  led  to  safety 
without  any  danger. 

Dairy  cows  may  be  housed  in  a  mod- 
ern sanitary  barn,  yet  if  allowed  to  run 
in  a  filthy  barnyard,  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  them  clean.  Dirt  yards  are  both 
unsanitary  and  uneconomical.  Foul 
hoof,  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  very 
rften  ro])y  milk  are  the  result  of  ex- 
cercising  cows  in  muddy  barnyards. 
These  disca.ses  are  very  contagious  once 
they  secure  a  foothold  in  tlie  herd  or 
once  the  organism  causing  these  diseases 
infects  the  soil  it  is  difficult  to  stamp 
out.  Also  dirt  barnyards  are  uneconom- 
ical because  of  the  loss  of  manure  and 
the  enormous  loss  of  live-stock  from 
the  above  diseases.  The  best  way  to 
eliminate  this  wasteful  yard  is  to  estab- 
lish a  concrete  paved  barnyard  which 
affords  a  healthful,  economic  and  sani- 
tary exercise  pen  for  the  herd. 

The  fluid  milk  demand,  with  its  re- 
latively higher  winter  price,  furnishes 
an  incentive  to  better  winter  feeding. 
The  use  of  a  silo  has  been  one  way  in 
which  better  winter  feeding  has  been 
accomplished.  And  it  has  been  found 
that  a  concrete  silo  furnishes  a  storage 
house  which  is  both  water-tight  and  air- 
tight, and  ripens  ensilage  of  a  good  con- 
sistency. Such  a  structure  is  not  sub- 
ject to  shrinking  or  rotting  and  is  very 
economical. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  In 
the  production  of  clean  milk  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  milk  house  which  will  not 
(Continued  on  page   11) 


Bi- Monthly  Meeting  of  Directors 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Ass^n 


The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  was 
held  at  its  headquarters  in  the  Flint 
Building,  Philadelphia,  on  May  26th  and 
26th. 

Those  in  attendance  included:  H.  D. 
Allebach,  president;  Frederick  Shangle, 
vice  president;  R.  W.  Balderston,  secre- 
tary; R.  F.  Brinton,  treasurer,  and  the 
following  directors  :S.  K.  Andrews,  J. 
H.  Bennetch,  Ira  J.  Book,  E.  H.  Dono- 
van, E.  Nelson  James,  J.  W.  Keith,  S. 
Blaine  Lehman,  I.  V.  Otto,  K  R.  Penn- 
ington, J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  Albert  Sarig, 
C.  C.  Tallman,  R.  I.  Tussey,  H.  B. 
Stewart,  S.  U.  Troutman,  F.  M.  Twin- 
ing, F.  P.  Willits  and  A.  B.  Waddington. 

H.  I.  Lauver,  one  of  the  usually  regular 
attendants  at  the  Directors  Meeting,  was 
unavoidably  absent  owing  to  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Lauver.  Suitable  resolutions  of 
sympathy  were  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors, 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
as  well  as  those  of  the  various  executive 
committee  meetings,  held  since  tlie  last 
meeting  of  the  directors,  were  presented 
and  approved.  The  expenditures  made 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April 
were  read  by  the  secretary,  and  also  ap- 
proved, as  was  the  financial  report  for 
tlie  same  months,  which  was  presented 
by  the  treasurer. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  business  of 
the  association,  Frank  M.  Twining,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  was 
elected  assistant  treasurer  and  Ralph 
Zollers,  assistant  director  of  the  Field 
and  Test  Department  was  elected  assis- 
tant secretary  with  such  duties  as  may, 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  re- 
solution of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  committee  to  have  charge  of  the 
general  arrangements  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association,  which  will 
be  held  in  Philadelp'iia  on  November 
22nd  and  23rd,  1928,  was  named  by 
President  Allebach,  as  follows:  Frederick 
Shangle,  R.  F.  Brinton,  F.  P.  Willits,  F. 
M.  Twining,  R.  W.  Balderston,  A.  A. 
Miller  and  C.  I.  Cohee. 

Frank  P.  Willits,  made  a  formal  re- 
port of  the  Tariff  Congress,  held  under 
tlie  auspices  of  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
during  the  month,  looking  toward  high- 
er tariff  rates  on  dairy  and  other  agri- 
cultural products.  Frederick  Shangle, 
Ralph  Zollers  and  A.  A.  Miller  present- 
ed brief  reports  of  the  Third  Annual 
Dairy  Pilgrimage,  held  in  Washington, 
on  May  15th  and  16th. 

Frank  M.  Twining,  director  of  the 
Field  and  Test  Department  presented  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  that  depart- 
ment since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  made  a  report  on 
the  program  of  the  new  inspections  of 
dairy  farms  and  milk  plants.  These 
new  permits  became  effective  on  June 
1st,  and  it  was  estimated  that,  at  the 
time  of  this  meeting  over  95  per  cent  of 
the  shippers  now  hold  permanent  per- 
mits. 

Among  other  matters  discussed  was 
the  serious  condition  that  has  developed 
in  connection  with  garlicy  and  grassy 
milk,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland  District;  the  high  prices 
of  dairy  feeds,  as  compared  to  those  of 
a  year  ago  and  the  higher  prices  of  dairy 
cows.  In  this  latter  instance  there  was  a 
considerable  variance  in  the  prices  paid 
in  different  sections  of  the  milk  shed. 


H.  D.  Allebach,  president,  presented 
a  report  on  general  market  conditions 
as  well  as  details  of  the  proposed  method 
of  applying  the  Philadelphia  Selling 
Plan  for  1929.  The  various  items  of 
this  plan  were  considered  and  approved. 
The  program  will  now  be  presented  to 
the  cooperative  buyers  of  milk  for  con- 
currence. 

J.  O.  Eastlack,  statition,  presented 
a  rejiort  on  the  production  of  milk  to- 
gether with  various  details  in  reference 
to  consumption. 

Formal  reports  of  conditions  in  the 
field  were  presented  by  all  the  directors 
present.  Conditions  on  the  whole  were 
favorable  although  in  some  western  sec- 
tions prodaction  was  severely  checked 
by  heavy  snow  falls  during  the  closing 
days  of  April. 

On  Friday  evening  the  directors  at- 
tended a  performance  of  "A  Masque  of 
Beauty  Through  the  Ages" — a  Dairy 
Council  production  by  the  students  of 
the  Tilden  Junior  High  School,  65th  and 
Elmwood  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  pro- 
duction was  presented  on  May  23rd  24th 
and  25th  as  a  school  project  and  was  ex- 
ceptionally   well   presented. 


Fleetwood  Meeting 

Over  sixty  dairy  farmers  attended  a 
meeting  at  Fleetwood,  Berks  County, 
Penna.,  early  in  May,  to  consider  and 
discuss   milk  marketing  situation. 

Albert  Sarig,  a  director  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  pre- 
sided. 

An  address  was  made  by  H.  D.  Kin- 
sey,  field  representative  of  the  associa- 
tion in  that  district,  who  referred  par- 
ticularly to  the  butter  fat  check  testing 
and  the  herd  testing  system  for  butter 
fat  content  in  milk,  by  the  Testing  De- 
partment of  the   Milk   Producers'   Assn. 

Frederick  Shangle,  Vice  President  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, outlined  the  general  policies  of  the 
organization,  its  method  of  settlement, 
under  the  basic  and  surplus  plan  by  the 
various  cooperating  dealers  and  por- 
trayed briefly  the  general  market  con- 
ditions in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

County  Agent  Adams  made  a  brief 
address  in  which  he  outlined  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  tuberculin  test  in  dairy 
cattle.  He  refered  also  to  the  advant- 
ageous results  of  the  Cow  Testing 
Association  in  arriving  at  the  production 
value  of  each  cow  in  the  daily  herd. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  membership  work,  for  the 
month  of  April,   1928. 

No.   Tests   Made    664.3 

No.  Plants  Investigated  ..69 
No.  Membership  Calls  .  .311 
No.  New  Members 

Signed     ino 

No.   Cows    Signed    802 

No.  Transfers  Made  ....  26 
No.  Meetings  Attended..  7 
No,  Attending  Meetings  ..450 


Keystone  Dairyman  Sets  New  Butter  Fat  Mark 

Obtaining  a  butterfat  production  of  over  500  pounds  i>er  cow,  H.  A.  Snyder, 
Moiitoursvllle,  has  established  a  new  record  for  cow  testing  association  herds,  says 
j;.  B.  Fitts,  in  charge  of  the  dairy  extension  work  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Snyder  is  a  member  of  the  White  Deer  Valley  Association  in  Lycoming  county. 
I'or  tlie  year  just  completed  his  14  registered  and  grade  Holsteins  averaged  526. t 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  14,  283  pounds  of  milk.  The  best  previous  record  was  493.9 
l)ounds  of  butterfat,  made  in  1927  by  the  Guernsey  herd  of  Fairacres  Farm,  Sewickly, 
ill  the  Allegiieny  County  As.sociation. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Snyder  herd  is  that  more  than  half  of  tlie  cows 
are  young  animals.  Four  of  tlieiii  are  2-year  olds  milking  for  the  first  time  and 
lour  are  3-year  olds  in  their  second  year  of  lactation.  Tlie  best  cow  in  the  herd 
is  a  5-year  old  registered  Holstein  which  gave  17,677  pounds  of  milk  containing 
';'*'.}.'*  V',".!n'ih:  "f  ^"*      V.\o\ri\  cnwK  III  the  herd  surnassed  the  400  pound  mark. 

During  the  jiast  three  years  Snyder's  herd  has  increased  rapidly  in  i)roduction. 
Ill  1926,  he  had  17  cows  which  averaged  9,642  pounds  of  milk  and  342.1  pounds  of 
Jat.  Tlie  next  year  16  cows  averaged  10,H45  pounds  of  milk  and  400.6  pounds  of  fat. 
lliis  year  the  record  was  set. 

GARDEN  SPOT  CX5W  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
The  Garden  Spot  Cow  Testing  Association  finished  its  year  on  May  1st  with 
,ix  members.     There  were  116  cows  in  the  association  during  all  or  part  of  the  year. 
The  results  for  tie    Association   are  as  follows: 

,\  verage  No.  of  Cows  in  Association 85.7 

Average  per  cow:   Pounds  of  Milk   10,154 

Pounds    Butterfat    ' 337.6 

Percentage  of   Butterfat    3.3 

Value  of   Product    $294.98 

Cost    of    Pasture    10.91 

Cost  of   Roughage    46.31 

Cost   of    Grain    52.75 

Total  cost  of  Feed    109.97 

Value  of  Pnnluct  over  feed  cost  185.01 

Return  of  $1.00  expended  for  feed   2.68 

Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  milk 1.08 

Feed  cost  per  lbs.  of  fat 33 

Five  herds  with  an  average  of  five  or  more  cows— exceeding  an  average  produc- 
tion of  300  pounds  of  butterfat,  were  as  follows: 

Owners  Name  and  .Address  Aver.  No. 

Cows 

Ira  M.  Eby,  Gordonville,   16.3 

Mart   Staltzfus,    Morgantown,    17.3 

I'Uiiier  Staltzfu.s,  Kherson 12.3 

George  (J.  Sauder,  Fast  Earl,  13.9 

M.  V.  Bruebaker.  New  Holland    9.3 


Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs. 

11,4.57 

:J76.9 

11,289 

:175.9 

9,874 

345.6 

9,455 

317.7 

9,656 

304.2 

Cows  in 

Average 

Herd 

Lbs.  milk 

18 

1.165 

M 

1,003 

14 

971 

18 

945 

It  per  Day 

Cows  in 

Average 

Herd 

Ll)s.  Fat 

18 

40.5 

14 

34.7 

S4 

34.1 

18 

32.1 

15 

31.3 

IS 

30.9 

8 

30.3 

The  Problem  of  Cool- 

ing  Milk  on  the  Farm 

Electric  Milk  Cooling  Cabinet  a  Factor 


The  iirobleiii  of  caring  for  milk  prior 
to  its  shipment  is  a  jiroiilem  that  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  important.  Or- 
dinances passed  by  various  local  Boards 
of  Health  and  even  specific  state  wide 
regulations  are  becoming  more  exacting. 
Many  of  these  regulations  require  tliat 
the  milk  be  quickly  cooled,  directly  after 
milking,  to  a  low  temperature,  in  m- 
stunces  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  grades  of  milk,  below  50  degrees 
Farenheit.  In  many  cases  this  presents 
an  important  i)robleiii  to  the  dairy 
farmer. 

In  many  ca.ses  milk  cannot  be  cooled 
to  a  50  degree  temperature  with  water 
alone,  and  to  purchase  and  transport  ice 
to  the  dairy  farm  each  day  for  this  pur- 
pose is  very  expensive,  and  in  some  in- 
stances,   requires    much    time. 

However,  it  has  been  determined  that 
to  produce  milk  with  a  low  bacteria  con- 
tent and  long  keeping  qualities,  it  must 
be  quickly  cooled  and  stored  at  a  tem- 
perature below  50  degrees.  The  milk 
distributors    must    deliver    milk    to    their 


of  fat.     Forty-nine  cows  produce 
12(M)  pound   mark 


Owner 


Highest  Herd  Average  Milk  Production 

Breed  Cows  in 

Herd 

Overly  &  Sons.  J.  L R-  H.  1 J 

State   Hospital    G.  H. 

Briuckman,    Frank, ;;  u 

Jennaria,   J.   H I^-  ^^^^';^"- 

Davis,  ^««^^  ^;^VHerdAverage'B«tterfat  Production 
Owner  Breed  Cows  in 

"^  ^^^  Herd 

Overly  &  Son,  J.  L -J^-  JJ-  JJ 

State    Hospital     «.  H.  O;^ 

Briuckman,    Frank    ,  V-  u 

Jennaria,  J.  H R.  &  G.  H. 


7 

15 
22 


Davis,   George 


R.  A. 


15 
22 


Average 
Lbs.  milk 

856 
778 
770 
632 
610 

Average 
Lbs.  Fat 
26.6 
26.3 
25.6 
25.4 
26.0 


chasing,  if  efficient  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. For  example,  a  d  liryman  whose 
dairy  jiroduces  eight  cans  of  milk  per 
day  (2  milking),  .should  iiistal  a  Cahiiiet 
of  dimensions  large  eiiougli  to  accoiii mo- 
date  eight  cans  of  milk;  as  this  Caliinet 
will  have  ample  water  content  t)  cpiickly 
cooT'four  cans  of  milk  at  each  milking 
and  siiil  provitie  storage  at  iteiow  5o 
degrees.  However,  if  a  Cabinet  of  in- 
side dimensions  only  sufficient  for  cool- 
ing four  to  six  cans  of  milk  per  day,  was 
used  for  cooling  eight  cans  per  day,  the 
water  content  would  not  be  suffi;'ieiit  and 
quick  and  efficient  cooling  would  not  be 
obtained,  neither  will  it  be  possible  to 
store  the  milk  below  50  degrees  after 
cooling. 

If  a  four  can  Cabinet  should  be  u.sed  to 
cool  eight  cans  of  milk  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  water  in  the  Cabinet  woidd 
reach  too  high  a  temperature  and  tie 
cooling  coil  would  pick  uv  the  heat  so 
fast  that  the  compressor  would  become 
overhxaded,  very  likely  stalling  the 
inctor;    a   condition   which    may    be  ctuii- 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

During  the  month  of  April  twenty-four  herds  were  tested   having  304  cows  in 

...ilk  and  29  drv.     Nine   unprofitable  cows  were  disposed  of  during  the  month.     5J 

rows  produced 'over  40  pounds  «n<l    14  produced  over  50  pounds  of  f'-J*-     S«^'^"\y- 

eight  cows  produced  over  10(X)  poun.ls  of  milk  while  38  produced  over  1200  pounds. 

Highest  Herd  Average  Millc  Production 
Owner  ^^^eed 

Landi.s,    Win.    H H 

(Jerhard,    Owen     H 

Schultz,     Kst.     I  .evi     H 

L'rsiniis     College     •• .  ^,  „    ..     r.  r\ 

Herd  Average  Over  a  Pound  of  Butterfat  per  Day 
Owner  "reed 

Landis,  Wm.  H H 

Schultz,  Est.  Levi   ^ 

Gerhard,   Owen    *^ 

LIrsinus  College    ^^ 

Bieler,   Mrs.  H JJ 

Hartman   &  Weinberger " 

Rothenberger,   L " 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOQATION  No.  2 
DuHng  the  month  of  April,  21   herds  were  tested,  having  428  cows  in  milk  and 
r  drv     Fortv -eight  cows  produced  over  40  pounds,  and  11  produced  over  50  pounds 
'  '»0.     rort.v  eignt  *  j  ,,y„  1000  pounds  milk  while  16  went  over  the 


A  Modern  Electric  Cooling  Cabinet  and  Elquipment 


Pennsylvania  Cow 

W.  M.  Anderson  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
lias  tested  the  purebred  imported  Jersey 
fow,  Sybil's  Beauty  Imp.,  and  she  prov- 
ed to  be  such  an  excellent  producer  that 
sIm-  <iualified  for  the  American  Jersey 
(  altle  Club  (udd  Medal  with  a  wide 
margin  to  spare.  She  was  started  on 
tins  official  production  test  at  the  age  of 
6  years  and  7  months  and  in  the  foUow- 


Wins  Gold  Medal 

ing  year  she  produced  734.79  lbs.  of 
butterfat  and  16,165  lbs.  of  milk.  She 
was  "with  calf  228  days  while  making 
this  .splendid  record.  During  the  test 
she  produced  as  much  as  82  lbs.  of  but- 
terfat in  one  month. 

Sybil's  Beauty  was  shown  at  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Pari.sh  Show  and 
she  was  judged  to  be  the  best  Pennsyl- 
vania cow  exhibited  there 


customers  in  the  best  of  condition  and 
consequently,  the  cooling  and  storing  of 
the  milk  on  the  dairy  farm  is  given  very 
close  attention  by  their  inspectors.  In 
many  cities,  premiums  are  paid  to  dairy- 
men who  cool  and  store  the  milk  pro- 
duced, to  below  50  degrees. 

The  Electric  Milk  Cooling  Cabinet  has 
recently  been,  designed  and  develcped 
from  an  engineering  stand])oint.  primar- 
ily for  cooling  and  storing  milk  on  the 
dairy  farm,  and  many  are  in  operaticm 
all  over  the  country.  These  cabinets 
are  strongly  constructed,  yet  attractive- 
ly finished  and  are  built  in  different 
sizes,  having  capacity  to  cool  quickly 
and  efficienctly  from  four  to  fourteen 
cans  of  milk  per  day. 

Each    different    size    cabinet    is    equip- 


pared  to  the  overloading  of  an  automo- 
bile engine  when  pulling  a  hill  on  high 
gear  with  too  heavy  a  load,  causing  the 
engine   to  knock   and   stall. 

If  improvised  electric  milk  cooling 
outfits  are  made  by  using  present  ce- 
ment tanks,  or  new  cement  tanks  are 
built,  the  inside  dimensions  should  be 
given  very  thorough  consideration  and 
it  should  be  definitely  determined  that 
the  tank  will  hold  a  correct  amount  of 
water  before  an  electric  refrigeration 
unit  is  in.stalled.  If  the  water  content 
is  not  sufficfent  and  the  cooling  coil  is 
not  correct,  the  device  will  very  likely 
not    operate    satisfactorily. 

Accompanying  this  article  is  a  repro- 
duction of  a  picture  of  one  of  the  latest 
devices  for  cooling  and  storing  milk  on 
the    dairv    farm.      This    drv  ice    has    been 


ped  with  the  required  amount  of  cooling 

coil,   the   required    Electric    Uefrigerati<m      designed  and  developed   f.»r  this  jmrpose 

I^nit  and  of  i)roiier  inside  dimensions  to      from   an  engineering  standpoint. 

hold    a    sufficient    number    of    gallons    of 

water    to    (piickly    and    efficiently    cool    a 

given    number    of    gallons    of    milk    each 

day. 

It  is  very   important   that   a   dairyman 
select  the  proper  size  Cabinet  when  pur- 


These  new  Electric  Milk  Cooling  Cabi- 
nets are  e(|iiipiMtl  with  iiiolors  ranging 
in  size  from  1 
to  1  H.P.  on 
insures 


'4  H.P.  on  a  four  can  si'C 
a   fourteen   can   si/e.     This 
viry    inexpensive   opcratit  n.    For 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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Dairy  improvement  begins  at  home. 
This  is  (lefinately  illustrated  by  the  ef- 
forts of  a  group  of  Agricultural  Agents 
in  an  Eastern  Shore  District  of  Mary- 
land, who  have  hit  upon  a  cooperative 
idea  in  the  connection  with  the  growing 
of  alfalfa  on  the  dairy  farms  in  five 
counties  in  that  state. 

Tins  is  the  first  definite  movement 
toward  better  dairying.  It  has  been 
the  out-growth  of  some  definite  educa- 
tional work  and  should  prove  a  great 
success.  In  the  next  issue  of  the  Milk 
i'rodiicers'  Review  a  general  outline  of 
ti  c  jilan  will  be  printed.  It  is  well  worth 
reading. 

This  movement  opens  the  way  for  a 
still  further  forward  program  looking 
toward  the  improvement  of  dairying, 
not  alone  in  the  district  named,  but 
even  more  generally. 

Profitable  dairying  is  possible,  if  mod- 
ern methods  arc  used.  There  are  other 
ventures  .just  as  important  a.s  alfalfa. 
We  look  forward  to  their  realization  in 
tiie  not  distant  future. 


Farm  Relief  Legislation,  during  the 
session  of  the  Congress  just  closed,  was 
conspicuous   in   its   absence. 

A  second  McNary-Haughen  Bill  pat- 
terned very  much  along  the  lines  of  a 
similar  bill,  which  although  pas.sed  by 
the  Congress,  hut  latter  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge,  was  passed  by  both  ses- 
sions of  the  present  Congress  and  again 
met  with  the  veto  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  equalization  feature  of  the 
bill  was  again  the  principle  stumbling 
Idock. 

Another  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Shipstead  having  to  do  with 
higher  tariff  rates  on  farm  products, 
which  the  National  Milk  Producer.s' 
Association  (with  which  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  cooperates) 
was  strongly  stipporting,  also  failed  of 
passage  by  the  National  Senate. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  these 
and  other  important  agricultural  meas- 
tires  as  somewhat  problematical.  In  the 
case  of  the  McNary-Hatighen  Bill  the 
believed  unconstitutionality  of  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Bill  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  prime  factor.  The  Shipstead  Resolu- 
tion, an  amendment  to  the  Revenue 
Measure  presented  late  in  the  session 
was  opposed,  it  is  Intimated  becatise  of 
Rujiposed  administration  objections  to 
any  amendments  to  the  Revenue  Bill. 

Tiie  farmer  needs  some  relief.  Ade- 
(jiiate  protection  has  been  given  by  Con- 


gress to  industrial  businesses  but  tlie 
farmer  carries  large  burdens  of  unequal 
buying  power  in  many  ways.  Some 
solution  of  this  condition  must  be 
developed  in  the  near  future,  if  agricul- 
ture is  to  survive. 


Tiiberculin  Testing 

Stimulates  Dairy  Develop- 
ment in   Baltimore 

"Milk  Shed" 

Information  received  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  on  the  effect  of 


for  Baltimore,  Md.,  shows  a  number  of 
surprising  benefits.  Compilations  made 
by  H.  E.  Denlinger,  statistician  of  the 
Maryland  State  Dairymen's  Association, 
shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  production 
of  milk  in  the  Baltimore  territory  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  in  spite  of  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  cows. 

Tiie  average  production  per  day  per 
farm  increa.sed  from  ISM  gallons  in 
1925  to  19.76  gallons  in  1927.  The  in- 
crease is  approximately  7  per  cent.  The 
campaign  of  tuberculin  testing  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  cows  owing  to  the  re- 
moval of  reactors.  The  same  camjiaign 
is  credited  indirectly  with  the  increase 
in  milk  production,  since  better  cows 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  reactors  in 
most  instances  and  Maryland  dairymen 
also  have  given  more  attention  to  care 
and  feeding  following  tiie  tuberculosis 
clean-up  and  the  establishment  of  herds 
on  a  health  basis. 

Another  interesting  development  has 
been  the  more  imiform  production  'f 
milk  at  all  seasons  in  the  place  of  a 
fluctuating  milk  flow,  high  in  the  spring 
and  low  during  the  last  three  months  of 
the  year. 

♦'The  eradication  of  tuberculos's," 
says  I.  W.  Heaps,  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Maryland  State  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation, "is  not  only  profitable  to  the 
producer  from  the  standpoint  of  having 
healthier  and  higher-producing  cows, 
but  it  has  given  Baltimore  City  milk  of 
higher  quality,  back  of  which  the  Health 
Department  can  stand." 

Dairy  Council's  Annual 

Conference  at  Buffalo 

The  annual  summer  conference  of  the 
fourteen  Dairy  Councils  now  organized 
in  various  sections  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  held  June  11-13  in  the  Statler 
Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  At  this  confer- 
ence the  workers  in  the  Dairy  Council 
movement  present  new  literature,  plays, 
motion  pictures,  exhibits  and  other 
health  education  methods  for  approval. 
This  conference  will  be  addressed  by 
leading  dietary  specialists,  education  and 
health  authorities.  M.  D.  Munn  is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Dairy  Council  and 
Dr.  C.  W.  T. arson,  formerly  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Is  managing  direc- 
tor. 


30  Farmers  Fined 

for  Waterinpf  Milk 

Thirty  farmers  have  been  prosecuted 
during  the  past  year  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  selling  wat- 
ered milk.  In  several  cases  as  much  as 
25  per  cent  of  water  had  been  added. 

Fieldmen  of  the  Bureau  are  making 
a  careful  check  on  milk  received  from 
farmers  at  the  various  milk  distributing 
plants  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
and  whenever  watered  milk  is  discovered, 
immediate   action   is   taken 


Market  Conditions 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

Conditions  governing  the  market  sit- 
uation in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Slied 
iiave  sliowii  more  or  less  irregularity 
during  the  past  month. 

In  the  early  part  of  March  market  con- 
ditions were  about  normal  for  the  sea- 
son. Continued  cold  and  wet  weather  in 
some  sections  of  tlie  territory  have  in- 
creased production,  while  on  the  other 
hand  tlie  same  conditions  have  resulted 
in  a  materially  decreased  consumptive 
rate.  Under  these  conditions  we  find  the 
market  over  supplied  with  dealers  hold- 
ing a  very  considerable  surplus. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  again 
necessary  to  call  to  the  attention  of  pro- 
ducers the  fact  that  the  productive  rate 
must  be  closely  watched  so  as  not  to 
produce  in  larger  quantities  than  the 
market  will  consume. 

General  labor  conditions  in  the  various 
manufacturing  sections  of  the  country 
have  not  shown  any  marked  improve- 
ment. Unemployment  has  shown  a 
marked  effect  on  tlie  consumption  of  milk 
and  ice  cream.  The  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  must  be  closely 
maintained  if  the  present  favorable  sell- 
ing conditions  are  to  prevail. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  somewhat  un- 
favorable marketing  conditions,  the  price 
of  dairy  cattle  today  is  excejitionally 
higli  and  feed  prices  are  higher  than  at 
any  time  during  the  past  year.  Economic 
conditions  therefore,  are  strongly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  removal  of  the  "boarder  cow" 
from  every  herd. 

Our  statistical  records  show  that  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April,  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  handled 
44,866,086  pounds  of  milk  at  a  weighted 
average  price  of  $3,576  per  hundred 
pounds  for  milk  of  4  per  cent  butterfat 
content,  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia. 
This  volume  of  milk  was  sold  at  a  gross 
price  of  .$1,605,327.  Of  this  amount  88.13 
per  cent  was  paid  for  as  basic  milk,  the 
balance,  11.87  per  cent  being  sold  as  sur- 
plus milk. 

May   Butter   Prices 

The  spring  decline  in  prices  has  been 
strongly  in  evidence  during  the  past  two 
months.  It  has,  however,  developed 
largely  in  an  orderly  fashion.  There  was 
a  definite  downward  price  tendency  dur- 
ing April  and  this  has  been  further 
emphasized  during  the  past  month. 
Price  ranges,  from  day  to  day,  have,  in 
the  main  been  small. 


During  the  first  ten  days  of  May  the 
price  of  92  score  butter,  New  York  City, 
was  unchanged  at  44 1/2  cents  per 
pound.  In  the  second  ten  days  there  was 
a  definite  upward  trend,  with  prices 
ranging  up  to  46  1/2  cents.  At  the  close 
of  this  period  the  market  developed  ex- 
treme nervousness,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  statistical  position  as  far  as  but- 
ter storages  were  concerned  and  tlie 
market  broke  sharply.  Declines  of  2 
cents  a  pound  were  noted  in  one  days 
business.  During  the  closing  ten  days 
of  the  month  the  market  was  more  in 
line  with  conditions  during  the  early 
part  of  May  and  prices  ranged  around  4^1 
cents  a  pound. 

The  situation  on  the  whole  still  re- 
flects the  nervous  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket with  price  clianges  based  largely 
on  reflecting  current  supply  and  demand. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter 
solid  packed,  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  May  surplus  price  was  computed 
was  .4506  cents  per  pound  as  compared 
with  .4685  cents  a  pound  in  April  and 
.4381  cents  per  pound  one  year  ago. 

May  Milk  Prices 


Grade  B  market  milk,  three  per  cent 
butter  fat  content  (iiasic  quantity  aver- 
age), delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  dur- 
ing May  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  (basic  quantity 
average)  three  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent, delivered  at  Receiving  Stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  during  May,  is 
quoted  at  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  usual  butter  fat  differentials  and 
freight  rate  variations  applying  at  other 
mileage  points  in  the  territory,  are  shown 
by  quotations  on  page  5,  of  this  issue  of 
the   Milk  Producers'  Review. 

The  price  of  Cla.ss  I  surplus  milk,  for 
May,  three  per  cent  butter  fat  content, 
at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is  $1.73  per 
hundred  pounds.  For  f,  o,  b.  Philadel- 
phia delivery  the  price  for  Class  I  sur- 
plus milk  is  quoted  at  $2.31  per  hun- 
dred pounds  or  4.95  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  Class  II  surplus  milk, 
for  May,  three  per  cent  butter  fat  con- 
tent, at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is  $1.37 
per  hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b.  Pliila- 
delphia  delivery  the  price  of  Class  II 
surplus  milk  is  quoted  at  $1.95  per  hun- 
dred poimds  or  4.2  cents  per  quart. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
for  the  month  of  April,  1928. 
No.   Inspections   Made    ,.3,266 

No,   Sediment  Test    146 

No.    Meetings   Held    ....         1 

Attendance    126 

Reels    Movies   Shown    . .         3 
No.    Miles   Traveled    ...19,982 
During    the    month    108    dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure   to   comply   with  the   regu- 
lations— 34    of    which    were    rein- 
stated  before  the   month   was   up. 
To  date  100,400  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


New  Milk  Marketing 

Association  Being  Formed 

Milk  producers  in  the  East  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  territory  are  carrying  on  a 
campaign  to  enlist  members  in  the  new 
organization,  the  St.  Louis  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  Association.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
a  program  for  the  work  of  the  ass6cia- 
tion  was  outlined  as  follows:  (1)  Ef- 
ficiency in  production,  (2)  quality  im- 
provement, (3)  stahlization  of  our  mar- 
ket, (4)  a  price  that  the  market  will 
afford,  (5)  check  weights  and  tests,  (6) 
check  dealer  responsibility,  (7)  get  out 
information  to  membership,  (8)  adver- 
tising to  consumer. 


Start    the   calf   right— see   that   It   has 
a  good  father. 


Cows  on  pasture  need  some  grain  to 
keep  up  the  milk  flow.  Grass  is  a  bulky 
feed  containing  75  to  90  per  cent  water, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  a  cow  to  con- 
sume enough  of  it  to  suppl.v  the  re- 
quired nutrients  for  high  milk  produc- 
tion. 
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PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

The   basic  price,   quoted   below   for  May,    1928,   is   to   be  paid  by   coopcratins   dealers   on 
average  basic  quantity  established   by  each  producer.      For  all   milk   bought   in   excess   of 
basic  amount,  the  surplus  prices,  quoted  below  for  the  month  of  May  are  to  be  paid. 
Surplus   milk    will    be   paid    for   under   two   classifications.      Class    I,    represented    by   the 
amount   of   milk    in   excess   of   the    basic    average    and   equal    to   it    in    amount,    which   will    bo 
paid   for  by  cooperating  dealers  on   the  basis  of   92   score  butter,  solid  pack.    New   York  City. 
[)lus    20    per  cent   and    Class    II    surplus   represented   by   milk   shipped   in   excess   of    the   tirst 
surplus  amount,  which  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat  average  92  score  butter  price  for  the  month. 
The  following  quotations  are  based  on  3  per  cent  butterfat  content  milk  and  a  differontial 
of  4  cents  for  each  t«nth  point  and  2   cents  for  each  half   tenth  point,   up  or  down,   and  are 
for   all   railroad    points.    (Inland    stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local    arrangements). 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 
This  price  list  is  issued  with   the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that 
all  buyers  using   it  as   a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,   shall   in   addition   thereto  make   the 
following   contribiitiona   and   payments: 

(1)      To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds 
miiK   purciiaseu  iruui  any    jiiu«iu<-c»   c»«  t"A^\i  ..uv»<.«  _»,.»,«—. 

To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'   Association  2c  per  100  pounds 
bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 
To  the  Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds 
bought    from    other    producers    at   price    listed   hereon.  .      .      ,        #     ..„iw^ 

funds  so  derived  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standard.?  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  M.Ik  Shed-  for  '™P^«Y,f ° n"f  V"irv 
stabilization  of  markets  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairj 
jiroducts. 


June  Prices 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers* 

Association  Inc. 

The  price  paid  for  basic  milk  during 

June,     1928,    will,     subject     to     market 

conditions,  he  the  same  price  as  quoted 

for    May,    1928.      Milk   sold   to   cooper- 
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BASIC   PRICE 

May 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B.  Market  Milk 

Per 

100  lbs. 
$3.29 
3.81 
3.33 
3.85 
3.37 
8.39 
3.41 
3.43 
8.45 
3.47 
3.49  . 
3.51 
3.53 
3.55 
3.57 
3.59 
3.61 
3.63 
3.65 
3.67 
3.69 
3.71 
3.73 
3.75 
3.77 
3.79 
3.81 
3.83 
3.85 
3.87 
3.89 
3.91 
3.9.1 
3.95 
3.97 
3.99 
4.01 
4.03 
4.05 
4.07 
4.09 

When   milk   is  not   tested   the  price 
Philadelphia  is  8  cents  per  quart. 


Test 
per   cent 
t. 

3.05 
•:.l 
5.15 
:\.2 
;t.25 
:i.3 
•;.35 
3.4 
:;.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.G 
3.65 
8.76 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.(» 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.96 


Price 
per  qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.8 
7.85 
7.4 
7.40 
7.45 
5.00 
7.55 
7.6 


BASIC    PRICE 
May 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
Quotations   are   at   railroad   points 
stations    carry    differentials    subject 
arrangements.  .    . 

Prices    are   less    freight   and    receiving 

tion   charges.  _  . 

Freight   Rates  Price 

100   lbs.  3<7„   milk 


Inland 
to    local 

sta- 


7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 


.65 

.65 

.7 

.75 

.8 

.85 

.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8. 05 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 
o.  b. 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Miles 
to   10 


incl. 
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to 
to 
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to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


.268 

.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

,389 

.899 

.414 

.424 

.484 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.585 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.676 

.581 

.590 

.600 


$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.63 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.52 
2.52 
2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.46 
2.46 


MAY 

At   All 


MAY    SURPLUS   PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


Tost 
Per 

rent 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.0 

3.66 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 
3.95 

4. 

4.05 
4.1 

4.15 

1.2 

1.26 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

1.45 

4.5 

4.56 

4.6 

4  65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 


Class 
Per 
100  Lbs. 
$2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.76 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 
2.83 
2.85 
2.87 
2.89 
2  91 
2.93 
2.95 
2.97 
2.99 
8.01 
3.03 
3.05 
8.07 
3.09 
3.11 


I 

Per 
Qt. 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5.5 
5.55 
5.6 
5.65 
5.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.1 
6.16 
6.2 
6.25 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 


2. 

2 

2. 

2 

2. 

2. 


Class 

Per 
100  Lbs, 
$1.95 
1  97 
1.99 
201 
2.03 
205 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
13 
15 
17 
19 
21 
23 

2.25 

2.27 

2.29 

2.31 

2.33 

2.35 

2.37 

2.39 

2.41 

2.43 

2.45 

2.47 

2.49 

2.51 

2.53 

2.55 

2.57 

2.59 

2.61 

2.63 

2.66 

2.67 

2.69 

2.71 

2.73 

2.75 


II 
Per 
Qt. 
4.2 
4.25 
4.8 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.76 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
52 
5.2 
5.25 
5.8 
536 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5.5 
5.55 
5.6 
5.65 
5.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.8 
6.85 
5.9 


Test 

3. 

8.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.5 

3.45 

3  4 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

6. 


SURPLUS  PRICES 
Receiving   Stations 
Class    I  Class 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  100 

$1.73 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.8.'-, 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1  99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.26 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 


II 

Lbs. 
$1.37 
1.39 
1.41 
1.43 
1.45 
1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.53 
1.55 
1.57 
1.59 
1.61 
1.63 
1.G5 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.78 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 


Qosteni  S*"^  Pirmeps  ^change 


85 

,87 

89 

,91 

,98 

,95 

.97 

1.99 

2.01 

2.03 

2.05 

2.07 

2.09 

2.11 

2.18 

2.16 

2.17 


3  per  cent 


1927 
May 
hine 
Inly 
August 
Soptember 
October 
November 
December 

1928 
.Tanuary 
February 
March 
April 
May 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 

4«%  at  all  Receiving  Stations 
Class  I 
2.07 
2.01 
1.98 
1.97 
2.17 
2.80 
2.84 
2.46 


Class  TT 
1.72 
1.67 


2.34 
2.21 
2.85 
2.17 
S.18 


1.94 
1.83 
1.96 
1.80 
1.77 


1927 
April 
May 
June 
.Tuly 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1928 
January 
Febmary 
March 
April 
May 
May 


quart 


MONTHLY   BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE 
"  OR   BIARKET    MILK 

butter  content 

Receiving 

F.O.B. 
Phila 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 


7.1 
7.1 
7.1 


2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 

a.7i 


Low  Cost  Summer 
and  Fall  Milk 

If  you  put  up  enough  silage  last 

ating   dealers   will   be  paid   for   on   the  fajj  jq  adequately  supplement  your 

basic  and  surplus  plan.    The  established  pasture    this   season,   you    are    in   a 

basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  at  basic  strong    position.     You     will    make 

prices.    First  surplus,  in  an  amount  equal  najlk  at  low  cost  at  the  very  time 

to  the  basic  quantity,  will  be  paid  for  that    milk    is    becoming    more    and 

by  cooperating   dealers   on   the   average  more     valuable.        Silage     is     good 


price  of  92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  New 

«r  1  /-.«•  »  o/\        A.        ^ 4.1 

1  Ul'iv     \^ll^,     |ii(ia     a\j     pci      «.«..iii.      >i/i      !.»«, 

month;  second  surplus,  represented  by 
shipments  of  milk,  in  excess  of  the  first 
surplus  amount,  will  be  paid  for  by 
cooperating  dealers  at  the  flat  92  score 
solid  packed  butter  price  New  York 
City,  for  the  month. 

MAY  BUTTER  PRICES 
92  Ocore,  Solid  Packed 
Philadelphia     I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

28 

29 

31 


45V6 

45% 

45V4 

45M! 

45% 

45% 

45% 

45% 

45% 

46 

46% 

46% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

45% 

45% 

45% 

45% 

46 

45 

46 

4S 

45 


York 

Chicago 

44% 

43% 

44% 

44 

44% 

43% 

44% 

43 

44% 

43 

44% 

43% 

44% 

43% 

44% 

43% 

44% 

48 

45 

48% 

45% 

48% 

46 

43% 

46% 

44 

46% 

44% 

46% 

43% 

46% 

44 

46% 

44 

44% 

44 

44% 

43% 

44% 

43% 

44% 

43% 

45 

42% 

44 

42% 

44 

42% 

44 

42% 

48% 

42% 

»» 


summer  and  fall  feed  and  it  is  less 
costly  ihan  green  crops  which  have 
to  be  gathered  every  day. 

Every  year  more  dairymen  are 
providing  summer  silage  By  using 
tall,  slim  silos  they  are  able  to  feed 
enough  each  day — 4  to  6  inches  in 
the  warmest  weather — to  keep  the 
contents  wholesome  and  palatable. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  to  erect  ;i 
summer  silo  to  store  the  extra  ton- 
nage required  for  next  summer. 
By  immediately  planning  to  in- 
crease acreage  for  silo  filling  pur- 
poses, dairymen  who  have  not 
planted  corn  enough  to  care  for 
their  silage  needs  all  through  the 
summer  of  1929  can  still  remedy 
their  situation.  Some  can  plant 
more  corn;  others  can  plant  soy 
beans,  or  Japanese  Millet,  or  Sudan 
Grass.  Any  one  of  these  three 
crops  can  be  sown  as  late  as  July 
first  and  all  of  them  make  good  sil- 
age when  cut  into  the  silo  with 
corn  and  are  thus  weighted  down 
by  this   heavier   material. 

There  are  three  important  reasons 
why  dairymen  should  plant  a  crop 
for    pasture     supplement     for    this 
fall,  if  they  have  not  silage  enough 
to  carry  them  through:      1.  It  will 
lower  the  cost  of  milk  production, 
and     will     tend     to     increase     the 
quantity    of    milk    per   cow    during 
August,     September     and     October 
when  milk  is  ncaring  the  high  price 
of  the  season.     2.  It  will  reduce  the 
quantity      of      grain      required.     3. 
It  will  enable   dairymen   to  relieve 
the     pressure     on     their     pastures. 
Pasture    grass    like    meadow    grass 
can    protect    itself    against    winter 
killing    and    can    store    in    its    root 
system  organic  reserves  which  will 
stimulate   growth    during  the   com- 
ing   spring    and    summer,    if    it    is 
allowed  to  grow  sufficiently  to  pro- 
vide a  thick  mat  (  J  leaf  growth  in 
the   autumn   before   a  killing   frost. 
The      Eastern      States      Farmers* 
Exchange    has    made    careful    pur- 
chases of  Wilson  Black  Soy  Beans, 
Work  has  started  on  the  new  Abbott      j^^^^^^^     MiJlet,     Hungarian     and 
milk  plant  at  Easton,  Md.    They  say  it      g^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^    furnish    seed    sup- 
will  be  the  finest  on  the  Shore.  ^jj^^  ^^^  farmers  who  recognize  the 

economy    of    raising   bumper    crops 

A  can  of  milk  in  the  plant  is  worth      for  silage   and   summer   green   feed 
two  at  home— the  loss  of  milk  rejected      purposes. 

during  the  month  of  May  due  to  grass,  For  further  particulras,  includirrr 
garlic,  souring,  etc.,  amounted  to  about      suggestions    for   the   way   in    which 
$2000  per  day  in  the  Philadelphia  Shed,      to    make    profitable    use    of    these 
crops,  write  the  office  at  once. 


"Herd  About  Town' 

Jessie,  the  Dairy  Council's  cow,  was 
found  guilty  of  having  tuberculosis  at 
a  mock  trial  at  Flemington,  N.  J.,  re- 
cently. The  Council  has  not  received 
any  indemnity  money  as  yet. 


One  witness  at  the  mock  trial  was 
asked  if  he  would  drink  milk  from 
Jessie,  the  Dairy  Council  cow  who  was 
on  trial.  He  replied,  "If  you  will  milk 
a  quart  of  milk  from  Jessie,  I  will  drink 
it   right   now." 


The  Nassau  local  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  recently 
held  their  Annual  Dairy  School.  They 
seem  to  get  better  each  year. 


If  Congress  wants  to  do  something 
for  the  farmers  let  them  try  to  get  rid 
of  the  Garlic  in  Maryland. 


station  50  mile 
zone  per  cwt. 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 


We  are  wondering  if  the  snow  season 
up  in  Blair  and  surrounding  Counties 
is  over  yet.  They  had  a  couple  of  feet 
of  snow  the  last  of  April— seems  like 
they  could  dig  up  a  small  snow  storm, 
even  now. 


[}«stepn  spates  fYiFmcps*  Exchange 

A   nonstock,   non-profit  orcfanization. 

owned  and  controlled   by   the 

farmers  it  serves 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 


R-6 


Ea.riern  Staffs  Farmfrs  Fxrhanpe 

Snrav  for  Profits  Box  1482.  SpringMd.  Alass^ 

apray  lui   x  iwnta  ^   please  send    me    mformation    on   Sov 

Be   sure   to   spray   your   potatoes   this  -q^^^^^  Sudan  Grass  and  Millets.  I'nclud- 

?ummer.     The  practice  is  no  longer  ex-  j^g  {\^^  prJces  of  Eastern  States  Seeds. 

pcrimental.     Hundreds  of  farmers  have  ^     ^        ^      ^ 

sprayed  and  experienced   a   comfortable 

filling  of  their  pocketbooks  as  a  result  \ddr^ 
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MILK   PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


June,  1928 


26,320.9  lbs.  of  milk 
1270.81  lbs.  of  butter 


on 


XTattoxtat 


X,   ^  A. 


'^^y  Jl  '^X 


DUTCH- 
LAND 

Pietertje  Hill- 
dale,  purebred 
Holstein,  owned 
by  Dutchland 
Farms,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass. ,  has 
just  completed  her  second 
consecutive  365 -day  record 
onAMCO20%  NATIONAL 
dairy  feed.  This  year  she 
produced  26,320.9  lbs.  of 
milk,  and  1270.81  lbs.  of 
butter,  exceeding  her  last 
year's  record  by  4163  lbs. 
of  milk  and  267  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. Hilldale  is  a  wonderful 
cow,  but  it  takes  a  good 
grain  ration  to  get  such  pro- 
duction and  leave  the  cow 
in  improved  condition. 

Early  in  her  second  test  she 
was  producing  86  lbs.  of 
milk  daily  on  a  hohie  mixed 
test  mixture.  The  herdsman 
began  feeding  AMCO  20% 
NATIONAL  and  in  a  few 
days  increased  her  daily  milk 
production  to  106  lbs.  That 
settled  it!  Her  only  grain 
mixture  for  the  rest  of  the 


ON  PASTURE 

Early  pasture  stimu' 
lates  but  does  not 
supply  enough  diges' 
tible  feed  to  sustain 
milk  production.  To 
cows  on  pasture 
feed  AMCO  18% 
DAIRY  or  AMCO 
20%  DAIRY. 


test  was  AMCO 
20%  NATION- 
AL. 


Amco  mixes 
two  approved 
open  form  ula 
20%  dairy 
feeds— AMCO  20%  NA- 
TIONAL (fixed  formula) 
for  special  feeding  such  as 
is  required  by  advanced 
registry  virork,  and  AMCO 
20%  DAIRY  (variable  form- 
ula) which  is  the  dairy- 
man's best  buy  for  com- 
mercial milk  production. 
Your  Authorized  Amco 
Agent  can  supply  you. 


DIVISION  OFFICE: 
MUNCY.  FA. 


Amco 

f  PCCD  MIXING  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Plants  at: 
Peoria,  III.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  OweiiMboro,  Ky. 

Alfalfa  Plants  at: 
Powell,  Garland,  and  Worland,  Wyo. 


Third  Annual 

Dairy  Pilgrimage 

(ronlimiod  from  pajjo  1  ) 
wliicli  tlii-y  originate.  There  is  no  one 
set  plan  wliich  sjjells  success  for  all 
cooperatives.  Development  and  research 
work  is  necessary  to  establish  the  jilun 
and  method  best  suited  for  the  individ- 
ual   cooperative   enterprise. 

Dairy  Market  Information  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  J.  Clyde  Mar- 
quis who  outlined  the  market  news  ser- 
vice and  referred  to  its  development.  In 
this  work  the  demand  factor  rather 
tiian  tiie  supply  factor  is  the  important 
factor.  He  stressed  this  fact  in  partic- 
ular, making  it  clear  that  price  was 
based  on  demand  and  that  production, 
))rcparation,  good  marketing  methods 
were  strong  factors  in  building  wp  a 
satisfactory   demand. 

Following  these  addresses  the  group 
l)roceeded  to  the  Bureau  of  Dairying, 
where  a  luncheon  was  served.  The 
dairy  products  usedl  at  the  luncheon 
having  been  made  in  the  laboratories  of 
the    Bureau. 

Visits  were  then  made  to  the  various 
laboratories  of  the  Bureau,  where  ad- 
resses  were  made  by  representatives  of 
the  laboratory  force,  explanatory  of  the 
work  done  under  the  various  projects. 
American  Dairy  Federation  Dinner 
The  American  Dairy  Federation  Din- 
ner in  honor  of  the  Official  Delegates  to 
the  Eighth  International  Dairy  Congress 
to  be  held  in  Great  Britian,  June-July 
1928  was  held  at  the  Harrington  Hotel, 
on   Tuesday  evening. 

This  dinner  was  held  to  perfect  an 
organization  of  the  Delegation  and  to 
discuss  purposes  to  be  served  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Dairy  Industry  by 
participation    in    this    Congress. 

E.  M.  Bailey,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Dairy  Federation  presided,  while 
A.  J.  Glover,  Editor,  "Hoards  Dairy- 
man"   acted    as    toastmaster. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Dunlap,  assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  made  an  address  on 
The  Representations  of  the  Ignited 
States    Department   of    Agricidture. 

Hon.  E  E.  Browne,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  made  an 
address  on  "What  Congress  Would  Like 
to  Have  the  Delegates    Accomplish." 

Dr.  L.  A.  Rogers,  acting  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  spoke  on 
American  Scientific  Contribution  to  the 
Congress,    while 

Dr.  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  president 
American  Dry  Milk  Institute  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  1923  World's  Dairy  Con- 
gress Assoriation  made  an  address  on 
"The  Work  of  the  World  Dairy  Con- 
gress." 

A  brief  address  was  also  made  by  L.  J. 
Taber,  Master  of  the  National  Grange. 
The  following  list  of  Delegates  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Eighth  International  Dairy  Congress, 
was    named    as    follows: 

Hon.  R.  W.  Dunlap,  Ohio,  Assistant 
5>ecretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Dr.  L.  A.  Rogers,  Acting  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Mr.  Roy  C.  Potts,  Chief,  Dairy 
Marketing  Division,  B.  A.  E.,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Dr.  G.  E.  Sherwood,  Dairy  Far- 
mer, Kimball,  Minn.;  Mr.  John  Brandt, 
President,  I>and  O'Lakes  Creameries, 
Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Mr.  A.  J. 
Glover,  Editor,  Hoard's  Dairyman,  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wisconsin;  Mr.  J.  D.  Mickle, 
State  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner, 
Portland,  Oregon; Prof.  J.  B.  Fitch,  Kan- 
( Continued  on  page  10) 


The  Key  to 
'Uieaner  iviiik 

The  work  of  producing 
clean  milk  is  greatly 
simplified  when  the 
dairy  barn  floor  is 
concrete. 

Better  still,  a  concrete 
floor  in  your  dairy  barn 
saves  labor,  lowering 
your  producing  cost. 

Modernize  Your 
Barn  Now! 

You  can  build  a  concrete 
floor  yourself.  Once  laid, 
it  is  permanent,  odor- 
and -vermin  proof,  and 
easily  kept  clean. 

A  postcard  will  bring 
complete  information. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

1315  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia 

cA  National  Organization 

to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses 

of  Concrete 

Offices  in  32  Cities 


June,  J928 
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More  MONEY 
S^^p^     YOUR  MILK 

Write  today  for  descriptive  litera* 

^^ ture  and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 

MMSXT  Clark's  t^URITY  Milk  Strainers 
TJT  ^^^^^  help  you  get  Grade  "A"  test  and 
'g'^jgy  more  money  for  your  milk, 
*  ^  ^  •*  It  !■  the  only  Strainer  made  that's  guar- 
antMd  to  strain  1007e  clean.  Our  10  Day  Trial  Test  en- 
ables you  to  Drove  It  at  our  risk  -your  money  back  if  It 
faUs  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt.  Thousands  in  us^  —two 
■iaes  10  qt.  and  18  qt.   Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.     (5) 

PURTTT  STAMPING  COMPANT 

D^  F5  Battle  Creek,  Mlchlgaa 


CRUiMB    S    Hanging 

STANCHIONS 


Also  Water  Bowls 
Litter  Carriers 
Feed  Carriers 
Steel  Stalls 
Steel  Partitions 

I    can    SAVE    MONEY    for 

you.      Send  for  booklet. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  2,  Forestville,  Conn. 


Alfalfa  Hay   For    Sale 

New  crop  ready  for  shipment  by  July 
15.     Write  for  delivered  prices  to 

JOHN  DEVLIN  HAY  CO.,  Inc. 
192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


The  Problem 

of  Cooling  Milk 

on  the  Farm 

Cuutiiuied   from   pajjo   3) 

cxami'le: — To    cool    eight    cans    of    milk 
or  320  quarts  from  65  degrees  to  45  de- 
^jrt'es,    requires    that    approximately    20,- 
{)()()  heat  units  be  removed.     In  addition 
to  tliis  load,  the  heat  from  the  air  on  a 
(lay  when  the  outside  temperature  is  80 
to   85    degrees,   must   be   considered,   be- 
cause   no    ni«tter    ^I'^w    ■well    n    rahinet    i.<? 
insulated,  this  outside  heat  will  leak  in. 
riiis  leakage  of  heat  must  be  added  to 
the  actual  heat  to  be  removed  from  the 
milk  to   determine   the  total  amount  of 
heat    to    be    removed    to    cool    the    milk. 
Tiiese     cabinets     have     been     developed 
along  these  lines  and  to  cool  eight  cans 
(if  milk,  the  motor  will  operate  approxi- 
mately   12    hours    during    a   twenty-four 
hour  period.     If  electric   current   cost   6 
cents   per   1000  watts,   the  total  cost   of 
(i|;eration    of    an    eight    can    cabinet    for 
twenty-four  hours,  cooling  eight  cans  of 
milk,   would    be   30   cents.     To  cool   the 
same  amount  of  milk  with  ice,  will  re- 
(piire  the  melting  of  approximately  one 
lnmdred  and   fifty    (160)    pounds,  and   if 
ice  costs  35  cents  per  hundred,  the  total 
cost  would  be  53  cents  per  day. 

Well  designed  Electric  Milk  Cooling 
Cabinets  maintain  an  even  temperature 
at  all  times  and  are  entirely  automatic 
in  operation.  The  inside  temperature 
will  never  go  above  43  degrees,  nor  be- 
low 36  degrees.  Cans  of  milk  direct 
from  the  cows,  placed  in  one  of  these 
Cabinets  at  90  degrees,  will  be  reduced 
to  a  temperature  of  45  degrees  in  one 
hour  and  thirty  minutes,  and  stored  at 
that  temperature  until  taken  out.  Cans 
of  milk  which  have  been  pre-cooled  with 
;m  aerator  and  placed  in  the  Cabinet  at 
a  temperature  of  65  degrees,  will  be  re- 
duced   in   temperature    to   45    degrees    in 

one   hour. 

This  method  of  quick  cooling,  and 
cool,  clean  storage  insures  a  low  bac- 
teria count,  and  in  many  instances,  a 
l)remium   for   the   dairyman. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economy  an 
aerator  should  be  used  with  an  Elec- 
tric Milk  Cooling  Cabinet  to  assure  the 
i>est  results  and  the  mo.st  economical 
operation.  It  may  be  used  in  two 
ways:  — 

First:  The  cold  water  from  the  Cabi- 
net may  be  circulated  through  the  entire 
iterator  and  returned  to  the  Cabinet  by 
a  small  circulating  pump.  In  this  way 
the  milk  will  leave  the  aerator  at  any 
desired  temperature  between  40  degrees 
and  50  degrees,  and  may  be  shipped  at 
once  or  stored  in  the  Cabinet.  By  this 
method,  all  the  hent  from  the  milk  is 
( arried  into  the  water  in  the  Cabinet. 

Second:  Well  or  spring  water  may  be 
(irenlated  through  the  upper  half  of  a 
Iniible  aerator  and  piped  to  a  tank  or 
wasted.  The  water  from  the  Cabinet 
may  be  circulated  throngh  the  bottom 
l>alf  of  the  aerator  and  returned  to  the 
Cabinet.  By  this  method,  the  well  or 
^liring  water  will  reduce  tl'C  temperature 
of  the  milk  to  approximately  66  degrees 
and  the  water  from  the  Cabinet  will 
reduce  the  temperature  to  below  60  de- 
crees. By  this  method,  the  water  in 
'lie  Cabinet  only  takes  up  the  heat  ab- 
•orbed  in  reducing  the  milk  form  65 
degrees  to  below  60  degrees,  so  that  the 
ojierating  time  of  the  motor  and  re- 
frigeration  unit   are   greatly   reduced. 

These  combinations  have  proven  quite 
satisfactory  in  practice  and  eliminate 
over-loading  the  cooling  system. 


Cool  your  Milk 

this  new  and  better 


Tjr^^  •  Cool  it  quickly  to  below  50 

Wliy.  .     degrees    and    KEEP    IT 

COOL.    Do  this  if  you  want  top  prices    .     .     .    and  if 

you  want  to  supply  milk  that  is  clean,  wholesome  and  low 

in  bacterial  count. 

The  ESCO  Milk  Cooling  Cabinet  is  designed  exclusively 
for  cooling  and  storing  milk  on  the  dairy  farm.  Operated 
by  electric  refrigeration  .  .  .  controlled  automati- 
cally, maintaining  an  uniformly  low  temperature.  Cans 
of  milk  placed  in  the  ice  cold  water  of  an  ESCO  Cabinet 
are  cooled  quickly  and  kept  at  a  temperature  below  50 

degrees. 

It  is  the  easiest  method — clean,  trouble-free  and  inex- 
pensive.   Exactly  what  you  have  been  seeking. 


below 
50 


F 


ree 
Circular 
tells  all 
about  it! 

Send  for  it 
Now! 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 


ELECTRIC  MILK 

COOLING  CABINET 


Some  territory  still 
open  for  distributors 
and  dealers 


Built  in  4,  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14-can  capaci- 
ties. Insulated  with 
3"  cork  on  all  sides. 
Refrigerating  coils 
encircle    interior. 


c^.  <^ 


TRADE 
MARK 


NICE 


REG. 
U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Follow  Plan  in  Work 

The  successful  farmer  plans  his  work 
and  never  procrastinates  when  the  time 
for  doing  things  arrives.  In  this  way 
every  operation  is  cared  for  promptly, 
nothing  is  sacrificed  because  of  delays 
or  lack  of  time,  and  above  all  he  always 
has  time  to  take  the  family  for  short 
vacations  at  various  times.  Life  on  the 
farm  thus  becomes  more  enjoyable  each 
year. 


Kill  the  Corn  Borer 

When  all  of  the  previous  year's  corn 
crop  is  proj^erly  disposed  of  before 
June  1,  95  to  98  per  cent  of  the  corn 
borers  arc  killed.  Plowing  controls  them 
when  no  pieces  of  plant  material  are 
left  on  the  surface.  The  borers  will 
crawl  to  the  surface  from  some  of  the 
buried  stalks,  but  if  the  surface  is  clean 
they  find  no  shelter  tliere,  and  die  from 
exposure  or  the  attacks  of  their  natural 
enemies. 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 


Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST   CHESTER,  PA. 


Bfcause  of  liigh  prices  of  dairy  cows, 
many  more  heifer  calves  are  being  raised 
than   normally. 


/ 
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Readiness  for  School 

Julia  Wade  Abbot* 
Director  of  Kindergarten  Education, 
Phtladplphia  Public  Schook 
"Heady  for  school"  used  to  mean  r\ 
newly  boupht  slate  and  lunch  box,  a, 
clean  npron  and  mother's  g^oodbye  kiss. 
But  now  scliool  readiness  has  a  deejier 
meaning.  The  summer  round-up  of  pre- 
school children  is  evidence  of  a  realiza- 
tim  of  the  relationship  between  success 
in  scnool  and  a  cliild's  physical  condi- 
tion. Important  as  is  the  correction 
nt  remediable  defects  before  school  en- 
tranct.  there  are  other  phases  of  pre- 
paration for  school  life  which  should  be 
carried  on  during  the  pre-school  years. 
As  Dr.  Gesell  says,  "Though  the  child 
may  not  learn  to  read  in  the  pre-school 
years,  he  is  mastering  the  alphabet  of 
life." 

Regularity  in  the  life  of  the  young 
child  is  essential  in  preparation  for  the 
regidarlty  of  school  life.  Definite  times 
for  elimination,  for  rest,  for  eating  is 
as  important  in  the  life  of  the  three  and 
four  year  old  child  as  in  tJie  years  of 
infancy.  The  child  who  has  had  an 
ordered  life  is  not  only  better  prepared 
physically  for  scliool  life  but  the  right 
attitude  towards  regularity  has  been 
estahlislied.  IIi  is  in  tune  with  a  defin- 
ite rhythm  of  events.  He  has  a  feeling 
of  law  and  <  rder  as  a  basis  for  willing 
ohcdicncc. 

Habits  of  obedience  are  formed  in  the 
pre-'-(  iiool  years.  The  child  who  is 
^'iven  few  commands  and  who  realizes 
that  these  are  based  upon  impersonal 
law  and  not  upon  the  personal  whims 
of  the  adults  in  his  baby  world  is  ready 
to  oliey  the  laws  of  the  school  com- 
mimity.  The  baby  who  is  taught  to 
feed  Iiimself,  even  if  he  spills  his  food 
in  the  beginning,  is  tJie  child  who  will 
attack  the  new  problems  of  school  life 
without  too  mtjcli  dependence  upon  the 
teacher.  The  four-year-old-who  has 
never  learned  to  put  on  rubbers  or 
sweater  is  not  ready  for  school.  In- 
dependence is  an  essential  character 
trait  in  the  early  years. 

Not  only  nmst  the  young  child  be 
made  physically  independent  of  his 
mother  but  he  must  be  freed  gradually 
from  too  great  an  emotional  dependence 
upon  her.  The  shock  of  being  sep- 
arated from  his  mother  for  the  first 
time  at  the  beginning  of  school  life  is 
a  poor  preparation  for  school  success. 
Children  are  sometimes  actually  dazed 
with  unhappiness  the  first  weeks  of 
school.  From  a  very  early  age!  the 
mother  must  enlarge  the  child's  horizon 
by  companionship  with  other  children 
and  with  adults.  Every  loving  mother 
enjoys  the  baby's  dependence  upon  her 
for  all  his  needs.  But  it  is  a  selfish  love 
that  fosters  this  dependence  at  the  cost 
of  the  child's  development.  Lindbergh 
would  never  have  flown  across  the  ocean 
alone  if  he  had  not  had  a  mother  who 
let  her  son  live  his  own  life. 

Vigorous  activity  in  the  early  years  is 
essential  for  physical  and  intellectual 
growth.  The  child  who  plays  with  in- 
terest and  purpose  is  the  child  who  will 
work  earnestly  and  intelligently.  Pro- 
viding toys  with  which  the  child  can 
(Continned  on  page  9) 


Good  Dishes  from  Your  Garden 


RHUBARB  ROLL 

2  cups  flour. 

4  Teaspoons    baking   powder. 

1  Teaspoon   sugar, 

I  Cup  Sweet  milk. 

8  Tablespoons    lard. 

I  Teaspoon  salt. 

Mix  first  six  ingredients  as  for  biscuit 
dough  and  roll  out  about  i  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Spread  with  rhubarb  cut  into  cmc^ll 
pieces  and  sugar,  roll  as  for  cinnamon 
buns.  Bake  until  done.  Servo  with 
sauce  made  of  rest  of  rhubarb,  stewed 
and  sweetened. 


CREAM  OF  ASPARAGUS  SOUP 
W«sh  each  stalk  of  asparagus  care- 
fully with  a  vegetable  brush  to  remove 
all  grit  Then  cut  in  small  piece8(  us- 
ing all  but  the  very  tough  parts).  Cook, 
covered,  until  the  asparagus  is  tender, 
in  enough  water  to  cover.  Add  salt  to 
taste  just  before  the  asparagus  is  done. 
Allow  2  cups  cooked  asparagus  and  cook- 
mg  water  to  2  cups  medium  cream  sauce 
(2  oz.  milk,  4  tbsp.  butter).  Season, 
serve  hot. 

NOTE — The  less  tender  part  may  be 
cooked  longer  and  put  through  a  sieve. 


CREAMED  PEAS 

1  can  peas  drained  or 

2  c.  fresh  peas 
2  c.  milk 

4  tbsps.  flour 

4  tbsps.  butter 

1  tsp.  salt 

Pepper 

Make  cream  sauce  by  melting  the  but- 
ter, add  tiie  flour  to  make  a  smooth 
paste.  Add  the  milk,  one-third  at  a 
time,  stir  to  avoid  lumps.  Add  season- 
ing and  peas.  Heat  in  double  boiler  un- 
til the  peas  are  thoroughly  warmed. 


STRAWBERRY  TAPIOCA 

3  tbsp.  granulated  tapioca 

4  tbsp.  sugar 
lV4  c.  hot  water 

1/8  tsp.   salt  1  c.  strawberries 

Va  tsp.   vanilla  Vt  c.  sugar 

Wash  and  hull  strawberries.  Cut  in 
halves  with  spoon.  Add  sugar.  Set  in 
cold  place.  Mix  tapioca,  sugar  and  salt 
and  add  boiling  water  slowly.  Cook  ten 
minutes  in  upper  part  of  double  boiler. 
Add  vanilla.  When  cold  add  the  straw- 
berries.   Serve  cold  with  whipped  cream. 


School  Boys  and  Girls  Receive  Instruction 

in  Proper  Care  of  Younger  Members  of  the  Family 

The  youngsters  in  a  family  who  fre-  sleep     and     fresh     air.       Safeguarding 

quently  bear  a  large  portion  of  the  re-  against    disease    by    building    a    strong 

sponsibility  of  caring  for  a  baby  brother  body.     These  were  a  few  of  the  points 

or  sister  are  entitled  to  know  how  to  do  which   this    supervised   nursing  practice 

this  properly,  is  the  belief  of  the  Gotwals  brought  before  the  boys  and  girls  in  a 

School,    Norristown,   Pennsylvania.  graphic  way. 

"How  We  Can  Make  Our  Home  More  The  manual  work  in  connection  with 


Attractive"  was  the  subject  of  an  un- 
usual project  conducted  by  Miss  Helen 
Stiles  in  the  Sixth  Grade  of  the  Gotwals 
School,  in  which  Miss  Frances  Fern  Hoag 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  cooperated.  Rightly  enough, 
one  of  the  important  features  in  decorat- 
ing the  home  is  certainly  to  learn  how 
to  improve  the  baby  in  itl 

The  instruction  in  baby-care  furnish- 
ed an  excellent  opportunity  to  teach  the 
growing  children  the  need  of  applying 
the  same  health  rules  to  themselves  that 
were  so  important  in  the  life  of  a  baby. 
The  necessity  for  cleanliness.  Steriliza- 
tion of  food  utensils.  Fresh  milk  only. 
Regular   hours    for   feeding.      Plenty    of 


the  project  involved  the  construction  of 
a  simple  crib,  wire  screening  for  fly  pro- 
tection, and  neat  white  painting.  Lastly 
a  crib  equipment  of  the  proper  kind  and 
amount  of  bedding. 

A  collection  of  pictures  illustrating  the 
loveliness  of  healthy  babyhood  was  made 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Business  Sec- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  Home  Economics 
Association.  These  pictures  were  used 
to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  classroom. 

It  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction 
when  children  are  not  only  being  taught 
to  observe  the  health  rules,  but  are  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  who  are  regarded 
as  assets  rather  than  liabilities. 


The  Farmer  in  a 
$10,000  Circus  Saddle 

"You've  got  to  move,  and  move  fast  in 
f]\p  fiho'."  businesa,"  said  a  cowboy  who 
has  been  on  the  road  twenty  years,  after 
demonstrating  some  of  his  trick  stunts 
a  few  days  ago  in  Phiadelphia  before  a 
gathering  of  the  Circus  Fans  Associa- 
tion of  America.  **That  means  not  only 
the  boys  in  the  ring,  but  the  kitcher.  force 
and  the  whole  outfit.  There  are  more 
things  to  a  circus  than  most  people 
know." 

This  last  statement  was  well  illustra- 
ted in  the  fact  that  few  people  were  a- 
ware  that  the  circus  which  they  were  see- 
ing at  that  time  represented  the  hobby 
of  the  late  Colonel  Joe  Miller,  one  of  the 
three  Miller  brothers  of  Marland,  Okla- 
homa, owners  probably  of  the  largest 
diversified  farm  ranch  in  the  world. 

Thousands  of  acres  are  being  inten- 
sively cultivated  annually  on  the  Miller 
ranch,  with  wheat  and  sweet  potatoes 
as  the  two  largest  crops. 

The  herd  of  two  hundred  pure-bred 
Holstein  cows  is  made  up  of  many  prize- 
winning  cattle.  The  milk  from  this 
herd,  together  with  the  products  of  the 
creamery  and  ice  cream  plant,  is  con- 
sumed to  a  large  extent  by  the  cowboys 
employed  on  the  ranch.  Meat  packing 
houses,  a  supply  store  and  cafeterias 
are  likewise  operated  on  the  ranch. 

Colonel  Miller  made  his  "101"  hobby 
a  competitive  award  of  merit  for  physi- 
que and  skill  developed  in  the  various 
outdoor  activities  on   the  ranch. 

Those  cowboys  whose  skill  in  riding, 
roping  and  sharp  shooting  secures  them 
a  place  in  the  show  find  that  fo  )d  ar- 
rangement, which  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  their  daily  life,  is  as  complete  as 
in  Marland.  On  the  arrival  of  the  cir- 
cus In  a  town,  the  first  tent  up  is  the 
kitchen,  with  its  row  of  ranges  and  steam 
boilers  which  can  be  put  in  almost  in- 
stantaneous action.  An  hour  after  ar- 
rival on  the  grounds  the  ranch  family 
of  seven  hundred  can  be  served  a  break- 
fast of  practically  the  same  foods  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances. 

Two  day  emergency  ration  Is  always 
carried  by  the  commissary  wagons. 
However,  as  the  troupe  is  on  the  move 
almost  every  night,  such  perishables  as 
green  vegetables  and  the  three  hundred 
quarts  of  milk  used  each  day  must  be 
ordered  ahead  and  delivered  to  the  re- 
frigerating wagon  after  each  stop  Is 
made. 

Special  food  must  also  be  provided  for 
the  American  Indians,  each  of  whom  Is 
bonded  by  the  circus  employing  them,, 
guaranteeing  their  safe  return  to  the 
government  reservation.  The  necessary 
feed  and  grain  must  likewise  be  carried 
for  broncoes  and  work  horses,  buffaloes, 
steers,  elephants  and  camels. 

"Little  Joe"  as  the  young  son  of  the 
late  Colonel  Miller  Is  affectionately 
known  within  the  ring  is  an  agricultural 
college  man  who  specialized  in  dairying. 
Since  the  death  of  his  father,  he  has  been 
learning  the  various  ropes  of  the  circus 
business  with  the  likelihood  that  someday 
he  will  ride  in  the  Colonel's  ten  thous- 
and dollar  silver-mounted  jewel-studded 
saddle  at  the  head  of  the  "101"  Ranch. 
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Nearly  620,00  Boys 

and  Girls  In  4-H 

Clubs  Last  Year 

Final  figures  on  the  number  of  farm 
l)(»ys  and  girls  who  carried  on  4rH  club 
\\(»rk  in  1927  are  announced  as  totaling 
(i  19,712.  "This  total,"  said  C.  W.  War- 
i  iirton,  director  of  Extension  Work, 
I  nited  States  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
t'lre,  "is  a  source  of  pride  to  all  coopera- 
iivc  extension  workers  and  the  depart- 
ment and  the  State  agricultural  colleges 
which  they  represent.." 

"It  means,"  Director  Warburton  stat- 
,,i,   "that   during   the   year  over   619,000 
voung   people   of   rural    communities    in 
i\fry    State     voluntarily     undertook     to 
(1<  monstrate    an    improved    farming    or 
1:  ,memaking   method   and   cooperated  in 
an   effort    to    benefit   their   communities. 
V.'liether  or  not  the  individual  club  mem- 
ber was  able  to  complete  his  or  her  club 
uiulertaking,    he    had    the    benefit    for    a 
time  of  contact   with   others   who   were 
interested    in   farm    life   and   with    ways 
f.r  making  it  an  'up-and-coming'  enter- 
])rise.     Four-H  club  work  with  its  four- 
fold  development  of  head,  hand,  health 
mid    heart    through    practical    experience 
in  the  latest  and  best  methods  for  agri- 
cultural   and   home   economics    activities 
under    the    direction    of   cooperative    ex- 
t(nsion    workers,    furnishes    such    oppor- 
tunity. 

"Club   enrollment   is   growing   steadily 
tiirough   the  combined  eflP^rts  of  all  co- 
operative extension  workers.     Each  year 
\\f  have  increased   the   number  of  boys 
find  girls  who  have  participated  in  4-H 
eltd)   work   even   though   the   number  of 
apents  has  not  materially  increased.  That 
tliis  has   been  done   through   the  use  of 
sonnd    educational    principles    is    .shown 
!)>•  the  fact  that  the  qiiality  of  work  has 
Iieen  niwintained  with  the  increased  num- 
ber of  club  members.  In  1924,  with  8,419 
cfMmty  extension  agents,  65  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  enrolled  in  4-H 
clubs  completed  every  detail  required  in 
tlicir  undertakings.  The  next  year,  with 
51.000  more  boys  and  girls  enrolled  and 
(inly    19   additional    agents,   68   per   cent 
of  the  enrollment  was  completed.    In  1926 
tlie  percentage  was  62.8.     This  past  year 
when  we  increased  the  number  of  boys 
and    girls    enrolled    in    clubs    by    33,000 
over  the  previous  year  and  the  working 
stfiif  of  county  extension  agents  by  only 
22,  we  were  still   able  to  make  a  little 
lietter    record    in    completions    than    the 
year    before,    64.4    percent    of   the    boys 
and    girls    who   enrolled   carrying   on    to 
llif  finish.     This,  I  feel,  could  not  have 
Ixon  done  without  the  generous  amount 
of  time  and  interest  given  by  the  60,000 
local  men  and  women  who  acted  as  vol- 
luiteer  leaders  of  clubs  and  the  steadily 
inijiroving    methods   In    conducting   club 
work." 


Readiness  for  School 

(Continued  on  papre  8) 
carry  out  his  play  purposes  develops 
persistence  and  Invention.  In  addition 
Ic  vigorous  play  every  young  child  should 
li'ive  a  few  regular  duties  which  con- 
triinite  to  the  comfort  of  the  family  life. 

Do  not  wait  to  prepare  a  child  for 
Mhool  the  last  of  August.  "Begin  at  the 
heninning"  and  he  will  be  ready  when 
the  time  comes. 

*Tnlia  Wade  Ahhot  is  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Bonrd  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
f^tiito  Dairy  Council.  She  sent?  this  mpBBatre 
to  Tnothera  through  the  pafres  of  the  "Coun- 
rillor."  the  organ  of  the  Philadelphia  Coun- 
cil  of   TTome  and    School    AsHociations. 

DRINK  MILK  FOR 
HEALTH 
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Evidence  that  tuberculosis  testing  and 
the  slaughter  of  reacting  animals  is  hav- 
ing an  important  effect  on  the  health  of 
cattle  generally  in  this  country  is  found 
in  the  reports  of  tuberculosis  found  in 
animals  slaughtered  under  Federal  in- 
spection. In  1917  the  average,  exclusive 
of  reactors  was  2.4  per  cent.  In  1927, 
after  10  years  of  testing  and  killing  of 
reacting  animals,  the  proportion  detected 
l)y  the  meat  inspectors  had  been  reduced 
to  only  1.1   per  cent,  indicating  that  in 


Philadelphia  Inter-StateJDairy  Council 


G«n«ral  Of!ic«s 

21f  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 

A  cooparativa  movament  aitablished 
for  tha  dissamination  of  informatioQ 
and  publicity  parUininc  to  tha  pro- 
dacMon  and  diitribution  of  dairy 
products  and  thair  food  Talua  in 
DuiritloB. 

Afflli«t«d  wltk  th«  WaWMkl  Dairy 
OomnaU 
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Dr.    Clyde    L.    King,    President 

H.   D.    Allebach,   Vice   President 

R.  W.  Baldarston,  Exacutive  Searetary 

R.  J.  Harbinson.  Jr..  Treasurer 


Dapartmanul    Branohet 
0.    I.    Cohae.    Diractor   Quality   Oontrol 

Dapartment 
Lydia   M.   Broecker.    Nutrition   Depart- 

m'ant 
Dal     Rosa     Varan.     Health     Dramatic 

Davartment. 


the    cattle    shipped    for    slaughter    there      there  was   10  years  ago.— U.  S.   Depart- 
is  less  than  half  as  much  tuberculosis  as       ment    of    Agriculture. 
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The   ^'Authorities   Choice'' 
Cooler  at  a   Special  Low  Price 


^i 


You  can  easily  liavp  a  good  tul)ular  cooler  now 
because  tho  Oriole  does  away  with  the  old  high 
lirice.  It's  a  real  high  class  tubular  cooler  made 
entirely  of  copper  and  bronze,  heavily  tinned  all 
over.  It's  guaranteed  to  withstand  a  75  pound 
circulating   pressure. 

Keei)ing  an  Oriole  clean  is  an  easy  job  because 
fhere  are  no  square  corners  or  crevises  and  the  tubes 
are    spaced   for    easy    cleaning. 

A  solid  co))i)er  tank  and  a  pair  of  brackets  are 
furnished    with    every    (oobr. 

The  small  size  cools  ;i5  gallons  an  hour,  enough 
to  handle  the  work  of  up  to  three  milkers.  The 
lavcro  sizo  cools  ;")()  gallons  an  hour  or  enough  to 
handle    the    work    of    up    to    five    milkers. 

The  Oriole  cooler  is  the  'once  and  for  all  solu- 
tion t;.  your  cooling  problem.  The  money  saved  in 
prevented    losses    will    <iui(  kly    pay    for    one. 

Order     an      Oriole      today.  Inspect     and      test     it 

fhoroughly.  If  the  design,  (|uality  and  workmanship 
does  not  meet  with  your  entire  approval  ship  the 
cooler  back  at  our  expense.  Yo.ir  money  will  be 
refunded   without    (luestion.      No    offer    could   be    fairer 

"Remember,  you  don't  risk  a  penny.  If  you  de- 
sire, wo  will  send  you  a  complete  descripfive  Cir- 
cular. 


FOB. 

Baito. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Capacity 

Ht.  Cooler               Length 

Size 

Gals.  Hr. 

Reservoir                Overall 

A 

35 

33"                    211 2" 

B 

50 

33"                    31.4" 

Use  size  A  (or 

3  milkers. 

Use  size  B  for 

5  milkers. 

Shipping 
Weight 
70    lbs. 

85   lbs. 


Capacity 
Reservoir 

10  gal. 

10  gal. 


CHERRY-BASSETT  CO. 

2324   Market   St.,    Phil*.,    or    Russell    and   Ostend  Sts.,   Baltimore,  Md. 


me  Cooler 
thai  lasts 


a  LIFE  TIME 


HIGH    PRESSURE 


NO   LEAKS 


When  the  Sun  Shines 
Make  Hay 

THE  BEST  WAY  TO  MAKE  IT  IS  WITH 
McCORMICK    DEERING  HAY  TOOLS 


McCormick — Deering  Mowers  are  durable,  made 
of  the  best  materials  obtainable  and  assure  you 
good  performance.  They  are  designed  for  fast 
work  with  a  minimum  amount  of  labor.  Made  in 
both  high-lift  and  vertical  types. 

Also  hay  loaders,  stackers,  side  rakes  and  tedders, 
sweep  rakes  and  hay  presses. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF  AMERICA 


lOO-Real  Dairy  Cows-100 
On  Hand  at  All  Tinm 


W 


Tuberculin  tested.  Guernseys,  Jer- 
seys and  Holsteins  from  accredited 
herds.  Priced  to  sell.  Carload  lots 
a  specialty. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
"The  Man  Who  SelU  Good  Cow^' 


Philadelphia 


:-4^ 


Harrisburg 


Baltimore 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Guernseys  — Jerseys 

A  Specially 

All  COWS  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


I 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

about 

RIDER  TRAINING 
FOR  BUSINESS 

One  and  Two- Year  Courses 

ACCOUNTANCY  -SECRETARIAL 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHING— BANKING 

CIVIL  SERVICE  -BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 

RIDER  COLLEGE 

64th  Year  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Good  Posit  ioni  for  Graduates 
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Mention  the  Review  when  Writing  Advertisers 


(Irass  hy  it.st'If  is  luit  a  l)alanfcil  ration 
for  cows. 


Third  Annual 

Dairy  Pilgrimage 

(Confinued  from  page  0) 
sas     State     Agricultural     College,     Kan- 
sas; Mr.  A.  M.  Looniis,  American  Diiry 
Federation,   Washington,    D.   C;    Mr.   1'. 
H.    Kasper,    Cheese    Manufacturer,    I'cir 
Creek,  Wisconsin;    Prof.    A.   A.  Borl.unl. 
Pennsylvania    State    College,    State    Col- 
lege,   Pa.;    Prof.    O.    E.    Reed,    Micliis'an 
Agricultural      College,      East      Lansin,', 
Michigan;    Dr.    C.   W.   Larson,   Direitcr, 
National     Dairy     Council,     307      N.  rtii 
Mif«biflr«n       Avenue.      Cliicago.      Tlliiinis- 
Dr.   H.  E.   Van   Norman,   American   Dry 
Milk     Institute,     160     La     Salle     Street, 
Chicago,    Illinois;     Mr.     A.    L.    Ilaeckcr, 
President,  Allied  State  Creamery  Ass  ;ci- 
tion,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Mr.  Harry  Bull, 
Secretary,  Dairymen's  League,  Camplxll 
Hall,  Orange  County,  New  York;  .Judfte 
J.   D.    Miller,   President,    National   Coop- 
erative  Milk   Producers'   Federation,   120 
West     42nd     Street,     New     Y<irk,     New 
York;     Mr.     E.     T.     Rector,     President, 
Fairmont    Creamery    Company,    Omaiia 
Nebraska;  Mr.  W.  J.  Schilling,  President, 
Twin  City  Milk  Pn)ducers'   Association, 
Raymond    and    l^niversity    Avenues,    St. 
Paul,  Minn.;   Mr.  Fred   Rasmussen,  Sec- 
retary,  International    Associaticm   of  Ice 
Cream    Mfgs.,    Harrisburg,    Pa.;    Mr.    E. 
M.    Bailey,    President,     American    Dairy 
Federation,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.;    Dr.    RoIktI 
S.     Breed,     Bacteriologist,      Agricultural 
Experinu'nt  Station,  Geneva,  New  York; 
T.     H.     Mclnnery,     president.     Nation  il 
Dairy    Products    Assn.,   New    York   City. 
Dr.    E.    B.    Meigs,   Bureau    of    Dairy    In- 
dustry,     Department       of       Agricidtiire, 
Washington,  D.   C;    Mr.   Frank  S.   Har- 
mon,   Director    of    the     Ohio    Guernsty 
Breeders'    Association,    Cleveland,    Ohio; 
Mr.      H.     W.      Jeffers,      Walker-Gordon 
Laboratory    Company,    Plainsl)oro,    New 
Jersey;    Mr.    D.    M.    Dorman,    President, 
The     California     Dairies,     Los     Angeles, 
California. 

Wednesdays  Sessions 
On  Wednesday  morning  tlie  group 
proceeded  to  the  Experinu*ntal  Farm 
of  the  I'nited  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  at 
Beltsville,    Maryland. 

Here   the   various   problems    und<'r   in- 
vestigation   by    the    Bureau    were    illus- 
trated    and     discussed.     Some     of     tin- 
jiroblems    inchided,    among    others,    the 
open  shed  versus  closed  barn  housing  of 
cattle;    methods   of  watering  cows;    h')X 
stalls  vs.  stanchions;  effect  of  frequency 
of    milking;     test    vs.     herd    conditions; 
comparative     value    of     feeds;     practical 
application  of  feeding  standards;  feelinsj 
calves   with   a    minimum    of   milk;    com- 
parison   of   pasture    crops;    silage    cr  )ps, 
yield    and    feeding    value;     influence    of 
various  factors  on  the  percentage  of  f;it 
in   milk,  etc. 

Unfortunately  the  iirevalence  of  a 
heavy  rain  storm  prevented  the  presen- 
tation of  the  cattle  in  the  open,  to  detn 
onstrate  the.se  various  subjects.  How- 
ever the  trip  was  of  excej)tional  interc^' 
to  the  visitors,  who  learned  of  the  field 
and  scope  of  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment. 
Joint   Session   with    the   Agriculutural 

Section  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Gimmerce 
The  group  attended  a  joint  limche  m 
meeting  with  tlie  Agricultural  Section 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  tlic 
Initcd  Stales,  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Wednesday  May 
!»th,   1«>2H. 

The  general  subject  of  the  session  wa^ 
"Teamwork  in  Agriculture." 
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TRIED  AND  PROVEN! 


TUBULAR 
COOLERS 

Are 

CONTINUOUS  SURFACE 

SIXTEEN  TUBE 

TWO  WAY 

Write  for  Special  Prices 

Manufactured  by 

E.  A.  KAESTNER 


516-24  N.  CALVERT  ST. 


BALTIMORE,  Md. 


Sixth  Annual  Meeting 

Penna.  Dairy  Ass'n 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Jersey  Cattle,  Champions  and  Breed 
Champions:  T.  B.  Whittacker,  Shef- 
field; F.  F.  Breeland,  Hatfield;  F.  H. 
Ross,  Hamding  Hall;  J.  S.  Hummer, 
Vreeland,  Hatfield;  Second,  T.  B.  Whit- 
acker,  Sheffield;  Third,  J.  S.  Hummer, 
Titusville. 

Grand  Champion  all  Breeds:  A.  G. 
Danks,   State   College,   Pa. 

Winners  Showing  Contest:  First,  A. 
S.  Forest,  Pittsburgh;  Second,  E.  H. 
Pliillips,  State  College;  Third,  W.  M. 
Markle,  West  Newton;  Fourth,  S.  P. 
Williams,  Philadelphia  and  Fifth,  H.  A. 
Berge,   Lewisburg. 

As  a  closing  feature,  the  Penn  State 
Chapter  of  the  American  Dairy  Science 
Association  held  its  annual  banquet  on 
May  5th,  at  the  Methodist  Church.  At 
tills  banquet  addresses  were  made  by 
E.  S.  Bayard,  Editor  of  the  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer.  Dr.  S.  W. 
Fletcher,  Vice  Dean  and  Director  of 
Agricultural  Research,  State  College, 
Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  of  the  CoUege  of 
Agriculture. 

M.  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the  Penn 
State     Chapter,     acted     as     toastmaster. 
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SsLve^Cow 


Guararttetd   Cure   fat 

<;ARGET,    iwollen    or 

CAKED  L'DDER,  iplder 

teat,   FOfLS,    Ume- 

ncM,  etc.    Powciful, 

ptnrlratint,    looth- 

ing    abforbcnt. 


It 


Marvelous 
concentrated 
healinx  power. 
^^_         Givciinitant  relief. 
Safe,  ture,^      9^        Eitdi  trouble  per- 
humanc,        ^W       m»»ifmlv  or  money 
noihini         Kf      refunded.  Vou  con  I 
injurioui       m\    lose.    Famou<  dairy 
to  man  or      ^UL    hcrdi  kttp  arnding  re- 
beait  ^TT    p«it orders. Worth (rn 

timet  in  con.  Be 
>our  own  doctor  and  lave  the  difference.  Full«iwbo(tle5l-0p 
poitpaid.  Order  coday.or  write  for  booklet.  "S«Te  the  Cow.  ' 

A.D.DRiscoLLYo^:*;i*«y  ^i?i\ 


Relation  of  Concrete  to 
Clean  Milk  Production 

(Ck>ntinued  from  page  2) 

fall  into  rapid  decay  on  account  of  the 
constant  moisture  to  which  it  must 
necessarily  be  subjected,  and  which  will 
provide  an  absolutely  clean  and  sanitary 
place  in  which  the  milk  is  to  be  pre- 
pared for  market.  These  requirements 
can  only  be  met  by  the  extensive  use 
of  concrete  in  every  part  of  the  milk 
house.  The  walls,  floors  and  cooling 
tanks  made  of  concrete  can  be  thoro- 
ughly scrubbed  and  disinfected  daily. 

Bacteriologists  state  that  the  multi- 
plication of  bacteria  on  account  of  im- 
jiroper  cooling  contributes  more  bacteria 
than  the  source  of  contamination.  We 
can  see  that  an  ice  house  is  a  necessary 
and  economical  structure  in  the  produc- 
tion of  clean  milk.  In  the  building  of 
the  ice  house  the  insulation  of  the  walls 
is  the  most  important  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. Can  this  be  secured  better  by 
any  other  method  than  by  the  use  of 
concrete  blocks?  A  sloping  concrete 
floor  provides  the  best  drainage  possible 
for  this   building. 

The  customary  practice  of  making 
wasteful  and  unsightly  piles  of  manure 
outside  of  the  barn  door  can  be  econom- 
ically corrected  by  the  construction  of  a 
concrete  manure  pit,  which  will  prevent 
animals  from  passing  through  the  man- 
ure, and  will  conserve  a  valuable  fer- 
tilizer. The  loss  of  which  from  leach- 
ing alone  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  The  construction  of  a  con- 
crete manure  pit  will  remove  a  source 
of  contamination  and  will  greatly  aid  in 
the  production  of  clean  milk. 

In  fact  there  is  no  part  of  the  dairy 
farm  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  the 
extensive  use  of  concrete.  It  contributes 
to  the  production  of  clean  milk  in  that  It 


//J Put  One/it     > 
Jour  Barn  On  (§ 


TRIAL 


Just  Wheel  It  In 
and  Start  MUking 

I'll  put  this  4-Cow  Milker  in 
your  barn  on  FREE  TRIAL. 
You  can  use  it— test  it— try  it  on 
your  own  cowsatcurrisk  before 
you  pay  us  a  cent.  Nothing  to 
install — no  pipe  lines,  no  pul- 
sator  valves  or  vacuum  tanks. 


k  GatEafineor  I 
iBcctricPowcr^ 


to  Clean 


Dawn  After 
FREETRIAL 


Milks  4  cows  all  together  or  separately.  The 
fastest  and  best  milker  ever  invented — yet 
the  cheapest  10  buy  and  the  most  economical 
to  own.  

Write  for  FREE  Book 

We  can't  begin  to  tell  you  its  many  wonderful 
points  here — how  it  runs  6  hours  on  a  quart  of 
gas,  how  easy  it  is  to  clean — how  it  milks  as 
nigh  as  20  cows  in  a  half  hour.  So  send  today 
for  our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  that  tells  all 
about  it.  Get  all  the  facts — the  whole  story 
about  this  new  wonder  PORTABLE  Milker- 
Send  the  Coupon  today. 


rjhis special  FREETRIALof- 
fer  is  good  only  until  we  have 
an  agent  or  salesman  in  your 
locality.  So  don't  wait.  Here's  your  chance 
to  save  money  and  lind  out  what  this  amaz- 
ing new  4-Cow  Milker  will  do  for  you  on 
FREE  TRIAL. 

You  pay  nothing  down.  Then  if  you  want  to  keep  the 
Page  Milker,  you  pay  only  $5  after  the  FREE  TRIAL 
and  the  balance  on  eaay  monthly  terms.  Send  the 
coupon  below  for  cur  FREETRIAL  Offer  and  our 
FREE  Milker  Cntalotr  today.  CataloK  shows  our 
entire  line  of  Gas  Enirine,  Electric  and  Hand  pow- 
er milkers  in  sizes  for  herds  of  6  cows  and  up. 


5  BURTON  PAGE  CO., 

■  Dept.9S     637  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chlcaso 

■  Please  send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  containing  the  facta  on 

■  milkins  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  trial,  easy 
K  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milkers. 


I  Name . 


I  Address 


S  Do  you  want  our  cream  separator  offer?. 
£  Would  you  like  to  be  a  USER  AGENT? 


FARQUHAR 

"NON-WRAP" 

MANURE 

SPREADER 


UNIFORMLY  INCREASES  SOIL  FERTILITY 

Because  of  its 

EVEN  DISTRIBUTION 

This  is  a  new,  tested  and  thoroughly  dependahle  Spreader  built  for  the 
widest  possible  u.se.  The  "Non-Wrap"  features  were  invented  by  a  York 
County  farmer  and  used  by  him  for  three  years.  It  positively  makes  an  even 
distribution  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  manure.  Beaters  cannot  wrap,  there- 
fore even  spread  in  quantities  from  4  to  24  loads  per  acre.  Has  large  bed  and 
exceptionally  easy  draft. 

The  All-Steel  Frame  with  channel  sides  makes  a  stronger  and  more  rigid 
bed  frame.  Both  beater  shafts  are  mounted  in  self-aligning  roller  bearings. 
Front  axle  has  icreat  flexibility;  cleated  and  flanged,  ground  wheels,  automo- 
bile steerage  and  the  oscillating  tooth  bars  are  distinctive  features. 

• 

Write  today  for  information. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  961,  YORK,  PA. 

Ask  about  our  Rural  and  Suburban  deep  and  shallow  Well  Water  Systems. 
Save  the  good  wife  many  hours  of  drudgery  at  very  small  cost. 


is  economical  and  sanitary.  It  Is  eco- 
nomical because  of  its  durability  and  its 
practically  indestructable  permanency. 
It  is  sanitary  and  contributes  mightily  to 
the  production  of  clean  milk  in  that  it 
offers  a  building  material  that  does  not 
harbor  germs  and  can  be  easily  cleansed 
and  disinfected. 


♦First  Priie  Contest  Essay,  awarded  to 
M.  A.  Fsrrell.  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Penti  State 
Dairy  Exposition,  by  the  Portland  Cement 
Association. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Order  now  for  June  delivery. 

Rhode  island  Red  Chicks,  $12  per  100> 
Barred  Rocks,  $12  per  100;  White  Leg 
horn   Chicks.   $9   per    100.     Ducks   30c 
each.      25    or   more    25c    each.      Good 
straight  stock,  guaranteed  delivery. 

Satterthwaite's  Seed  Store 

16  N.  WARREN  STREET 
TRENTON,  N.  J.  , 

Phone  8278 


ill 
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MILK   PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


June,   J928 


Look  to  the  De  Laval  Milker  Jor  Better  Records  and  Cleaner  Milk 


A  view  of  the  clean,  modem  dairy  buildings  at  the  Highland  Ouemsey  Farm,  noted  Certified  dairy,  owned  by  Mr.  Roy  C.  Kinsey,  at  Roanoke,  Va. 

Certified  Guernsey  Dairy  Had  Average  Count  of 
6226  With   Hand   Milking— 1952   With  De  Laval 


A  LITTLE  over  a  year  ago  the  Highland  Guernsey  Farm,  owned 
by  Mr.  Roy  C.  Kinsey,  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  installed  the  De  Laval 
Milker  which,  they  had  become  convinced,  offered  them  a 
more  sanitary  method  of  milking,  a  means  of  saving  valuable  time 
and  labor,  and  better  milking  for  their  herd  of  splendid  high-produc- 
ing Guernseys. 

The  De  Laval  has  been  in  daily  service  ever  since  and  it  has 
been  found  very  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  Bacteria  counts  for 
the  year  averaged  1952.  The  previous  year,  with  hand  milking,  the 
average  was  6226.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  offer  a 
concrete  example  of  the  fact  that  the  De  Laval  does  produce  cleaner 
milk. 

Mr.  Kinsey  also  reports  that  they  do  not  have  a  bad  udder  in  the 
barn.  The  gentle,  uniform  action  and  correct  milking  of  the  De 
Laval  Milker  keep  teats  and  udders  in  a  vigorous,  healthy  condition 
and  eliminate  the  possibility  of  injury  to  the  cow  caused  by  careless 
or  poor  hand  milkers. 

Write  today  for  complete  information,  or  if  you  prefer,  ask  to 
have  a  De  Laval  representative  call.     No  obligation  of  any  sort. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


Btlcno  it   a   facsimile    of   a   letter   recently    received  from 

Mr.   Kinsey,   setting  forth   the    results    of   the   first   year 

of  De  Laval  milking. 


NEW  YORK 
65  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


HIGHLAND  GUERNSEY  DAIRY 


•UOMMrCATnC 


OrFI»-W  W.  MNK  AVK 


ROANOKCVA.      3mi.  SS,  1020 


D«  Uval  ••Pinter  Oeivtart 
105  0ro«teiy, 
!••  Tork,  1.  T. 


Omtl 


W*  haT«  juat  flttl^ad  th«  first  ytar's  um  of  th«  D«  Uml 
miklac  MaohlD*  and  har*  found  it  Tcry  Mtlafaoterr.  Tha  taotarl* 
avarac*  for  the  ysar  vaa  1S52.  Tha  avcrafa  for  laat  raar  whan  va  vara 
doing  hand  allkloe  vaa  0330.  Va  think  that  ararrena  la  tha  Oartlflad 
buainas*  ahould  uaa  tha  Da  Laval.  Wa  do  not  bava  a  bad  oddar  la 
tbs  bam. 

Wa  ax*  aorrr  to  aar  that  ae  far  va  havs  Aona  no  taatlac  of- 
f  lalallr  baoauaa  wa  hava  baan  ao  Intaraatad  in  tha  production  of 
Cartlliad  Milk.  Wa  do  bovaror  walgb  aad  taat  for  faadlnc.  Wa  hava 
aoaa  ^*Tf  nloa  young  eewa  that  wa  will  taat  naxt  yaar.  Our  bvdl  la 
a  Sraadaon  of  Langwatar  Foraaoat  and  out  of  a  dan^btar  of  Pink  whleh 
la  on*  of  tha  oaat  produolng  daaa  la  Tlxglala.  Ha  la  raglatarad  a* 
■llghlanda  roroMoat  lo. 103077. • 

Wa  forgot  to  aaatloa  la  our  laat  lattar  tbat  va  aoarad  90. Si 
In  laat  yaar'a  Oartlflad  Kllk  Oontaat  at  Waablagtoa.  Tha  allk  aaa 
drawn  an  Mar  !rd  and  axaalnad  on  Day  13th  by  a  ooaalttaa  froa  tha 
Buraaa  of  Dairying  of  tha  Dapt.  of  Agrloultura.  Tha  baetarla  vaa  340 
par  0.0.  at  ten  daya  of  aga.  Tha  Da  Laval  waa  uaad  la  thla  oparatloa. 
Thia  ahould  prova  vltbout  a  doubt  that  elaan  allk  oaa  ba  i«da  with 
7Mr  alUwr. 


MK/l 


Tonra  vary  truly, 
MioHLMH)  uutwMiii yxamr. 


Milk 


Prodt 


INTER-STATE 


"B.:^U1T 


¥^ 


lew 


ISSUED  MONtftLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FAr! 


ua3i3U«w  ^-^"^^  ^ 


ATION,  Inc. 


Volume^IX 


|West  Chester,  Pa.,  and ^v^wpnid,  ra.,  july,  1928 


No.  3 


THE   1929  PHILADELPHIA  SELLING   PLAN 


III  order  that  the  membership  of  the 
I  liter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
might  be  fully  informed  on  the  pro- 
}rram  and  details  of  the  Philadelphia 
Selling  Plan,  to  be  used  during  1929,  we 
are  presenting  not  alone  a  copy  of  the 
(  plan  itself  but  detailed  explanations, 
iiy  which  we  feel  that  every  producer, 
may  for  himself,  arrive  at  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  its  details. 

The  1929  plan  was  adopted  after  a 
full  discussion  of  its  details,  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  your  Board  of 
Directors  and  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
itself,  at  a  meeting  held  early  in  June. 
Following  its  approval  a  conference  with 
the  cooperating  dealers  was  held  and 
after  a  general  discussion  of  its  various 
points,   the   plan   was   approved. 

The  principal  change  in  the  program 
as  compared  to  that  of  1928,  is  that  of 
arriving   at   the   basic   average   for   1929 
l)y  taking  the  average  basic  quantity  of 
producers    during   the  years    1926,   1927 
and  1928,  and  dividing  the  sum  thereof 
iiy    three,    which   will    give    the    average 
basic  quantity  of  a  producers  for  1929. 
In   adopting   the   Philadelphia   Selling 
Plan,  or  as  it  was  then  more  generally 
known,    the   Philadelphia    Surplus    Plan, 
hack   in   1919,   the   purpose  of   the   plan 
was  to  equalize  production  and  therefore 
the  supply  of  milk   in   the   Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed.    The  supply  during  October, 
November  and  December,  at  that  time, 
frequently  fell  as  low  as  thirty  to  thirty- 
five   per   cent   below   the   production   of 
some  of  the  other  months  of  the  year, 
particularly  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer    months.     This    condition    often 
resulted  in  a  shortage  of  the  milk  supply 
(luring  October,  November  and   Decem- 
ber.    This     condition    often    drove    our 
buyers  to  the  point  of  hunting  for  more 
milk,  frequently  extending  to  purchases 
outside  our  market  and  which  in  most 
cases,     enlarged     the     territorial     shed. 
While    this    added    to    our    territory    it 
nevertheless     increased     the    supply    of 
summer    milk,    and    therefore    still    fur- 
ther increased  the  volume  of  the  "sum- 
mer  surplus"   and   this  has   resulted  at 
times  in  a  considerable  burden. 

Producers  after  operating  under  this 
plan  for  several  years  gradually  swung 
'  their  productive  rate  closer  to  an  aver- 
W  age  one  but  the  basis  was  largely  to 
that  of  the  summer  production  rather 
than  to  the  winter  production.  In  other 
words  it  went  to  a  much  higher  rate,  all 
the  year  around.  This  method,  as  it 
stands  today  produces  as  much  basic 
milk,  the  year  around,  that  the  market 
can  take  care  of  in  liquid  milk  and  table 
cream  consumption. 

When  the  price  of  basic  milk  was  ad- 
vanced in  September  1926,  it  was  also 
fully  realized  that  if  we  permitted  the 
dairymen  to  produce  all  the  basic  milk 
that  they  desired,  we  would  soon  have 
a  greater  supply  of  such  milk  than  could 
actually  be  used  in  the  fluid  milk  and 
cream  market.  During  1927  we  used 
as  the  basic  average  the  amount  made 
in  1925  or  in  1926. 

As  a  basic  average  for  1928,  we  used 
that   average    (1925   or    1926)    to   which 


WITH  DETAILED  EXPLANATIONS 

By  H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


INTER-STATE  SELLING  PLAN 
Effective  October  \,  1928 

Memorandum  of  Conference  held  June  5,  1928,  revising  memoranda  of 
previous  conferences  held  October  3,  1921,  September  8,  1926  and  June  22,1927. 

Milk  will  be  sold  as  heretofore,  in  the   following  classifications: 

Basic,   First   Surplus   and   Second   Surplus   Under   Such   Conditions   as   Arc 

Hereinafter  Defined 

Established  Basic  Quantity 
Producers   shall   receive  each   month,  basic   price   for  their   "Established 
Basic  Quantity"  as  hereinafter  defined. 

Basic  Price 

The  basic  price  will  be  established,  as  heretofore,  by  conference. 

METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  ESTABLISHED  BASIC  QUANTITY 
The   established   basic   quantity   of   each   producer   during   the  first   nine 

months   of   1928  shall   continue   to  be   his  established   basic  quantity   durmg 

October,   November   and  December,  1928. 

ILLUTRATION—Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Smith  both  hare  basic  averages  of 
S500  founds  on  which  they  are  being  paid  during  1928.  Anything  above 
that  amount  will  be  paid  for  at  the  surplus  price  during  October, 
November  and  December  1928  juat  as  in  the  previous  months.  One 
class  of  surplus  only  will  prevail  during  these  three  months. 

EXAMPLE— October,    November,   December,   1928. 
4400  lbs.— Production  of  Mr.  Brown  in  Oct.,  Nov.  or  Dec,  1928. 
3600  lbs.— Basic  quantity  of  Mr.  Brown  in  1928. 

900  lbs.— Amount  of  surplus  milk  of  Mr.  Brown  for  Oct.,  Nov.  or  Dec, 
1928. 

OR 
2700  lbs.— Production   of  Mr.   Smith   for   Oct.,  Nov.  or  Dec,   1928. 
3600  lbs. — Basic   quantity    of    Mr.    Smith. 

No  milk  of   Mr.  Smith  paid  for  at  surplus  price   for  October, 
November  or  December,  1928. 
The    following    provisions    shall    apply    in    determining    basic    quantities 
under  the  Inter-State  Selling  Plan  to  be  used  during  1929. 

Old  Shippers 
The  basic  quantity  of  each  old  producer  to  be  used  during  1929  shall  be 
established  by  adding  together   the  three  following  items  and  dividmg  the 
sum  thereof  by  three: 

1.  Established  basic  quantity  used  for  1927  payments. 

2.  Average  production  made  in  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec,  1927. 

3.  Average   production   made   in   Oct.,   Nov.  and   Dec,   1928. 
ILLUSTRATION— Mr.    Brown    has    a    basic    average    of  3500    pounds    for 

1027.    His  average  production  during  October,  November  and  December 
1927  was  4000  pounds.     His  average  production  during  October,  November 
and  December  1928  will  be  UOO  pounds. 
EXAMPLE— for  1929  basic. 

3500  lbs.— Established  basic  for   1927. 

4000  lbs.— Average  production  during  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec,  1927. 

4400  lbs. — Average  production  during  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec,  1928. 


His 


3)11900 

3967  lbs. — New  basic  quantity  for   1929. 
Mr    Smith    has    a   basic    average    of   S500    pounds    for    1027 
average  production  for  October,  November  and  December  1927  was 
SOOO   pounds.    His   average   production    in   October,   November   and 
December  1928  will  be  2750  pounds. 
EXAMPLE:— for   1929  basic. 

3500  lbs.— Established   basic  for   1927. 

3000  lbs.— Average  production  during  Oct.  Nov.  and  Dec,  1927. 

2750  lbs.— Average  production  during  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec,  1928. 


3)9250 


3083  lbs.— New  basic  quantity   for  1929. 

Old  Shippers  Without  1927  Basic  Quantities 
The  basic  quantity  for  1929  of  any  producer  having  no  established  basic 
quantity    for    1927    payments,   shall    be   determined    by    adding    together   the 
three  following  items  and  dividing  the  sum  thereof  by  three: 

1,  Established   basic  quantities    for    1928  payments. 

2.  Established   basic   quantities   for    1928   payments. 

8.     Average  production  made  in  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec,  1928. 
ILLUSTRATION — Mr.  Jackson  had  no  established  basic  quantity  in  1927. 
For  1928  he  was  paid  on  a  basic  quantity  of  4000  pounds.     His  average 
production  during  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec,  1928  will  be  4900  pounds. 

EXAMPLE— For  1929  basic. 

4000  lbs.— Established  basic  quantity  for  1928. 
4000  lbs.— Established  basic  quantity  for  1928. 
4900  lbs. — Average  production  during  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec,  1928. 

3)12900 

4:^0  lbs. — New  basic  quantity   for   1929. 


(Continued  on  page  3) 


was  added  the  average  made  in  October, 
November  and  December  1927.  The 
sum  of  these  two  amounts  was  divided 
by  two  and  the  amount  of  that  division 
established   the   1928   basic   average. 

This  method,  we  found,  did  not  in- 
crease the  total  average  basic  quantity 
very  greatly  and  it  was  believed  that  it 
was  satisfactory  to  most  of  our  pro- 
ducers. 

In  developing  these  plans,  which  we 
felt  would  be  fair  to  the  producer  and 
to  the  consumer  and  distributor,  we 
hoped  to  be  able  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent basic  price  and,  if  possible,  have  it 
continue  unchanged  over  a  long  period. 
This  year  we  have  developed  and 
agreed  upon  a  plan  which  will  establish 
the  producers  basic  average  on  a  basis 
of  three  years  average  production.  This 
includes  the  average  basic  amount  on 
which  the  producer  was  paid  during 
1927,  the  average  basic  amount  made  in 
October,  November  and  December  1927, 
and  the  average  basic  amount  made  in 
October,  November  and  December  1928. 
The  sum  of  these  three  amounts  is  di- 
vided by  three  to  arrive  at  the  basic 
average  for  1929. 

This  program,  herein  outlined  will,  we 
believe,  retard  producers  in  increasing 
their  basic  quantity  during  October, 
November  and  December  1928,  and 
should  a  large  amount  be  produced,  but 
one  third  of  the  amount  will  enter  into 
the  calculation  of  the  actual  basic  aver- 
age. This  three  year  basic'  program 
also  gives  a  producer,  who  has,  in  any 
one  year  had  a  poor  basic  average,  the 
opportunity  of  equalizing  this  poor  year, 
with  two  other  better  production  years. 
This  entire  plan  is  laid  down  with  the 
idea  that  it  will  aid  the  regular  pro- 
ducer— one  who  has  been  operating  his 
dairy  on  a  regular  productive  basis,  year 
after  year  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
benefiting  irregular  producers,  partic- 
ularly such  farmers  who  make  milk  when 
the  market  is  good  and  who  frequently, 
by   this    practice,   flood   the   market. 

With  the  maintainance  of  the  present 
program,  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
present  price  range  should  not  continue 
in  force.  Price  is  unquestionably  a  mat- 
ter of  supply  and  demand  and  unless 
we  inordinately  increase  supply  or  unless 
something  unforeseen  should  occur,  our 
market   looks   comparatively   stable. 

You  will  also  note  that  we  have  in  this 
plan,  endeavored  to  take  care  of  the 
producer  who,  by  reason  of  the  losses 
due  to  the  tuberculin  test,  has  not  been 
able  to  equalize  production  and  take 
advantage  of  his  usual  production  for 
the  establishment  of  a  true  basic  aver- 
age. These  apply  in  cases  where  the 
initial  tuberculin  test  was  made  in  1927 
or  1928,  while  provisions  are  also  made 
for  the  new  producer  during  the  fall  of 
1928  and  in  1929. 

If  there  should  be  any  details,  not 
covered  by  this  presentation  of  the  plan 
write  the  secretary  of  the  association 
and  state  your  jiroblem  briefly.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  explain  any  details 
of  the  plan  by  the  various  association 
representatives. 
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MILIC  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


July,  i923 


Relationship  Between  the  Milk  Producer  and  the  Milk  Dealer 


.Milk  prrduccrs  sell  and  milk  dealers 
!  iiy  milk.  'I'lic  iiiiiiicdiafe  rr!ati()iislii|> 
is,  tlurefor«>,  one   of  sclU-r   and   buyer. 

If  the  fa  run  r  produced  liis  milk  from 
weeds  and  eoriis'.alks  and  if  the  dealer 
sold  Ills  i)ni(Iuet  to  tlu'  denizens  of  a 
blue  moon,  the  relationship  wi  u!d  be 
siinpii-  and   of  little  eoneern. 

Hu!  fl;e  case  is  not  so  simple.  The 
dialer  sells  to  a  eonsumer.  an  earthly 
consumer  who  has  many  other  wants, 
miny  standariL.  and  the  usual  human 
measure  of  fancies,  whims,  stereotyped 
■(U-as,  and  health  needs.  The  producer 
has  alternatives  .is  to  what  he  may  do 
with  his  time  and  with  his  cai)ital.  So 
while  Ihe  dealer  buys  fnnn  the  farmer 
and  sells  to  the  eonsumer,  the  jiroducer 
l:as  a  direct  interest  in  the  price  the 
consumer  pays,  and  in  the  consumer's 
needs,  beliefs,  and  ideas  alxmt  his  pro- 
duet.  Kor  those  needs,  luMiefs,  ideas, 
even  fancies,  constitute  the  demand  for 
what  he  has  to  sell.  And  the  demand 
for  the  product  affects  the  farmer'.s 
price.  This  is  true  whether  this  dealer 
in  the  middle  sel'.s  wholemilk  or  any  of 
the    i)roduets    of    milk. 

The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand 
"Hut  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
f.MS  prices  and  neither  the  farmer  nor 
t!:e  (iealer  can  do  anything  about  it." 
'ibis  is  a  statement  that  represent.s  the 
point  of  view  of  the  old  school  of  pess- 
imistic economics.  If  we  believe  that, 
we  should  stoji  all  advertising,  pull 
down  all  bil  l)oards,  and  stop  all  farm 
meetings  in  which  j)roduction  is  dis- 
cussed. 

Ful  the  factors  in  both  supply  and 
demand  are  largely  man-made.  And 
being  man-made,  we  can  do  something 
about  them.  Moreover,  the  factors  all 
vary  and  can  be  changed.  Whether 
anything  coming  out  of  a  relation.ship 
where  the  factors  are  so  tractable  as  in 
both  su])ply  and  demand  can  lie  called 
a  law,  we  need  not  stop  here  to  discuss. 
Mut  rather  let  us  list  some  of  the  factors 
in  supply  and  demand  and  then  ask  how 
well  directed  himian  endeavors  are 
changing  and  may  change  those  factors. 
In  this  relafon  of  conscious  human  ef- 
fort as  apj)lied  to  each  of  the  factors 
making  up  supply  and  demand,  we  will 
find  the  vital  relationships  between  those 
\\ho  produce  milk  and  tho.se  who  dis- 
tril)iile    milk    and    its    products. 

Milk  ])roiu(i-rs  have  alternatives  as 
to  what  they  will  do  with  their  land, 
their  ccpiipinent,  and  their  labor.  To  be 
sure  some  may  be  so  situated  as  to 
market  or  as  to  natural  advantages  that 
they  would  continue  to  produce  milk  at 
a  price  that  would  bankrupt  others  not 
so  situated.  But  a  sufficient  number  of 
producers  in  any  given  territory  will 
have  alternatives  sufficient  to  measur- 
ably increa.se  or  decrease  the  supply  of 
milk.  Tlie  extreme  alternative  is  to 
abandon  the  farm  and  seek  employment 
either  in  industrial  establl.shments  or 
in  farms  with  better  native  advantages, 
or  with  better  market  facilities.  Or  the 
decision  may  be  to  stay  on  the  same 
farm  but  to  produce  other  commodities. 
And  nowadays  in  any  one  of  these  de- 
c  sions  knowledge,  spread  through  con- 
rcious  endeavor,  helps  make  the  decision. 

Some  Illustrations 
To  just  what  crop  is  a  given  piece 
of  land  best  suited?  Some  of  the  facts 
esseidial  to  an  answer  to  this  question 
have  to  do  witli  the  <hemical  analysis  of 
the  soil.     Some  have  to  do  with  principles 
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I.    Some   Factors   Influencing   the   Supply   of  Milk: 


The    Factors 

Winter     weather    too 
severe. 


What  the   Individual 
Producer  May   Do 

Protect  ion    from    cold 
in    modern    barns 
possibly    choice    of 
breeds   of   rattle. 


Summer    weather    too       Hhado    trees   or  sheds 
hot.  for    ratClp;     proper 

('ooline   of   milk. 


Land  too  wet. 


Land    too    dry. 


Lands      depleted      in 
lortain         elements 
essential  to  growth 
of    animal    or    veg 
etnble    life. 

Mol'ive  of  land 

ownership  absent. 


Labor  not  skille'l  in 
dairy  methods  or 
dairy    sanitation. 

Speoi  1 1     pests. 


Widespread  Disease 
such  as  tubercu- 
losis or  contagious 
abortion  or  f' ot 
and  mouth  dis- 
ease. 

Small  output  per 
cow. 


Wases    too    high. 


Ijiving    standards    on 
farm    too    low. 


Inadequat*e    transpor- 
tation    facilities. 


Ton    mnrh    milk    pro- 
duced. 


ronsumer  uniform- 
ed as  to  relative 
food  vahie  of  milk 
at    stated    prices. 


Milk  does  not  look 
good  nor  taste 
good. 


Belief  that   pasteuriz- 
ing  milk   harms  it. 


Supply    of    milk    un- 
dependal)le. 


Pear  that  milk  may 
be  carrier  of  dis- 
ease. 

Racial  or  provincial 
prejudice  against 
milk. 

Low  buying  power  in 
community ;  low 
wages. 


Seasonil  variition  in 
price  to  consumer 
sufficient  to  lower 
consumption  hab- 
its. 


Tilling  of  fields:  im- 
l)ri)ved  methods  of 
••ultivation. 

Irrigation;  frequent 
cultivation:  adap- 
tation   of    crops. 


liime  i)hosphorus. 

nitrogen,  iodine  or 
other  needs  cm  be 
sui)p.ied. 

Thrift. 


Kacli  farmer  can 
learn  the  facts  and 
teach  them  to  his 
iielp. 

Prevention  methods 
such  as  crop  rota- 
rion;  use  of  pois- 
ons. 

Isolation  of  infect- 
ed animals;  care 
in    purchasing. 


Select i'>n  of  cows  and 
sires;  records  of 
individual    cows. 


Use  of  power  machin- 
ery and  labor  sav- 
ing   devices. 


Seek  other  occnpa 
tions  or  turn  1o 
other  uses  of  land  : 
labor  and  capital : 
improved  methods 
to  lower  unit  costs 
and  hence  increase 
unit    profits. 

Adapt  containers  and 
farm  deliveries  to 
new  or  better 
methods. 


Increase  unit  profits 
but  lower  total 
output. 


The  occasional  con 
siimer  will  inquire 
as  to  the  facts; 
the  average  con- 
sumer will  buy  as 
habits   direct 


Buy  the  best  the 
market  offers;  do 
not  talk  much 
about*  the  worst; 
refuse    bad    milk. 


(^"onsult 
sician 
ians. 


one's     phy- 
or      dietit- 


Keep      demand 
stant. 


c;!n- 


Demand      pasteuriza- 
tion. 


Be  open-minded  us 
to   facts. 

Enhance  skill;  prove 
dependability:  mi- 
grate; help  «ni- 
|)ha8ize  to  em- 
ployer the  com- 
munity value  of 
higher    wages. 

He  ready  to  approve 
cooperative  efforts. 


rr 


What     Producers     or 

Milk  Dealers  or 
Both     May     Do     Co- 
operatively 

Organize  the  trans- 
portation and  de- 
livery of  milk  to 
heli>  meet  these 
problems. 

Collecting     .nnd     cool 
ing      stations       for 
cooling     milk:     fa 
cilities     for     liaul- 
nig. 

Cooperative  drain- 
age; expert  a<l 
vice;  technical 

knowledge. 

Technical    assistance. 


Practical         guidance 
and    advice. 


Cooper«live  finance;  ; 
cooi)eration  in  geC- 
ting  neiessary  leg- 
islation. 

l'r<di<-ers"  organiza- 
tions cm  and  '|o 
send  out  trained 
advisers. 

Technical  advice  and, 
if  necessary,  spec- 
ial   aid. 


Technical  aid  and 
securing  coopera- 
tion of  public 
authorities. 


Credit  associations: 
cow-t-.'Sting  associa- 
tions; bull  assoc- 
iations; dissemina- 
fion  of  informa- 
tion as  to  what 
the  best  farmers 
ar."    doing. 

Cooperatiin  with 
public  authorities 
in  training  help 
or  in  establishing 
special    schools. 

Kducite  fhe  consuin- 
i!ig  public  as  to 
the  facts  among 
farmers  as  com- 
pared with  other 
industrial      groups. 


Secure  cheaper  and 
lietter  transprota- 
tion  through  co- 
operative hauling 
so  as  to  get  vol- 
ume: ask  for  rate 
adjustments. 

Price  policies  that 
will  tie  into  na- 
tional and  inter- 
national   markets. 

I'd  icational  cam- 

|)aigns  leading  di- 
rect to  the  con- 
sumer and  also  fix- 
ing consumption 
habits  and  stand- 
ards among  school 
children. 


Improved  sanitation, 
refrigeration  and 
care  from  cow  to 
consumer;  build 
up    cream    line. 


Disseminate  informa- 
tion as  to  the 
health  reasons  for 
jiasteurization. 

Stabilize  production 
by    price    plans. 


Improve  sanitation 
on  farm  and  in 
plant. 

Dramatize    the    need. 


•loin  in  policies  that 
win  encourage  the 
earning  power  best 
suited  to  the  com- 
munity. 


Stabilize  price  thr- 
ough basic  and 
surplus  plans,  en- 
courage product*!  :n 
in  seasons  of  low 
production  and 

discourage  it  in 
seasons  of  high 
production. 


What  the  Community 

or    Government 

May  t)o 

Keep        channels       -if 
transpo  r  t  a  t  i  on 
open. 


Adequate       refrigen- 
tion    in   transporta 
lion. 


Coninninity  drani  ige 
or  levees  where 
area    is    large. 

Irrigation   reservoirs; 
experiment  stations 
for     testing     meili 
ods,       seeds,       and 
crops. 

lixjierimental  and  ex- 
tension work  in 
land    utilization. 


Land    ai'd    credit    leg 
islation. 


Short  term       a   ric  il  ■ 
ural     schools;     e\ 
l)ert    advice. 

Quarantine:     research 
in    experiment    st  i- 
tions     as     to     pre 
ventive    methods. 

guarantine;        indem- 
nity    funds:      tech 
nical     knowledge. 


Investigation  of  es- 
sential factors  and 
their  dissemina- 
tion; sponsoring 
club    activities. 


Changes    in    immigra- 
tion   laws. 


TarifT   policies;    cred- 
it    policies:     favor 
able     laws     as     to 
cooperative    buying 
and    selling. 


Railroad  rat-e  poli- 
cies; water  trans- 
portation facilit- 
ies; better  public 
highways. 


Kducntion  of  both 
rural  and  city  con- 
sumers as  to  the 
food  value  of  mi  k 


.\  people  whose  men 
tal  and  physi-al 
standards  are  de 
pendent  on  the 
vitaminrs  found  in 
milk  may  well  af- 
ford I'o  put  money 
into  the  education 
of  consumptive 

standards. 

Inculcate  national 

standards  as  to 
consumjHive  hab- 
its so  that  milk  is 
"approved"  as  a 
beverage. 

Spread  health  stand- 
ards among  phy- 
sicians and  con- 
sumers. 

Essential  changes  in 
transporfation  tar- 
ifT  or  other  public 
policies. 

Pasteurization  laws 
and    ordinances. 

Adult  and  child  ed- 
ucation. 


Community  encour- 
agement indus- 
tries :  changes  in 
]>ublic    policies. 


Aid  in  creating  the 
public  opinion  that 
will  sustain  sta- 
bilized price  plans; 
encouraee  stable 
production ;  legis- 
lation  when  neces- 
sary. 


of  crop  rotal.on.  Sdine  de|)e:id  upon 
the  market.  Some  depend  uj)on  th:-  skill 
and  knowledge  existing  in  the  com- 
munity. Some  may  have  to  do  with  su- 
burl)an  values.  Some — the  most  im- 
portant— deal  with  whether  schools  are 
a  I  hand  and  with  the  religious  traditions 
of  the  farmers.  Some  may  have  to  do 
with  breaking  down  age-old  traditions 
as  to  methods.  Some  may  have  to  do 
witii  ciioice  of  seeds  or  of  plants,  n'lial 
soil  bacteria  can  be  made  to  thrive? 
Can  the  soil  be  drained  or  irrigated? 
Is  labor  dear  or  cheap?  These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  factors  determining  whether 
|)asture  and  feeds  for  milk  cows  can 
profitably  be  ])roduced  on  a  given  farm 
at  a  given  price.  The  factors  involved 
are  not  adamant,  unless  as  to  native  soil 
ingredients;  and  something  can  he  done 
by  man  ev«'n  about  these.  The  fact^»rs 
all  yield  to  the  growing  science  of  soil 
ii.se  and  to  the  growing  mobility  of  pr  )- 
duccrs  to  iH'w  methods  and  new  facts. 
1  have  listed  in  the  adjoining  table 
Just  a  few  of  the  factors  influencing  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  milk.  I  I'.a.e 
also  given  briefly  sonu-  steps  that  may 
be  taken  to  influence  each  of  these  fac- 
tors through  consci(ms  policits.  The 
li.st  Is  incom))lete,  necissarily,  as  time 
and  space  forbid  even  an  attempt  at  an 
exhaustive   list. 

I  have  tried  to  divide  thes;*  factors 
into  those  influncing  demand  and  thos- 
influencing  supj>ly.  1  have  tried  also 
to  classify  tiie  factors  that  can  he  in- 
fluenced by  individual  action  and  those 
that  can  be  influenced  mainly  by  co- 
operative action  and  those  that  can  be 
influenced  by  community  or  ])ublic  ac- 
tion. This  distribution  soon  gets  into 
borderlands  where  the  distincticms  di.s- 
..ppear.  That  (mly  points  to  the  clo.se 
human  relationshii)s  in  all  these  matters. 
(See  chart.) 

.Merely    naming    the    factors    that    in- 
Cuence   the   suppy   or   demand   for   milk 
and    listing    what    may    be    done    about 
them    emphasizes    at    once    ln)vv    difficult 
these    factors    are    of    individual    control 
and    how    easy    they    are   of    cnoperativc 
guidance.     No  one   ]iroducer  can  mater- 
ially affect  the  supjily  of  milk.     No  one 
eonsumer  can  drink  so  much  milk  as  to 
mike    any    measurable    change    in    total 
(!<  in  ind.     Nor  can  any  one  dealer,  how- 
ever    large,     materially     change     either 
production    or    consumptitm    though    he 
can  do  so  to  a   greater  extent  than  can 
any    single    producer    or    consumer    be- 
cause of  the  larger  quantity  he  handles. 
Tut  producers  acting  together,  or  dealers 
rcting    together,    or    consumers    acting 
together  can  change  substantially  either 
supp'y  or  demand  as   they   may  set  outJ 
to    do.     And    all    three    acting    together' 
nifty    produce    results    In   the  best   inter- 
ests  of   all.     Only  by    cooperative  effort 
xnivj    those     results    be    produced.     The 
interests     in     common     are     far    greater 
than  the  differences. 
What  the  Producers  May  Do  Through 
Cooperation 
Producers  in  the  first  place  can  make 
a    fair   bargain    possible   by   cooperative 
selling.     When     buyers     are     few     and 
sellers    are    many,    the    sellers    are    at    a 
disadvantage.     The   haggle   of   the   mar- 
ket out  of  which  comes  price  equilibrium 
assumes  power  both  to  sell  and  to  with- 
hold.    Farmers    acting   one    by   one    can 
not    effectively    exercise    the    power    to 
sell    or    to    hold.     That    is    true    of    any 

(Continued  on  i)age  C) 
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Initial  Tuberculin  Test  J927 

Any  producer  whose  cows  underwent  an  initial  test  for  tuberculosis 
during  the  year  1927  and  who  elected  to  be  paid  during  1928  on  a  basis  of 
the  established  basic  quantity  for  1927,  shall  for  1929  receive  an  t-stablished 
basic  quantity  as  follows:  Add  together  the  three  following  items  and 
divide  the  sum  thereof  by  three: 

1.  Established   basic   quantity   used   for    1927    payments. 

2.  Established  basic  quantity  used   for   1927   payments. 

3.  Average  production   made  in  Oct.,  Nov.  and   Dec,  1928. 

JLLUSTRATION—Mr.   Davidson   had   his   herd    tented   for   tuhernilosis   for 
the  Jirm   tune   in  HfZi    and  eiecied  lo  cuniinue   the  use   of  his   esuu>iished 
(jiiantifif  for  1927  during  the  year  1928.     During  Octol>er,  Novemlter  and 
D)'ceml>er  1928  his  average  production  will  be  7497  pounds. 
EXAMPLE— For  1929  basic. 

(J;i-15  lbs. — E.stablished  basic  quantity  for  1927. 
(J345  lbs.— Established  basic  quantity  for  1927. 
7t9-i  lbs.— Average  production  during  Oct.,  Nov.  and   Dec,  1928. 


EXAMPLF:-  For  1929  basic 


3)20184  lbs. 


0728  llw.— New  basic  quantity  for  1929. 

Initial  Tuberculin  Test  1928 

Any  prodticer  whose  cows  undergo  an  initial  test  for  tuberculos's  during 
the  year  1928  may  elect  to  have  used  as  his  established  basic  tiuantily  during 
1929*  either,  first,  the  basic  quantity  used  during  1928  or,  .second,  the  estab- 
lished basic  (juantity  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provision  governing 
"<il<l  shijipers." 

ILIjUHT RATION — 3/r.  Jones  had  his  herd  tested  for  tuberculosa  for  the 
first  time  during  1928.  His  established  basic  quantitg  for  1928  had  been 
7000  pounds.  Because  of  this  tuberculin  test  his  production  during 
October,  Nox>ember  and  December  1928  falls  to  only  /fOOO  pounds.  He 
is  entitled  to  keep  his  1928  basic  quantity  for  use  during  1929. 

Mr.  Jones  may  elect  to  keep  the  7000  pound  basic  (juantlty   for  use 
during   1929. 

//  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Jonus  has  an  average  production  above  7000 
poutida  during  October,  November  and  December  1928  he  may  elect 
to  have  his  basic  quantity  for  1929  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  first   illuslralion  under  "OLD   SHIPPERS." 

Mr.  Jones  or  any  other  shipper  whose  herd  has  had  fhe   initial  test  for 
tuberculosis   in   1928   should   notify    the   Inter-Slate    Milk    Producers' 
Associ*iti&n,   /nc„    that   he    desires    lo    keep   his    1928   basic   for   use 
during   1929  or  his   ba''ic  for    1929   will   be   figured   as    in    the   case' 
under  "OLD  SHIPPERS." 

New  Producers  from  January  \,  1928  to  September  30,  J928 
Any  producer  starting  to  ship  on  or  after  January  1,  1928,  establishing 
a  basic  quantity  tm  a  basis  of  50%  of  the  first  thirty  days'  shipment  or  any 
otlnr  basic  not  above  70';{,  of  same,  shall  during  October,  November  and 
I)ec<uiber,  1928,  receive  basic  price  for  7()'/<,  of  his  production  in  each  of 
tlutse  three  months.  His  established  basic  quantity  for  1929  .shall  be  70% 
of  the  average  daily  production  made  in  October,  November  and  December, 
1928. 

ILLUSTRATION— Mr.  White  began  shipping  during  the  early  months  of 
1928.  His  shipments  for  the  first  thirty  days  were  8000  pi.unds.  He 
received  an  established  basic  quantity  for  Ihe  balance  <.f  1928  of  ',0% 
of  this  thirty  day  shipment,  or  4000  pounds.  On  October  first  his  basis 
of  payment  will  automatically  change  to  70%,  basic  and  Mi%  surplus  of 
each  month's  shipment   during  October,  November  and   Dtremlxr,    19.18. 

EXAMPLE— For  1929  basic. 
10,000  lbs.    Oct      70%  Basic  or  7000  lbs.— 30%  Surplus  or  mm  lbs. 
9,000  lbs.    Nov.     70%  Basic  or  6300  lbs.— 30%  Surjilus  or  2700  lbs. 
11,000  lbs.    Dec     70%  Basic  or  7700  lbs.— 30%  Surplus  or  ;W()0  lbs. 

8)21000 


7000  lbs. — New  basic  quantity  for  1929. 


New  Producers  After  October  J,  J928  Until  December  31,  J928 
Any  producer  starting  to  ship  on  or  after  October  1,  1928  and  prior  to 
January  1,  1929,  shall  during  October,  November  and  December,  1928, 
receive  basic  price  for  707^  of  his  production  in  each  of  those  three  months. 
His  •stablished  basic  quantity  for  1929  shall  be  70%  of  the  average  daily 
production  made  In  October,  November  and  December,  1928,  computed  by 
taking  the  sum  of  his  dally  shipmeirts  divWing  same  by  the  number  of  days 
.shipping  and  multiplying  the  quotent  by  thirty. 

ILLUSTRATION— Mr.    Miller    began    shipping    on    November    I'jllf,    1928. 
His  shipments  for  November  and  December  were   paid  for  as  folhncs: 


4000  U.S.     Noy.     lG-30— 70%  Basic  or  2800  lbs.     30%  Surplus  or   1200  lbs. 
SOOO  lbs.    Dee.  —70%  Basic  or  5600  lbs.     30'/o  Surplus  or  2100  lbs. 


12000 


Hi)  12000  lbs.- Total  shiimient  46  days. 


260.9  lbs.  nmlti{)lied  by  70%  equals 

182.6  lbs.  average  daily  basic  shipinent. 

182.6.  multiplied  by  30  days  etjuals 
5478   pounds. 

5!78  lbs. Nev.'  Husic  (^unntit"  for  1929. 

New  Producers  January  \,  1929  and  Until  Further  Notice 

Any    i)rodueer   starting   to   ship   after   January    1,   1929  shall    establish   a 
basic  qiiantily  on  a  basis  of  50%  of  his  first  thirty  days'  shipment. 
ILIA'SriiATION     Mr.    Harris    began    shipping    January    n,    1929.     From 

Janiiaiy    '>   to  February  4<  he  shipped  7200  pounds. 
1-iX AMPLE -For    1929   basic 
7200  lbs. — January  5,  to  February  4  (30  days). 


3600   lbs.  eijuals  rA)'/,,    first   thirty  days'   .shipment. 

This    r(^)r«senls   his   basic  (juantity   for    1929   for  each   month's  shipment   until 
furl  her  notice. 

Surplus  Quantities 
During  llu-  first  six  nu-iiths  of  the  year  each  producer  is  to  receive  the 
fnsl  surplus  jMiee  for  that  portion  of  his  producti«)n  in  excess  of  his 
"I'islablisLed  Basic  (Quantity'  up  to  tin  amount  etjual  to  his  "V.stablisheil 
Basic  (^iianlily;"  and  second  surplus  price  for  all  milk  in  excess  of  his  first 
surplus  (|ii;inlily.  During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  he  is  to-  receive 
first  siirjiiiis  price  for  all  milk  produced  in  excess  of  his  "Established  Basic 
(^liinlily." 

First  Surplus  Price 
The   first   surplus  price  shall  be  esttiblished  by  the  following  method: 

1.  Del  ermine   Ihe  average  price  of  92  score  solid   packed  butter  at   New 

^ork  Cily,  by  adding  all  daily  (lu<)tations  between  the  28tli  of  the 
pr»vioiis  month,  and  the  27tii  of  the  current  month  and  divide 
this   sum    by   the   number  of  ({uotations   included. 

2.  Midliply  this  avt-rage  butter  price  by   four  and  to  this  figure  adtl  20 

percent  of  the  same.  The  result  will  be  the  price  of  first'surplus 
milk  of  I'lUir  precent  butterfat  content  at  all  receiving  stations  at 
railroad  points.  T(»  determine  the  price  of  direct  shipped  surplus 
milk,  a«ld  .'i>.r>75.5  per  hundred  pounds  to  cover  usual  differentials 
for   freight,  receiving  station  charges,  etc. 

Second  Surplus  Price  Quantity 
l<'a<-h  producer,  during  liie  first  six  months  of  the  yetir,  is  to  receive 
seeiind  surplus  price  for  all  monthly  produetiiHi,  if  any,  in  excess  of  the  sum 
of  his  ••I'islablislu'd  Basic  (Quantity"  and  the  first  surplus  quantity.  This 
provision  do«'s  not  a|)ply  during  the  lust  six  months  of  the  year,  during 
which  periial  each  producer  is  to  receive  first  surplus  price  for  all  milk  in 
excess  of  his  "Established   Basic  Quantity." 

Second  Surplus  Price 

S«-c<»iid  siirpSus  price  is  lo  be  determined  by  the  method  oullim'tl  for  first 
siir|»^is   price  except  that  the  20  percent  is  not  to  be  added. 

Removals 
In  ease  of   tenants  changing   from  one   farm   to  another,  or  farm   owners 
selling   out   ami   purchasing  a   farm   elsewhere,  and   who,   by   this    procedure, 
ehiiig*-  Ituyc  rs  of  their  milk,  it  is  definitely  understood  that  th«  basic  (juantity 
e.slabli.slied    goes    with    the    cows. 

Special  Cases 

Special  casts  where  one  or  more  producers  change  to  new  buyers  are 
open  to  agreement  b«-tween  such  producers,  buyers  iind  the  Inter-State 
.Milk    Priulucers'    A.ssocitition. 


A  committee  of  two,  one  representing  the  producers  and  one  representing 
the  buyers,  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  cotnputation.<i  of  the 
surplus  ])riees  each  m(»ntli.  They  shall  immediately  announce  the  result  of 
their  c4»iiiputations  to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  usual  butterfat  differential  of  four  cents  for  each  (me-tenth  po'nt, 
and  two  cents  for  each  one-half-tenth  point  of  butterfat,  shall  apply  to  both 
classes  of   surplus   milk   as   well   as   to   basic   milk. 

'I'liis  memoriindum  covers  all  points  in  the  territory.  Any  of  the  parties 
interested  reserves  the  right  to  ask  for  a  conference  with  respect  theieto  at 
aiiv   time. 


Outlines  Re.search  Prognini    for  Dairy  liulii.stry 


Outlining  a  program  of  economic  re- 
search for  the  dairy  industry,  F.  A. 
Buechel,  Department  of  Agricultural 
I'ieonomist,  addressing  the  American 
Dairy  Science  A.s.sociation  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  June  26,  declared  that  the 
general  objective  of  such  a  program  is 
lo  aid  in  lowering  costs  of  production, 
■  idjusting  production  to  present  and 
prospective  market  requirements,  devel- 
oping a  more  efficient  system  of  market- 
ing and  distribution,  and  In  expanding 
outlets   for  dairy  products. 


"Althougjh  the  dairy  indu-stry,"  he 
said,  "is  perhaps  the  most  stable  of  all 
agricultural  enterprises,  periods  of  re- 
lative prosperity  in  this  Industry  as  in 
other  agricultural  activities  frequently 
contain  the  germs  for  their  own  ultimate 
undoing.  The  relatively  high  prices 
which  have  prevailed  for  dairy  products 
in  this  country  in  recent  years  will  nat- 
urally tend  to  bring  various  competitive 
forces  into  play  which  may,  if  not 
recognized  and  counteracted,  rt'sult  in 
an  early  termination  of  the  present  fav- 


orable conditions.  High  prices  of  dairy 
jirodiicis  in  this  country  may  stimulate 
excessive  expansion  of  the  industry;  it 
may  tend  to  reduce  per  capita  consump- 
tion, or  it  may  lead  to  the  importation 
of  dairy  products  frtnu  other  countries, 
especially  if  the  prices  in  Europe  should 
become    relatively    low." 

Mr.  Buechefs  program  of  dairy  re- 
search would  include  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  economic  history  and  ge- 
ography of  the  dairy  industry;  farm 
organization    and    methods    in    dairy    re- 


gions; the  physical  movement  of  s]>eciflc 
dairy  products  from  areas  of  produc- 
tion to  centers  of  consumption;  whole- 
sale price-making  mechanism  for  butter 
and  chee.se;  quantitative  analyses  for 
determining  and  measuring  the  factors 
which  influence  the  price  and  supply  of 
and  the  demand  for  butter,  cheese,  fiuid 
milk  and  concentrated  milk;  and  qual- 
itative studies  by  the  survey  method  of 
consumer  habits  and  preferences  with 
respect   to  dairy   products. 
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(>l11ii;il      Oi^-aii      of      tile 
liil.T  Sl:ii.'    Milk    I'loilmiTs'    Assdciation    .Inc. 


.\iii;iist     A.    Miller,     Kdiior    and 

iiiiKinf.s.s      >limaK»'r 

Fifdciirk     SliaiiKli',     Ailvt'i-lisinK     ManagJ-r 

l'ul.li.>li.(l     .Monllil.v     liv     the    I  ntcrStati-    Milk 

ri-iidiici-rs'      A.ssdciation.      Inc. 

Uiisiiu'ss    Onices 

I'liiil    I'.iiildiMij.    lilil    N.    Mniad    St..    I'hila.,    Pa. 

•_' I     i;.    .\Iaik<'l    St.,    West    (liisUT,    I'a. 

Kililoiial    and    A<l viTtislnn   OIVic 

I'Miiir   I'.iiildiii-,    -Jl'.t    N.    Hroad    St.,    I'liiia  .    I'a. 

U.lj    I'l s.    Locust   .">:!<.tl.      I.ocusl    r>:t!fj 

Kc.vstone     I'lionc,     Minv    .");f44 


I'liiilcd   l>v    lUiraci'   K.  'Ifniido 
West      (  h.'sler.      I'a. 


Snliscriplion 
."■(O   cents   a    .vear   in   ailvan<e 
■\dveitisiM;;    i.ites  <>n   a|i|>licatiun 

'•  filtered  MS  s.cdiid  class  matter,  dune  '.i, 
1»1'>(»  at  I  lie  iMist  <d1i<  e  at  W  fsl  Chester, 
|''..rin'svlv.uiia.  iMMler  the  Act  of  March  a. 
18i»7."  .. 


Tri-Statt*     Fair     and     National     Cotton 
Siiow,  on  October  13th  to  20tli,  192H. 

Kiahorati'  plans  arc  l)cinj;  mad'  to 
house  these  three  shows.  A  new  .jmlti:- 
ing  pavilion,  250  feet  long,  with  liberal 
sealing  capacity  is  to  be  erected  for 
this    year's    show. 

Plans  are  also  under  way  for  the 
holding  of  iniportfinf  national  e<tnfer- 
ences  and  meetings.  The  National  Milk 
Producers'  Federation  is  jjlanning  ses- 
sions as  is  also  the  National  Dairy  Coun- 
cil. In  atldition  to  the  awards  for  show 
cattle,  student  Judging  and  l-H  Cluh 
worii  will  'or  iiiU-ii-.^iiii{; 
the   tiuie   «>f   tiie    show. 


..   ., ».„     .i.,„:,. .. 


111  preparing  and  presenting  its  sell- 
ing jirograni  to  its  niembers  for  1929, 
the  Inter-State  Milk  I'r.ulucers'  Associa- 

ti tin-    Directors    and    Otficers    believe 

lii.it  I  hey  have  develop-ed  a  plan  which 
will  stai)ili/e  i)ro(liution  so  as  to  meet 
II:,-  p.i.b.il.Ie  demand  and  at  the  same 
lime  lend  st;iliility  t<»  the  market. 

Ihc  jirnxisions  of  the  i)lan  are  an- 
nouncitl  at  this  early  date  .so  that  pro- 
ducers will  have  iimi)le  time  to  adjust 
their  production  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  marUcl  and  adjust  production  to 
a    sound   .md   icononiie   basis. 

'I'he  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  for  1929 
i.s  .id lined  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue 
of  IIh-  Milk  Pro<lueers'  Hcview.  De- 
l.iihd  exi-lanafions  of  the  various  feat- 
ures of  the  plan  are  given  in  what  is 
believed  to  be  understandable  language. 
I'Acry  producer  should  study  this  i)lan 
and    be   governed    i)y    its   conditions. 

'I'he  l!f_'(i  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan 
is  I.eliixed  lo  be  fair  to  the  producer, 
fair  to  the  consumer  and  fair  to  the  dis- 
Iribulor.  II  is  one  which,  we  believe 
will  bold  m.irjvcting  eonditiiuis  stable  for 
a   long   jieriod. 

'llu-  farm  crop  production  season  is 
now  g<»ing  ahead  tpiiti-  rapidly,  follow- 
ing a  b.icUward  s|)ring  and  a  surplus 
rain  fall,  tt»gether  with  continued  cool 
w«-atber. 

Piistiire  and  hay  crops  have  Iteen  ad- 
vancing rapidly  and  while  late  in  matur- 
ing, have  been  <piite  abundant.  Corn 
crops,  j»laiiled  m«)slly  untler  favorable 
conditions,  have  made  a  good  growth  for 
the  s«-ason   of   the  year. 

Wheat  harvests  are  well  under  way 
in  most  sections  in  this  territory  and  the 
general  outlook  for  an  al)undant  crop 
is   favorable. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  small  grain  crops 
look  well  and  itros|)ects  |)ending  favor- 
able   weather   conditions,   look   good. 

iMilk  |)roduction,  retarded  in  the  spring 
months  in  some  sections  of  the  Phila- 
delphia M.Ik  Shed,  due  t,»  a  large  extent 
to  short  |)aslures,  is  increasing,  along 
with  the  pres«'nt  better  weather  condi- 
tions. 

The  same  general  improvement  in 
weatln'r  conditions  shotdd  also  result 
in  increased  c«»nsumption,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  fluid  milk  and  ice 
cream. 


Dairyineiis'  League 

Elects  New  President 

Fred  M.  Sexauer  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
was  elected  j)resident  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc., 
ut  the  annual  electing  meeting  of  the 
Hoard  of  Directors  held  .June  22  follow- 
ing the  annual  membership  meeting  the 
previtms  day.  He  succeeds  (1.  \V.  Slo- 
cum  of  Milton,  Pa.,  who  has  been  i»res- 
ident  since  1920.  Mr.  Slocum  iinnounc- 
ed  a  month  ago  that  he  woidd  not  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection  because  «»f  fail- 
ing health. 

Mr.  Sexauer  has  been  a  director  of  the 
League  since  December  9,  1919,  and  a 
mend)cr  of  the  Kxccutivc  Commitlee 
since    I)ecend)er    li,    1921. 

Other  officers,  all  of  wlumi  were  re- 
elected, are:  J.  I).  Miller  of  Sustpw- 
hanna.  Pa.,  first  vice  ])res:dent ;  .1.  D. 
Heardslee,  Hainbridge,  N.  Y.,  second 
vice  president;  J.  A.  Coulter,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  secretary,  and  Chester 
Young,   Napanoch,  N.   Y.,  treasurer. 


Congress  Adopts 

Stamp  Tax  Exeni])ti()n 

for  Cooperatives 

The  new  Inlernal  Hevenue  Hill  |)assi  d 
by  the  Congress  contains  an  amendiiu-nt 
exempting  cooperative  associations  from 
paying  a  stamp  tax  on  stocks,  boinl . 
and  certificates  »)f  indebtedness  issucil 
hy    them. 

This  fimendment  was  inlrolueed  by 
Senator  Shipstead  of  Minnesota  at  the 
request  (»f  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation.  It  pa.ssed  the 
Senate  and   was   accept<-d   by   the   House. 

This  was  one  «)f  the  many  nuisan«-e 
ttixes  held  »»ver  from  previous  Internal 
Revenue  Bills.  The  Washington  Herald 
estimates  that  this  ameiulment  will  save 
the  cooperatives  of  the  country  3^  mil- 
lion dollars  annually.  So  far  as  we  know, 
it  was  the  only  tax  r«(luct:on  rlir»'clly 
affecting  agriculture  embodied  in  the 
new    revenue  legislation.         *• 


Xalional  Dairy  Exposition 

Plans  are  under  way  to  make  the  1928 
National  Dairy  Fxposition  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  held.  It  will  be  held  on  the  State 
Fair    Grounds    in    connection    with    the 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  Inter- 
State  JNIilk  Prodneers' 
Association. 

The  following  statistics  .show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  idl 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  niend)er,ship  work,  for  the 
month   of   May,   1928. 

No.  Tests   Made    7091 

No.  Plants  Investigated..  91 
No.  Membership  Calls..  397 
No.  New  Members 

Signed     141 

No.  Cows   Signed    971 

N«).  Transfers  Made  ....  41 
No.  Meetings  Attended  . .  C 
No.  Attending  Meetings. .  1070 


Market   Conditions 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


.Mnrkcl  coiuiitions  during  the  past 
iiioiith  h.ive  not  been  as  favorable  to 
(•()iisinii|)ti()n  as  we  would  have  liked. 
I'lu-  wet  and  eohl  weather  has  had  quite 
an  (  HVet  on  the  consumption  which  did 
not  increase  as  niuch  as  we  had  hoped 
it  would.  On  the  other  hand  this 
we.itiur  wiis  very  favorable  to  produc- 
lioii.  I'uder  these  conditions  we  find 
the  buyers  of  milk  with  a  considerable 
surplus.  'I'his  time  it  seems  to  have  hit 
llie  sinail  dealers  .a  little  liarcler  than  the 
larger  oiu-s  ami  they  are  having  quite 
a  bit  of  d.'liicully  taking  care  of  their 
supply. 

We  also  find  that  the  labor  situation 
has  not  improved  as  a  whole.  If  any- 
thing it  has  l)ecome  worse  in  some  sec- 
lions   than   it    was   during   May. 

These  conditions  again  call  to  our  at- 
tention I  be  fact  that  every  producer 
sluuild  be  very  careful  not  to  increase 
bis  sui)ply  at  this  time  and  should  not 
think  of  adding  any  additional  cows  to 
his  herd  but  rather  to  dispose  of  any 
boar(l«'r    C(»ws   be    might   have. 

With  the  high  price  of  feed,  higli  price 
of  milk  cows  and  »-xisting  market  con- 
ditions, we  do  not  l)elieve  it  would  be 
a  paying  prop(isition  to  add  many  fresh 
cattle   to  your  herd. 

Our  slat  slical  records  show  that  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May  the  Inter-State 
Mi'li  Proilueers'  Association  Iiandled 
;>2,r).')  1 ,')  1.7  poumls  of  milk.  This  repre- 
sents a  decrca.se  of  2,195,197  pounds  over 
that  t»f  May  one  year  ago  and  an  in- 
cre.ise  (»f  7,(»(>."),t(»l  |)ouiuis  over  that  of 
April. 

June  Milk  Prices 
(Ir.ide  r.  marU<-t  milk,  three  per  cent 
Uuller  fat  e«»ntent  (basic  (piantity  aver- 
age), delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  dur- 
ing .hme  is  (juoted  at  .$3.29  per  hundred 
pounds. 

ihc  price  of  basic  milk  (basic  quantity 
aver.ige)  lhre«-  |)er  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent, delivered  at  Peceiving  Stations  in 
the  .")!-(;()  mil<-  zone,  during  .June,  is 
(|Uoled  .it  .s;2.7l  per  hundred  jMuinds. 
Ibe  USUI  I  butter  fat  ditTerentials  and 
freiglt  rate  variations  applying  at  other 


mileage  points  in  the  territory,  are  shown 
by  (]uotations  on  page  5,  of  this  issue  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 

The  price  of  Class  I  surplus  milk,  for 
June,  three  per  cent  butter  fat  content, 
at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is  $1.69  per 
hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b.  Philadel- 
l)hia  delivery  the  price  for  Class  I  sur- 
plus milk  is  quoted  at  $2.26  per  hun- 
dred pounds  or  4.85  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  Class  II  surplus  milk, 
for  June,  tiiree  per  cent  bulier  ftil  con- 
tent, at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is  $1.33 
per  hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b.  Phila- 
delphia delivery  the  price  of  Class  II 
surplus  milk  is  quoted  at  $1.91  per  hun- 
dred pounds  or  4.1   cents  per  quart. 

June  Butter  Prices 
Fluctuations  in  prices  during  the  past 
month  have  been  fractionable.  The 
market  has  exhibited  a  somewhat  ner- 
vous condition  and  there  has  been  much 
hesitancy  in  the  general  movement. 
Prices  have  been  a  trifle  higher  than 
at  this  time  last  year  and  there  has 
been  some  speculation  as  to  whether  the 
])rice  was  low  enough  to  begin  storage. 
Some  little  higher  price  butter  has  al- 
ready gone  into  storage. 

Storage  holdings  have  been  generally 
increasing,  but  on  the  whole  have  not 
kejjt  pace  with  the  records  of  the  prev- 
ious year.  Cold  storage  holdings  at  the 
four  markets  on  June  12th  showed 
16,020,000  pounds  on  hand  as  compared 
to  26,404,000  pounds,  a  year  ago.  This 
shortage  of  9,384,000  pounds  was  less 
than    was   anticipated. 

Prices  of  92  score  butter,  solid  packed. 
New  York  City  opened  the  month  at 
43%  cents — there  was  a  fractional  ad- 
vance to  44  with  a  high  of  44%  at  mid- 
mtmth.  Prices  then  slowed  off  to  44 
cents,  rising  later  in  fractional  amounts 
to  44=^4  cents  anti  finally  closed  at  44c 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter 
solid  packed.  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  June  surplus  price  was  computed 
was  .4409  cents  a  pound,  as  compared 
to  .4606  cents  a  pound  in  May  and  .4255 
cents  a  pound  one  year  ago. 


Enormous  Farm 

Fii'c   Losses   Present 

Prol)lem  for  Study 

.Approximately  .$l.-»(),000,000  worth  of 
property  is  destroynl  each  year  by  farm 
fires.  This  dots  not  take  into  account 
possible   waste  of   foodstuffs  or  «)f  labor. 

At ig    the    most    important    causes    are 

spoiitatieous  ignition  of  hay,  grain,  feeds, 
and  other  agrcullural  products;  light- 
ning; defective  chimneys  and  heating 
outfits;  and  sparks  on  combustible  roofs; 
(•thcr  eausi's  include  carc-lessncss  in  hand- 
ling ni.itehes  or  in  smoking;  carelessne.vs 
in  usng  and  storing  gasoline  and  kero- 
sene; and  faulty  electrical  wiring.  In 
eoiuu'Ctiiin  with  the  si)ontaneous  ignition 
of  bay  stored  in  farm  buildings,  such 
iii.ilerial  iiunubited  l)y  the  notable  Ver- 
niont  fhiods  heated  rapidly  after  the 
waler  receded,  one  barn  which  stood  in 
.1  feel  of  water  burning  only  three  days 
•  ifter    the    flood. 

This  spontaneous  heating  of  hay  and 
other    j)roduets    will    be   one   of   the   first 


Pennsylvania  Leads  in 

Ice  Cream  Making 

"Pennsylvania  leads  all  states  in  both 
ice  cream  |)roduction  and  per  capita 
consumption,"  says  Fred  Rasmu.ssen, 
former  head  of  the  dairy  department 
o{  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  an<l 
now  executive  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national A.ssociation  of  Ice  Cream  Man- 
ufactures. 

'I'oday  the  Keystone  state  manufact- 
ures over  60,000,000  gallons  of  ice  cream 
annually,  which  represents  one-seventh 
of  the  total  output  in  the  United  States. 
Likewise,  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  ice  cream  In  the  state  is  five  gallons 
compared  to  slightly  less  than  three 
gallons   for   the  entire  country. 

Rasmussen  reports  that  Pennsylvania 
was  the  first  state  to  have  an  ice  cream 
factory.  This  was  located  at  Seven  Val- 
leys, York  county,  and  started  making 
ice  cream   in    1862. 

From  this  small  beginning  the  industry 
has  developed  until  there  are  4600  fac- 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA    SELLING    PLAN 

The  bnsic   price,   quoted   below   for  June,    19'2H,    is    (<»    Ix-    puitl 
the  average   basic  quantity  estiablished   by   en  eh   producer, 
the  basic  amount,  the  surplus  prices,  quoted  below  for  tlio 

Surplus    milk    will    be    paid    for    under    two    chissifical 
amount    of    milk    in    excess    of    the   basic   avernge    niid    c(|u:il    lo    it    in    iiiiicuiiil.    wliich    will 
paid   for  by   cooperating  dealers  on   the  basis  of   9'2   score   luittcr,   .solid    pack,    Xcw    York   (' 


liy    coopcr.itiii;;   d<>alt'rs   on 
For    all    milk    hcur.lil    in    excess   of 
inontli   of  .lime  are   l<>   lie   paid. 
nils.       Class     I      lepi  I'seiiletl     l)V    the 

be 
I.V, 


plus  20  per  cent*  and  Class  H  surplus  represeiite<l  by  milk  Khipped  in  excess  of  the  first 
surplus  amount,  which  will  be  paid  for  on  a  Hut'  average  !•-  score  Imtter  price  for  llie  nionlii. 
The  following  quotations  are  based  on  11  per  cent  Initterfal  coiiteiit  milk  and  a  ililVerenlial 
of  4  cents  for  each  tenth  point"  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point,  up  or  down,  ami  are 
for   all    railroad    points.       (Inland    stations    carry    differentials    Mili.jcct    lo    loial    arranueinenls) . 

INTERSTATE    MILK    PRODUCERS'    ASSOCIATION    PRICES 
This  price   list   is   issued   with  the   understanding   that    if    is    net   f'o   file   iti'ocluceis  and    fliaf 
all    buyers   using    it   as   a    basis   of   payment    to    producers,    shall    in    addifion    tinrelo    ma  lie    I  he 
following   contributions    and    payments: 

(1)  To  t-he   Philadelphia   Inter-State  Dairy  Council   2c  per   IO(i   pounds    (Id'-.,  (piarfs)    of 
all    milk    purchased    from    any    producer    at    prices    listed    hereon. 

(2)  To    lii«    Iiiiei-cimie    Tvliik    "rouuvcis      Awnociiiiuiii    2c    per    iuii    |ll>llnl!^    \   lii"-^    (|iiai>.^/    <>1 

all   milk   bought   from    members  of   said    Association. 

(3)  To  the   Philadelphia   Interstate   Dairy   Council   2c   iier    100    poiinils    (  Ki'u   tjnarfs)    of 
all  milk   bought   from   other  producers  at  prices   listed   hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  sf;iii(iinls  of  inia'il.v 
in  production  and  distribution   of  milk   in   the   p         ' 
stabilization   of  markets  and   for  an  educational 
products. 


'hiladelphia    Vilk    Slied.    id 
campaign   a<lvert'isiiig   the 


r    iiniii'o'.  emeiif  s    and 
food    value  of   dairy 


problems    c.nsidered    by   the    Rurcau   of      tories   in   the   whole   country,   represent- 


CUemistry  and  S<»ils,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  is  mak- 
ing a  study  of  ways  and  means  of  pre- 
veiillng  this  bnge  loss.  Cooperating  with 
the  deiiarlnient  s|)ecialists  are  various 
))romincnt  insurance  and  fire-protection 
organisations. 


nig  an  Investment  of  approximately 
$460,000,000.  The  annual  production 
increased  from  100,000,000  gallons  in 
1910  to  over  322,000,000  gallons  in  1926. 
To  supply  the  milk  products  for  this 
favorite  national  dish  the  product  of 
1,000,000  cows  is  required. 


BASIC  PRICE 

Jane 
F.   O.   B.   Philadelphia 

Grade   B  Market  Milk 

Test  Per 

per   cent.  100    lbs. 

.'{.  $3.29 

3.05  3.31 

3.1  3.33 
3.15  3.35 
;i.2  3.37 
,i.25  3.39 

3.3  3.41 
;i.35  3.43 

3.4  3.45 
3.45  8.47 

3.5  3  49 
8.55  8.61 

3.6  3.53 
3.65  8.65 

3.7  8.57 
3.76  3.59 

3.8  3.61 
3.85  8.63 

3.9  3.65 
3.95  3.67 

4.  3.69 

4.05  3.71 
41  8.73 
4.15  3.75 

4.2  3.77 
4.25  3.79 

4.3  3.81 
4.35  3.83 

44  3.85 
4.45  3  87 

45  3.89 
4.55  3.91 

4.6  3.93 
4.65  3.95 
47  3.97 
4.75  3.99 

4.8  4.01 
4.85  4.03 

4.9  4.05 
4,95  4.07 

5.  4.09 

When  milk  is  not  tested   the  price 
Philadelphia    is    8    cents    per  quart. 


Price 
per   qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.56 
7.6 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 
f.  o.  b. 


JUNE     SURPLUS     PRICES 
r.   O.   B.    Philadelphia 


Test 
Per 
Cent 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
8.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
.'1.85 
3.9 
3.96 
4 

4  05 
4.1 
4.15 
42 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4  .-V 
4. 5  5 
4.6 
4.r.5 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4  9 
4.96 
5. 


Class 
Per 
100   Lbs. 
$2.26 

2.28 

2  30 

2.32 

2.34 

2.36 

2.38 

2.40 

2.42 

2.44 

2.46 

2.48 

2.50 

2.52 

2.54 

2.56 

2.58    1% 

2.60 

2.62 

2.64 

2.66 

2.68 

2.70 

2.72 

2.74 

2.76 

2.78 

2.80 

2.82 

2.84 

2.86 

2.88 

2.90 

2.92 

2.94 

2.96 

2.98 

8.00 

3.02 

3.04 

3.06 


I 
Per 

4.85 

4.9 

4  95 

5. 

6.05 

6.05 

6  1 

5.16 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

6.35 

6.4 

6.4 

5.45 

6.5 

6.55 

5.6 

6.65 

6.7 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.85 

6.9 

6.95 

6. 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.3 

6.3 

6.35 

6.4 

6.46 

6.5 

6.56 

6.6 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4<%   at   all   Receiving 


1927 
May 
.Tune 
July 
August 
f'eptember 
October 
November 
December 

1928 
•T.inuary 
Pebruary 
March 
April 
May 
•lune  ji 


Class  ] 

2.07 

2.01 
1.98 
1.97 
2.17 
2.30 
2.34 
2.46 

2.34 
2.21 
2.35 
2.17 
2.13 
2.09 


Class 

II 

Per 

Per 

100   Lbs. 

Qt. 

$1.01 

4.1 

1.93 

4.15 

1.95 

4  2 

1.97 

4.25 

1.99 

4.3 

2.01 

4.3 

2.03 

4.35 

2.05 

4.4 

2.07 

4.46 

2.09 

4.5 

2.11 

4.55 

2.13 

4.6 

2.15 

4.6 

2.17 

4.66 

2.19 

4.7 

2.21 

4.75 

2.23 

4.8 

2.25 

4.85 

2.27 

4.9 

2.29 

4.9 

2.31 

4.95 

2.33 

6. 

.2.35 

6.05 

2.37 

5.1 

2.39 

5.15 

2.41 

5.2 

2.43 

5.2 

2.45 

5.25 

2.47 

5.3 

2.49 

5.35 

2.51 

5.4 

2.53 

5.45 

2.55 

5.5 

2.57 

5.5 

2.69 

5.55 

2.61 

5.6 

2.63 

5.65 

2.65 

5.7 

2.67 

5.75 

2.69 

5.8 

2.71 
PRICES 

5.8 

Stations 

Class  TI 

1.72 

1.67 

1.94 
1.88 
1.96 
1.80 
1.77 
1.78 


BASIC  PRICE 

June 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
Quotations    are    at    railro.id    points.      Inland 
stations    carry    difVeii'iifials    siiliject    to     local 
arrangements. 

Prices    are    less    frei;rlit    and    receiving    sta- 
tion   charges. 


Miles 


Freiullt 
100 


Kites 
Ihs. 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
t-o 
to 
to 
to 
to 


incl. 


10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

IfiO 

170 

IHO 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

2.')0 

2  (JO 

270 

280 

290 

300 


JUNE 
At     All 


.•Jtix 
.•2s:t 
.. •;((:! 
.:!]:! 
.3:t:i 

.34  3 

.3(!4 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

AM 

.400 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

..'■>20 

.5:»5 

..'■)40 

.550 

..'■.5<i 

..irifi 

.57f> 

.5«1 

.5!»0 

.000 


Price 
n'/,,  milk 
$2.7!l 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2  63 
2.r.2 
2.61 
2.60 
2.5H 
2.58 
2.57 

2.55 
2.54 
2.52 
2.52 


51 

.^0 
49 

48 
48 
40 
40 


Test 

3. 

8.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

8.3 

3  35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3  7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 

4  15 
4.2 
4.25 
4  3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


SURPLUS  PRICES 
Receiving     Stations 
Class     I  Class 

Per    loo    lihs.  Per    100 

$1.09 


1.71 

1.73 

1.75 

1.77 

1.70 

I. SI 

1.83 

1 .85 

1.H7 

1.89 

1.91 

1.93 

1.05 

1.97 

1.09 

2.01 

2.03 

2.05 

2.07 

2.09 

2.1  1 

2.13 

2  15 

2.17 

2.19 

2  21 

2.23 

2.2.5 

2^27 

2.29 

2!31 

2.33 

2.35 

2.37 

2  39 

2.41 

2.43 

2.45 

2.47 

2.49 


1 
3. 
3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 

a. 4 

3.4  5 

:<.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.05 

3.7 

3.75 

3.H 

3.M5 

3  !> 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 

4  5 
4  55 
4  0 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4. ft 
4  85 
4.") 
4.95 


TI 

lil.S. 

$i.;!3 

1  35 
1 .37 
1.39 
1.41 
1  43 
1.45 
1.47 
1.4'l 
1  51 
1.53 
1.55 
1.5" 
1.59 
1.C.1 
1.03 

1  05 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.73 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
l.Sl 
1.8:i 

l.«5 
1.87 

l.H') 

91 

'.)3 
95 
97 
99 
01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 

2  Of 
2.11 
2.1 :! 


GRADE    B 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICKS    OF 
OR    MARKET    MILK 

3    per   cent   liutler  content 

Heceiving 

F.O  H.  station    50    mile 

quart   Phila.  zone  per  cwt. 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  ^.71 

7.1  271 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

7.1  271 

7.1  2.71 


1927 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
October 
November 
December 

1928 
.January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
.Tune 


7.1 

7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

7  1 


.71 
.71 
71 
.71 
.71 
.71 


July  Prices 

Inter-State  Millc  Producers* 

Association,   Inc. 

'I'he  price   |)aid   for  basic  milk  during 

.hil\,     l}»'.iH,     will,     subject     to     market 

conditions,  be  the  same  price  as  quoted 

for    .fun«-,    1928.     Milk    .sold    to    cooper- 

atinj;    dealers    will    be    paid    for    on    the 

basic  and  snrplus  plan.     The  established 

basic  (|nanlity   will   be   paid  f«)r  at  basic 

prices.        Surplus      will      be      paid      for 

by    eooj)erating   dealers    on   the   average 

price  of  92  score  butter,  solid  pack.  New 

York    City,    |)lus    20    ])er    cent    for    the 

luonlli;  Second  suri)l(is  milk  will  he  elini- 

;....».., I    .!.._: Ai.,.    I....4.    I, ..I*    „r    4i,„ . 

*■■.«(««.      «.«.iiiiw      iiix       111  lit.      ai.^ll      Kn       t.ii\.      ,x.t4., 

all    milk    beinj;    paid    for   hy   cooperating 
dealers   as   Class    I    surplus   price. 


JUNE  BUTTER  PRICES 
92   Score.    Solid   Packed 


0 
7 
8 
9 
II 
12 

la 

14 

15 
10 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Philadel)  liia 
45 
45 
44'^ 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
4514 
4  5^4 
45V4 
45 
45 
45 
45V4 
45% 
451^ 
45 1/^ 
4  5  Ms 
45% 
45>^ 
4514 
45 


New    York 
43% 
43% 
43  Vi 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44% 
43% 
43% 
43% 
44% 
44% 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44% 
44% 
44% 
44'/i 
44% 
44% 
44% 
44% 
44 


Chicaf;o 
4    % 
42% 
42% 
43% 
42% 
42% 
43 
43 
43 
43 
42 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43% 
43% 
43% 
43% 
43% 
43 
43 


''Herd  About  Town" 

Our  guess  is  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
keep  milk  production  up  during  July 
and  August.  Wet  spring  often  means 
dry  siinuner.  The  man  wifo  has  a  few 
feet  of  silage  to  fall  back  on  is  fortu- 
atc. 

Now  is  the  time  to  watch  the  cooling 
of  milk,  change  the  water  often  in  the 
tank  ioid  especially  just  before  you  re- 
tire for   the  night. 

vSiirc  is  provoking  when  Bossy  swipes 
y«iu  acro.ss  the  eyes  with  her  tail  while 
njilking,  try  spraying  her  with  a  good 
Hy  spray,  do  it  after  milking  however,  so 
as  to  not  taint  the  milk. 

A  number  of  milk  dealers  recently 
went  to  Europe  on  the  steamship  I.,evia- 
Ihan.  Headline  taken  from  daily  paper 
a  few  days  later: — 

"Half  million  dollar  robbery  on  steam- 
ship Leviathan."     "Oh,  well." 

Be  sure  to  provide  shade  for  your 
cows  in  the  ])asture,  or  bring  them  into 
the  stable  through   the  heat  of  the  day. 

Cows  need  water  during  the  summer. 
Kee|>  an  abundant  supply  before  them. 


Kill  Hats  on  Farms 

Hat  eradication  is  becoming  more 
popular  in  Pennsylvania.  Several  dem- 
onstrations have  been  run,  using  calci- 
ey.inide.  It  is  shot  into  the  holes  with 
a  tlust  gun.  The  rats  die  in  their  re- 
tre.its  (»r  come  out  in  such  a  dizzy  con- 
dition  that   they  are  easily  killed. 


Test  Dairy  Cows 

The  wise  dairyman  knows  whether  he 
is  keeping  cows  or  the  cows  are  keeping 
him.  Cow  testing  associations  help  the 
f firmer  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  hit 
herd. 


Uncle  Ah  says  that  even  if  worry  ever 
accomplished  nnyihing  it  would  he 
worth  only  about  1  ilf  of  its  cost. 


Spray  for  Profits 

The  farmer  who  applies  timely  and 
thoroughly  sprays  consistently  through- 
out the  .season  is  the  one  who  havests  a 
profitahic  crop.  Quality  products  pay 
best. 


^aslem  ^idies  papiiHTs  [^^(  hdiKje 


In  Alfalfa  Seed 

Selection  is 

Vital 


Adapted  Seed 


Unadapted  Seed 


Selection 
Pays 


Your  land  nui.st  bo  well-dniimd. 

Your  seed  bed  must  be  earefuUy 
prepared— free  from  weeds,  firm, 
and  well  mulched. 

Soil  aciditv  must  be  corrected. 

Adecjuate  plant  mitriiiits  mu.st 
be  provided. 

You  must  also  make  sure  that 
tiie  seed  you  sow  has  been  selected 
from  winter-hardv,  d  i. sea. se- free 
stock,  and  that  von  provide  it 
with  inooulant  which  will  produce 
the  nitrogen-f^alherin^  nodules 
so  vital  to  bumper  crops. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers' 
Exchange  has  selected  alfalfa 
seed  to  make  good  under  the  try- 
ing conditions  which  exist  in  East- 
ern States  territory. 

The  Exchange  ships  inoculant 
with  all  alfalfa  seed  and  it  is  in- 
cluded in   the  cost   of  the  seed. 

Make  sure  that  your  alfalfa 
crop  docs  not  fail  beeans(>  of  un- 
adapted seed.  Order  Eastern 
States  Certi-Secd  Alfalfa  direct 
or  through  your  local  represen- 
tative. 


A   nonstock,   non-profit   organization, 

owned   and  controlled   by    the 

farmers  it   serves 

SPRINGFIELD.   MAvSSACHUSHTTS 


■   lil 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'   REVIEW 


July,  J928 


July,  J92S 


MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 
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a  Vermont  dairyman 


i    i    i    i 


a  New  Hampshire  dairyman 


Amco  20%  Dairy 


M.    E.  REYNOLDS  oper- 
ates  a   big   dairy    farm    and 
milk  route  at  West  Lebanon, 
N.  H.,  milking  approximately 
26  cows.  His  homestead  and 
barn  are  shown  at  the  right. 
Including     AMCO     20% 
DAIRY  to  his  milking  cows 
and  AMCO  FITTING  RA- 
TION to  his  dry  cows  and 
heifers,  he  feeds  three  to  four 
bags  of  AMCO  OPEN  FOR- 
MULA  FEEDS  daily.    Mr. 
Reynolds  says,  "Previous  to 
using  AMCO  20%  DAIRY, 
I    was    feeding    a    carefully 
mixed  home  ration.    About  a 
week  after  switching  on  to 
AMCO    20%    DAIRY,    the 
cows  had  shown  a  gain  of  12 
quarts  per  day  for  the  herd, 
and  I  found  that  I  was  feed- 
ing less  by  weight  of  AMCO 
20%  DAIRY  than  I  was  of 
the  home  mixture." 
-m      -^      -^ 

S.  D.  WRIGHT  at  White 
RiVer   Jet.,  Vermont,  has  a 
beautiful    purebred    herd    of 
some   thirty    Jerseys.   Along 
with  silage  and  good  hay,  he 
feeds  AMCO   20%   DAIRY 
to    his    milking    cows,    and 
AMCO  FITTING  RATION 
to  his  dry  cows  and  heifers. 
Mr.    Wright    says,    "I    am 
very   well  pleased   with   re- 
sults arid  your  price  ia  cer- 
tainly mighty  fair." 


PlafOaau 

Peoria,  lU.;  Omaha,  Neb.; 

Owenfboro,  Ky. 

Alfalfa  Plana  au 

Powell,  Gwrland,  and 

Worland,  Wye. 


Mr.  Reynolds  (ri^hf)  getting  a  load  of  AMCO 
FEED  at  the  Amco  Service  Store,  West  Leb- 
anon, N.  H.  He  saves  $100  a  ton  by  taking  it 
from  the  car.  {left)  H.  H.  Rogers,  Store  Manager. 


Mr.  Wright  and  2  of  his  good  Amco-fed  Jerseys 


On  good  pasture  feed 
AMCO  18%  DAIRY 

On  short  pasture  feed 
AMCO  20%  DAIRY 


MCO 

^FEED  MIXING  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  PEORLA,  ILL. 

DIVISION  OFnCE;  MUNCY.  PA. 


Relationship  Between  the  Milk 

Producer  and  the  Milk  Dealer 


(Confiimpd  from  page  2) 


;irm    pn«liict    Imt    it    is    peculiarly    true 
i    a    prrislmble    product    such    ns    milk. 
;or   with   tlui«l   m'lk   the   power  to  with- 
M  (I    is    llu-    ])<»wer    to    find    at   once    an 
•Itcrn.ite    iiiarkel,    or    to    chanpe    output 
i.cr    .1    sultstantial    period    only.     It    is 
ol    llu-    power   to   take    one's    eggs    back 
'  (.me  and  chuck  them  in  water  glass  for 
l|-iee  months.  Silling  cooperatively  means 
()    sell     with     ecjual     bargaining    i>ower. 
^  11(1  no  dealer  and  no  consumer  can  find 
ilional    objections    to    such    a    bargain. 
(Iced,    it    is    in    the    long   time    interest 
r    i)oth    to    assure  just    such    a   bargain. 
What  the  Dealers  Can  Gain  by 
Cooperaticn 
j      Some  buyers  may  well   argue  that  the 
I     vils    of    cooperative   ■selling    may    over- 
!  ome   its  advantages.   Such   buyers   point 
to   instances   of  advertisements   paid   for 
by     selling     co(»peratives     attacking    the 
inMk  dealer  in  a  way  prejudieal  to  milk 
••onsumption.     They   may    point    to   pub- 
'ic  ty  solicited  by  such  cooperatives  with 
'be    intent    of   harming    the    business    of 
milk    buyers.     They    may    point    to    the 
•fl'(trts    of    such    cooperatives    to    under- 
sell    the    very    dealer    who    is    handling 
'heir  products.     Such  evils  have  existed. 
It    woidd    take   us   too    far   afield    to   in- 
'ni're    in    each    instance    to    what    extent 
Hksc  methods  have  been  inspired  if  not 
»n-ide    necessary    by    the    tactics    of    the 
d-a'crs   tluinselves.     But  whatever  their 
cau'-e  thev   are  seldom  if  ever  worth  the 
nricc.     'I'beir   use   can    not  be   denied   so 
'onif    as    the    spirit    and    effort    of    coop- 
eration    are     wnntine.     But     granted     a 
'oint   co(»perative  elT'irt,  and  su'.'h   meth- 
o'ls   of   course   c;»n   p*"!    no    justification. 
Tie  who   wants  to  sell   h's   product  dare 
not    destroy    his    market. 

The  buyers  then  must  face  the  pos- 
sbiMties  of  abuse  of  c  operative  selling 
iust  as  farmers  single  handed  must  face 
the  poR<;ibilities  of  abuse  of  large-scale 
buying. 

What  may  the  dealer  expect  to  pain 
by  accej)fing  the  risk  incident  to  denl'np 
with    adequately   organized    producers? 

'i'be  dealer  can  first  of  all  expect  ra- 
tional market  knowledge  to  take  the 
nlace  of  irrational  bargaining  methods. 
Wherever  organized  selling  must  accept 
Ms  responsibilities,  its  representatives 
learn  that  the  abuse  of  selling  power 
'•an  prove  a  powerful  boomerang.  A 
ttrice  higher  than  market  facts  warranted 
has  broken  down  about  as  many  coop- 
erative selling  organizations  as  too  low 
a   price  has  created. 

Having  made  up  their  minds   to  har- 
train,     cooperative    sellers     and     cooper- 
ating   buyers    must    needs     next    know 
Ibe'r   facts.     Out  of  the  very  necessities 
of   informed   and   open   selling  has   come 
a    growing    call    for    market   knowledge. 
These    facts— price    factors    whether    In 
supply    or    demand — can    he    reasonably 
ascertained    and    on    the   basis    of    those 
market    facts    prices    can    he    rationally 
agreed    upon.     Out   of   such    facts   come 
the  science   of   buying   and   of   selling — 
the    science    of    marketing. 
The   Mobility   of   Stable   Prjce    Factors 
We   have    already   listed    some  of   the 
factors  determining  the  supply   and  de- 
mand f()r  milk.     The  essential  character- 
vstic  of  each  of  these  factors  is  its  stable 
character.     The    other    essential    charac- 
teristic  is   that   each   is   subject  to  con- 
scious change. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Ignorance  of  the 
food  value  of  milk  as  compared  with 
other  foods  at  given  prices  is  a  factor 
that   is   stable.     It  doesn't   change   until 


.somebody  changes  it.  But  it  can  be 
changed.  Methods  atlopted  to  cba»»ge 
ignorance  into  knowledge  nnist  sii!»j>lv 
t)c  as  l)ig  as  the  job.  A  good  adverhs- 
ing  campaign  may  in  one  week  incrcafte 
current  consumption  \()%.  I  have  seen 
that  done.  But  that  10%  is  hard  to 
keep.  And  it  is  harder  still  to  get  the 
next  two  per  cent.  To  get  that  result, 
consunjption  habits  of  old  and  young 
nuisl  he  ciianged.  And  iiie  nn»si  ilini- 
cult  of  educational  tasks  is  that  involved 
in  changing  habits.  No  single  individ- 
ual can  exj)ect  to  change  them  mater- 
ially. But  c<M»perative  effort  can  and 
does.  aI 

The  habits  and  traditions  in  handling  W\ 
milk  cows  pfay  an  important  i»arl  in 
milk  producti<m.  Such  habits  and  tra- 
ditions are  not  easily  changed.  Hut  they 
can  be  changed.  The  size  of  the  job 
requires  cooperative  effort  to  get  ap- 
preciable   results. 

Just  because  price  factors  arc  relat- 
ively stable  future  prices  can  be  estab- 
lished. And  just  because  these  factors 
can  be  changed,  however  sl«)wly,  it  pays 
to    make    prices    c<»operatively. 

Both  dealers  and  farmers  have  m«cli 
to  gain  therefore,  first  by  organized  co- 
operative selling,  then  by  cooperatively 
buying,  and  then  by  joint  efforts  to 
change  in  a  way  favorable  to  the  l)est 
long  time  interests  of  the  industry  prac- 
tically all  the  factors  entering  into 
supply   and   demand. 

And  not  the  least  of  the  advantjiges 
to  both  is  an  open  price.  Cooperative 
selling  must  have  a  known  and  open 
price.  There  can  be  no  lasting  negoti- 
ations unless  all  C(mcerncd  are  in  on 
the  negotiations.  A  known  and  open 
price  tells  the  producer  exactly  what 
he  may  expect.  And  he  may  plan  his 
herds  accordingly.  An  open  price  puts 
competition  on  a  known  basis  witli  h«»th 
buyer  and  seller  interested  in  mnmtnin- 
ing  them.  Competition  is  better  informed 
and  hence  fairer  even  though  keener, 
particularly  .is  to  quality  and  as  to 
service. 

What  the  Consumer  May  Gain  Through 
Cooperative  Effort 
The  consumer  wants  a  wholesome 
quaPty  of  milk  or  its  products  at  a 
])rice  that  will  maintain  ])roduetion  on 
that  (juality  basis.  Consuniers  have 
tried  the  boycot.  They  have,  through 
health  officials,  sometimes  tried  the  big 
stick.  Neither  has  worked.  What  the 
consumer  wants  in  quality  it  takes  time 
to  produce. 

A  consumer  does  not  want  milk  for 
her  children  that  is  a  carrier  of  disease. 
It  is  i>enny  wise  and  i)ound  fooPsh  to 
save  by  buying  unsanitary  milk  and 
then  pay  out  large  sums  in  doctor's  bills 
and  in  human  suffering.  No  farmer  the 
world  round  knowingly  prefers  to  sell 
disease.  The  interests  are  in  common. 
They  must  meet  on  a  common  price 
ground   fair  to  all. 

The  methods  necessary  to  improve  the 
sanitary  conditions  surrounding  milk 
can  best  be  adopted  through  cooperative 
endeavor.  The  will  to  do  comes  first 
and  that  means  mutual  understae'  .ig. 
A  good  quality  of  milk  f r;  e  from 
contamination  at  an  equitable  price  Is 
brought  to  the  consumer  by  cooperative 
effort  and  by  cooperative  effort  alone. 
The  producer,  the  middleman,  the 
consumer  have  interests  in  common  that 
are  greater  than  their  differences,  and 
the  common  interests  can  he  put  to  the 
(Continuod,.on  page   10) 
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Xalioiial  Dairy  Council 

Holds  Suinnier  Session 

The  National  Dairy  Council,  together 
will)  its  Hegional  units  held  its  eustoni- 
,Hv  sunnner  session  at  Buffalo,  N<>w 
^ork,  on  .lune  lllh,  12th  and  i:nh,  li)2<, 
which  ))roved  of  excrp'.imial  intenst  to 
(\»ry    one    attending    it. 

These  summer  sessions  embody  a  gen- 
iT.il  busiiH'ss  conference,  the  consider- 
.iliiMi  of  plans  and  programs  for  future 
(Ifveliipment  and  for  the  general  oul- 
iining   of    policies. 

This    session    was    attended    by    rejire- 

>Clliai  I  V»'S     I  rum     iiu-      I'^.nnMini     «ii  jjcunz/rt- 

lioii  and  secretaries  and  representatives 
troMi  the  various  Hegional  units,  and 
was  under  the  direction  of  M.  I).  Munn, 
|ir<sident  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  nian- 
jiiring  director  of  the  National  CoMncil. 
The  first  day's  meeting  was  given  over, 
largely,  t«»  the  discussion  of  general 
foiiditions  l>y  the  secretaries  of  the  var- 
inus  Hegional  units  and  by  detailed  con- 
sideration of  innnediate  and  future  plans 
lor  <<lueational  work,  including  c'.lnca- 
lional  i»lans,  leatlets,  ])osters,  exhibit 
material    and    moti(m    j»lctures. 

'I'lie    morning    meeting    on    June    12th 
was  largely   devoti-d    to   the   jircentatiou 
of  edueatidnal    Dramatics   under   the   di- 
rection   of    Del    Hose    Macan,    Dramatic 
Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council.     "Story  Telling"  was  the 
>abject    of    an    addr«ss    by    Miss    Mona 
MeWilliams,  of  the  New   England  Dairy 
ami   Food   Council.     The   following  mon- 
ologues   and    plays    were    presented    l)y 
various  members  (»f  the  Philadcphia  Inter- 
state    Dairy    Council— "Prince     Hansa" 
(lor  5th   an   dGlh   grade  school  classes); 
"Pitmeer      Pages"      (for     7th      and     9th 
grades);     "Pirate     Story"     (for    .lunior 
High  Schools);  "Listening  In"  (for  Jun- 
ior   High    and    Adults)  ;    "Interior    Dec- 
orating"   (for   Adult   groups). 

'I'he     afterno<»n     and    evening    sessions 
of  this  day  were  given  over  to  addresses 
by  iiiembers  of  various  grou|>s,  including 
thv     fciUowing— "Health      Education     hi 
PWys?ral     Education"— Dr  .    Charles     H. 
Reene,  Prof,   of   Hygiene,   University  of 
Bnf^ilo.  Buffalo.  New  York;  "The  Ways 
in    Which    Voluntary   Organizations   Can 
.Suj)plement  Organized  Health  Educaticm 
Programs"'— .Miss      Mary      E.      Sjiencer, 
Health    Educational    Specialist,   National 
Catholic    Welfare    Conference,    Washlng- 
t<in.    D.    C;    "Dry    Milk    in    Institutional 
Cooking"- Dr.     11.     E.     Van     Norman, 
Pres.    Dry    Milk    Institute,   Chicago,   Ill- 
inois; "tIic   Magic  of  Milk"— "Professor 
Happy,"     Writer     and     Lecturer,     New 
York   City;   "The   Trend   of  Health   Ed- 
ucation"—Miss  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Health 
Educati.)n    Consultant,   New   York   City; 
"Cireelings    from    American    Health    As- 
sociatiiMi"— Dr.   W.   W.    Peter,  Associate 
Secretary,   Anu-rican   Public   Health   As- 
sociation;     "Illustrated      Talk     on      the 
Council  Organization  and  How  it  Helps 
the    Dairy     Industry"— Prof.    W.    P.    B. 
Lockwo.id,     New     England     Dairy     and 
Pood   Council,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  final  day's  meeting  of  the  sessicm 
was  divided  into  group  work.  There 
was  a  business  session  by  the  National 
Council  and  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
Hegiimal  units,  a  meeting  for  'the  gen- 
eral discussion  of  publicity  methods  and 
material  through  the  local  newspapers, 
trade  journals,  school  papers  and  house 
organizations,  and  a  general  session  for 
the  women  workers  of  both  the  National 
Ctiuncil   and    Regional  units. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  knowing  what 
»iot  to  say  is  likely  to  be  worth  more 
than   knowing  what  to  say. 


Hccenl  l)t'\  t'lopinents 

in  Mantnr  SprLiKlers 

Advances  in  agiieullural  are  not  made 
alone  by  engineers  and  specialists. 
There  is  imieh  lat«'nt  tahnt  on  the  farm 
waiting  lo  be  brought  into  action,  and 
such  action  usually  comes  with  slc<lge- 
hannner  force.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Edward  C.  V.  Sehaefer  of  H.P.D.  :5, 
"\ork,    I'a.   Til's    progressive    farmer    was 

se(  king  Miine  means  of  1.  ssening  the  labor 
and  uniformly  inereasing  the  f<'rtility 
of  his  soil  so  that  lu-  might  receive  the 
highest  yields  ])er  acre. 

This  farmer  found  it  dillieult  to  keep 
down  the  baeti-ria  eouiit  in  bis  nii!k  un- 
hss  he  kei)t  tlu'  cow  stable  in  a  most 
sanitary  and  inviting  condition.  He 
decided  t()  clean  his  stable  ea<"h  morn- 
ing and  groom  his  cows  as  <'arefully  as 
he  did  his  horses.  Mainire  began  t<» 
pile  up  in  the  barnyard  and  besides  b«'- 
eoiiiing  a  breeding  place  for  flies,  of- 
fered other  dangers  and  affected  losses 
he  could  not  well  aff(»rd.  He  ]iurchased 
a  manure  s|)rea(lcr  and  the  cleanliness 
sought   was  obtained. 

This  experience  led   to   other  observa- 
tions not  unui^ual  with  live-wire  farmers. 
In  r.p])lying  the  niarnire  direct  from  the 
stables     he     observed     that      very     nuieh 
better  results  were  obtained  and  he  was 
enabled    to    cover    more    acri-s    with    the 
same  amount  of  .slock  kept  on  the  farm. 
He    reasoned    that    a    light    top    dressing 
for    wheat   or    grass    was    better    than    a 
heavy    application    to    be     plowed    down 
and    that    he    would    cover    more    acres, 
reaching  all  his  tillable  land  in  a  3-year 
rotation.     He  obtained  the  full  strength 
of    the    Nitrogen,    Phosphoric    Acid    and 
Potash-     No  loss   resulted    from    ferniMi- 
tation,  decay  and  leaching;  the  minerals 
were    in    their    most    solulile    form,    and 
he    received   the   full    humus   value.     He- 
suits:    less    labor,    cleaner    stables    and 
greater   returns   from  his   farm. 

This    manner    of    handling    the     farm 
oj>erations     brought     out     anotlu-r     vital 
point   in    building   up   his    .soil.     He   dis- 
covered that  his  manure  sj)reader  would 
not    produce    an    even    distribution    over 
the    entire    acreage.     While    the    ])u!ver- 
i/.ing  l)eaters   were   clean   and   free   from 
wrai)j)ing,  the  distribution  was  even  but 
the  wrapping  seemed  unavoidable.     This 
was  his  next  i)roblem.     He  reasoned  that 
if  the  teeth  of  these   pulverizing  l)eaters 
were    given    a    withdrawing    motion    the 
centrifugal  force  would  always  keep  the 
bars  and  teeth  clcin. 

After    mcmths    of     experimenting,    as 
his     time    permitted,    he     developed     the 
ju.sitive  "Non-Wraj)"  beaters  and  ])laeed 
them    on    his    si)reader.     The    tooth-bars 
were    made    to  oscillate    on    the    beater; 
the  teeth  strike  the  feeding  stream  in  a 
parallel    ])osition,   lifting    for    an    instant 
and    then    tearing    and    jiulverizing    and 
delivering  to  the  distribut<»r.     He  called 
in    his    neighbor    friends    who    helped    to 
juake   the   most   severe    tests    and    today 
tlic      "Non-Wray"       Manure       Spreader 
makes   an   even   distribution    whether   he 
applies  a  light  top  dressing  of  four  loads 
or    the    heaviest    a])plication    of    twenty- 
four  loads  per  acre. 

This  invention  of  Mr.  Schaefer's  will 
enable  farmers  to  increase  the  uniform 
fertility  of  their  soil  and  consequently 
by  the  means  of  ]iroducing  maximum 
cr()i)s,  as  a  spreader  embodying  this 
l)atented  device  is  already  in  production 
by  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  man- 
ufacturers  of   Farm   Implements. 

The  "N(m-Wrai)"  beater,  has  proven 
its  effectiveness  In  twenty  t«sts  and 
demonstrations    in    Lancaster,    Lebanon, 


Diggers 


For  Better 
Potatoes 

More  of 
Them 

THE  McCORMICK-DEERING 
Digger  has  become  popular  be- 
cause of  its  light  draft,  and  because 
of  the  clean  compact  rows  in  which 
it  leaves  the  potatoes — making  them 
easy  to  gather. 

It  Increases  the  potato-growers  profits  be- 
cause it  gets  all  of  the  potatoes,  whole  and 
unbrulsed.  Two  and  four  horse  sizes.  Parts 
for  attaching  an  engine  to  the  drive  elevator 
can  be  supplied. 


International  Harvester  Company 


Philadelphia 


of  America 
Harrisburg 


Baltimore 


FARQUHAR 

"NON-WRAP" 

MANURE 

SPREADER 


UNIFORMLY  INCREASES  SOIL  FERTILITY 

Because  of  its 

Even  Distribution 

This  is  a  new,  tested  and  thoroughly  dependable  Si)reader  built  for  the 
widest  possible  use.  The  "Non-Wrap"  features  were  invented  by  a  York 
County  farmer  and  used  by  him  for  three  years.  It  positively  makes  an  e\en 
distribution  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  manure.  Heaters  cannot  wrap,  there- 
fore even  .spread  in  quantities  from  4  to  24  loads  per  acre.  Has  large  bed  an«l 
exceptionally  easy  draft. 

The  All  Steel  Frame  with  channel  sides  makes  a  stronger  and  more  rigid 
bed  frame.  Moth  beater  shafts  are  mounted  in  self-aligning  roller  bearings. 
Front  axle  has  great  flexibility;  cleated  and  flanged,  ground  wheels,  automo- 
bile steerage  and  the  o.sci Hating  tooth  bars  are  distinctive  features. 

Write  today  for  information. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  961,  YORK,  PA. 

Ask  about  our  Rural  and  Suburban  deep  and  shallow  Well  Water  Systems. 
Save  the  good  wife  many  hours  of  drudgery  at  very  small  cost. 


Cumberland,  Adams,  Franklin  and  York 
c<»tuities,  in  Pennsylvania.  When  assisted 
l)y  a  Ifi-point  pulverizer,  it  will  produce 
an  even  distribution  no  matter  what 
kind  or  the  condition  of  the  manure. 
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iVir  Vou  \Villiii<r 

That  Your  Child  Should 
I  Ia\  e  l)i|)hthcM*i{nf 

Y«m  .irr  (l()ul)H«'.ss  c.irryiiifi:  fire  iii- 
sur.-iiicc   <»n    your    Ikiusi-    .iikI    ham,    tlu'ft 

llisll  r.'iiicc     nil      \'i.iii-     MiilniiiMWilo     iiiifl     HC- 

fidcnt  iiisuraiu'«-  on  yourself.  Wliat  are 
you  (loin^  to  insur*-  tiie  life  of  your 
cliildrtMi    afrainst    diplitheria? 

VVIieii  one  shijis  to  think  tliat  in  1890, 
•H.(i77  ehihiren  in  liie  I'nited  States  died 
from  <!iphflieria,  and  even  as  late  as 
I!)2;{,  that  1I,7;5;5  lives  were  lost  from 
this  same  eause,  an  understanding  is 
{rained  of  the  reason  why  the  very 
mention  of  this  dreaded  disease  arouses 
an    instinetive   fear. 

T(»day,  all  over  the  country,  parents 
are  usinj;  the  opportunity  offered  by 
seliool  diiefors,  ellnies,  state  health  and 
private  pliysieians  to  have  their  children 
protected  against  diphtheria  by  immun- 
iKHtion.  This  safejruard  is  obtained  by 
injeetinjr,  under  the  skin  of  the  arm, 
three  small  doses,  cme  each  week  for 
three  weeks,  a  specially  ])repared  ma- 
terial which  enables  the  body  to  build 
up  a  protection  a^rainst  diphtheria. 
'I'his  t(;xin-antitoxin  should  not  be  con- 
fused witli  the  antitoxin  which  is  used 
in  larfji-  dosi's  t<»  cure  or  jiroduce  a 
tem|>orary  immunity  to  the  disease  in 
|)ers«)ns    already    exposed    to    diphtheria. 

'I'he  ajres  between  six  months  and  six 
years  is  the  danjrer  ])eriod.  Older 
children  and  adults,  as  well  as  babies 
und«-r  six  months,  are  apt  to  have  a 
natural    ])n)tection. 

It  is  ])ossible  for  anyone  in  almost  all 
conunun'ties  to  learn  wlx'ther  or  n«»l 
he  or  she  is  susceptible  to  di|>bthcrla 
by  the  sim])le  means  of  the  Schick  test. 
Any  person  sbowinji  this  susceptibility 
should    at    once   be   jriven    tin-   toxin. 

"Holli  the  test  and  treatment  arc  safe," 
say  ail  Slate  Hoards  of  Health. 
Children  usually  experience  little  or  no 
discomfort  from  the  toxin-antitoxin,  the 
reaction  beiiijr  not  even  as  severe  as  that 
following;  typhoid  vaccination.  Nor  is 
i\wrv  any  scar  as  in  the  small])ox  vac- 
cination. 

It  usually  takes  the  body  from  eight 
to  twelve  weeks  to  build  up  a  complete 
protection  after  tlie  treatment.  A  final 
Schick  test  should  be  made  three  or 
more  months  after  the  toxin-antitoxin 
treatriKiit  to  d«-finit«'ly  determine  whether 
or  not  immimity  has  been  secured.  Once 
comph-te  imuninity  has  been  reached, 
with  rare  exc«'ptions,  it  appears  to  last 
throufih    life. 

The  wide  use  of  toxin-antitoxin  has 
shown  marvellous  results  in  reducing 
the  death  rate  from  diphtheria.  Statis- 
tics of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
C'omjmny  show  that  the  general  use  of 
this  means  of  imnumization  in  twenty- 
three  representative  American  cities  has 
resulted  in  an  average  decline  of  10.3 
l)er  cent   of  cases  per  year. 

Don't  "hope"  your  child  will  not  have 
diphtheria.  Instead,  know  that  he  is 
insured  against  the  disease.  If  you 
wait  until  you  hear  of  n  case  in  the 
comnuinitv,  vour  own  child  may  have 
already  been  exposed  and  it  may  be  too 
late  to  create  immunity  and  thus  pre- 
vent   the    development   of  diphtiieria. 

"Yesterday  is  gone,  tomorrow  never 
arrives,  and  today"— begin  to  take  out 
diphtheria  insurance   in   your  family. 


Using  Your  Fit 

Desserts  are  always  an  added  bit  of 
work  for  "someone."  The  siimmer 
months  lighten  this  duty  by  bringing 
fresh  fruits  at  our  very  door.  At  no 
other  season  of  the  year  does  the  des- 
sert problem  become  such  a  simple  one 
or  such   a  healthy  one. 

It  is  the  dessert  that  leaves  the  last 
pleasant  taste  of  the  meal  and  fills  the 
last  empty  nook.  Therefore,  it  must 
be   good   to  the   last   drop. 

What  could  l)e  better  than  a  dish  of 
chilled  fruit  which  has  been  seasoning 
in  the  ice  box  since  being  prepared  in 
the  morning.  There  are  many  delicious 
combinations  whioh  one  can  concoct. 
No  matter  what  "concoction"  you  make, 
remember  that  one  really  acid  fruit  will 
bring  out  the  best  flavor  of  all  the  other 
fruits   used. 

Stuffed  Peaches 
Peel  large  fresh  peaches.     Cut  a  slice 
from  the  top  and  remove  the  pits  wlth- 


lit   for  Desserts 

out  breaking  the  fruit.  Then  fill  the 
j)each  with  any  chopped  fruit.  (Jrapes, 
dates,  and  nuts  are  good.  Top  it  with 
sweetened    flavored    whipped    cream. 

lyieriugued  Pedrs 
6    pears  ;}  egg  whites 

6   T.   sugar  J  c.  powdered  sugar 

grated  lemon  rind 

Place  pears  in  baking  dish,  fill  cen- 
ters with  1  tbsp.  sugar,  a  little  grated 
lemon  rind.  Add  '.i  or  4  tbsp.  of  water 
and  bake  until  tender.  Cover  with  mer- 
ingue made  with  stiffly  beaten  whites  of 
eggs    and   sugar.     Hrown    quickly. 

Raspberry  Whip 
1    c.   fruit   pulp  1   c.   whipped  cream 

Sugar  If  too  sour       Salt 
3   egg   whites 

Hub  the  fruit  through  a  strainer,  add 
a  little  salt,  sugar  if  necessary.  Then 
fold  in  the  egg  whites  or  whipped 
cream.     Serve  cold. 
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Bathe  Your  Bahy  in  Sinishine 


Sun  baths  should  be  part  of  a  baby's 
daily  routine  for  every  ray  of  sunshine 
holds  a   ray  of  health. 

This  sunshine  contains  the  invisible 
ultra  violet  rays  which  are  so  beneficial 
to  babies  and  growing  children.  Un- 
fortunately, these  rays  cannot  pass 
through  ordinary  window  glass  or  cloth- 
ing. For  their  full  benefit  one  must 
come   out    in    the    "great   out    of   doors." 

During  the  summer  months,  the  rays 
are  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  be- 
tween the  morning  hours  of  eight  to 
eleven   o'clock. 

All  babies  need  the  sun  to  help  their 
growth  and  to  build  up  resistance  against 
diseases.  Sunshine  plays  an  especially 
important  part  in  the  prevention  of  the 
dreaded  diseases — rickets  and  tubercu- 
losis. 

The  baby's  crib  or  carriage  is  a  con- 
venient place  In  which  to  give  the  daily 
sun  bath,  as  it  may  be  rolled  out  of 
doors  with  little  trouble. 

Exposure  to  the  direct  sun  must  be 
gradual  as  too  much  sunning  may  prove 
harmful.  The  skin  of  the  child  should 
tan  but  not  burn  or  blister. 


Three  minutes  is  sufficient  for  the  first 
bath.  This  time  may  then  be  increased 
to  five  minutes  each  week  until  a  half 
hour   period  is    reached. 

At  first  it  is  unwise  to  expose  the 
entire  body.  The  best  method  starts 
with  sunning  oidy  the  face.  At  this 
lime  the  head  should  be  protected  with 
a  muslin  cap.  The  next  day  the  arms 
and  legs  are  sunned  for  their  three  min- 
ute period.  After  approximately  two 
weeks  these  jiarts  of  the  body  have  tan- 
ned nicely.  The  neck,  chest  and  shoul- 
ders rre  then  ready  for  the  health  bath. 
As  these  tan  the  child  is  prepared  for 
his  all  over  bath — wearing  only  the 
diaper,  which  may  be  removed  as  the 
baths  continue. 

Science  has  shown  us  that  the  valu- 
able ultra  violet  rays  can  pass  through 
a  glass  known  as  quartz.  It  is  now 
very  expensive,  but  some  day  it  may  be 
possible  to  obtain  it  more  reasonably. 
Then  many  of  us  can  have  at  least  one 
quartz  window  in  our  home.  Until  that 
time  comes  true  sunshine  or  the  ultra 
violet  rays  which  have  such  a  beneficial 
eflFect,  can  only  be  bought  into  baby- 
hood through  the  daily  sun  bath. 


That  Meeting  at 

the   School   House 

Again  the  telephone  was  ringing.  Mrs. 
Deemster  had  had  several  calls  that 
morning  and  the  work  was  not  getting 
done  very  raj>idly,  so  she  went  slowly 
hoping  no  more  interrujHions  would 
come  until — but  Mrs.  McGee  was  saying, 
"We  missed  you  last  night  at  the  Par- 
ent-Teachers' meeting." 

David    was    to    go    to    school    for    the      _ 
„     .     ,.  ...  „,,  .,         ,.,      aB,/'     ifsts    of    various    kinds,    mspections    ot 

first    time    this    year.      Ihe    mother    was  ■BB(/      i^"*^"  '  '  ,  ^, 

..,1    ..„„!„*„    „u,...,    ♦.,:.    „„.,f f    iw.,  •'l^'  ti.e  various   agricultural   features  of  the 


Voiing  Fanners' 

Week  and  Fanners'  Day 
at  Penn  State  College 

Two  gatherings,  set  aside  each  sum- 
mer by  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  have  proven  of  exceptional 
interest  to  the  farmers  of  that  state — 
Young  Farmers'  Week  and  Farmers' 
Day — which  held  their  meetings  at  the 
college  on  .June  12  to  14  inclusive  and 
.lune   Ulh   and   15th   of  this  year. 

Kach  year  there  has  been  a  large  and 
(iithusiastic  attendance — and  this  year 
proved  to  be  no  exception.  Hundreds 
,)t  young  litriiii'ia  ttiLciiuw*  mw  .t»i.v/«»o 
urograms  of  the  session.  The  Young 
i'armers  met  with  County  Agents,  Vo- 
lational  school  teachers,  4H  club  and 
other  leaders.     There  were  judging  con- 


all  anxiety  about  this  venture  of  her 
first  born.  Morning  work  was  all  for- 
gotten for  she  was  hearing  something 
like  this — "We  decided  to  try  to  have 
every  child  entering  school  for  the  first 
time  next  Sei)tember,  looked  over  Ity  our 
good  expert  mechanic,  Dr.  Hrown,  who 
has  d<me  so  much  for  all  our  children. 
I  knew  you  would  want  to  bring  David. 
We  were  told  such  astounding  facts 
that  every  one  was  anxious  to  d»)  this. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  all  children  are  born 
physically  well,  but  by  the  time  they 
get  into  the  public  schools  about  5'/, 
have  tuberculosis;  about  5%  have  de 
ficient  hearing;  15  to  25'/  have  diseased 
tonsils  and  adenoids;  10  to  25'/  have 
orthopedic  defects;  50  to  75'/  have  de- 
fective teeth  and  15  to  25'/  are  victims 
of    malnutrition." 

"Our  doctor,  our  dentist  and  oculist 
are  all  coming  next  week,  to  look  them 
over,  then  if  anything  is  wr«mg  we  will 
have  the  summer  months  to  have  it 
righted.  We  know  how  careful  our 
husbands  are  about  having  the  automo- 
biles looked  over  before  going  out  cm 
a  long  tri|) — or  a  .short  one.  Our  children 
are  starting  a  hmg  trip  with  a  year  in 
school  ahead  of  them  and  it  is  wise  to 
liave    them    looked   over    in    this   way." 

"Where  did  this  start?" 

"With  the  Naticmal  Pa  rent -Teachers' 
Association  who  called  it  the  Sununer 
Round  Up.  Nothing  has  seemed  .so 
p«)pular.  Every  organization  wants  to 
help  and  can  help. 

It  is  such  a  fine  o|»portunity  to 
learn  many  things  that  puzzle  mothers. 
Here  the  doctor,  nurse  and  mother  sit 
down  together  with  the  child  and  freely 
discuss  the  needs  for  this  particular 
child.  In  this  way  the  mother  sees  Just 
what  the  doctor  sees,  has  her  attention 
called  to  little  things  she  had  not  noticed. 

This  not  only  saves  time  for  the  school 
officials  but  for  those  children  who  go 
on  with  their  school  work  without  the 
strain  of  physical  defects.  The  defect 
easiest  of  correction  is  defective  vision,  Jpj 
the  most  difficult,  hardness  of  hearing. 
The  most  common  defect  is  bad  teeth. 

Flat  feet  have  been  treated  more  or 
less  as  a  joke,  but  to  the  young  man  or 
woman  who  must  be  on  their  feet  at 
work  all  day  it  is  no  joke.  A  noted 
foot  specialist  says  that  in  his  private 
practice  more  than  one  out  of  every 
three  who  come  to  him  are  children  with 
flat  feet.  A  very  simple  test  any  mother 
can  make  for  information  here  is  to 
grease  the  feet  with  vaseline,  then  stand 
them  on  blotting  paper.  Only  impress 
of  the  toes,  ball  of  the  foot  and  heel 
should  show.  If  the  entire  foot  or  inner 
t>order  shows  your  child  needs  attention, 
but  this  can  be  easily  remedied  by 
right  shoes  and  simple  ])ads — if  you 
have    the    advice    of    an    orthopedist. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  our  babies  arc  born 
healthy.  Adult  life  finds  them  with 
80'"/^    handicapped. 

Is  not  this  a  challenge  to  every  mother? 


( Oliegc,  uddres.ses  were  made  by  lead- 
ing educators  and  numerous  entertain- 
ing features  were  added.  Prof.  Happy 
Coldsnuth,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  made  an  address 
at  one  of  the  evening  sessions  on  the 
value  of  good  health. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Farmers' 
Day  sessions  began  with  addresses  by 
Dr.  K.  W.  Hetzel,  president  of  State 
College,  who  welcomed  and  greeted  the 
visitors.  Talks  were  also  made  by  Miles 
llorst,  representing  the  Agricultural 
Ctiuncil  of  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  U.  C. 
Bressler,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  l\nnsylvania,  and  Fred.  Brenk- 
iiian.  National  Grange  Representative  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  well  as  brief  re- 
marks   by    other    speakers. 

Friday's  session  was  given  over  to  a 
group  of  some  fifty  odd  addresses  touch- 
ing on  the  various  phases  of  agriculture. 
Four  addresses  were  made  in  connec- 
tion with  dairying.  Prof.  J.  F.  Shigley, 
of  Penn  Slate,  made  an  address  on  Dairy 
Animal  Diseases  including  contagious 
abortion,     garget,    calf    scours,    etc.,    C. 

I.  Cohee,  Director  of  tlie  Quality  Con- 
trol Department,  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council,  made  an  address 
on  "(letting  the  Highest  Price  for  Milk." 

II.  Fohrman,  ITnited  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  spoke  on  "Bringing  Up 
the  Dairy  Herd  for  Milk  and  Butter 
Fat  I'roduction,"  while  C.  I.  Bechdel 
addressed  the  gathering  on  "What  is 
New   in   Dairy   Cattle   Feeding." 

In  addition  to  these  addresses  on 
dairy  subjects  others  of  a  similar  char- 
acter were  made  in  connection  with 
grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  fertilizer,  beef 
cattle,  sheei),  farm  imjdements,  soil  fer- 
tility and  countless  other  problems  of 
every    day    interest    to    the    farmer. 

Visits  were  made  to  the  dairy  barns, 
creamery  and  dairy  production  sections, 
various  experimental  fields  and  plots, 
orchards,  gardens,  where  the  various  ad- 
'■  dresses  i)arto«)k  of  a  practical  demon- 
*  strati«)n,  <»f  exceptional  value  to  the 
farmers  attending.  Poultry,  beef  cattle, 
hog,  baby  beef,  horses  and  all  came  in 
lor  their  share  of  attention  and  those 
who  atended  had  every  opportunity  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  latest  practices,  as 
they  have  been  developed  from  a  prac- 
tical as  well  as  theoretical  standpoint. 

Anmmncement  of  the  winners  in  the 
Judging  contests  during  Young  Farmers' 
week  have  been  announced  as  follows: 

.leflFerson  county  won  the  swine  jud- 
ing  contest  for  both  club  members  and 
vocational  students.  Three  boys  on  the 
Jefferson  team,  Charles  Hickman,  Don- 
ald Stahlman,  and  Clyde  Raybuch,  were 
the   three  highest    individuals. 

In  the  4-H  club  poultry  contest  the 
liigh  teams  were  Wayne,  Perry,  Cum- 
berland, and  Blair.    Gorge  Schroder,  of 


Keep  it  high  through 
the  \Vhole  Pasture  Seasc^n 
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TVrOW  is  the  time  to  do  something 
J-  V  about  that  summer  milk  slump. 
There's  a  Purina  Chow  made  to  fit 
your  own  local  pasture  conditions  and 
to  keep  your  milk  production  high 
all  season. 

If  your  pasture  is  green  and  high  in 
protein,  feed  Orange  Checker  Cow 
Chow.  If  your  pasture  has  started  to 
dry  a  bit  and  lose  some  of  its  protein, 
go  back  to  Green  Checker  Cow  Chow. 
The  right  Purina  Chow  will  get  you 
increased  production  on  grass  this 
year,  without  the  slump. 
When  you're  ordering  Purina  at  the 
checkerboard  store,  be  sure  to  get  the 
right  one  for  your  own  pasture 
conditions. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  Purina 
Cow   Booklet  —  free 
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the  winning  team,  was  high  individual 
scorer.  Vocational  teams  placing  high- 
est were  (Jreenc,  Westmoreland,  Brad- 
ford, Crawford,  and  Montgomery. 
Gordcm  English,  of  Tioga  county,  was 
high    scoring    individual. 

In  the  club  livestock  contests  the 
Mercer  county  team  was  first  with  Cum- 
berland, Clarion,  and  Cambria  placing 
in  the  order  named.  Elmer  Lesnett  and 
Dwight  Pringle,  of  the  winning  team, 
were  first  and  second  in  individual 
scores.  The  higlu-st  team  in  the  voca- 
tional contest  was  Westmoreland  county. 
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Other  high  teams  were  Liberty,  Troy, 
llni«mville,  and  Huntingdon  Mills. 
Charles  Rallard,  Troy,  was  high  scorer. 
Cumberland  county  won  the  club 
dairy  cattle  judging  contest  with  Leb- 
anon, Clearfield,  Mercer,  and  Pucks 
teams  following.  Leon  Quick,  of  Rush, 
Susquehanna  county,  was  the  individual 
winner.  First  place  in  the  vocational 
Cimtest  was  won  by  the  Spartansburg 
.school,  with  Herryburg,  Unionville, 
Cambridge  Springs,  and  Corsica  next  in 
line.  Robert  Rurdick,  of  Cambridge 
Springs,  was  the  highest  scorer. 


Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy 

Council,  Inc. 

General   Offices 
219    N.    Broad    St..    Philade'phla 

Alttliated  with  the  Nat  onal  D.  Iry 

Council 

Officers 
Dr.   Clydo   li.    Kiiii;,    I'lesidcnt 
H.     I).    Allfl-ii.li     Vic.'    I'll    idont 
K    W    HiildiTslDii,   Kxectilivc  Seirt-tary 
K.   .1.    liarbiKon.    .Ir..   Treasurer 

Departmental    Branches 
('.    I.    Colifi'.    Director   tiiiiility    (Control 

l)pi>i»>'tiii«'"t 
li.vdiii    M.    Hroc<  kcr,    Mutrition    D.'p.irt- 

Del      Kosf      Macan,      Health     Dramatic 

Di'liurHii'-nt 
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COOLERS 

Are 

CONTINUOUS  SURFACE 

SIXTEEN  TUBE 

TWO  WAY 

Write  for  Special  Prices 

Manufactured  by 

E.  A.  KAESTNER 

516-24  N.  CALVERT  ST,  BALTIMORE,  Md. 
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Cool  Milk 


txelow 

50 


Some  terri- 
tory stHl  open 
for  distrib- 
utors and 
dealers 


Are  you  going  to  keep  up  your 

profits    during    the    hot    summer 

J,         months?     Are  you  going  to  earn  the 

premiums  paid  for  milk  that's  clean, 

cold  and  wholesome? 

ESCO— the  new  Milk  Cooling  Cabinet — 
cools  your  milk  to  below  50  degrees,  quickly, 
economically  and  efficiently.  Operated  with 
electric  refrigeration.  Controlled  automat- 
ically. Designed  especially  for  cooling 
milk  on  the  dairy  farm. 


PAT.  APPLIED  FOI 


ESCO  Cabinet  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Please  send  full  details 
about  the   ESCO   Milk 
Cooling     Cabinet     for 
dairy  farms. 


Name , 

Address 

I  make cans  of  milk  per  day  (2  milkings) 


Liine-Msin  is  vour  i,est 

son.  SWEKTENIsR.  More 
satisfactory  and  economical 
than  any  other  form  of  lime. 
Acts  quickly,  is  fully  avail- 
able, has  no  burning  effects. 
Is  fine  and  dry.  Brings  best 
results  at  least  cost  per  acre. 

Imw  in  ctist.  Write  for  prices  de- 
livered your  station. 

Natural  Lime-Marl  Co., 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

(Two  Plants  on  B.  &  O.  Railroad) 


Dairy  and  Poultry 
Feeds 

That  Produce  Results 
Farm  Supplies  of  all  Kinds 

Ask  Um  for  Prices 

Scheideler  Bros. 

LAWRENCE  STA.,  N.  J. 

Phone  593 


Relationship  Between  the  Milk 

Producer  and  the  Milk  Dealer'' 


(Conlinued  fr 

front  to  tlif  nuitual  advantajje  of  all  by 
cooperativi*  clVort  only.  Hy  cooperative 
(ffort  I  mean  not  sweetly  singing  the  re- 
train and  doing  notliing  but  working  at 
each  and  every  force  att'ecting  supply  or 
demand  to  the  end  that  each  force  may 
be  guided  to  its  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

Commodity    Ojmpctition 
Each    economic    epoch    in    the    world's 

petition.  I  think  we  are  on  the  thres- 
hold of  another  epocli  in  conjpetition. 
I  believe  the  competition  in  tiie  gener- 
ation to  couie  will  be  between  commod- 
ities rather  than  primarily  between  in- 
dividuals. It  is  tw  a  large  extent  that 
already.  The  art  of  selling  has  wedded 
the  art  of  cooperating  marketing.  The 
lumber  folks  join  to  advertise  lumber 
and  the  steel  folks  unite  to  push  the 
sab'  of  steel.  Apple  growers  tell  us 
ft)  eat  an  apj>le  a  day  to  keep  the  doc- 
tor away,  and  growers  of  raisins  tell 
us  to  eat  raisins  to  get  the  iron  our 
systems  need.  The  order  of  the  day  is 
Cooperative  selling,  inclutling  cooperative 
advertising  of  commodities.  Conunodity 
producers  Join  in  securing  good  will  for 
llieir  |)ro»iucl.  Sin*h  is  the  new  bus- 
iness way.  An»l  it  lias  great  social  .'id- 
vantages    in    its    favor. 

Hut  in  such  an  era  cooperation  of  all 
these  coneern«'d  with  a  commodity  from 
the  lirst  j)r»»ducer  of  raw  material  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  must  watch  the 
wits  of  their  representatives  with  the 
wits  of  the  representatives  of  those  sell- 
ing   other    conmiodites. 

(lood  roads  an<l  the  automobile  have 
put  the  cross  roads  merchant  largely 
oirt  tif  business  .'uul  a  new  anti  greater 
sbop|)ing  cenl«'r  has  taken  its  place. 
Atlvertising  is  country  with-  in  its  ap- 
peal. Anil  the  world  now  lies  before  it. 
The  \V«)rld  War  taught  new  lessons  as 
to  how  t(»  get  large  numbers  of  people 
to  act  together  an<l  that  art  has  reached 
the  market  place.  He  who  stands 
against  it  loses  his  market.  He  who 
stands  with  it  gains  his  market.  And 
that    nu-ans    cnoperative    effort. 

Out  of  nwirket  facts  come  prices  and 
out  of  j)rices  come  new  market  facts. 
Prices  are  nr»t  the  result  of  iron  laws 
that  bind  the  hands  of  endeavor  and 
sliflle  the  \o\vv  of  social  need.  On  the 
contrary  pr'ci-  <  an  b.-  mad  •  the  express'ou 
of  conscous  direction  (»f  underlying 
econ(»mic  and  social  forces,  to  the  good 
of  all  concerned. 

G>mmunf 1 7  CcmpetitJon 
Another  change  we  have  to  learn  to 
liv«'  with  if  we  want  our  rightful  place 
in  the  market,  and  that  is  that  com- 
nnniity  competition  is  taking  its  place 
a'ongsidc   commodity    competition. 

Far  flung  trans|>ortation  .systems  of 
low  cost  and  (piick  service  are  bringing 
community  into  comi)etition  with  com- 
nnniity  as  never  before.  No  longer  may 
advantages  in  natural  gifts  nor  even 
local  advantage  of  nearness  to  market 
be  maintained  or  developed  without 
touching  ])ubl'c  policies  such  as  rail  or 
water  rates,  or  subsidies  to  merchant 
marines,  or  tariff  policies,  or  public  pol- 
icies toward  integration  of  business. 
Tlie  market  place  is  no  longer  a  side 
street  in  ft  province;  barter  is  now  be- 
tween commodities  a'ded  or  retarded 
by  ]»ublic  ptilicies,  and  the  world  is  the 
market. 

("ompetition  between  individuals  is 
then  no  longer  the  essential  market  fact. 
We  now  have  conipttition  betwetn  com- 
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modities  strengthened  by  competition  be- 
tween communities. 

Peoples    compete    with    peoples. 

In  such  a  day  and  age  who  wants  to 
stand  alone?  He  who  so  prefers  votes 
against  coojjerative  effort.  But  he  who 
wants  his  place  in  today's  industrial 
Sun,  will  Join  in  cooperative  effort  to 
get  for  his  industry  through  self  govern- 
ment  the    |)lace   that   industry   merits — a 

ii]jif«#»   if   f»!in    or(*f   iinil   Ici'fii   l»v   eoiisi'iiiiitii v 
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directed,    cooperative    effort    only. 
The    Relationship    Between    Milk    Pro- 
ducer and  Milk  Dealer 

The  present  day  relationsbij)  between 
milk  dealer  and  milk  producer  is  that 
of  buyer  and  seller  but '  in  a  new  econ- 
omic order.  It  starts  with  cooperative 
selling  by  producers  that  they  may  be 
on  an  equal  bargaining  basis  with  large 
buyers.  It  contiaues  through  the  bar- 
gain as  to  the  price  the  buyer  shall  pay 
to  producer. 

And  then  it  proce«ds  io  Join  hands  to 
expand  the  market  by  better  care  of 
the  milk  from  the  cow  to  the  cradle.  It 
cooperat«.s  with  consumers  to  get  good 
will  for  the  product.  It  takes  its  stand 
in  tlie  market  to  give  milk  as  a  com- 
modity an  equal  chance  with  any  «>ther 
Competing  consunq>tion  demand.  It 
adopts  self  government  in  industry  that 
g«»vernment  may  lie  free  for  greater 
tasks  of  national,  racial  or  comnni'nity 
expression.  It  joins  with  government  to 
get  i)uhlic  j)olic:es  that  will  give  one 
connnunity  eijual  opportuuities  wibli 
others  at  least  under  similar  conditions. 

And  all  this  done  first  for  the  l(»cal 
and  then  for  the  national  market,  the 
next  relationship  nmst  be  in  the  world 
market,  where  trade  barriers  nnist  be 
so  e(iualized  that  the  best  interests  of 
all  can  in  the  end  be  maintained,  while 
caring   first    for  one's   own. 

He  who  milks  his  cow  in  the  lowlands 
of  lUlgium  or  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  stables  or  in  the  islands  of 
the  far  seas;  he  who  works  at  a  bott- 
ling plant  in  New  York  City  or  at  a 
|)asteurizing  i)lant  In  London;  he  who 
earns .  his  living  in  miking  cheese  in 
Switzerland  or  butter  in  Austa-alia;  he 
who  sells  these  i)roducts  on  the  market 
and  he  who  extends  credit;  must  each 
lift  his  eyes  to  his  market  place  which 
was  once  the  nearby  road  crossing  but 
Is  nt»w  the  four  corners  of  the  globe. 
And  unless  he  wants  to  have  as  little 
to  do  with  his  price  us  a  minnow  in  the 
briny  deep,  he  will  join  in  co«)perative 
efforts  in  the  finest  and  best  sense  of 
that  word. 

*Paper  proHt'iited  hy  Clyde  T..  Kiiitr  Ph  D., 
Universitv  of  PftinKylTaniii,  Pliiludi-lptiiji,  Pii., 
!!>  the  World's  Dairy  Congr.'ss.  .luno  'J8tii, 
1928,  which  ConKress  he  attended  as  iht- 
representative  of  the  Inter-Stato  Mil!<  Pi»- 
ducers'    Association. 

Spray  for  Profits 

Be  sure  to  'spray  your  potatoes  this 
summer.  The  practice  is  no  longer  ex- 
perimental. Hundred  of  farmers  have 
sprayed  and  experienced  a  comfortable 
filling  of  their  pocketbooks  as  a  result. 
It  pays  to  protect  a  crop  after  it  is 
planted  so  that  the  harvest  will  not  be 
fruitless   and  disappointing. 
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SAVE  TWO  YEARS  ON  YOUR 
COLLEGE  COURSE 

Earn  State-Recognized  College  Degree 

Accounting  Secretarial 

Commercial  Teacliing  Bus.  Executive 

lAlso  Shorter   Intensive  Courses 

Good  Positions  for 
Graduates 

Rider  College 

Illustrated  Calalegue  on  Requst 
64th  Year  TRENTON.  N.  J. 


Sixty  years  ago  480,000  acres  was  sown 
to  wheat  in  Canada.  Last  year  the 
wheat  acreage  of  the  Dominion  passed 
the  21,000,()00-acre  mark.  This  year  it 
is  almost  22,0(K),000.  Canada  today  leads 
the  world  in  wheat  exports,  and  actu- 
ally exports  as  nmch  as  India,  Australia, 
and    Argentine  combined. 


100-Real  Dairy  Cows- 100 
On  Hand  at  All  Times 


^ 


Tuberculin  tested.  Gwemseyi,  Jer- 
seyi  and  Holsteins  from  accredited 
herds.  ^  Priced  to  sell.  Carload  lots 
a  specialty. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
"The  Man  Who  SetU  Good  Cowy 


for  feeding  calves 

Do  you  know  that  you  cun  cut  milk  cost.s 
in  half  by  adopting  tho  "minimum  milk 
mefhod,"  using  dry  skim  milkt  Hund- 
reds of  dairymen  who  sell  all  their  whole 
milk  are  making  this  big  saving.  They 
simply  mix  a  pound  of  dry  skim  milk 
with  a  gallon  of  water,  making  a  money- 
saving  mixture  which  young  calves  thrive 
on.  And  they  buy  a  pound  of  dry  skim 
milk  for  half  of  what  they  receive  for  a 
irallon  of  whole  milk.      (1  gal.  whole  milk 

lontains    1    lb.    milk    solids.)  

AMERICAN    DBY   MILK   INSTITUTE 
160  North  La  Salle  Street       Boom  720-O 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 
Cnpc  Write   today  for    "Beter  Calve.s" 
rivCiC  bulletin.      State  number  of  calves 
you    feed.      We'll    tell    you    where    to    buy 
skim  milk.  ,,        ,       „        , 

Remixed — I  pound  dry  skim  """^  '»  '   gallon  of 
water — is  also  good  for  pigs  and  poultry 


CRUJVIB    S    Hanging 

STANCHIONS 


Also  Water  Bowls 
Litter  Carriers 
Feed  Carriers 
Steel   Stalls 
Steel  Partiticins 


you 


I    can    SAVE    MONEY    for 
Send  for  booklet. 


WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  2,  Forestville,  Conn. 


Cold  Storage  Meat  Supply 
Larger  Than  Year  Ago 

Larger  eold  storage  stock  of  pork, 
bimb,  and  mutton  timn  on  June  1  a  year 
ago,  and  a  smaller  supply  of  beef, 
poultry,  creamery  butter,  and  eggs  are 
.sliown  in  tbe  June  12  cold  storage  re- 
port issued  by  t!ie  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  United  States  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture. 

Tiie  report  places  tbe  supply  of  fro- 
zen pork  at  290,513,000  pounds  June  1st, 
compared  with  211,7 12,000  pounds  on 
June  1st  a  year  ago.  The  quantity  of  dry 
salt  pork  fully  cured  at  98,532,000  pounds 
compared  with  68,949,000  pounds  on  tbe 
same  date  a  year  ago;  dry  salt  pork  in 
process  of  cure  at  70,980,000  pounds 
against  74',194,000   pounds  last  June. 

The  supply  of  frozen  beef  in  cold 
storage  June  1  is  reported  at  21,04'8,000 
pounds  against  28,719,000  pounds  a  year 
ago,  and  frozen  lamb  and  mutton  at 
1,235,000  pounds  against  1,210,000  pounds 
last  June.  Lard  stocks  are  reported  at 
185,579,000  pounds  against  lll,97(;,OGO 
pounds  on  June  1,  1927. 

Creamery  butter  stocks  are  placed  at 
H),020,000  pounds  against  25,401,000 
pounds  a  year  ago;  American  cheese 
36,803,000  pounds  compared  witli  35,- 
826,000  pounds,  and  case  eggs  8,162,000 
cases  against  8,962,000  cases  last  June. 
Stocks  of  frozen  jnmltry  are  reported  at 
43,915,000  pounds  comi)ared  witli  61,- 
525,000  pounds  a  year  ago. 

There  were  121,000  barrels  of  iipples 
in  storage  June  1  compared  with  229,000 
barrels  on  June  1,  1927,  and  1,211,000 
boxes  compared  with  717,000  boxes. 


Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  eiiief  of  tbe  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  tendered 
liis  resignation,  effective  July  16th,  and 
will  accept  an  executive  position  with 
the  Associated  (^tlifornia  Fruit  Indus- 
tries,  Inc. 

This  association  is  an  overhead  organ- 
ization controlled  by  growers  designed 
lo  bring  about  coordinated  action  be- 
tween growers  and  shippers  interested 
in  the  distribution  of  both  grapes  and 
(lesidious  fruits.  Tlie  central  unit  in 
the  organization  is  a  clearing  house, 
which,  last  year  operated  solely  with 
fresh  grapes  under  the  California  Vine- 
yardist  Association.  The  new  extension 
of  activities  caused  the  change  in  name. 


Iveport  of  tliL*  Qii  ility 
Control  Department 
l^hihidelphia  Inter- 
Stiite   Dairv   Coiineil. 

• 

'1  he  fo'lowing  is  a   report  of  tlie 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
for    the    month    of    May,    1928. 
No.     In.sprctions     Made.. 3970 

No.    Meetings     Held     3 

Attendance    625 

No.  .Miles  Traveled  ...25,370 
During  the  month  55  dairies 
wcr."  discontinued  from  sellng  for 
fai  ure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations— (;!•  dai.ies  wert«  r  in- 
stati-d  before  the  month  was  up. 
To  date  104,370  farm  inspcclions 
have   been  made. 


Ira  L.  Yoder,  formerly  associated  with 
the  Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
has  resigned  and  has  accepted  a  position 
as  an  assistant  County  Agent,  with  the 
Extension  Department  of  Penn  State 
College. 

Uncle  Ab  says  Its  good  to  travel,  but 
it  is  better  to  know  that  you  can  find 
happiness  wherever  you  are. 


Chieago    Pure 

^lilk   Association 

The  Pure  .Milk  Association  of  Chicago, 
111.,  organized  about  two  years  ago,  now 
has  a  membership  of  about  4000.  The 
Pure  Milk  Association  is  a  collective 
bargaining  association  and  has  made 
rapid  strides  recently  in  perfecting  its 
organization. 

.More  than  600  dairymen  already  are 
members  in  Kane  County,  with  prospects 
that  this  number  will  total  1000  in  the 
very   near   future. 

The  association  has  the  active  sup- 
]>ort  of  the  County  Farm  Bureaus  in  the 
17  counties  in  which  its  members  are 
located.  In  Wisconsin,  the  Wisconsin 
Council  of  Agriculture  comprising  all 
the  major  farm  and  dairy  organizations 
in  the  state  has  pledged  its  support. 

The  4000  members  of  the  association 
are  organized  into  100  local  units,  which 
vary  in  membership  from  25  to  276 
dairymen.  The  association  is  active  in 
all  the  southern  tier  counties  of  Wis- 
consin, in  northern  Illinois  and  in  north- 
western  Indiana. 


HIGH-CLASS~LOW  PRICED 

ORIOLE  TUBULAR  COOLER 

Only  .f;j4,50  for  h  H'»  gallons  per  hcur  high  p.esBUre  dairyman's 
tubular  cooler. 

Only    $40.r>()    for    a    50    u»I1i>I'r    i  cr    hmir    size. 

Botii  si/es  n  ade  entirely  of  «•  l>l)vr  and  broii/e.  CoMper  tank  and 
lirackets  furnished  with  every  cooler  An  Oriole  roocr  will  last 
!i    lifetime. 

Inspection  free — order  your's  toiiy,  or  write  in  for  complete 
descriptive  circular. 

CHERRY-BASSETT  COMPANY 

2321   Market   St.,   Phila.,   Pa.  or   Eussell   &   Ostcnl   Sts.,   Bait.,   Md. 


TRADE 
MARK 


U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 


Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST   CHESTER,  PA. 


I|l|^  More  MONEY 
lor 
YOUR  MILK 


Write  today  for  descriptive  litera- 
«%  ^_^___    ture  and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 
WmSV%r   Clark's  fURITY  Milk  Strainers 
Zmi^^^      help  you  get  Grade  "A"  test  and 
^*^  C^  '"O''^  money  for  your  milk. 
^  ^^  ^  ^  It  is  the  only  Strainer  made  that's  guar- 
anteed to  strain  100%  clean.   Our  10  Day  Trial  Test  en- 
ables you  to  Drove  It  at  our  risk  -your  money  baeK  il  it 
fails  to  remove  AM.  tho  dirt.  Thousands  in  US'-  -  t^^ 
aiies  lOqt.  and  l«qt.   Sold  by  dealera  everywhere.     IBJ 

PURITY  STAMPING  COMPANY 
Dept.f«  BatUeOreck.  Michigan 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN  N.  J. 

IFe  handle  all  kinds  of  caltle 

Holsteins  — Guernseys — Jerseys 

A  Speciallu 

All  COWS  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  deliverj  any  distance 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phnite  Tt  Hi«ht««o»%n,  N.  |. 


Alfalfa  Hay   For   Sale 

New  crop  ready  for  shipment  by  July 
15.     Write  for  delivered  prices  to 

JOHN  DEVLIN  HAY  CO.,  Inc. 
192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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BACTERIA 
Multiply 

WhenMUk 
Is  Warm 

Tests  show  that  milk 
kept  for  12  hours  at 
50  degrees  F.  has  a 
bacteria  count  of 
18,000,  as  compared 
with  a  count  of 
55,300,000  when 
kept  for  12  hours  at 
80  degrees  F. 

A  low  bacteria  count 
means  less  loss  from 
souring,  higher  qual- 
ity and  consequently 
higher  price. 

Use  Concrete  Cool- 
ing Tanks 

Your  market  require- 
ments for  quality  can 
be  met  by  the  use  of 
concrete  for  cooling 
tanks,stable  floorsand 
mangers.  Concrete  is 
sanitary,  easy  to  clean 
and  keep  clean  and 
requires  no  repairs. 

"Concrete  on  the  Dairy 

Farn\"  a  32-page  booklet 

tells   the  whole    story. 

Your  oopy  it  waiting. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
Concrete  for  Permanence 


END  SICKNESS 
THIS  NEW  WAY 

No  medicine,  dru^K  or  dipting.  Ju8t  a 
liffht,  small,  comfort.ible.  iiu'xreiisivp  Radio- 
Active  Pad,  worn  on  tho  back  by  day  and 
over  the  stomach  iit  night.  Sold  on  frpe 
trial.  You  can  be  sure  it  is  helping  vou 
before  yon  bny  it.  Over  1.">(>00()  mM  on 
this  plan.  Thousands  have  written  us  tlt:\t 
it  heated  tlu-ni  of  Neuritis.  KhpnmatiHm,  Hitih 
Blood  Pressure,  Consfipation.  Nervous  Pros- 
tration. He  rl.  l-incs.  liver,  Kidnoy  i 
I'.lidder  liuubb-.  etc  No  matter  what  yo.. 
li:iv(>  trie!:  or  what  your  Ir  luble  m:iy  be, 
try  Dei-nen's  li.idio  .\(  live  Solar  Pad  at  our 
risk.  Write  today  for  FRFIK  Trial  offer  and 
descriptive      literaliire.  Hadiuui      Anplinnce 

Co.,    11. ">    Bradbury    Bldg..    Los   An;;eles,    Cal. 
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This  is  one  of  many  noted  herds  milked  with  the  De  Laval  Milker 


Producing  high  quality,  low  bacteria  count  milk  ot  the 
Green  Hill  Farm,  HyattsviUe.  Md..  with  the  aid  of  a  De 
Lavai  Milfter.  i  his  splendid  jarm  is  owned  by  Col.  E. 
Francis  Riggs. 


m 


De  Laval  Milker  Supplies  Clean  Milk 
to  Noted  Washington  Dairy 


THOMPSON'S  Dairy  is  one  of  the  leading  dairies 
that  supply  Washington's  fastidious  trade  with 
the  high  quality  of  milk  which  it  demands.  Clean- 
liness and  quality  must  be  considered  above  all  else, 
and  to  supply  this  demand,  Thompson's  Dairy  gets 
its  [very  cleanest  and  most  wholesome  grades  of 
milk  from  the  Green  Hill  Farm,  owned  by  Colonel 
E.  Francis  Riggs   and  located  at  [HyattsviUe,   Md. 

A  De  Laval  Milker  is  used  at  this  extremely 
sanitary  and  well-kept  farm,  and  it  has  been  very 
successful^ in  producing  the  maximum  flow  of  low 
bacteria  count  milk.  In  fact,  the  bacteria  count  shows 
an  average  well  [below  the  [ten*  thousand  standard 
for  Certified  Milk  set  by  the  Medical  Board. 

De  Laval  Milkers  are  producing  cleaner  milk 
on  hundreds  of  modern  farms.  Write  for  full  par- 
ticulars or  ask  to  have  a  De  Laval  representative 
call.     No  obligation. 


•«VieM  AIMAAC  MANKtT 


'^Utompson's 

...•••a  (kCWIMtH  .T.Ii««TM  Vt.T 

Wa»him«ton.O.C. 


Dtetoiber  12.  1927* 


Th«  I>«  LaTftX  Separator  Coapany. 
165  Sroadwajr, 
V«ir  York  Cltr. 

OantlamtBt 

Our  supply  of  Ctrtlflad  and  Orada  A  Raw 
■ilk  it  prodooad  en  tba  Oroan  Hill  7azm  at  HyattaTlllt, 
Katjrlaad. 

This  dairy  fam  ownad  and  oparatad  by 
Colonel  «.  yranolB  Rlgga   is  aodern  in  every  way.     A 
healthy  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle   is  kept  which  ineurea 
Bilk  of  a  high  total  eolids  content.     In  order  to  be 
aeeured  of  a  high  quality  milk,   bacteria  tests  »re  made 
daily.     These  tests  show  that  the  milk  runs  consistently 
low  and  well  below  the  ten  thoueand  atandard  set  by  the 
Medical  Board.     Ae  a  part  of  Oreen  Hill  Jaraa  dairy 
•4ulpAent  la  a  Da  Laral  allker. 

Tours  rery  truly. 


K 


TBOMPSOH'S  SAXRT 


ilXtil 


»y    Q/rC'^iC^^f^**^^ 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
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Alpha  Engine  Water  Heater  Provides  Hot  Water  Economically 

for;. Washing  De  Laval  Milker 

The  Alpha  Exhaust  Water  Heater  enables  users  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  to  have  on  hand  a  supply 
of  hot  water  for  cleaning  the  milker  immediately  after  the  milking  operation  has  been  concluded. 
In  the  production  of  low  count  milk  it  is  necessary  to  have  hot  water  on  hand  immediately  after 
milking.  With  the  Alpha  Exhaust  Water  Heater  this  is  easy,  for  the  water  is  heated  during  the  milking 
process/does  not  have  to  be  carried  far,  the  engine  necessarily  being  close  to  where  the  milking  is 
done,  and  there  is  no  extra  cost  for  fuel  consumed  in  heating  the  water.  ,       •         r    1 

Everywhere  used,  the  heater  has  been  extremely  successful  m  enabling  the  production  of  cleaner 
milk  with  greater  ease.  It  is  scientifically  designed,  causes  absolutely  no  back  pressure  on  the  engine, 
and  heats  the  water  satisfactorily.  This  Exhaust  Water  Heater  may  be  obtained  from  any  regular 
De  Laval  Agent. 
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The   Aims    and    Methods    of    Collective     Bargaining 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  President 
inter-State  Miik  Producers'  Association,  inc.,  Fhiiadeiphia,  Pa. 


The  problems  confronting  the  early 
cooperative  harpaininp:  orpHnizHtions 
have  been  varied  and  many.  'I'en  years 
or  more  ago  thoHO  interesied  in  tiic 
movement  had  to  convince  n<»t  only  the 
liroduOers  themselves  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  new  policy  hut  had  to  jirove  to 
Hie  buyers  (»f  their  products  that  their 
(  fforts  were  fair  and  within  tlie  con- 
liiies  «»f  pood  marketing  and  sound  busi- 
ness practices. 

Marketing  conditions  are  so  varied  in 
Hie  different  sections  of  the  c<»untry  that 
policies  and  i)lans,  admirably  ad  ii)table 
ill  some  sections  may  prove  almost 
worthless  in  others.  It  is  tiiereforc  (piite 
necessary  to  know  intimately  your  own 
conditions  and  plan  to  fit  these  needs. 
This,  in  itself,  is  often  a  difficult  proii- 
Icm  but  is  one  which  must  lie  carefully 
worked   out   and  solved. 

'I'he  collective  bargaining  cooperative 
association  was  the  type  usually  agreed 
upon  during  the  revival  of  interest  in 
cooperative  marketing  on  the  i>art  of 
(he  farmers  in  the  fluid  milk  areas  <lur- 
iiig  the  war  period,  'i'his  was  tlie  easiest 
form  of  organization  to  set  iiji  rapidly. 
Soon  it  was  apparent  that  it  was  not 
difficult  to  sell  the  idea  to  farmers,  even 
those  who  had  been  jierhajts  somewhat 
disappointed  by  s»mie  poorly  managed 
previous  co<»peralivc  efTt»rt.  A  iiumlier 
of  such  organizations  have  since  then 
been  changed  to  pooling  and  ])rocessing 
organizations,  to  meet  the  clian;ie  in 
market  conditions  in  their  respective 
territories.  Others  have  remained  as 
bargaining  organizati<uis  to  the  |)reseni 
time,  with  such  changes  in  policy  and 
methods  as  would  meet  the  needs  of 
their   markets. 

JSonie  organizations  have  shifted  more 
^)r  less  back  and  forth  as  to  their  func- 
li(»n  and  .set-up.  For  instance,  some  of 
the  producers  In  the  Chicago  district  arc 
now  endeavoring  to  reestaltiish  a  Itar- 
gaining  organization  after  having  gone 
llirough  various  experiences  witli  dif- 
I'erent  tyi)cs  of  i)ooling,  i)rocessing  and 
liandling  types  of  organizati(»ns. 

Early  Problems 

In  the  IMiilatlelphia  Milk  Shed,  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  I  am  i)articularly  in- 
Icrested,  our  ])roblems  at  the  time  of 
organization  were  not  unlike  tiiose  that 
have  existed  in  many  other  territories, 
riie  cooperation  on  the  i)art  of  the  i)ro- 
idiicers,  themselves,  was  very  weak  and 
lliat  with  the  buyers  was  practically 
•uothing. 

Our  first  iiroblem,  therefore,  was  to 
lind  a  grou])  of  i)roducers  who  could 
lliemselves  realize  the  problems  of  a 
greater  movement;  who  realized  that  tlie 
undertaking  was  not  an  individual  (Mic, 
hut  one  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
industry  as   a  whole. 

At  that  time  we  were  confronted  with 
irregular  methods  of  buying,  irregular 
iiicthods  of  payments,  unsatisfactory 
conditions  of  weighing  or  measuring, 
failure  to  pay  on  the  part  of  some  ir- 
regular buyers,  and  often  irregular  ond 


unfair  jM-actices  on  the  p.irt  «>f  the  pro- 
ducers,  themselves. 

To  iron  out  all  tlicse  problems  at  one 
time  was  almost  an  impossible  task. 
Our  success  has  been  due  to  a  develop- 
ment of  education,  both  on  the  i)art  of 
the  i)ro(lucer  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
the    buyer. 

Having  laid  down  a  sound  business 
policy — one  that  is  adajilcd  to  the  needs 
of  the  territory,  the  next  great  problem 
was  timt   of  selling  tiic  idea  to  the  pro- 


fair  price — one  that  will  be  jjrofitable 
and  within  the  range  of  the  world's  jirice 
for  that  jirodiict,  and  as  a  rule  no  trouble 
will   he  found   in  getting  his  cot)j)eration. 

The  factors  that  result  in  successful 
cooperative  effort  are  three-fold — co- 
oi)eration  on  the  part  of  the  jiroducers, 
coojieration  on  the  part  of  the  consumer, 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
buyers. 

Chart  niimlier  two  (shown  on  l>agc 
six)  shows  that  tlie  organizati(»n  is  three- 
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ducers    themselves.     This    is   an    import-  fold,   and    as    a   quotation    made    by    Dr. 

ant    part  of  the  i.n»gram   as   it    must   be  t  ly.le    L.    King    states,    between    produ- 

fiilly    realized    that    unless    you    have    a  cers,    distributors    and    c.msumers,    "the 

strong  and  united  backing  on  their  part  j)oints    in   common    are    nmre    important 

it    will    be   next    to    impossible    to    exert  than    the    differences. 


With    this    chart 


any  pronounced  influence  on  the  buyer. 
Chart  number  one  (on  page  six)  shows 
our  idea  as  to  just  what  a  coojierative 
bargaining  organization  will  have  to  look 
like.  All  of  the  producers  within  the 
territory  must  be  gathered  together 
under  a  big  umbrella,  and  no  one  should 
endeavor  to  pull  it  down.  Kach  and 
every  one  must  help  to  carry  it  and 
do  his  share  to  promote  tie  welfare 
of  the  program,  realizing  that  the 
4)rganization  is  theirs,  and  not  merely 
the  officers.  When  this  is  accomplished 
we  then  have  a  strong  organization 
f5bi»w  the  buyer  that  you  are  interested 
in   the  production  of  your  product  at  u 


I  am  trying  to  illustrate  that  in  working       j„   ^^p   territory. 


be  shown  that  to  market  a  product  re- 
(piires  not  only  the  efforts  of  his  assoc- 
iation but  also  his  own.  As  a  selling 
and  service  organization  it  is  its  duty 
to  educate  and  inform  the  producer  as 
to  the  character  or  kind  of  a  jiroduct 
that  the  market  demands,  and  that  such 
a  product  will  command  the  highest 
market  i)rice. 
How  This  Has  Been  Accomplished 
In  addition  to  the  actual  sale  of  the 
producers'  product,  be  it  milk  or  otiier 
ccmimodities,  a  fair  price  based  on  econ- 
omic conditions  is  absolutely  necessary. 
These  factors,  the  officers  of  your  assne- 
iation  must  develoji  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  facts  pertaining  t<»  the  market, 
its  territorial  area,  its  proximity  to  other 
conditi«)ns  and  the  nature  of  the  supply 
and  the  demand.  A  statistical  study  of 
the  market  needs,  the  supply,  costs  of 
production,  and  developments  of  the  pro- 
duction and  consumptive  area,  must  he 
carefully  made,  not  only  for  a  given 
perittd,  but  over  a  term  of  years.  With 
the.se  conditions  in  hand  the  organization 
can  be  in  a  position  to  lay  before  its 
members  a  probable  forecast  of  con- 
ditions and  thus  influence  the  movement 
of   production. 

;\nother   factor,  of   particular    interest 
to  the  membership,  is  that  of  adequate 
checking    upon    weights    and    butter    fat 
content    of   producers'    milk.     Errors    do 
creep    in    fntni    time    to    time,    and    this 
method    gives   each    producer   the   assur- 
ance that  his  payments  are  accurate  and 
the  weighing  and  testing  of  his  product 
has     been     done     fairly     and     correctly. 
When    this    service    was    begim,    .several 
years  ago,  the  percentage  of  errors  cor- 
rected  amounted   to   over    10%.     In    the 
past  year  this  amount  was  less  than  1%. 
The    testing    department     makes    these 
tests  eight  times   in   the  year,  and   they 
are  made  in  the  nature  of  surpri.se  tests. 
During   this   same    time    we   have   ob- 
tained within  our  jurisdiction,  supervis- 
ion of  weighing  and  testing  by  the  Sec- 
retaries   of    Agriculture   in    the   different 
states  in  which  we  operate.     All  testers 
are   licen.sed  and  are   therefore   qualified 
to  do  their  work  accurately.     This   has 
helped  to  correct   many  of  these  errors 
and     this    service    was    largely    secured 
through    the    efforts    of    organized    pro- 
ducers in  our  section. 

Chart   number   three    (shown    on    this 
page)    exhibits    how    this    work    is    done 


out    some    of    our    problems,    the    three 
jiarties   above   referred  to  must  be  con- 
sidered. 
Selling  Your  Service  to  the  Producer 
The    cooi»erative    bargaining    organiza- 
tion   must   he   well    sold   to   its  producer 


You  will  see  at  the  top  where  a  young 
man  is  checking  on  the  testing  of  the 
members'  milk  at  the  dealers'  plants; 
next  you  will  see  him  checking  on  the 
weights  of  the  milk.  Thi.s,  we  believe, 
is    a    very    important    service.     In    the 


members.     This    may    be    accomplished      (.gpter  vou  will  see  a  postal  card  which 


in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  the  early  days 
personal  contact  with  each  producer  is 
.absolutely  imperative.  The  producer 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  the  organ- 
ization is  his  organization;  that  it  is 
operated  in  his  interest.  Personal  and 
group  contacts  aid  materially  in  bringing 
about    this    result.     The   producer    must 


is  sent  to  every  member,  showing  what 
we  found  his  test  to  be.  This  service 
keeps  him  very  close  to  the  organization 
and  makes  him  a  better  meml)er  than 
almost   anything  else   we   could   do. 

The    fourth    illustration    on   this   chart 
will  explain  to  you  the  system   we  are 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Morrisons  Cove  Farmers*  Reunion 
Hold  28th  Annual  Gathering 


For  a  jjcriod  of  many  years  the  far- 
mers ill  the  Morrisons  Cove  Community, 
l(Hate(l  in  one  of  the  best  dairying  sec- 
tions in  centra!  Pennsylvania,  partly  in 
Ptdford  and  in  Hlair  counties  have 
held  yearly  gatherings  of  its  farm  folk. 
These  i>icnics  usually  of  two  d  lys 
duration,  h«ve  been  largely  attended 
and  serve  to  bring  closer  together  the 
farm   people   of  that   district. 

i  Mis  years  pieiiir  w  n»  m-m  <•<-  m.w^^.^" 
Cirove,  near  Henrietta,  Pa.,  on  July  25th 
and  2()th  and  was  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 2500  persons. 

The  first  days  se.ssion  included  sports 
for  the  children,  also  singing  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Boys  and  CJirls  Bil)le  Schoo's 
of  the  combined  Henrietta  churches. 
Musical  programs  were  presented  on  the 
first  day  by  the  Morrisons  Cove  Voca- 
tional School  Band  while  on  f  e  se:-ond 
day  the  Salemville  Band  furnished  the 
nmsic. 

The   first  days   program   also  included 
an  address  by  C.  I.  Cohee,  Quality  Con- 
trol Department  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
ter-State   Dairy    Council.      The    subject 
of  his  address  was  "The  Three  Legged 
Stool    of   C.o>d    Dairying,"   in    which   he 
said  that  CHood  Dairying  could  be  divid- 
ed into  three  major  factors— Good  Pro- 
duction,  Good   Quality   and  Cio  )d    Mar- 
keting.    "These  factos"  he  said  "com- 
prise   a    safe    and    sound    program    for 
every    dairyman     to    follow."      "Profits 
depend    largely    on   the    volume   of  pro- 
duction.     That     means    the    productive 
rate   of   each   cow.     In    other    words    a 
herd   of   10,000  pound   producers   would, 
if     properly     cared     for     be     profitable, 
while    a  herd   of    1000   pound   producers 
would  not.     The  volunte  of  the  business 
you  do  is  an  important  factor. 

"Hauling  20  quarts  of  milk  from  a 
single  cow  to  a  receiving  station  10 
miles  away  would  not  be  considered  a 
good  business  proposition.  It  does  njt 
represent  volume. 

"Quality  of  product  is  another  big 
factor  in  successful  dairying.  The  pub- 
lic demands  good,  clean,  safe  milk,  of 
high  quality.  Unless  your  milk  is  of 
good  quality  it  can  not  be  profitably 
marketed.  This  is  true,  nJt  only  of 
milk  but  of  every  farm  product. 

"Know  your  Market,  is  the  third 
important  factor  in  good  dairying.  If 
you  do  not  have  a  strong  marketing 
organization  the  probleni  will  be  a  dif- 
ficult one.  A  strong  marketing  ass.)cia- 
ti»»n  knows  marketing  condtiions,  knows 
the  needs  of  the  market,  the  amount  of 
milk  required  to  supply  that  market 
and  from  the  knviwledge  of  these  facts 
knows  how  to  guide  the  factors  govern- 
ing that  market. 

"Profitable  production  dei)ends  upon 
the  kind  of  cows  that  you  have,  cows 
that  will  produce  a  satisfactory  volume 
of  milk  and  such  cows  properly  cared 
f*>r,  producing  quality  milk,  spell  succe  s 
for  your   dairy." 

H.  G.  Niesley,  Extension  Department, 
Pennsylvania  State  College  made  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  Farmers  Position."  "The 
world  does  not  owe  the  farmer  a  living 
individually,  but  collectively  as  an  in- 
dustry, it  does.  It  is  up  to  the  individual 
farmer  to  make  his  business  profitable. 
Price  fixing  is  not  the  answer.  Quanti- 
ty determines  the  price.  High  prices 
invite  production  while  declining  prices 
reduce  production.  Supply  and  Demand 
govern  prices  and  demand  is  governed 
by  the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  buy. 
"What  ifi  8  fair  price  for  farm  pro- 


ducts?" All  you  can  get,  consistent  with 
supply  and  demand. 

Now  good  prices  prevail  for  go.id  pro- 
ducts. Premium  prices  are  paid  for  some 
grades  of  milk  and  other  farm  products. 
The  public  is  being  educated  in  the  use 
of  quality  products— and  will  pay  for  it. 

"To  be  successful  a  good  farmer  will 
diversify  his  product,  both  as  to  special- 
ties and  stable  crops.  Marketing  is  the 
hiir   fnoinr  of   success.     This    has    many 

—  c? 

features— such  as  the  preparation  and 
collection  of  the  product.  Storing  in 
times  of  surplus— grading  and  standard- 
izing—and proper  methods  of  distri- 
bution. 

"Standards  of  living  are  advancing  not 
on  y  on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  but 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  himself.  Im- 
provement means  having  the  things  that 
we  want— better  schools,  better  churches, 
better  living  conditions  and  better  high- 
ways. 

"To  be  successful  therefore  the  farmer 
should  produce  quality  products,  the 
kind  the  people  want  when  they  v  ant 
it  and  Tor  which  they  are  willing  to  pav 
g«  od  market  prices. 

At  the  evening  program  several  Dairy 
Council  plays  were  presented  by  stu- 
dents of  the  local  schools,  while  as  a 
closing  feature  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  showed  several 
Educational  motion  pictures. 

Second  Days'  Session 

The  second  days  program  in:;lu.ded 
addresses  by  I.  H.  Benner,  President  of 
the  Farmers'  Reunion;  J.  E.  Brumbaugh, 
Postmaster,  Altoona,  Pa.;  Rev.  Jacob 
Snyder,  Compensation  Referee,  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.;  Hon.  J.  Banks  Kurt«,  con- 
gressman, Bedford-Blair  District,  and 
Jerre  R.  Wike,  Roaring  Springs,  Pa. 
Brief  addresses  were  also  made  by  lola 
Paul  and  R.  E.  Walters. 

OflScers  of  the  Reunion  Associ.'lion 
are— I.  H.  Benner,  President,  C.  I. 
Hoover,  Treasurer  and  J.  C.  Kensinger, 
Secretary.  . 


Five  County  Alfalfa  Campaign 

in  Full  Swing  On  Eastern  Shore 


The  merger  vogue  has  invaded  the 
ranks  of  Maryland's  Extension  Service. 
Five  agricultural  agents  of  the  Nort'i- 
ern  Peninsular  Group  in  conference  at 
Denton  recently  pledged  their  mutual 
support  and  co-operation  in  the  launch- 
ing of  a  Five  County  Alfalfa  canipaipn, 
calculated  to  add  five  thousand  new 
acres  of  alfalfa  to  the  acreage  in  this 
crop  already  existing  in  Kent,  Queen 
Anne's,  Caroline,  Talbot  and  Dordies- 
ter  Counties,  says  E.  I.  Oswald,  of  the 
State  Extension  Service,  in  discussing 
the    Denton    meeting. 

"The  men  in  the  Northern  Peninsular 
counties    have    struck    at    the    very    key- 
note  of   dairy   prosperity   in   this   camp- 
aign.    Figures  secured  by  the  dairy  or- 
ganizations   delivering    milk    from    this 
area    to    Philadelphia    show    conclusively 
that  milk  production  per  cow  is  approxi- 
mately three  thousand   pounds  annually. 
This  is  too   low   for  profitable  dairying, 
and  the  main  cause  is  lack  of  feed.  Alfalfa 
hay,   containing   as   it    does,   only   eleven 
per  cent  protein.    If  this  campaign  l)rings 
about    its    proposed    alfalfa    increase,    an 
acre    of    alfalfa    on    the    Eastern    Shore 
will    maintain    about    six    dairy    animals 
while   the   same   acre   under   tlie   present 
alfalfa  shortage  is  expected  to  maintain 
nearly   eleven.     Every    industry    directly 
or     indirectly     connected     with     farmer 
prosperity    will    l>e   vitally    interested    in 
the  success  of  this  undertaking." 


^lore  Farmers  Participate 
in  Cooperative  Enterprises 

A  larger  number  of  farmers  than  ever 
before  are  participating  in  c  wperative 
marketing  and  purchasing,  according  to 
a  recent  survey  of  the  Department  of 
the  National  Agriculture.  Some  of  the 
farmers  are  participating  as  members 
of  particular  associations,  some  as  share- 
holders, some  because  of  being  under 
contract  to  market  cooi>eratively,  and 
some  as  shippers,  consignors  or  patrons, 
using  the  facilities  furnished  by  the  var- 
ious cooperative  enterprises. 

Including  duplications  because  of  far- 
mers belonging  to  two,  three,  four  or 
five  associations,  the  estimated  member- 
ship is  8,000,000,  divided  among  the 
more  important  of  the  commodity  groups 
as  follows:  Grain  marketing  associations, 
900,000  participants;  associations  mar- 
keting dairy  products,  600,000;  associa- 
tions marketing  livestock,  450,000;  asso- 
ciations marketing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
215,000;  cotton  marketing  associations, 
140,000. 

Approximately  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  membership  is  in  the  12  North 
Central  States,  compared  with  63  per 
cent  in  1925,  and  66  per  cent  in  1916. 
I>ess  than  12  per  cent  of  the  membership 
is  now  in  the  Southern  States,  compared 
with  30  per  cent  in  1925,  and  16  per 
cent  in  1915.  The  Pacific  Coast  States 
are  of  about  the  same  relative  import- 
ance, in  regard  to  membership,  as  in  19^5. 


U.  S.  Department  Co-operating 
Tlie  Five  County  Campaign  has  already 
secured  the  support  and  sanction  of  the 
United    States    Dei)artment    of    Agricul- 
ture.     H.    W.    Hochbaum,    Agriculturist 
of  the  Eastern  States,  with  headquarters 
at    Washington,    D.    C,    has    interested 
him    self    to    the    extent]    of    providing 
Maryland  forces  with  a  carefully  work- 
ed   out    plan    of    procedure    which    h  ts 
proved   effective    in    a    similar   enterprise 
in  the  Middle  West.     Intensive  pu1>licity 
specified   by  the   Hochbaum   plan,  is  al- 
ready arranged   for.     Arrangements  will 
soon  be  complete  for  keeping  all  farmers 
of   the    section    in    thorough   touch    with 
progress  of  events  through   local   papers 
and  other  agencies.     One  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  Eastern  Shore  is  now 
planning  a  special  edition  in  the  interest 
of  alfalfa  production  for  a   future  issue. 

Local  Co-operation  Expected 
Present  campaign  i)lans  include  the 
support  of  Chambers  of  Cnininerce. 
lime  companies,  operating  in  the  terri- 
tory involved,  seed  companies,  banks 
and  other  interested  enterprises.  Surveys 
of  the  alfalfa  acreage  already  in  exis- 
tence will  probably  be  run  with  tlie  aid 
of  the  schools  and  county  Farm  Bureaus. 
Every  available  facility  in  the  five  coun- 
ties will  be  secured  and  placed  behind 
the  campaign. 

Approved  Seed  To  Be  Used 
Of  first  importance  will  be  the  use  of 
approved  seed.  Plans  are  already  afoot 
for  bringing  in  one  carload  of  alfalfa 
seed  duly  approved  by  the  Depirtment 
of  Agriculture.  Local  dealers  will  be 
invited  to  co-operate  in  this  seed  im- 
portation. 

Three  Counties  To  Conduct  Soil  Tests 
Caroline,  Talbot  and  Dorchester 
Counties  will  shortly  engage  in  extensive 
testing  of  soil  for  the  determination  of 
lime  requirements.  Queen  Anne's  and 
Kent  Counties  carried  on  exhaustive 
tests  two  years  ago  in  which  more  than 
eighty  thousand  acres  of  land  were  test- 
ed.   It  is  worthy  of  note  tl)at  only  four 


jier  cent  of  tills  eii<»rmous  acreage  show 
ed  lime  enough  at  tliat  time  for  pr.ifit=il>Ie 
alfalfa  jiroduction.     It  is  prophesied  that 
alfalfa  plans   in   the   three   jiew   counties 
testing  soil   will   open  extensive  fields  of 
operati(uis  for  lime  companies  distritmf- 
ing  their  products  this  summer  and  fall. 
'I'wo    year.'*'    ago,     according     to     adviic 
from    the    Extension    Service    in    Queen 
Anne's   County,   farmers   jiurchased   two 
thousand   tons  of  lime  immediately   fol- 
lowing  tiie   completion   of   iiie   soli    iesis. 
Facilities    are    already    arranged    for    t!ie 
testing  of  soil  by  the  agricultural  Agents 
at  Denton,  Easton  and  Cambridge.  Test- 
ing will  also  be  continued  at  Chestertown 
and  Centerville. 

Vital   Results    Possible  "^1 

F'ar  reaching  results  will  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  Five  County  Campaign,  if 
j)resent  plans   work  out   to  the   satisfac- 
tion of  tho.se  in  charge.     While  the  pri- 
mary motive  behind  the  drive  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  per  cow  production  of  milk 
and  the  consequent  increase   in   revenue, 
other  items  nearly  as  important   can  he. 
easily  foreseen.     Among  these  is  the  in- 
evitable   land    improvement    which    must 
come    from    increasing    legume    acreage. 
Another   quite   im]iortant   factor   will   be 
savings    resulting   from    replacing  expen- 
sive dairy  feeds  with   home  grown  high 
protein     hay.      It    is    said    that    protein 
secured  from  alfalfa  is  the  cheapest  i)ro- 
tein     known     to     dairymen.       Increased 
dairying  efficiency  may  thus  be  expected. 
Many     results     attractive     to     dairymen 
should  prove  qtiite  as  attractive  to  those 
interests   of   the    five  counties    dependent 
directly  upon  farmer  prosperity  for  sup- 
port.    It   is  probable  that  no  enterprise 
crmld    be    engaged    in    that    would    have 
more    attractive    returns    for    the    entire 
section,   or   more    universal    support   and 
approval  from  all  local   interests. 

'IMie  sponsors  of  the  campaign  are  the 
Agricultural  Agents  of  the  five  counties 
mentioned:  Horace  B.  Derrick,  of  Kent 
County;  Ernest  W.  Orubb,  of  Queen 
Anne's;  Thns.  D.  Holder,  of  Caroline; 
B.  S.  Brown,  of  Talbot  and  W.  R.  Mr- 
Knight,  of  Dorchester.  These  five  agents 
are  operating  under  the  auspices  of  t'.ie 
Maryland  Extension  Service  and  the 
United  Slates  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  their  regular  offices  at  the  Countv 
Seat  in  each  of  the  five  counties.  Mutual 
cohesion  will  be  obtained  fr  >m  frequent 
meetings  alternating  between  counties. 
Hivalry  is  the  keynote  of  the  campaign. 
The  fight  is  on  in  the  five  counties. 
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Ili^luT  standards 

for  Seed  Potatoes 

As   the   result   of   a    recent  conference 
called   by  the  State  Bureau   of   Market!     j,y 
the  standards  for  Pennsylvania  certifie  I 
seed  potatoes  have  been  amended  to  be- 
come  effective    September    18,    1928, 

'I'he  amount  of  common  scab  allowed 
has  been  reduced  fn)m  five  to  three  per 
cent,  by  weight,  of  nunlerate  infection, 
wireworm  injury  from  ten  to  five  per 
cent  of  moderate  injury,  rots  and  freez- 
ing injury  from  two  to  one  per  cent, 
and  the  total  tolerance  has  been  desig- 
nated as  not  more  than  six  per  cent 
where  previously  it  was  indefinite  pro 
vided  a  stated  maximum  percentage 
relative  to  certain  defects  was  not  ex- 
ceeded. 

These  amended  regulations  shoidd  re- 
sult in  an  even  higher  quality  of  certi- 
fied scpd  i)otatoes  than  has  been  produced 

in  the  past,  mariicting  officials  assert. 


The  World's  Dairy  Congress  which 
(.|)ened  its  sessions  on  the  26th  of  June, 
ill  London,  England,  was  an  event  of 
unprecedented  importance  in  the  annals 
,.t  the  dairy  industry. 

The  Congress  was  one  of  a  series  held 
li'ider  the  auspices  of  the   International 

>%    :_..    li'««4«»».o  +  i/>r>      a     Kr»Hir    Mrhi/>h     hue    its 

headquarters  in  Brussells,  Belgium. 
Seven  such  meetings  have  been  held 
jirtviously,  the  largest  and  most  import- 
ant being  undoubtedly  that  which  was 
organized  by  the  Ignited  States  in  1923. 
This  year's  Congress  is  the  first  to  be 
elil   in   Great   Britain. 

I  he  Congress  provided  opportunities 
for  showing  what  is  really  meant  by  the 
dairy  industry.  The  complexity  of  the 
hii>iness  of  providing  the  dwellers  in 
towns  and  cities  with  a  daily  supply  of 
milk  is  often  only  faintly  appreciated. 
Those  who  participated  in  the  Congress 
were  able  to  gain  new  insight  into  the 
stages  through  which  milk  passes  on 
its  way  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer and  the  care  and  attention  bes- 
towed on  the  treatments  it  undergoes 
in  the  interests  of  public  health.  Only 
with  such  knowledge  is  it  possible  to 
appreciate  properly  the  cost  of  milk 
handling  on  the  up-to-date  lines  which 
is  now  in  operation. 

.\t  the  same  time,  no  industry  ,however 
up-to-date  will  be  bold  enough  to  say 
that  it  has  achieved  the  last  word  in 
development.  It  is  recognized  by  those 
enfraged  in  the  milk  industry,  that  there 
are  numerous  problems  confronting 
them  day  by  day  which  hinder  further 
development  and  which  need  mutual  dis- 
cussion before  satisfactory  solutions  can 
be  expected.  One  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  Congress  was  to  secure  the  assem- 
bly of  dairying  experts  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  in  order  that  these  problems 


(a)  A  number  of  sessions  devoted  to 
the  reading  of  papers  and  subse- 
quent discussions  by  leading 
authorities  dealing  with  a  large 
number  of  problems  of  practical 
importance  to  all  branches  of  the 
dairy   industry. 

1^Vi«»c^     coccirtnc     «iro**o     liolr^     •af     fitn 

Central  Hall,  Westminster,  Lon- 
don, on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29tli 
of  June. 


evidenee  of  the  extreme  advantage  to 
he  gained  from  increased  consumption 
of  milk.  The  Congress  will  not  have  ful- 
filled all  that  it  set  out  to  do  unless  it 
succeeds  in  i)ermanently  impressing  on 
the  i)eoi)le  of  this  country,  (England) 
the   fact   that  an   increased   consumption 

and  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against 
the   inroads  of  disease. 

"Milk    is    an    ideal    food",    concluded 
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iglit  be  freely  and  frankly  discussed. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  what  may 
be  termed  the  broad,  practical  and  econ- 
omic ])roblems  concerned,  for  example, 
with  methods  of  production,  manufac- 
ture, marketing  and  publicity  which  are 
Very  much  in  the  limelight  in  dairying 
cireles.  Problems  of  this  character  form 
♦  he  subjects  of  the  papers  which  were 
rp  id  by  leading  authorities  at  the  Con- 
gr'ss  and  followed  by  discussions.  Next 
there  are  the  more  definitely  technical 
prohlems  which  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  concern  of  the  scientists.  They  are 
'liphly  technical  in  character  and  need 
consideration  by  those  who  are  engaged 
in  research  as  a  life  study. 

The  Congress  was  i^rranged  on  the  fol- 
)"wing  lines:— 


(b)  A    series    of    scientific    conferences 

by   technical   experts,  held  at   the 
University  of    Reading. 

(c)  Conducted    tours    to    dairy    estab- 

lishments,  milk   producing   farms, 

educational        institutions,        etc., 

planned    so    as    to    afford    a    fair 

and  critical  insight  into  all  phases 

of     the     milk     industry     in     that 

country. 

The    National    Farmers'    Union    gave 

the   scheme  its  active  support,   and   the 

British    Dairy    Farmers'    Association,   to 

whom   the   initiation    of    the    movement 

was  due,  spared  no  effort  to  help  it  to 

a  successful  issue. 

"Many  people  are  still   under  the  im- 
pression   that    the    farm    is    an    unclean 
place  in   which   milk  is  produced   under 
objectionable         condi- 
tions",  said    Lord    Des- 
borough.    President    of 
the     Congress,     in     the 
course    of?   a    bradoast 
talk  on  the  milk  indus- 
try  in    England   in    re- 
lation   to    the    World's 
Dairy  Congress.  "These 
people    do    not    apprec- 
iate   that    the    constant 
efforts  of  farmers   over 
many     years,     assisted 
by    the    research    work 
of  national  institutions, 
has  resulted  in  a  rapid 
and    extraordinary    im- 
==^==='      provement  of  the   con- 
litions  under  which  nnlk  was  produced. 
"The    World's    Dairy    Congress    was", 
he  said,  "another  evidence  of  the  whole- 
hearted  desire   of   the   milk   industry   in 
all    its   branches   to   leave   no   stone   un- 
turned   in    its    efforts    to    provide    the 
people  with  a  pure  and  nutritious  supply 
of  whole  milk  and  with  the  very  highest 
standard    of    home-manufactured    dairy 
product. 

"The  Congress",  he  added,  "has  a 
vital  and  important  message  to  every 
person.  It  is  a  message  which  has  as 
its  crux  an  open  invitation  to  all  people 
to  increase  their  consumption  of  milk 
and  milk  products.  We  have  today  a 
milk  supply  which  can  be  recommended 
with  confidence  as  clean,  wholesome  and 

nutritious.    We   have   definite  scientific 
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Eord  Desborough:  "and  in  so  far  as  the 
milk  industry  desires  expansion  and  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  their  eflForts 
to  secure  it,  they  are  acting  in  the  very 
liest  interests  of  national  health". 

A  delegation  numbering  perhaps  two- 
hundred  from  the  United  States  was  in 
attendance  at  the  Congress.     The  official 
group     numbering     about     thirty     was 
headetl   by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture  Dunlap,   and   containing,  among 
others,   A   .M.  Loomis,  Secretary  of  the 
American    Dairy    Federation    (serving  as 
Secretary    of    the    Delegation)    .John    D. 
Miller,  Susipiehanna,  Pa.,  Vice  President 
of  the   Dairyniens'   League;    A.    A.   Bor- 
land, Pennsylvania  State  College;   E.   M. 
Bailey,    Pittsburgh,   President    American 
Dairy    Federation;    Dr.    C.    W.    Larson, 
Chicago,   Managing   Di- 
rector,   National    Dairy 
Council;    A.   J.   CJlover, 
Editor    Hoard's    Dairy- 
men.       Among     others 
from  the  Ignited  States 
were    those    prominent 
in  all  lines  of  dairy  en- 
deavor,    including     Dr. 
Clyde    L.    King,    I'resi- 
dent    of    the    Philadel- 
phia   Inter-State    Dairy 
Council;    Henry    Wool- 
man    and    Frank    Wills 
of  Sujiplee — Wills-Jones 
Milk     Company,     Wil- 
liam   Griscom    of    Ab- 
botts      Dairies,       Mrs.      :=^^== 
Anna    Eaton    of    .Abbotts    Dairies,    and 
Miss     Loekhart     of     the     Ohio     Valley 
Unit     of     the     National     Dairy     Coun- 
cil.       Also     Proft'ssor     Osh      Hunziker, 
Pleasant     Valley    Creamery     Company; 
Mr.  Hundell,  De  Laval  Separator  Comp- 
any,   Chicago;     H.    W.    Jeffers,    Walker 
(lordon    Dairies,    New  Jersey;    Dr.    Lip- 
man,    New    Jersey    College    of    Agricul- 
ture;   Prof.    E.    B.    Fitts,    Prof.    C.    D. 
Dahic   and    I.   O.   Sidelman   of   Pennsyl- 
vania   State    College.     Mr.     Van     Dyke 
headed    the    group    of    college    students 
from    Penn   State  College   that  attended 
the  Congress,  Marshall  Jones,  Jr.,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  was  Included  in  this  group. 
Mr.    Daniel     Adams    of    St.     Lawrence 
Dairy,     Heading,     Pa.,    and     Dr.     Ecles, 
Minnesota  State  University,  Dr.  0.  E. 


Heed,  the  new  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bur- 
eau of  Dairying,  L.  VV.  Morley,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  Samuel  Oreen  of  the  California 
Dairy  Council,  were  also  present  at  the 
World's  Dairy  Congress.  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Balderston,  represented  the  Philadel- 
phia   Tnfpr-Stttfp    Dnirv    Pniincil 

The  formal  program  included  many 
subjects  of  general  or  special  interest. 
Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  paper 
presented  by  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King  (printed 
in  the  July  issue  of  the  Milk  I'roducers' 
Review.)  Delegates  from  many  countries 
stated  to  Dr.  King,  afterward  that  the 
subject  of  a  sound  relationship  between 
pntducer,  distributor  and  consumer  with 
proj;er  regard  to  the  best  interests  of 
each,  was  one  of  paramount  importance 
in  their   respective  countries. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  was 
one  of  several  on  the  importance  of  milk 
in  a  well-balanceci  diet. 

A  number  of  experts  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  milk  and  nutriticm. 

Professor  H.  R.  Kenwood  of  England 
states: — 

"In  Great  Britain  alone  less  milk  per 
head  of  population  was  consumed  than 
in  most  other  civilized  countries.  By 
securing  for  every  child  needing  it,  a 
small  supply  of  fresh  milk  daily  a  very 
rich  reward  was  to  be  gained.  Surely 
it  should  be  one  of  the  main  aims  of  all 
Local  and  Health  Authorities  to  teach 
the  pid)lic  how  best  to  feed  themselves 
and  their  children  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

Dealing  with  measures  to  make  milk 
supplies  safe,  the  speaker  said  that  the 
recognition  of  the  value  of  pasteuriza- 
tion (previous  heating)  of  milk  to  the 
public  and  trade  was  growing  and  was 
already  widespread.  The  practical  tests 
applied  so  extensively  in  this  and  other 
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countries  had  always  proved  the  wisdom 
of  previously  heating  cows'  milk. 

Much  of  the  program  of  the  section 
of  the  Congress  devoted  to  milk  dis- 
tribution was  concerned  with  topics 
related  to  standards  of  cleanliness  and 
the  efficiency  of  modern  equipment. 
England  is  much  interested  in  such  mat- 
ters at  the  present  time  and  all  sessions 
were  very  well  attended.  At  the  meet- 
ings of  the  sections  of  production  were 
discussed  all  such  matters  as  cow  test- 
ing work,  balance  feeding  and  breed 
improvement. 

The  sections  devoted  to  bacteriology 
and  other  technical  questions,  discussed 
papers  prepared  by  experts  from  all 
important  dairy  countries.     .At  the  gcn- 

(Continued  on  page  7i  «    ■ 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Olli.ial      ()rt;aii      of      Uio 

liiirr  Slalf    Milk    I'in'lincis'    Ass"ciat  ion    .li'<'. 

Autjiist    A.    Alillir.     Kditor    and 

liusiiU'ss     Maiia;:i'r 

Krc(l«  rirk     SliaiinU',     Atlvi-rl  isin-     Maiia}:<T 

I'ulilislicd    Moiillily    liy    (liu    Iiitir  Stale    Milk 

l*ri>duc'i'r.s'     Assoi-iation,     Inc. 

IhisiiU'ss    Oflict's 

Flint   Huildiii!,'.   '^li)    N.    lir.iad    St.,   Pliila.,   I'a. 

L'l    K.    Marki't    Si.,    Wfsl    (  luster.    I'a. 

Kditoriiil   and    AcUcrtisiii;,'  Otlir.- 

Flint'  Htiildint;,   21!)    N.    Mroa.l    St..    IMiila..    I'a. 

iicll    I'lioiics.    I.oc-ii.st   .'>;i!il.       JAMust    5;!'J-J 

Kevstoiie    I'lioiic,     Kace    .">:■  1  1 


ill  this  wriliii^j;,  lo  W  bark  at  his  tlesk, 
ill  I  In-  oiYn-vs  of  till"  Intrr-Statc  Milk 
rrodturrs'  Association,  on  August  (ith, 
1})2H. 


rrilited   liy    Horace    F.  Tfiiiple 

W..^t       (    li,.^!..!-         I':l 


Suliscription 

.")()   cents   a    .vi-ar   in    a<l\anc-e 

.\dvettiNiim    rates   nil    ;i|iplii  at  ion 


••Kntercd  as  second  <'lass  matter,  .lime  :!, 
1!)'J0.  at  llie  post  oflice  at  West  Cliester, 
I'eiinsvlvania,     nnder     the     Avl     of     March     u. 


Ig'.i- 


IJani  Ventilation  and 

Lighting  Service 

Fanners  loi-atcl  in  tlu-  riiila-lclpliia 
Milk  Slii'd,  who  c-ontrmplatc  tin-  instul- 
lation  of  Ventilation  or  LitrhtintJ  Sys- 
tcMiis  in  their  barns,  ina.v,  by  coniintmi- 
eating  with  the  Inter-State  Milk  I'ro- 
tliieers  Asso-.-latioji  or  the  Phila(leli)hia 
Inter-State  Dairy  C-oiineil.  IMint  iHiiul- 
iiiK,  IMiiladelphia,  I'a.,  ol)tain  the  eo- 
(speration  of  these  departments  in  plan- 
nintr  their  work  as  well  as  that  (»f  tlie 
liiited  States  Department  of  Agrieul- 
tiire.  Department  of  Hoads  and  Drains, 
whieh  is  operatinf-;  in  cooperation  on 
this  class   of   work. 


Officers   «.f    the    Inter-Stale    Milk    I'ro- 
dticer.s'    Association    have    be.-n    i)laying 
iini.ortant    parts    in    iiati«.nal    and    inter- 
national dairy  meetinfrs  during  the  past 
summer.     1 1.    D.    .Mlebach,    president    ot 
the    ass.K-iati..n    was    an    attendant    ami 
made  an  imp-riant   address  at  the   Am- 
t-rican     Inslitule    i)f    O.operati«m    whi;-h 
has  been  holdinjr   its  summer  .session    in 
Herkelev,  Califc.rnia,  and  fiom  which  he 
has  just   returned.     Dr.   Clyde   L.    King, 
has      been      «)fticially      representing      tlie 
associatb.n    at    the    World's    Dairy    C-n- 
press,  held  recently  in  I.i.nih.n,  Kngland, 
while    Kobert    NV.    Halderst.Mi,    .secretary 
or  IMiiladelphia  Inter-State   Dairy   Coun- 
cil,   has     also     lueii     representating     the 
Council   at    the    World's   Dairy   Congress. 
In    another    column,    in    this    issue    of 
the    Heview,   we   are   printing  an   article 
on    the    World's     Dairy    C(.ngress,    .sent 
us    by    Mr.    UaUU-rston,    which    outlines 
the  purpose   and   scoi)e   of   this    meeting. 
These    two    impa)rtant    meet  ngs    ha\e 
had  much  to  do  in  promoting  ecnomic 
production    and    marketing   of    milk   and 
they    bring   t..gether    the    latest    tluMight 
in   the    every    day    prolilems    in    the    in- 
dustry. 

Several  interesting  letters  have  readied 
us  from  11.  D.  Allebach,  president  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  I'roducer.s'  Asso- 
ciali(.n,  who,  at  the  re.piest  of  the  Am- 
nierican  Institute  ..f  Cooiieration,  is  tak- 
ing the  message  of  your  organization 
and  its  development  to  those  who  arc 
attending  its  sessions  at  Herkeley,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mr.  Allebach  writes  that  he  has  had 
an  interesting  trip  to  the  raciCic  Coast. 
Wheat  heltl  after  whetit  held  were  noted 
in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  Corn  field 
after  corn  field  and  oat  field  after  oat 
field  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  but  New 
Mexico  and  .\ri/,«)na  did  not  appear  so 
prominent    agriculturally. 

A  brief  stop  was  made  at  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  Colorado,  where  he  essayed 
his  ability  as  a  lironco  liuster— or  prob- 
ably one  might  call  it  a  "liody  Buster," 
and  got  through  safely. 

Visits  were  made  to  various  Calif«)rnia 
cooperatives,  particularly  those  engaged 
in  citrus  fruit,  grape,  orange  and  walnut 
growing    and    marketing. 

The  meetings  of  the  Institute  of  Co- 
operation, Mr.  Allebach  say.s,  have  been 
extremely  interesting  and  educational. 
Many  (Uitstanding  features  of  the  co- 
operative movement  were  develoi^cd  and 
discussed  and  it  is  believed  that  those 
attending  the  Institute  have  profited 
greatly  by  the  many  out-standing  facts 
developed. 
Editors  Note:-  Mr.   Allebach   expects, 


Wages  for  Venn  a. 

Farm  Labor  Lower 

Farm  wages  on  .Tidy  1  were  re]  orted 
as  the  lowest  in  reiinsylvania  of  any 
of  the  states  in  I  lie  iiorthe  istern  section 
of  the  country,  according  to  the  Fe.leral- 
State    Crop    Keiiorfing    Service. 

It  is  also  .stated  that  wages  liaid  for 
laiior  with  lioard  on  .luly  1  were  the 
liiwest  in  the  Commonwealth  this  year 
«»f  any  year  since   li)2."J. 

Taking  the  I'nitcd  Stales  as  a  whole, 
wages  of  all  classes  of  farm  lalxtr  are 
below   wages  a   year  ago. 

The  lower  level  of  farm  wages,  says 
tlie  I'nitcd  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  likely  due  to  the  larger  sup- 
l»ly  of  farm  labor  available  this  year, 
the  larger  supply  being  jirobalily  caused 
by  a  much  lower  volume  of  industrial 
» iiiployment  which  has  ])revailcd  during 
the  first  six  months  of  102H,  thus  re- 
leasing more  labor  for  the  farms. 


Xew    Inter-State    Field    Man 

J.  Thornton  IMiimmcr,  Qiiinton,  N.  .1., 
has  been  appointed  as  Field  Man  in  the 
Fiuld  and  Test  Department  of  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  .\ssociatioii.  He 
will  be  stationed  in  the  Wilmington, 
Delaware,   territory. 

Mr.  riummer  is  a  farm  raised  boy, 
the  .sou  of  .lo.scph  11.  I'lummer,  a  member 
of  the  Inter-State  .Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation in  southern  New  .Fersey.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Salem,  N.  .1.,  High 
School  and  of  Rutgers  Iniversity.  He 
has  had  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
training  in  dairying.  Since  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  Rutgers  Iniversity  in 
1!)2(),  he  has  lieen  enployed  in  the  butter 
department  of  Swift   &   Co. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

FREDERICK  SHANGLE 


Continuous  hot  weather,  during  a 
large  jiortion  of  July  has  residted  in  a 
sharp  decrease  in  production.  While 
earlier  conditions  indicated  an  excessive 
jiroductive  rate,  with  jMisibillties  of  the 
market  benig  flooded,  weather  conditions 
have  sharply  retarded  production  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  market  is  now  on 
a  very  satisfactory  basis.  While  this 
decrease  was  sharp  it  now  appears  to 
have  reached  a  more  stable  pro;iuctive 
rate. 

Continuous  rains  have,  in  most  sec- 
tions, resulted  in  good  i)asture  conditions 
although  the  i)revalencc  of  flics  have  on 
the  other  hand  resulted  in  decreased 
liroduction. 

The  usual  vacation  season  has  influ- 
enced fluid  milk  consumption  to  some 
extent  but  owing  to  the  warmer  weather 
the  consumption  of  ice  cream  has  in- 
creased   to    a    marked    degree. 

The  labor  situatimi  in  most  large 
industrial  areas  has  not  shown  any 
marked  change.  There  is  still  consid- 
erable unemi)h)ymcnt  and  the  recovery 
seems  to   be  very  spotty. 

J'lcoiiomic  ))r()duction  is  a  strong  fac- 
tor in  dairying  and  we  would  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  removing  the  "boarder 
cow"  from  the  herd.  If  she  is  an  un- 
jirofitable  producer  she  will  not  i)ay  for 
her  own  maintainance  and  very  often 
reduce  the  profit  making  ability  of  your 
otlier  cows. 

We  would  advise  that  you  test  out 
the  butterfat  productive  ability  of  your 
herd.  Our  Testing  Department  makes, 
with  your  a.ssist  nice,  such  investigation. 
Many  farmers  have  tested  their  cows 
by  this  method.  You  can  do  it  to. 
Send  for  i)articulars,  referring  to  our 
weekly  butterfat  testing  method,  which 
is   free  to  our  memiicrs. 

The  ready  mixed  feed  situation  is 
somewhat  easier.  Indications  jioint  to 
lower  pric«\s  in  the  near  future. 

Our  statistical  records  show  that  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June,  the  Inter-State 
Milk  rroducers'  As.sociation  handled 
5:j,()tH,4!)«  poumis  of  milk.  This 
shows  ati  increase  of  1,(»!)(),94'9  pounds 
a.s   ccnnparcd   to   .May,   1928. 

July  Milk  Prices 

(Irade  IJ  market  milk,  three  per  cent 
butter  fat  content  (basic  quantity  aver- 
age), delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  dur- 
ing July  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  (basic  quantity 
average)    three   per   cent    butterfat   con- 


One  Cow^  vs.  One  l)(r/.en 

Analysis  of  more  than  100,000  yearly 
individual  records  from  cows  on  test  in 
dairy  herd  improvement  associations  in- 
dicates that,  on  the  average,  cows  that 
])roduccd  100  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year 
returned  $14  each  over  cost  of  feed; 
those  that  produced  200  pounds,  $5i 
over  cost  of  feed;  300  pounds,  $96;  400 
jwunds,  $138;  and  500-pound  cows  re- 
turned $178  over  cost  of  feed.  Thus 
the  man  milking  a  500-pound  jiroducer 
would  have  more  return  than  if  he  milked 
a  dozen  100-pound  cows,  and  this  would 
take  no  account  of  the  added  labor  of 
milking  and  caring  for  the  larger  herd 
or  of  the  much  greater  exi)ense  of  pro- 
viding stable  room  for  a  herd  instead 
of  a  single  animal.  The  figures  from 
returns  arc  based  on  farm  prices  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  including  whole- 
milk  districts. 


tent,  delivered  at  Receiving  St  ili«Mib  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  during  July,  is 
quoted  at  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  usual  butterfat  differentials  and 
freight  rate  variations  applying  at  other 
mileage  points  in  the  territory,  are  shown 
by  quotations  on  i>age  5,  of  this  issue  ot 
the   Milk  Producers'  Heview. 

The  price  of  Class  I  surplus  milk,  f(u- 
July,  three  per  cent   butter  fat  content, 

himdred  pounds.     For  f.  o.   b.   Phil  idel- 
phia  delivery  the  i)rice  for  Class  1  sur- 
plus   milk  is    quoted   at   $2.30   per   Inin 
dred   pounds  or   4.95  cents   per  tpiart. 

Under   the    Philadelphia    Selling    Plan, 
Class   II    milk   is   eliminated   during  the  ^ 
last    half    of    the    year.     All    milk    will,     > 
until    further   notice,    be   sold    under   the 
classifications  of  basic  and  Class  1  sur- 
plus. 

July    Butter    Market 

The  market  has  ranged  from  irregular 
to  firm  during  the  month.  There  have 
l>een  no  sharp  fluetions  in  jirices,  but 
buyers  have  exhibited  some  nervousness 
as  to  the  future.  As  the  month  ad- 
vanced confidence  improved  somewhat 
and  it  is  now  believed  that  the  i)rcsent 
price  level  has  been  i)retty  well  set  for 
the  balance  of  the  flush  producing  jieriod, 
barring  any  unusual  or  unexpected 
changes  in  the  current  production  or  de- 
mand situation. 

For  some  weeks  there  has  been  a 
relative  scarcity  of  the  medium  and 
lower  grades.  The  88  score,  New  York 
City,  showed  an  advance  of  5  1-2  cents 
over  prices  of  one  year  ago  while  !>-' 
•score,  in  the  .san.e  market  was  qtioteil 
3  1-2  cents   above  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Tr)tal  stocks  of  butter  in  cold  storage 
warehouse,  reported  by  the  I'nitcd 
States  government  on  July  21st,  were 
estimated  at  102.95(MMK)  pounds,  as  com- 
l)ared   to   1 29,2.5(MK)0  a  year  ago. 

I'riees  of  92  score,  solid  jiacked  butter. 
New  York  City-  opened  the  nmnth  at 
44  cents,  by  mid  month  the  jiricc  ranged 
around  45  cents.  A  fractional  advance 
followed  to  45  1-2,  followed  by  a  decline 
of  1-2  cent  and  a  gradual  resumption 
to  46*/4  cents,  at  which  price  the  market 
closed. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter 
solid  j)acked,  New  York  City,  »)n  which 
the  July  surplus  price  was  computed 
was  .4481  cents  a  pound,  as  compared  to 
.4409  in  June  and  .4188  cents  a  pound 
one  year  ago. 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 
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PHIIiADELPHIA    SELLINO   PLAN 

The  basic   price,   quoted   below   for  July,    1928,    is    to   be   paid   by   cooperating   dealers   on 

average   basic   quantity    established  by   each   producer.      For   all   milk    bought    in   excess   of 

l)asi<.   amount,   the   surplus   prices,   quoted  below   for   the  month  of   ,)uly   are   to  bo  paid. 

Under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan,  all  milk  in  excess  of  the  established  Hasic  Quantity, 

11,  until    further  advised,   be  paid   for  by  cooperating  dealers   at  the   Class   I    Surplus    I'rice, 

it    is   on    the    basic   of  the   average   price   of   92   score   solid   packed  butler.    New    York    City, 

IS    -U    per   cent. 

The  following  quotations  are  based  on  3  per  cent  butterfat  content  milk  and  a  differential 

t   cents   for  each   tenth   point  and  2   cent's   for  each   half   tenth   puiiit,   up  or  down,   and  are 

ill    railroad   points.      (Inland   stations    carry    differentials   subject   to    local   arrangements). 

INTER-STATE    MILK   PBODUCEBS'    ASSOCIATION    PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  tlie 
owing   contributions   and   payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Infer-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds   (4G%  quarts)  of 
milk    purchased    from    anv    nroducer    at   nrices    listed   hereon 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (40%  quarts)  of 
milk    bought   from  members   of   said   Association. 

Ci)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (40%  quarts)  of 
milk  bought   from   oliier  producers  at   prices   listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
iiiiutiiction  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  for  iinprtivenieiits  and 
iilli/.ation  of  markets  and   for  an  educational  campaign  advertising   the   food  value  of  dairy 
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Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  Inter- 
State  INI  ilk  Producers' 
Association. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
fjeneral  membership  work,  for  the 
month  of  June,  1928. 

No.    Tests    Made    7817 

No.  Plants  Investigated . .  60 
No.  Membership  Calls..  205 
No.  New   Members 

Signed    98 

No.    Cows    Signed    605 

No.  Transfers  Made  ....  19 
No.  Meetings  Attended..  11 
No.  Attending  Meetings.  .1017 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
I^hiladelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Deparment  of  the   Dairy  Council, 
for    the    month    of    June,    1928. 
No.    Inspections    Made..  2490 

Sediments    Tests     1055 

Bacteria    Tests     352 

No.    Meetings  Held    1 

Attendance    125 

No.  Miles  Traveled  ...2(),()9« 
During  the  month  20  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations— 5  dairies  were  reln.stated 
before   the  month   was   up. 

To  date  106,8«)0  farm  inspections 
have  been   made. 
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BASIC  PRICE 

July 

r.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 

Grade   B   Market   Milk 

Per 

1(10    lbs. 

$:i.29 
.'t.:u 


.1 


.l.:»7 

3.41 
.S.43 

:j.45 

3.47 
3.49 
3.. 51 
3.53 
3.  :").'■> 
3.. 5  7 
3.59 
3.01 
3.C3 
3.65 
3.07 
3.69 
3.71 
3.73 
3.75 
3.77 
3.79 
3.81 
3.«3 
3.85 
3.87 
3.89 
3.91 
3.95 
3.95 
3.97 
3.99 
4.U1 
4.03 
4.05 
4.07 
4.09 
When  milk  is  not  tested  the  piice 
I'lilhidelphia    is    8    rents    per    quart. 
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4.(1 

4  115 

4.7 

t  75 
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4.S5 

4.9 
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4.15 
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.45 

4  5 
4.55 

4.«; 
■i.r,5 

4.7 
4.75 

4.,S 
4  S-, 
4.>l 
4.!I5 


JULY   SURPLUS   PRICES 
F.   O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Class  I 
Per 
100  Lbs. 
$2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2..52 
2.54 
2.50 
2.58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.68 
2.70 
2  72 
2.74 
2.76 
2.78 
2.80 
2.82 
2.84 
2.86 
2.88 
2.90 
2.92 
2^94 
2.90 
2.98 
3.00 
3.02 
3.04 
3.00 
3.08 
3.10 


Price 
Per  qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

8  05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 
f.  o.   b. 


Cents 
Per 
Qt. 
4.95 
6.0 
5.05 


5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

6.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

6.45 

5.5 

6.55 

6.6 

5.6 

5.65 

6.7 

6.75 

6.8 

6.85 

5.9 

5.9 

5.95 

6.0 

6.05 

C.I 

6.15 

6.2 

6.2 

6.25 

6.3 

6.35 

6.4 

6.45 

6.5 

6.5 

6.55 

6.6 

6.65 


MONTHLY 

4'/,,    at   all 
1927 


May 
•liiiip 
■lul.\ 

AllLMIst 

i^'I'tfinber 

Oilolicr 

N'ovi'inlier 

I'eii'iriher 
1928 


SURPLUS  PRICES 

Keceiving    Stations 
Class  I 


.1 


iiiiiarv 


I'eiiriiary 

MillTll 

A  I'll  I 
May 
•liino 
.luly 


2.07 
2.01 
1.98 
1.97 
2.17 
2.30 
2.34 
2.46 

2.34 
2.21 
2.35 
2.17 
2.13 
2.09 
2.12 


Class  II 
1.72 
1.67 


94 
,83 
,96 

80 

,77 
,73 


BASIC  PRICE 
July 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
Quotations    are    at-   railroad    points, 
stations    carry    dilTereiitials    subject 


Inland 
to    local 


an  angenients. 
Prices    are 
tion  charges. 


less    freight    and    receiving    sta- 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

HI 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

101 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

23  1 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


to 
to 
to 
to 
l\> 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
lo 
to 
to 
fo 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


Freight   R:>tes 

Miles  lOU    lbs. 

10    incl.  .268 

20  '•  .283 

30  "  .303 

40  "  .313 

50  "  .333 

60  "  .343 

70  "  .304 

80  "  .374 

90  "  .389 

100  "  .399 

no  "  .414 

12(1  "  .424 

130  "  .4.14 

140  "  .450 

150  "  .400 

160  "  .475 

170  "  .480 

180  "  .490 

190  "  .505 

200  "  .510 

210  "  .520 

220  "  .535 

230  "  .540 

240  "  .550 

250  "  .556 

200  "  .566 

27(1  "  .576 

280  "  .581 

290  "  .590 

300  "  .600 


Price 
3<'^  milk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.(>9 
2.  OS 
2.07 
2.06 
2.04 
2.03 
2.0! 
2.01 
2.00 
2. 58 


,58 
,57 
,55 

r.n 


2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.4S 
2.40 
2.4(i 


JULY   SURPLUS  PRICES 
At  All  Receiving  Stations 

Class 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3  3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3  65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 

4  6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 


r 


er 


lOII 

.$1.72 
1.74 
1.70 
1.78 
1.M0 
182 

1  84 
1.H6 
1.88 
1.90 
1.02 
1.94 
1.9(i 
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JULY  BUTTER  PRICES 
92   Score   Solid   Packed 
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August    Prices 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers* 

Association,  Inc. 

Tiie  ])rice  paid  for  basic  iiiill<  during 
August,  192H,  will,  .siiliject  to  iiiarivet 
conditions,  be  the  same  i)rice  as  quoted 
for  July,  192H.  Mili<  .sold  to  cooper- 
ating dealers  will  be  ];;ii(l  for  on  tlie 
basic  ami  .surjiliis  jilaii.  The  est  ililislied 
basic  (piantity  will  be  jmid  for  at  basic 
prices.  Stiriiiiis  will  he  i)aid  for 
by  cooperating  dealers  on  tl.e  averajie 
price  of  92  score  luittcr,  solid  jjack.  New 
York  Cily,  ];liis  20  jier  c«'nt  for  tl.e 
month. 

The  second  siiri)Iiis  grade  has  been 
eliiiiiuateil   until   further  advised. 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 

3    per    cent    Imller    fat    content 


Keccivin!? 

F.o.n. 

station    5(1    mile 

1927 

nunrt   I'hila. 

/one   per  cwt. 

.\pril 

7.1 

2.71 

May 

7.1 

2.71 

.Inne 

7.1 

2.71 

July 

7.1 

2.71 

.\llKUst 

7.1 

2.71 

.Se|i|<'inl)er 

7.1 

2.71 

Octolier 

7.1 

2.71 

N'oveiiil)er 

7.1 

2.71 

Deceinlier 

7.1 

2.71 

1928 

•Tan  nary 

7.1 

2.71 

Feliruarv 

7.1 

2.71 

March 

7.1 

2.71 

April    . 

7.1 

2.71 

Mav 

7.1 

2.71 

.lune 

7.1 

2.71 

.Fuiy 

7.1 

2.71 

Iiiter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint  Building.  219  N.  Broad  St.. 
Philadelphia.    Pa. 


Rpprosenling  over  21.000   Dairy  Farm- 
ers    in     the     Philadelphia     .Milk     Sheil. 


OFFICERS 

ir.   n.    Allebacli.    President 
Frederick    .Shan^le,    Vice    President 
R.     \V.     Halderston.    Secretary 
Koberl    F.    Hrinton.   Treasurer 

Board   of  Directors 

TT.  n.  .MU'liach,  'I'rappe,  Monfgomery 
Co..   Pa. 

S.  K.  Andrews,  Tlurlook,  Dorchesler 
Co..   Md. 

.r.  Tl.  Mennetch.  .Sheridan,  R.  T)..  Leb- 
anon   Co.,    Pa. 

Ira  .1.  Hook,  Strasburg.  Lancaster  Co.. 
Pa. 

Robert  F.  P.rinton.  West  Chester. 
Chester  Co..    Pa. 

E.  II.  Donovan,  IJrenford.  Kent  Co., 
Del. 

E.  \elson  .Tames,  Rising  Run,  Cecil 
Co..    Md. 

.T.  \V.  Keith  Centerville,  Queen  Anne 
Co.,    Md. 

ir.  1.  Linver.  Port  Royal,  .Tuniata  Co., 
Pa. 

.S.  IMaine  Lehman.  Chambersburg.  R. 
I)..    Franklin    Co.,    Pa. 

A.  U.   Marvel.    P^aston,   Talbot   Co.,   Md 

I,  V.  Otto.  Carlisle,  H.  D.,  Cumber- 
land  Co..   Pa. 

i;.  R.  Penningfon,  Kennedyville,  Kent 
Co..    Md. 

.T.    A.   Poorbaugh.   York,   York   County, 

C.     F      Preston,     Nottingham,     R.     D., 

Chester    Co.,    Pa. 
Albert    Sarig.    Rowers,    Berks    Co..    Pa. 
Fred.   Shangle,  Trenton,   R.    D.,   Mer<er 

Co..  N.  .r. 

C     C.    Tallmnn,    Columbus,    Burlington 

t'o..    N.   J.  „.   .     ^ 

\i.  1    Tussey,  Hollidaysburg,  Blair  Co., 

Pa. 

Harry  H.  Stewart,  Alexandria.  TTunt- 
iiiL'don    Co..    Pa. 

S  \'.  Tioufnian.  Hedfoid,  R.  D..  Bed- 
ford   Co..    Pa. 

F     M     Twining,    Newtown,    Bucks    Co., 

F    1'.  Willits,  Ward.  Del.  Co.,   Pa. 
\     H     W.iddinirton,    VVoodstown.    Salem 
Co.,    N.   .T. 


New  Dairy  Council 

Field  Representative 

TIarry  Cottnian,  of  Poconioke  City, 
Sonu-rset  County,  Maryland,  ha.s  been 
added  to  the  Field  Inspection  forces  of 
the  Qiiidity  Control  Deiiartnient  of  the 
riiila(leli)hia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 
Mr.  Colfman  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  Hi.s  father  W.  A. 
Cottnian  i.s  a  member  of  the  Tnter-State 
Milk    rroducers'    As.sociation. 


pastern  plates  f\iFnicPs  [Exchange 


$7.28  Spent  for  Grain 

Produces  64  Lbs. 

of  Fat 

Prof.  (  .  II.  Kcklcs  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  analyzed  the 
records  «)f  Minnesota  dairy  herds 
in  herd  iinproveiiient  n.s.soeiations, 
eoniparino:  the  amount  of  butterfat 
j)rodiieed  by  the  lierds  receiving 
grain  the  year  aronnd  and  those 
receiving  grain  only  wlien  not  on 
))astiire.  He  found  that  tbe  herds 
receiving  grain  the  year  round  pro- 
duced ()!•  ))ounds  more  fat  ])er  cow 
than  did  the  other.s  and  that  the 
feed  cost  was  only  $7.28  more  per 
eow.  I'iguring  butterfat  at  60c  a 
))()iind,  the  farmer  who  fed  grain 
the  year  arountl  produced  '$."J2  worth 
more  butterfat  and  only  .spent 
$7.28  for  the  grain  whieh  })roduced 
the  $;52. 

Of  course  the  farmer.s  who  fed 
grain  the  year  round  ])robably  had 
better  cows,  but  one  reason  that 
thev  had  better  cows  was  that  they 
were  on  a  .'3r>.)  day  grain  feeding 
schedule  and  the  figures  show  that 
this  j)rogram  ))aid  for  itself  in  extra 
butterfat    production. 

The  dairymen  who  are  making 
the  greatest  returns  over  feed  eo«t 
from  their  herds  are  feeding  grain 
the  year  round  to  their  milking 
cows,  and  are  making  sure  that 
their  dry  cows  come  in  right  by 
feeding  them  with  a  low  jirotein 
fitting  ration  composed  of  high 
quality    ingredients. 

That  more  than  Jialf  of  the  lead- 
ing herds  in  lierd  imi)rovement 
.■issoei.-itions  in  New  l''ngl;ind  are 
receiving  Kastern  States  feeds  con- 
sistently indicates  that  the  records 
upon  whieh  their  profitable  feeding 
])r()grams  are  based  show  that 
J""astern  .Stales  rations  are  making 
good  on  a  doU.ar  and  cents  basis. 
The  feeds  have  been  distributed 
ordy  since  1922,  and  home  mixtures 
;is  well  as  other  manufactured  feeds 
are  being  used  in  these  associations. 

The  owners  of  the  more  profit- 
able herds  in  herd  im|)rovement 
assoeiatinos  continue  to  standardize 
on  Kastern  States  feeds  because 
they  find  that  Kastern  States  coop- 
erative feed  service  })roduees  the 
results  th«y  seek — healthier  stock, 
and  more  milk  and  f.it  ])rodueed  at 
a  lower  cost  per  unit  of  production. 

Where  records  are  kept  Kastern 
States    feeds    prove    their    worth. 

For  information  on  the  Kastern 
States  cooperative  feed  buying 
service,  write  the  office.  Ask  for  a 
copy  of  the  July  C'ooperator  con- 
taining a  report  on  herd  improve- 
ment association  records  and  the 
World  Champion  Jersey,  as  well 
as  some  mighty  imi)re.ssive  poultry 
news. 

Eastern  States  p[iFm€Ps  Exchange 

A   non-stock,   non-profit   organt/ation. 

owned   and  controlled   hy    the 

farmers  it   serves 

SPRINGrini.D.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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The  Aims  and  Methods  of  Collective  Bargaining* 


using  in  clieckinK  on  the  weigliing  of  milk 
wlien   a    nuMnber   becomes   dissatisfied. 

By  doing  tliis  we  can  also  check  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  milk  when  leav- 
ing the  farm.  By  getting  this  informa- 
tion the  fieldman  is  in  a  position  to 
advise  the  producer  how  to  better  take 
care  of  this  milk,  so  that  it  will  carry 
to  its  destination  in  l)etter  condition  and 
also  gives  him  a  better  idea  as  to  the 
real  weight  of  his  milk. 

Keeping  the  Producer  Informed 
One  important  factor  in  the  operation 
of  the  collective  bargaining  organization 
is  that  of  keeping  the  members  informed. 
Early  in  our  existence  we  adopted  a 
plan  of  sending  to  all  of  our  members 
a  brief  monthly  report  of  marketing  con- 
ditions. This,  after  a  short  period  was 
ftdlowed  by  the  publication  of  the 
"Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review," 
a  monthly  publication  in  which  we  not 
only  quote  at  length  the  current  prices 
paid  for  milk  in  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  territory,  but  em- 
phasize any  pertinent  facts  relative  to 
market  conditions,  the  trend  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  i)olicies  of  the  organization  as 
may  develop  from  time  to  time.  The 
publication  of  this  paper,  we  believe,  has 
done  nuich  toward  selling  the  Associa- 
tion and  keeiiing  it  sold  on  its  value  as 
a   cooperative    bargaining  association. 

Selling  Plan 

An  important  factor  in  the  market- 
ing of  fluid  milk  is  that  of  supply.  In 
tiie  ordinary  course  of  production,  wide 
variances  developed.  In  the  summer 
season  there  was  plenty  of  milk,  and  the 
over-supply  frequently  broke  the  price. 
On  the  other  hand  the  seasonable  swing 
in  production  resulted  in  a  shortage  in 
the  winter,  with  a  consequent  upward 
trend  in  prices,  but  more  likely,  an  un- 
desirul)le  extension  of  territory.  From 
an  economic  standpoint  an  even  distri- 
bution of  milk,  the  year  round,  was  not 
only  desirable,  but  was  of  particular 
value  as  a  price  stabilizer.  Under  the 
old  method  the  supply  frequently  reached 
as  liigh  as  35%  greater  than  the  demand. 

To  adjust  this  ctuidition  the  Philadel 
phia  Selling  Plan  was  adopted.  Under 
this  plan  milk  sold  as  basic  and  surplus 
milk. 

PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 

Effective  Oct.   J,   J92S 

Memorandum  of  Conference  held  June 
5,  1928,  revising  memoranda  of  previous 
conferences  held  October  3,  1921,  Sep- 
tember H,  192G  and  June  22,  1927. 

Note— This  plan  having  been  printed 
in  full  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review  has  been  omitted  in 
the  printing  of  this  article. 

This  plan  is  a  modification  of  the  plan 
we  started  with  in  1919  and  is  along  the 
same  lines.  In  the  beginning  we  used 
the  fall  production  of  one  year  to  de- 
termine our  basic  amounts.  In  1928  we 
used  the  average  production  of  two  years 
—1926-1927.  In  1929  we  will  use  the 
average  production  of  three  years,  1926- 
1927-1928,  which  is  shown  in  this  sell- 
ing plan. 

Figure  No.  4  (see  page  eight).  This 
chart  illustrates  the  effect  that  the  basic 
and  surplus  plan  has  had  upon  tlie  seas- 
onal variation  in  production.  For  the 
years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  basic 
and  surplus  plan,  production  varied  very 
sliarply  between  the  winter  and  sum- 
mer seasons.  This  variation  was  as 
much  as  1t%  of  the  monthly  average 
production    for    the    year    1918.    Begin- 
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THAN  THE  DIFFERENCES* 
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ning  in  1921,  which  was  the  sectnd  year 
of  the  basic  and  surplus  plan,  and  dur- 
ing  which   year   a   variation   of  5VA    of 
the   monthly  average  existed,  this  seas 
onal    variation    of    production    was    re- 
duced   to  22%    of   the    monthly   average 
in    1924.     This    reduction    is    forcei"ul..\ 
brought  out  in  the  second  section  of  the 
chart.     A?    «•    m»»flns    of   nieasurins    this 
decrease    in    variation    and    as    a    checii 
on  the  goal  toward  which  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan   aims  to  reach.     The  seas- 
onal  variation   in   demand   is   illustrateil 
in  the  third  section  of  the  chart.     This 
is  based  on  the  fluid  milk  requirements  ^ 
of   Philadelphia. 

It  was  apparent  between  192t  and 
1925  that  the  decrease  in  .seasonal  var- 
iation had  gone  to  as  far  as  it  was  de- 
sirable to  attain  from  the  marketing 
standpoint.  The  basic  and  surplus  plan 
was  modified  in  three  or  four  important 
respects  at  this  time,  the  principle  one 
of  which  made  a  two  and  three  year 
basis  the  method  of  determining  pay- 
ments rather  than  a  single  year  basis 
which  immediately  preceded  the  seasjin 
during  which  it  was  used.  Tlie  effect 
of  these  modifications  is  to  be  noted  in 
the  fourth  section  of  the  chart. 

During  the  years  1925-26-27,  seasonal 
variation  increased,  somewhat,  although 
it  was  still  held  within  satisfactory 
limits.  In  1927,  perhaps,  this  variation 
was  larger  than  desirable  but  it  was  no 
doubt  due  in  part  to  the  disturbance 
caused  in  1926  by  the  elimination  of  that 
year  as  a  factor  in  determining  the  base 
for  tiie  following  year.  Indications  are 
that  the  variation  in  1928  will  not  be  as 
marked  as  in  1927,  and  that  the  selling 
plan  as  modified  for  1929  will  tend  again 
to  stabilize  the  variations  at  or  near  the 
low  points  reached  in  1924  and  1925. 

Dairy   G}uncil   Organized 
It    has    been    long    evident    tiiat    if    a 
steady  and  increasing  consumptive  pro- 
gram   was    to    be    insured,    the    product 
must  be  of  a  quality  that  the  consumer 
likes.     In  1919  the  organization   realized 
that    in    order    to    increase    consumption 
of  milk  we   had   to   advertise  tlie  prod- 
uct, and  advertising  it  we  had  to  insuie 
good  quality.     To  do  this  we  organized 
what  is  known  as  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council.     Its    purpose,    as 
stated   above,   was   to    increase  the   con- 
sumption of  milk  and  improve  its  qual- 
ity.    We,  as   a   bargaining   organization, 
realized   after   the   world    war   was   over 
that    we    had    more    milk    produced    in 
this  country  than  the  consuming  public 
would   use   unless   something  was   done. 
After  an  educational  campaign  through 
the    public   schools    and    women's    cluh»^  ^ 
as  to   the   real   value   of   milk,   we   theu 
realized    that    we    had    to    improve    the 
quality.     We  set  a  standard  in  reference 
to    the    production    of    milk,    and    after 
taking  sediment  tests  of  the  milk  for  a 
year    or    more    we    realized    that    some 
permanent    regulations    would    have    to 
be    agreed    upon    by    the    producers    to 
make  a  permanent  improvement  of  the 
product.     The   regulations    were    written 
by   a  committee   and   presented   to   del- 
egates at    the    annual    meeting    and    un- 
animously   agreed    to    by     the    farmers 
themselves. 

After  agreeing  upon  this  the  question 
arose  as  to  who  should  enforce  these 
regulations.  We  decided  to  organize 
what  is  known  as  the  Quality  Control 
Department,  which  is  a  department  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
ciL  It  was  the  duty  of  this  department 
(Ooatlnuad  on  psge  8) 
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,  r  d  session  at  whicii  milk  utilization 
.iiid  sanitary  coiitrul  were  un.ler  dis 
1  iission.  Dr.  C.  VV.  Larson  read  a  laper 
prepared  by  M.  1).  Munii,  President  (tf 
(Ue  National  Dairy  Council,  outlining 
llie  Wt)rk  clone  in  the  L'nitcd  t-.tates  t) 
increase  milk  consumption  throu<;li  ed- 
ii.aling  the  public  as  to  tlie  food  value 
111  dairy  products.  A  large  display  room 
iiijaeent  to  the  meeting  rooms  in  Cen- 
ti  il  Hall,  had  be<n  filled  witli  material 
III  this  character  drawn  from  l'n!ted 
Mates,  England,  Germany,  Austria, 
.Sweden,  Hungary  and '  oti.er  countries. 
I  his  display  material  from  tie  l'nitcd 
M.itcs,  which  had  l.een  partially  pre- 
[11  red  by  the  i'iuladelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  was  explained  to  the  tlel- 
e(.'ates  by  Messrs.  l.arsun,  Balderston 
.iiiii   (ireen,  and    Miss   l.ti/kliart. 

Several  full  »lay  and  aftcnioiHi  trijjs 
were  made  to  poii.ts  of  interest  to  daiiy- 
iiH  n.  'I'he  ananpcMients  for  ti  ese  had 
I  I  (II  careliilly  luaile  so  as  to  permit  <»f 
tie  greatest  variety  of  in\e-.tigati(  ns  to 
I't  made  in  the  >:l.«)rtest  po.-.sible  time. 
1  i:e  milk  plants  «)f  the  I  nited  Dairies, 
l'.\press  Dairies  and  other  compaides  of 
I  iiiidon,  and  «)f  dealers  in  Heading,  Hir- 
iiiiiiglmm,  Glascuw  and  Mdinlturgh,  were 
visited. 

Certified  and  (irade  A  farms,  sujjply- 
iii^  tl  ese  ami  other  markets  were  also 
ill  pei'ted.  I'ure-bred  cattle  of  l.igli 
(liiality  were  seen,  representing  I'.riii-li 
I-'riesian  (Holsteiu-Friesian),  Shorthorn, 
.N  rsey.  Guern.sey,  Kerry  and  other  prom- 
inent English  breeds.  Exj-eriment  sta- 
tions were  visited,  which  were  demon- 
strating new  metliods  of  feeding  dairy 
eitlle  and  manufacturing  ilairy  protlucts. 
A  particular  featuie  of  this  experimental 
work,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
was  that  of  improved  methods  of  fertil- 
izing and  handling  pastures  for  the  most 
ectiMomical  and  '.'flicient  pnKluction  of 
.siiiiimer   milk. 

Two  days  of  the  Congress  were  spent 
at  the  Uoyal  Agricultural  Show,  held 
this  year  at   Nottingham.     The  first  day 


of  the  show  the  two  thousand  animals 
were  all  judged  in  a  large  number  of 
oiH-n-air  judging  rings — all  in  action  at 
once. 

American  dairymen  watched  the 
judging  with  great  interest,  as  showing 
the  thought  in  England  with  regard  to 
breed    characteristics    and    standards. 

Many  fine  animals  of  all  the  promin- 
ent breeds,  well  known  in  the  United 
States  were  on  exhibition,  and  also 
many  not  so  couimon  in  America  or 
hartlly  known  at  all,  as  for  instance  the 
lilue  Albion,  the  Dexter  and  the  Lcng- 
horn.  The  next  day  all  prize  winning 
cattle  were  paraded  in  front  of  the 
grandstaiul  before  the  King  and  Queen 
of  England,  and  about  eighteen  thousand 
itther  spectators.  (Jn  this  day  the  Con- 
gress delegates  had  an  opportunity  to 
.see  a  very  large  exhibit  of  dairy  mach- 
inery, much  of  it  exhibited  by  .American 
firms.  This  tlisplay  was  arranged  by 
the  Ctingre.^s  management  for  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  Congress  delegates. 
There  were  also  large  exhibits  of  farm 
macliinery,  much  of  it  new  and  novel 
t»»  American  eyes,  also  seeds  and  cattle 
feeds. 

'I'he  classes  for  beef  cattle,  h>  rses, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  chickens  were  well 
lilleil  and  competition  was  keen.  Eng- 
land has  much  interest  in  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  farming  as  the  climate  and 
s<;il  are  both  particularly  conducive  to 
growing  grass  for  j)astiire  and   hay. 

After  the  Congress  was  officially 
closed,  the  delegates  scatteied,  some  to 
inspect  dairy  practice  in  Ireland,  Holl- 
and, Denmark,  (icrmany  or  Switzerland, 
ami  others  to  nturn  directly  to  their 
homes. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  gained 
l».\  the  delegates  was  the  opp.trtunity 
for  interchange  of  ideas.  The  men  and 
women  from  tl  jrty-.seven  different 
countries  would  talk  over  their  common 
p.roblems,  compare  methods,  and  profit 
by    the   exchange    of   ideas. 


A  NEW  CXA.  Record 

{in  Pennsylvania) 

MADE  WITH 


Radio  Farm  ^Tarket  News 

One  hundred  and  seven  radio  stations 
llirimghout  the  United  States  naw  are 
hmadcasting  the  farm  market  reports 
issued  by  the  liureau  of  .Agricultural 
Kcdiiondcs,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  market  news  pro- 
grams of  these  stations  range  from  re- 
|)<)rts  on  a  few  agricultural  commodities 
at  local  markets  to  complete  statements 
on  prices,  shipments,  and  trade  conditions 

f    r  all  farm  products  in  leading  consum- 

Niiz  centers. 

riie  radio  market  news  service  was 
hejiun  experimentally  in  1921  when  three 
radio  stations  cooperated  in  bruadcast- 
iii!^  the  reports.  A  year  later,  sixty-five 
ladiu  stations  were  flashing  out  the 
III. I  rivet  messages,  following  which  there 
Was  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  .service  to 
its    present    nation-wide    .scope. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  in  each 
*ity  where  Government  market  news 
Work  is  conducted  for  one  or  nu)re 
•'^tatittns  to  broadcast  information  sup- 
plied by  the  branch  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Econondcs.  There  arc 
•<H  '(f  these  field  offices  in  22  States,  con- 
iieet«"d  by  a  leased  telegraph  wire  sys- 
ttiii  of  7,800  miles  for  the  rapid  inter- 
change of  reports  on  market  conditions. 
"Increased  power  and  improved  broad- 


Xow  Blankets  Country 

casting,  together  with  better  receiving 
sets,"  says  the  bureau,  "have  done  much 
to  aid  in  establishing  the  permanency 
of  the  use  of  radio  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture.  One  station  alone  in  a 
period  of  six  months'  broadcasting  of 
nuirket  and  weather  reports  received 
more  than  6,000  letters  of  commendation 
from  farmers,  country  banks,  livestock 
shippers,  and  small  merchants  in  the 
towns  in  twtdve  agricultural  States  sur- 
rounding the  station. 

"Farmers  have  usually  bought  the  best 
radio  .sets  available.  They  have  bought 
sets  as  a  rule,  more  selective,  more  cap- 
able of  getting  distant  stations  than  has 
been  necessary  in  the  cities  to  get  the 
local  broadcasting.  In  1923  the  average 
cost  of  radio  .sets  on  more  than  1,000 
farms  widely  scattered  over  the  country 
was  .$175.  Today,  better  and  more 
easily  operated  equipment  can  be  bought 
for    half   this   amount   or  less." 

A  list  of  stations  which  broadcast  the 
CJovernment  crop  and  market  news,  giv- 
ing the  complete  agricultural  program 
in  each  case,  has  been  prepared  for  free 
distribution.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MCO 


32%  SUPPLEMENT  DAIRY 


P&tt  of  Mr.  Snyder's  record-breaking  herd. 


WITH  good  cows, 
good  handling, 
and  good  feed,  H.  A. 
Snyder,  of  Loyalmeade 
Farm,  Montoursville, 
Pa.,  has  set  a  new  high 
mark  for  Cow  Testing 
Associations  in  his 
state.  His  herd  of 
fourteen  purebred  and 
grade  Holsteins 
averaged  526.4  pounds  of  butter  fat 
for  the  year  just  ended — the  record 
( production;  and  made  an  average  of 
14,283  pounds  of  milk. 

As  he  had  home-grown  com  and 
oats,  he  mixed  them  as  long  as  they 
lasted  with  AMCO  32%  SUPPLE- 
MENT DAIRY,  making  a  grain 
ration  of  18  to  20  percent  protein. 
Thus,  while  utilizing  fully  the  grain- 
growing  capacity  of  his  farm,  he 
depended  on  this  supplement  to 
make  his  ration  palatable  and 
highly  digestible;  and  to  get  the 
cream  of  the  proteins  and  the  three 
necessary  minerals.    When  the  com 


With  your  new  crop 
grains,  mix  AMCO  32  % 
SUPPLEMENT  DAIRY 
—200  lb*,  of  grain  to  100 
Ibt.  of  this  Amco  Sup- 
plement—for a  20  percent 
protein  mixture.  For  a 
•traifht  dairy  feed,  uae 
AMCO  20%  DAIRY  or 
AMCO  18%  DAIRY  on 
patture. 


and    oats   were   gone, 
he  mixed  AMCO  12% 
FITTING  RATION 
with  AMCO  32%  SUP- 
PLEMENT   DAIRY. 
Grain   was  fed  nearly 
every  day  of  the  year 
(including  the  pasture 
season)  at  the  rate  of  1 
pound  of  grain  to  3^ 
pounds  of  milk. 
The    herd    average    is    the    more 
remarkable  considering  the  fact  that 
six  of  the  fourteen  were  first -calf 
heifers.     The  high  cow  in  the  herd, 
a    5-year-old    registered    Holstein, 
made  17,677  pounds  of  milk,  con- 
taining 729.3  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
Eleven  cows  made  more  than  400 
pounds  of  fat. 

For  every  dollar  Mr.  Snyder  charged 
to  feed  (grain,  roughage,  and  silage), 
he  got  back  $2.57  for  milk.  His  total 
feed  cost  per  cow  averaged  $172.86 
for  the  year,  and  his  return  per  cow 
was  $444.90,  a  net  return  over  feed 
cost  of  $272.04  per  cow. 


DIVISION  OFFICE:  MUNCY.  PA. 

Amco 

f  FEED  MIXING  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  PEORIA,  ILL. 

PtanMatt  Peoria,  IlLt  Omaha.  Neb.;  Owentboro,  Ky. 
Alfalfa  Planuatt  Pow«U,  CarUad,  aad  Worland,  Wyo. 
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The  Aims  and  Methods  of  Collective  Bargaining 


By  H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

(Coll  Mil  lied   from  i)aK«'   '>) 


F/CUItE  n 


to      t'liforcf      the      regulations 
I  jrrcfd   upon   between   the   buy- 
ers anil   sellers   of   milk    in    our 
milk  shed.     After  having  these 
regulations    for    four    years    we 
decided    that   on   June    I,    19-H, 
every    producer    shipping    milk 
to    our    market    would    l»e    dis- 
continued   unless    he    iiati    mel 
[U   the   regulations.     This   pro- 
pram  has  improved  the  quality 
.if    milk    in    our    territory,    tre- 
men(h»usly.       Moreover,     it     is 
uniipie,    for    we    kn»)W    of    nt» 
other     nutrketing     organization 
in   the   country    where   the   far- 
mer   and    dealer    have    together 
iigreed   on  sanitary    regulations. 
These  same   regulations   have 
met    the   apjiroval  t»f   tlie   State 
Hoards    of    llealtli    within    our 
jurisdiction,      Departments      of 
Agriculture    within    t»ur    States 
and    local   Boards   of    Health. 

We  also  rcali/e  that  with 
this  improvement  in  quality 
tiie  Dairy  Council,  through  its 
iiuiny  educational  activities  has 
Iteen  able  to  increa.se  materially 
Ihe  consumption   of  milk.  =z= 

Thus  far  we  have  covered  what  we 
feel  are  the  es.sential  requirements  for 
the  .set-up  of  a  cooperative  milk  market- 
ing  organi/.ation. 

The   Intcr-State    Milk   Producers* 

Association,  Inc. 

The      Inter-State      Milk      Producers* 

Ass«)clation    c«)vers    59   counties    in    four 

states,    with    *JH5    locals,    and    we    have 

signed   up  2r),.5H(»    mend)ers. 

A  l»mrd  of  directors,  twenty-four  in 
nundier,  is  elected  from  the  membershij) 
to  represent  the  i)roducers  in  the  entire 
milk  shed,  and  one-third  of  them  are 
elected  at  each  annual  meeting.  They 
serve  for  three  years.  Through  this 
method  there  are  always  left  with  the 
Board,  two-thirds  of  the  »»ld  directors 
who  are  fanuliar  with  the  proceedings. 

Our  entire  as.sociation  is  attiliated  with 
the  Natittnal  ("ooperative  Milk  Producers 
Tederation  with  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  To  this  organization  we 
contribute  KX'  per  year  for  each  active 
member  of  the  As.sociation. 


//  D  AlUBACH- 

EFFECT  OF  BASIC  AND  SURPLUS  PLAN 
UPON  SEASONALITY  OF  PRODUCTION   IN   THE 

PHILADELPHIA    MILk    SHED 
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See  page  six  for  description  of  this  chart 


While  these  directors  are  elected  at 
large  and  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
do  not  state  they  must  come  from  any 
one  .section,  so  far  they  have  been  dis- 
tributed over  the  territory  ge«igraphic- 
ally,  so  as  to  include  a  representation 
from  every  i)art  of  our  district. 

The  Bt)ard  oi  Directors  elects  annu- 
ally from  its  mendters  a  President,  and 
Vice  President.  11  also  elects  a  Secre- 
tary ami  a  Treasurer  who  may  or  may 
not  be  mendiers  «)f  the  Board.  It  also 
has  an  Kxerutivc  Committee  of  seven 
of  which  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident are  members.  This  Executive 
Committee  also  functions  as  the  sales 
agency  for  the   Association. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  is  financed  l)y  a  commission 
of  2c  per  hundred  p«>umls  from  its  mem- 
bers' milk,  'ibis  de<luction  is  made  fnnn 
the  i)rice  agreed  upon.  Our  price  list 
always  carries  the  net  i)rice  to  the  i)ro- 
ducer.  This  ct»mmission  is  collected  and 
forwarded  our  organization  by  the  buyer. 


The  Dairy  Council  is  financed  by  a 
similar  metiiod.  The  deduction  of  Ic 
is  made  from  the  c«»nq)uted  jirice.  This 
is  collected  and  forwardc<l  i)y  the  dis- 
tributor to  the  Dairy  Council,  together 
with   one   cent    of   their  own    funds. 

The  (Quality  Control  Department  is 
financed  by  a  deduction  of  2c  per  luni- 
dred  i)ounds  ()n  all  milk  i)urchased  from 
non-members,  which  is  deducted  from 
the  com|)uted  i)rice.  'i'his  is  also  col- 
lected by  the  distributors  and  turned 
ovj'r   to   that  (h'partment. 

Results 

For  V2  ye;irs,  collective  bargaining  has 
been  a  definite  function  in  the  jirocess 
of  production,  distribution  and  consumj)- 
tion  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed.  What  has  been  gained  as  u  residt 
of    this    atldition    to   nuirketing   process? 

Farmers  have  gained  a  voice  in  i)rice 
determination;  they  have  gained  rej)- 
resentation  in  the  councils  of  the  in- 
dustry;  they   now   have  qualified  agents 


Population  Increa.ses 

Faster  in  Penn.sylvaiiia 
Than  Farm  Production 

So  rapidly  is  the  population  »>f  the 
Connnonwealth  increasing  that  farmers 
in  Pennsylvania  have  not,  in  spite  of  all 
the  improved  methods,  kept  pace  in  the 
production  of  food  pn>ducts,  says  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 

While  production  jTcr  farmer  of  im- 
portant farm  crops  has  increased  40 
per  cent  in  the  last  50  years,  neverthe- 
less populati«)n  has  increased  so  fast 
that,  if  this  total  production  today  were 
distributed  ecpially  among  all  the  i)eople, 
each  would  have  40  per  cent  less  Penn- 
sylvania grown  farm  i)roduce  than  each 
had  a  half  century  ago,  studies  nuule  by 
the    Bureau    of   Statistics    reveal. 

The  population  has  increased  approxi- 
mately (J,0OO,0(M)  since  1H70  while  the 
production  of  wheat,  for  example,  has 
increased  only  5,0(K),00()  bushels,  which 
means  that  the  per  (viipita  production  has 
decreased  from  almost  five  bushels  to 
two  bushels.  'I'he  present  per  capita 
consumption  is  estimated  at  more  than 


four  bushels.  The  production  of  i)ota- 
toes,  however,  has  almost  kept  i)ace  with 
consumption  by  an  increase  of  14,400.- 
000   bushels. 

Pennsylvania  farnts  come  nearer  meet- 
ing the  demand  within  the  Couimon- 
wealth  for  ajjples,  jjotatoes,  milk  and 
eggs  than  they  do  for  wheat  and   meat. 


Deerea.se  in  Ninnber 

of  Pennsylvania  Dairy" 

Cows  Overcome 

The  decre;ise  in  the  nundier  of  ndlk 
i'ows  apparent  since  the  World  War,  was 
stopi>ed  during  1927  when  the  number 
actually  increased  10,000.  l-ikevvise,  im- 
proved breeding,  better  tVeding  and 
tuberculosis  eradication  h:ive  in  part  at 
least  residted  in  an  increased  animal 
l)roduction  jier  cow  of  from  10  to  .'50 
gidlons  of  milk  during  tiie  jtast  eiglit 
years.  This  increased  jiroduction  anil 
the  greater  demand  for  dairy  jiroducts 
and  good  breeding  stock  have  increased 
the  average  value  of  the  cow  to  .$10.'},  $•> 
more  than  the  highest  average  price 
reached  during  the  War. 


lo    look    after    errors    in    pay- 
ment   and    weighing    and    test- 
ing, which  formerly  were  either 
uncorrected    or    involved    much 
expense  and  trouble  to  the  in- 
ilividual    producers    to    correct. 
Cireater  than   the  gains   from 
this    imi)rovement    in    adminis- 
trative details  has  been  the  es- 
tablishment  of  a  price   known 
jind  open  to  all  of  its  members. 
Price    is    now    known    in    ad- 
vance of  selling  and  producers 
have  assurance   that   it   will   be 
fully     guarded     by     representa- 
tives   in    constant    t«)uch    with 
market     conditit)ns.       Full     at- 
tention   can    now    be    given    to 
proilucing,  with  confidence  that 
a  market  will   be  available  and 
that    iirices    will    be    fair    and 
e(pntable. 

Discouragement  has  given 
way  to  c«)nfidence  in  the  future 
i»f  the  dairy  industry. 

Distributors  have  gained  as- 
surance of  a  steady  supply,  one 
that  is  produced  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  de- 
_____  mand.  'I'hey  can  now  deal 
with  authorized  agents  who  represent 
jiroducers  that  are  satisfied  and  who  are 
anxious  to  i)roduce  a  pntduct  which 
meets  high  standards  of  quality.  Dis- 
tributors kn«»w  what  their  c«>st  for  raw 
material  will  be;  they  gain  increa.sed 
satisfaction  that  a  uniform  jjrice  is  es- 
tablished for  all  buyers  alike,  and  that 
no  one  of  them  need  nuike  "special  deals  ' 
ill    order  io  hold  iirodiicers. 

Consumers  have  gained  assiirance  of 
an  adecpiate  supply  of  milk— life's  most 
vital  food.  They  know  al.so  that  i»ro- 
ducers  and  distributors  are  jealously 
guarding  the  quality  of  that  milk 
throughout  the  process  of  i)roduction 
and  distriluition  and  that  ])roducers  and 
distributors  are  united  in  eflforts  to 
furnish  c»»nsuniers  with  milk  of  unini- 
lieachable  safety  at  fair  and  reasonable 
lirices. 


♦Address  presented  l).v  H.  D.  Allebacli, 
J'resideni'  Interstate  Milk  l'rodiicer«'  .\sso- 
ciiitioii,  lit  the  .\iiieri<un  Institute  of  Co 
(.peralion,  University  nf  I'ulifornia,  Herkley, 
(alifurniu. 


Soil  is  the  Haw  ^Material 

in  tlie  Farmer's  Factory 

Comparing  the  farm  to  a  factory  in  a 
recent  publication   by  the    I'nited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  authors, 
A.  T.   Wiancko  and  S.   D.  Ccmner,  say: 
"The    farmer   should    know    his    soil    and 
have  a  sound  basis  f«»r  every  step  in  its 
treatment.     Building  uj)  the  jiroiluctivity 
of  a  soil  to  a  high  level  and  tluii  main- 
taining  it,  is  an   achievement   for   which 
every  farmer  should  strive.  The  business 
of  farming  shouhl   be  condiicteil  as  intel- 
ligently and  as  carefully  as  a  manufac- 
turing business.     Fvery  jirocess  must  be 
iiiulerstood  and  regulated,  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  finished  iirodiict,  in  order 
to    be  uniformly    successful.     The    farm- 
er's  factory   is   his  farm.     Different  soils 
present  different  problems.     It  Is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  .soils  be  studied  and 
understood  in  order  that  the  jjrodiicf imi 
of   crops    may  be   most   satisfactory    and 
profitable.     No    system    of    .st»il    manage- 
ment  can   be   satisfactory   that  does  not 
in    the    long    run     bring    i)rofitable    re- 
turns    Some   soil   treatments   and    meth- 
ods   of    management    may    he   profitable 


{ 


for  a  time,  but  riiininis  in  the  end.  One 
sided  or  unbalanced  soil  treatments  have 
been  althogether  too  coniimm  in  the  his- 
tory of  farming  in  this  country.  A 
l)r«»pt'rly  balanced  system  of  treatment 
will  make  almost  any  .soil  profitably 
l>roductive." 

■ ""il 

Dairy  Cows   Produced 

422,-200,()()0  (Gallons  in  1927 

Dairy  cows  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania iiroduced  over  422,000,000  gallons 
of  milk  in  1927,  valued  in  excess  of  $109,- 
7HO,000,  acc«)rding  to  estimates  made 
l)ublic  by  the  Bureau  <»f  Stati.stics,  Penn- 
sylvaiii.i  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture. 
Milk  is  regarded  as  the  mo.st  valuable 
of  any  jiroduct  iiroduced  on  Pennsyl- 
vania farms  and  is  said  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  farm  revenue  in  more 
than   half  of  the  counties. 

More  and  more  of  the  milk  produced 
each  year  is  being  sold  as  whole  milk 
and  less  is  being  made  Into  butter.  There 
were  almost  100,000,000  more  gallons  of 
milk  but  only  one-third  as  much  butter 
made  on  farms  in  1927  as  in  1909. 


Many  Counties  Engage 

in  4-II  Club  Activity 

Continued   activity   in   4-H  club   wt)rk 

;,rf  reiM)rted  by  A.  I..  Baker,  state  club 

I.ader  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Forty-five  boys  are  in  acre  potato  clubs 

ill   Potter  ciuinty  and  all  are  determined 

I,)    gr«)W    400-bushel    yields,    Baker   said. 

I  he    club    members    are    being    financed 

|,y   the   various  banks  of  the  county. 

Cumberland  comity  has  enrolled  298 
,.|ub  members,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
Ingest  county  enrollment  reported. 
I'raciicaii.v  rvti/  «.,*n<m""«'-^  —  --» — 
,,.„ted,  and  the  young  farmers  are  grow- 
ing baby  beef,  pigs,  strawberries,  corn, 
iiid   iiotatoes. 

Dauiihin  county  acre  potato  club  boys 
are  running  a  series  of  fertilizer  tests. 
Starting  with  no  fertiliKcr  on  two  rows 
;i(M)  feet  long  they  will  use  a  complete 
i.rtilizer  on  similar  areas  at  the  respec- 
live  rates  of  5(M),  1(K)0,  and  1500  pounds 
))»-r  acre. 

In  Lancaster  county  the  Lititz  garden 
rliib  is  entering  on  its  third  year  of 
work. 

The  Nazareth  pig  breeding  club  in 
Northhampton  county  has  .seven  mem- 
liirs  who  will  attempt  to  produce  ton 
litters  this  year.  Two  litters  of  12  pigs 
each,  one  of  10,  two  of  9,  and  two  of  8 
jiigs  each  are  reported. 


Cooperative  Piire])red 

Dairy  Sires  Increase 

Twenty-nine  new  cooperative  bull 
associations  are  to  be  added  within  the 
next  few  months  to  the  70  now  in  oi)er- 
ation  in  Pennsylvania,  says  S.  .1.  Brown- 
ell,  dairy  extension  specialist  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  These  will 
contribute  additional  strength  to  the 
dairy  herd  improvement  program  which 
is  proving  so  popular  and  profitable  in 
this  state.  Twenty-one  counties  are  rep- 
resented by  the  groups  now  being  or- 
ganized. 

Mercer  county  recently  organized  tiiree 
new  associatit>ns,  one  each  of  the  tier.sey, 
Cluernsey    and    Holstein    breeds.     Plans 
for  another   Holstein   and   an   additional 
Jersey  association   are   now   in  ])rogress. 
Mercer  county  was  the  first  in  the  state 
to    have    such    organizations,    two    being 
started  in  the  Grove  City  area  in  1916. 
Pennsylvania  is  first  among  the  states 
in    this    work.     Butler    with    nine   assoc- 
iations, leads  all  counties  of  the  country. 
There    are    2H     bulls     in    these    groups. 
McKean    county    has    eight    associations 
with  3(i  sires.     This  cinmty  has  all   the 
major  dairy  breeds  except  Brown  Swiss 
re|)resented. 


Are  your  crops  properly  i)roportioned 
for    greatest    returns? 


4-H  Clubs  at  Memphis 

The  program  for  4-H  Club  boys  and 
girls  at  the  National  Dairy  Exi)nsition, 
to  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tri-State  Fair  has  been 
enlarged  greatly  this  year  according  to 
the  Club  Department  booklet  which  is 
now    being   issued. 

Teams  of  boys  and  girls  will  again 
participate  in  a  d;.iry  cattle  judging  con- 
test which  opens  the  Club  activities  on 
Monday,  October  l.'ith.  Demonstratinn 
cimte.sts  begin  that  day  and  continue 
for  three  days  will  be  divided  into  two 

seciuMis,  uiic  till   i»nv»««ne,,  e* r.'   " 

ing,  fitting  ami  showing  tlairy  cattle, 
and  the  other  on  production,  onsiimp- 
tion  and  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy 
l)roducts. 

The  new  classification  for  Club  cattle 

includes    three   classes    according   to    age 

tor  individual  animals  and  a  group  class 

in   each   of  the    five   dairy    breeds.     The 

five    dairy    cattle    organizations    jiartici- 

jiate  in  the  iirizes  offered  in  this  division. 

Boys   an<l  girls   attending  tlie    Kxposi- 

tion    will    camp    on    the    grounds    from 

October  14  to   18.     A   busy  schedule  of 

events  is  planned  to  jirovide  instruction, 

recreation   and   amusement    during    their 

stay  at  the  Exposition. 

The    program    this    year    offers    more 
attractive    and    u.seful    activities. 


Savs  Doping   Ilealtliy 

Animals   Is  Worlliless 

"Nothing  is  to  lie  gained  by  dosing 
and  doping  apparently  healtliy  animals, 
including  poultry,  with  unnecessary  and 
ill-advised  stock  coiulilioncrs,"  asserts 
Dr.  r.  1''..  .Muncc,  director,  IWireau  of 
.\nimal  Industry,  Pennsylvania  Dei»art- 
nient    of    .Agriculture. 

This  public  sl.iteiiiciit  is  made  after 
receipt  of  iiuiiiires  alioiit  ;i  manufacturer 
of  ;i  so-called  stock  coiulilioiier  who  of- 
fers free  veterinary  service  to  his  reg- 
ular   customers. 

"Sick  animals  and  poultry  should  be 
examined  and  treated  by  a  local  veleri- 
nariaii,"  Dr.  Mimce  .uUls.  "Kememl)er 
that  some  one  must  pay  for  the  .so- 
called  free  service  and  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  iiroposition  siiluuitted  sliouhl  en- 
able any  business  man  to  ilcfermine  that 
in  the  end  the  owner  of  the  animals 
jiays    the    bill. 

'H)wiiers  should  strive  to  keep  their 
animals  and  poultry  healthy  by  feeding 
them  a  jiroperly  l)alanced  ration  and 
through  proper  iioiising,  care  and  han- 
dling." 


Give  C\)ws  Comfort 

Plenty  of  clean,  fresh  water  and  jiro- 
tection  fnnn  Hies  and  heat  are  summer 
necessities    f<»r    the    d.iiry    herd. 


Milking  E-Z  Stool 

Made   of  Heavy   Guage    Galvanized    Steel 

Price  $3.00  f.  o.  b.  Factory 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPUCATIOS 

THE  HARDWARE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO. 
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TWO  REASONS  WHY 

YOU  SHOULD  READ  EACH  ISSUE  OF 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review 

FIRST-It  will  keep  you  posted  on  i.mrket  prices  a.ul  conditions.     It  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  t.cn.l  of 

the  milk  market. 

SFrOND     Read  the  advertisements  in  the  Milk  Producers'  Review.    Read  them  all  in  a  leisure  n,o,ucnl     You 
SECOND--Rea.l  t  he  au  e  ^__^,  ^^.,,^,,  ^^,^.^.       j„  „,,vertisers  always  nuulion  I  ho  I  act 

Tat  vl  sir  ti;:  :dve:^::l.t  m  tl.  ^Hk  producers'  Review.     Advertisers  like  to  know  just  where 

vou  saw  their  Ad. 
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What  the  OldCiiughain 

Dress   Can   Do 

A    dnssiiig   table    for   your    hedrooiii. 

Kvery  woman  lias  api)aiently  useless 
old  dresses  iianiriiiii"  in  flie  hack  of  the 
eloset.  IVrliaps  tlie>  have  a  tear  in 
them  t)r  iiia>  he  th»'>  are  still  good  hut 
a  lit  III-  out  til'  date,  it's  those  very 
drrssi's  that  will  ii\\i-  you  what  you 
might  havf  i)rev  ioiisly  thought  of  as  a 
lii\iir>-  and  an  unneeessary  expense — 
(he   ilressing    tahle. 

"A  ilressing  tahle  lor  a  ean  of  paint." 
isn't  that  just  inou^ih  to  start  one  think- 
ing \\  hi  IV  one  woidd  jmt  it  and  what 
eolors  would  harmoni/.e  with  the  ro  un 
and   the  old   dresses    to   he   used. 

i'wo  packing  hoxes  abmit  15''x23", 
an  old  hoard,  t\\ii«'  or  more  as  wide  as 
the  side  of  the  box,  a  can  of  paint,  your 
old  tiress  and  \ou  have  Just  what  you 
wantetl. 

Set  one  itu.x  iin  to])  of  the  other  so 
that  the  oju-n  spaces  correspond,  making 
two  slahes.  Kasti  n  these  together, 
eiilier  vvilli  nails  ((r  ho«»ks  at  eacli  side. 
'I'hen  MMi  are  re  idy  to  nail  the  (lat  hoard 
on  to  maUing  the  top  of  your  dresser. 
Hy  laving  liiis  b4».ird  project  from  tlie 
ho.ves  one  has  room  for  the  feet  when 
using    the   dre.ssing   table. 

I'aint  eonu's  next.  Me  sure  to  choose 
a  harnutni/.ing  color.  When  this  dries 
you  are  ready  to  tack  your  draperies 
around  the  sides.  Here  is  where  the 
tiresses  come  to  the  rescue.  .\  figuieJ 
and  a  plain  dress  maybe  combined  in 
alternating  slrij)'.,  if  one  does  n..t  have 
enough  in  oiu-  dress  to  make  the  drapery. 
.\n  old  dress  will  alsn  make  attractive 
dresser   covers. 

^'our  residfs  should  he  a  dressing  table 
tit  for  any  (^ueen  and  an  addition  of 
cheerfulness  and  usefulhu'ss  to  any  bed- 
room. 


TIr*  liaiiana  an  KxcellLiit 
Food    When   Fully    Uipe 

l''<»r  a  long  time  the  banana  has  been 
labelled  as  an  indigestible  fruit.  The 
foundation  of  this  traditional  fear  has 
iiecn  shattered.  lake  so  nwiny  other 
things,  the  banana  has  lately  1  een  a 
subject  of  research  ami  experimentation. 
After  all  the  weighing  on  the  scales  of 
science  it  stood  the  test  and  was  "not 
found    wanting." 

In  fact,  now  it  is  endorsed  by  many 
doctors  even  for  infant  feeding,  and  one 
has  said,  "lianana  and  milk  are  a  good 
team,"  indicating  tliat  the  two  foods 
make   a    highly    nutritional    dish. 

'i'he  eating  of  a  banana  in  the  unripe 
stage  is  the  reason  why  it  has  been 
popularly  known  as  "indigestable"  and 
so  often  referred  to  as  a  concentrated 
essence  of  stomach. 

When  is  the  batiana  fully  ripe?  The 
truly  rii)e  fruit  is  thoroughly  mottled 
with  little  brown  dots  on  the  yellow 
skin  and  there  is  no  trace  of  green  at 
either  tip.  At  this  stage  the  carbohy- 
drate t)f  the  banana  is  changed  into  an 
easily    digestahle    form. 

Keeping  the  banana  in  the  refriger- 
ator is  one  of  the  n.ost  common  nustakes 
made.  The  cold  prevents  the  ripening 
and  developing  of  its  best  flavor.  The 
fruit  ripens  best  in  a  room  of  moderate 
temperature. 


The   Going   of 

"Ha,  Ha,  no  doilies  in  this  house. 
My     men    folks    laughingly     ask    about 

»>!»t<'hpB      nn      th>»      tHh1»»       Tti«»v      mav      hf 

labor   savers,    but    I    cannot    see    it.     I'd 

rather  iron  a  table  cloth  any  week  than 

all  those  little  patches.  No  we  do  not 
care    for   them."     So   spoke    my    hostess. 

Time  passes  rapidly;  five  years  have 
gone.  I  visit  the  same  home  and  am 
surprised  on  going  to  lunch  to  find  the 
table  most  attractive  with  a  set  of  blue 
bird   doilies. 

I  refrained  from  any  reference  to  our 
former  conversation,  but  as  we  chatted 
freely,  as  real  friends  do,  I  found  a 
changed  attitude  on  table  clotl  s  and 
doilies,  attractive,  labor-saving,  an  op- 
l)ortunity  to  change  color  scheme  fre- 
quently. 

The  styles  are  inumerable.  Perhaps 
the  easiest  to  use  in  every  way  are  the 
pretty  painted  or  stencilled  ones  on  oil 
cloth  or  sanitos.  If  a  light  colored  back 
ground  is  used  they  make  a  cool  looking, 
attractive  table,  while  a  damp  cloth 
and  a  dry  one  to  wipe  them  olT  and 
"presto"  they  are  ready  for  puttng  way 
in   the   side   board   drawer. 


the    Table    Cloth 

Round  ones  are  possibly  liked  lest 
and  of  any  material  one  fancies — un- 
bleached muslin,  butcher's  linen,  In- 
dian head,  Japanese  crepe— to  say  noth- 
ing of  real  linen,  white  or  in  colois. 
These  may  be  button-holed  around  or 
a  very  plain,  simple  crocheted  edge,  if 
a  fancy  touch  is  desired. 

Perhaps  I  like  best  Japanese  crepe — 
the  color  to  blenfi  or  contrast  with 
dining  room  furnishings.  Thtse  may  1  e 
fringed  out  Va  inch,  with  napkins  to 
match.  But  I  like  best  these  made 
rectangular  about  9  x  14.  inches  with 
hem — the  hem  held  in  place  by  darning 
stitch  done  with  black  silkateen.  These 
are  most  attractive  and  very  easily 
laundered. 

After  this  discussion  of  color  schemes, 
service,  labor  saving,  my  friend  laughs, 
her  jolly  laugh  saying,  "no  more  iron- 
ing 3  yard  table  cloths  on  hot  summer 
day.s.  I  enjoy  my  freedom  froni  this 
too  much.  Oh,  yes,  my  table  cloth 
comes  out  when  I  have  invited  dinner 
guests  then  we  enjoy  the  luxury,  but 
for  quick  work,  real  labor  saving,  I  am 
using  all  the  short  cuts  possible  and 
ea.sy  table  covers  is  my  hobby. 


The  Health  Car  and   How  it  Operates 


The  health  car  is  coming  to  town ! 
What  could  be  more  helpful  news  to 
the  family  who  has  several  children  who 
will   enter   school    this   fall? 

Such  a  car  is  sent  out  by  the  State 
Department  of  Health  of  Penna.  It  has 
the  unique  and  distinguished  mission 
of  working  only  for  the  rural  commun- 
ities throughout  the  counties  of  the  State. 

For  the  last  three  summers  this  mess- 
age of  health  and  advice  has  been  car- 
ried into  thousands  and  thousands  of 
homes  through  the  parents'  contact  with 
the  Health  Car.  In  one  year  over 
15,000  examinations  alone  were  made. 
This  year  in  just  one  county  1259  child- 
ren were  examined  and  1,000  children 
had  their  teeth  cleaned.  Among  the 
thousand  who  had  their  teeth  cleaned 
4500  cavities  were  found  and  every 
mother  urged  to  have  her  child's  teeth 
attended   to   immediately. 


There  are  six  trained  workers  who 
travel  with  the  car.  Two  doctors  who 
give  careful  physical  examination  and 
talk  over  the  child's  condition  with  the 
parent.  Two  dental  hygienist,  who 
make  many  teeth  shine  with  whiteness. 
They  clean  the  teeth  and  advise  the 
mother  as  to  general  mouth  hygiene. 
The  two  nurses  weigh  and  measure  the 
children  and  aid  with  any  special  child 
problem. 

The  tour  of  this  car  starts  around 
June    1st    and    lasts    until    August    31st. 

Before  its  arrival  the  interest  of  the 
public  is  aroused  through  canvasses,  the 
paper,  the  pulpit,  movies  and  word  of 
mouth.  In  this  way  no  one  has  any 
excuse  for  not  knowing  where  and  when 
the   car   will   be   in    their   community. 

Pennsylvania  is  not  alone  in  this 
splendid  piece  of  work  for  already  sev- 
eral other  states  have  their  health  car. 
How  fortuniate  your  community  is  if 
it  is  included  in  the  health  tour. 


Table  Etiquette 

"Does  the  napkin  belong  on  the  right 
or  the  left  of  the  plate,  and  where  shall 
I   put   the  salad   fork?" 

How  many  limes  most  oi"  us  woinier 
whether  our  habitual  way  of  setting  the 
table  is  the  correct  and  accepted  method. 
Here  is  a  good  practice. 

Test   your  table  etiqilette  on   the   fol- 
lowing   points:  — 
Place    silver    and    plates    one    inch    from 

edge    of    table. 
Knives  should  be  placed  at   right,  sliarp 

edge  toward  the  plate. 
Forks  should  be  placed  at   left,  tines  up. 
Spo(»ns    should    be    placed    beside    knife, 

bowl   up. 
Place   silver   in   order   in    which   it   is   to 

be   used. 
The  tumbler  may  be  placed  at  the  p.oint 

of  the  knife. 
Bread  and  butter  plate  is  placed  in    front 

of  the  fork. 
Napkin   should  lie  to  left   of   fork   with 

the  corner  toward   plate  so   it    may 

be  placed   in   the  lap  easily. 
Place   all   dishes    before    the   guest    fnun 

the   right. 
Pass   all    dishes    from    which    food    is    to 

be  taken  at  the  left. 
Remove  first  all  dishes  containing  food, 

then    all    soiled    dishes,    taking    the 

entire    service    from    one    person    at 

one     time.     Never     stack     or     pile 

dishes 
Remove    all    dishes     from    right     when 

convenient,    and    do     not    reach     in 

front  of  guest. 
Serving   silver   is   placed    parallel    to   the 

other   silver. 
Chairs    should    be    placed    so    that    the 

front  edge  of  each  chair  touches  or 

is  just   below   the  edge  of  the  table 

cloth. 
( I  nests    foil  )w    the    lead    of   the    hostess. 


''Foo.l   Habits  for  the 

Two-Year  Old" 

".\n  ounce  of  j)revention  in 
childhood  is  worth  pounds  of 
treatment    in    manhood." 

No  good  contractor  u.ses  cheap  mater- 
ial to  erect  a  beautiful  building,  nor 
does  he  begrudge  the  tin>e  given  to 
d.tse  and  careful  supervision  of  its  con- 
struction. In  the  end  his  result  is  a 
beautiful  edifice-  made  to  stand  the 
wear   and  tear  of  ages. 

No  thoughtful  parent  who  has  the 
building  of  a  beautiful  human  life  can 
neglect  their  duty  of  seeing  that  proper 
hat)its  are  formed — so  that  in  the  end 
this  child  of  two  may  also  be  able  to 
stand   the    wear   and    tear   of   years. 

The  second  year  in  a  child's  life  is  t!:e 
corner  stone  for  the  forming  of  good 
food  habits — good  training  during  this 
period  will  lighten  future  problems — and 
only  through  undue  patience  and  firm 
ness  will  it  be  successful.  The  parent, 
especially  Mother,  will  meet  constant 
obstacles. 

"Baby's  food  for  baby."  One  of  the 
most  embarrasing  problems  comes  when 
an  older  member  of  the  family  or  a 
friend  offers  baby  just  a  "taste  of  this" 
or  a  "sip  of  that"  because  he  looks  so 
cute  when  he  makes  a  funny  face  at  the 
strange  flavor.  This,  by  no  means, 
(Continued  on  page   11) 
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Food  Habits  For  the 

Two  Year  Old 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
should  be  tolerated.  Mother's  hospital- 
ity and  respect  will  be  deemed  much 
higher  in  the  end  if  she  is  quite  firm 
111  her  refusal  and  baby  will  be  none  the 
wiser  and  so  much  the  happier  and 
healthier. 

The  most  common  mistake  of  this  age 
is   the    introduction   of   too   many    kinds 
nf  foods.     The   diet   should  continue   to 
lie    very    simple.     When    new    foods    are 
idded    give    only    one    at    a    time.     The 
new  foods  are  not  always  liked  at  first, 
hut    this    may    be    gradually    overcome 
through  repitition  and  introducing  them 
only   when  the  child  is   in  good  health, 
rested  and  hungry.     The  feeder  must  be 
.  heerful  and  not  in  a  hurry.     The  num- 
ber of  meals  are  reduced  to  four— three 
at    the    time    the    family    gathers,    or    a 
little  later  if  Mother  prefers,  and  a  mid- 
morning    lunch.     The    meals    should    be 
regular— whatever    adjustment    is    made. 
A  quart  of  milk  a  day  still  continues 
to  be  the  most  important  item  for  bone 
and   tooth   building.     Some  of  this   may 
now  be  used  in  cooking— as  in  the  mak- 
ing   of    cream    soups,    junkets,    custards 
and       creamed      vegetables.     Unstrained 
cereals    may    appear    twice    a    day— and 
for  variety  two  difterent   kinds  may  be 
served.     The    whole    grained    cereals    as 
oatmeal,     wheatena    and    pettijohn     are 

best. 

Shall  sugar  accompany  the  cereal? 
There  is  no  need  to  add  sugar  and  it 
is  a  poor  policy  to  develop  a  taste  for 
sugar  in  the  younger  child.  One  so 
often  disguises  the  real  nutty  flavor  of 
cereals  by  adding  it.  Sugar  also  tends 
to  depreciate  the  liking  for  other  foods 
of  a  milder  flavor.  So  use  sugar  caut- 
iously. 

Egg  yolk  is  a  valuable  part  of  this 
year's  diet  as  well  as  those  to  come. 
The  white  of  the  egg  is  good  but  not 
needed  as  much  when  plenty  of  milk  is 

used. 

Frliit  juices  may  be  increased  to  three 
tablespoons— given  preferably  at  the 
mid-morning  feeding.  Fruits  such  as 
prune  pulp— cooked  apple  and  pear 
sauce,  and  pineapple  and  fresh  peach 
juice    also    make   excellent   desserts. 

Mild,  strained  vegetables  as  spinach, 
carrots,  string  beans,  green  peas  may 
he  given  now  in  one  to  three  tablespoon 
amounts— while  the  potato,  either  baked 
i,r  cooked  in  the  jacket  is  always  a 
favorite  dish.  With  this  exit  from 
babyhood  into  childhood,  parents  must 
intelligently  guide  the  building  of  their 
child's   "house  of  life." 


Philadelphia 

Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Incorporated 

General    Offices 
Flint    BuUding,    Philadelphia 
,V   cooperative  niovemeut   established 
for    the    dissemination    of    information 
and    publicity    pertaining    to    «»«    Pf«- 
duction      and     distribution      of      dairy 
produ(JtR     and     their     food     value     i 
nutrition. 

AfflUated  with  the  National  Dairy 
Council 


in 


Officers 

Dr.    Clyde    L.    King,    President 

II     D.    AUebath,    Vice   President 

It    W    Bttlderston,  ExecuHve  Secretary 

R    J.    Harbison,   Jr.,    Treasurer 


Departmental   Branches 

C.    I.    Cohee.    Director   Quality  Control 

Department  _ 
Lydia    M.    Broecker,   Nutrition  Depart- 
ment _  . 
Del     Rose    Macan,     Dramatic  Depart- 
ment. 


\\\V  \\\M  1 

Ue  more  n,^^ 


gM 


When  there's  plenty  of 
moisture  and  the  grass 
is  green  and  succulent, 
^feed  orange  checker  (16%) 

COW    CHOW. 


As    THE  GRASS  LOSES    ITS 
GREENNESS   AND  ITS  PROTEIN, 
REPLACE     ORANGE   CHECKER 
COW  CHOW   WITH    GREEN 

CHECKER    C24%) 
COW    CHOW. 


v:!V 


When  the  grass  gets  still 
drier,  the  weather  hot,  and 
»  the  flies  bothersome,  > 

FEED     PURINA 
^     BULKY-LAS    WITH  i 

24%    COW  CHOW. 


W^rite  us  for 
a  Purina  Cow 
Booklet — free 


KEEP  the  milk  flow  uniform 
through  the  whole  pasture 
season,by  feeding  thePurinaChow 
that  fits  your  own  pasture  condi- 
tions. It's  awhole  lot  cheaper  than 
allowing  a  slump  and  then  trying 
to  get  your  cows  back  into  shape. 

Order  Purina  from  the 
checkerboard  feed  dealer. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louii,  Mo. 

Eiiht  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


L 


24%     PROTEIN     COW     CHOW 
20%     PROTEIN     COW     CHOW 
CALF  CHOW     BULKY-LAS     PIG    CHOW      HOG    CHOW 


Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy   Council 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL      ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings.     Lectures,  Speakers, 

Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  Etc. 

Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  program. 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Sec'y,  219  North  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 
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Farmers  Cooperatives, 
Do   $4.(),7(i4,l()8 

Business   in   1927 

More  than  22  i»er  cent  of  the  farmers 
in  IVnnsylvania  cooperated  hist  year  to 
buy  and  sell  products  and  supplies  valued 
at  $+(J,7(i4,U>H  in  li>27. 

This  is  the  largest  cooperative  busi- 
ness ever  d«>ne  by  farmers  in  the  history 
of  the  Commonwealth,  says  II.  A.  1  lame- 
man  of  the  Hureau  of  Market.  The 
1927  v«)lume  was  an  increase  of  .*12.J>  per 
cent  over  192(i  sales  and  a  51.2  per  cent 
increa.se  over  the  19'J5  lolai. 
More  Milk  Sold 

The  greatest  increase  in  business  in 
1927,  as  ci»mpared  with  192(i,  took  i)lacc 
in  tiu*  cooi)erative  marketing  of  milk,  as 
the  sale  of  milk  and  ndlk  i)ri»ducts  in- 
creased $9,21.1,071  or  ;12.:J  per  cent.  Much 
of  this  growth  was  due  to  a  iiigher  aver- 
age price  for  milk  during  1927  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  but  all  of  the  milk 
marketing  organi/atiims  also  handled  a 
greater  volume  of  milk  than  in  1926. 

Particularly  significant  is  the  increase 
in  sales  of  milk  from  Pennsylvania  dairy- 
men through  the  cooperative  as.sociations 
supplying  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and 
Xew  York.  The  increase  in  every  case 
anu)unted  to  1.5  per  cent  or  more.  Like- 
wise, nu)st  of  the  local  milk  distributing 
plants  showed  an  increase  in  both  volume 
.>f  milk  handled  and  in  sales  while  most 
of  the  l«K'al  creameries  showed  a  de- 
crease. 

The  value  of  fruits  and  vegetables  sold 
cooperatively  was  12.1  per  cent  greater 
than  in  the  previous  year  although  the 
actual  volume  of  fruits  handled  by  co- 
(»l)erative  associations  was  considerably 
smaller  because  of  the  short  crops  in 
1927.  Egg  sales  increased  in  volume  and 
in  dollars,  but  wool  sales  by  incorporated 
po..ls  decrea.sed  26.9  per  cent.  (Only 
one-third  of  wool  sold  cooperatively  is 
handled  by  incorporated  associations,  the 
remainder  being  sold  through  unincor- 
porated pools.)  Sides  of  livestock  by  co- 
operative n.ssociations  during  1927  a- 
mounted  to  $132,909  and  most  of  the 
business  transacted   was  in  dairy  cattle. 

Sales  of  farm  supplies  by  cooperative 
associations  were  17.8  per  cent  larger  in 
1927  than  in  the  previous  year.  Their 
growth  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  associations  handling  supplies, 
to  an  increase  in  business  of  the  inter- 
state organization  operating  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  an  increase  in  the  sales  of 
many  local  associations. 

Increase  in  Membership 

The  total  Pennsylvania  membership  of 
cooi>erative  associations  at  the  close  of 
1927  was  44,974  more  than  one  out  of 
every  five  farmers  in  the  Commonwealth. 
This  is  an  Increase  of  1.1  i>er  cent  over 
the  total  niend)crshii>  at  the  clo.se  of 
1926. 

Since  1919  when  the  law  legalizing 
non-stock  cooi>erative  associations  wus 
enacted,  cooperative  business  among 
farmers  has  made  rai)id  progress.  Each 
year,  the  Bureau  of  Markets  analyses 
the  annual  reports  of  all  cooperative 
associations  organized  under  the  1919 
law,  and  makes  the  results  available  to 
the  managers  and  directors  of  all  these 
organizations  to  be  used  in  promoting 
greater  efficiency  in  their  business. 


Pick  Show  Cattle 

Now  is  the  time  to  select  the  dairy 
animal  intended  for  exhibition  at  the 
fall  fairs.  They  should  be  fed  well  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  summer, 
groomed  daily,  and  taught  to  lead  and 
stand. 


Kleveii  Billion  Pounds 

JNlilk   ^larketcd 

Cooperatively 

A))proxinuitely  eleven  billion  pounds 
of  fluid  milk  was  marketed  throufrh  co- 
operative associations  in  1927.  This 
((uantity  is  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  csti- 
niat«'<l  ((uanlity  used  in  the  I'nilcd 
.Slates   for  household   i)urposes   last  year. 

A  large  fraction  of  the  total  fluid 
milk  used  in  some  «>f  the  larger  cities 
passes  through  cooperative  chamieis  in 
moving    from    producers   to   the  consum- 

i.rc  <iicli      iu      tlw>     <>!ii:<>      ill      1*ll!l:i(li>ll>ll!;i . 

Haltimore,  Washington,  New  York  City, 
Hartford,  lioston,  Pittsburgh,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Minneapolis, 
and  other  cities. 

There  are  three  general  types  of  co- 
operative eiderprises  engaged  in  mar- 
keting fluid  milk.  These  are  the  i)ro- 
ducers'  bargaining  association,  the  pro- 
ducers' distributing  association,  and  the 
consumers'  distributing  association.  The 
bargaining  association  functions  chiefly 
in  the  determination  of  the  numthly  price 
to  he  paid  by  private  distributors  to 
the  producers.  About  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  fluid  milk  marketed  cooperatively 
is  under  the  control  of  the  bargaining 
associations.  It  is  this  type  of  associ- 
ation which  operates  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  j)roducer-operated  distributing 
association  assembles,  processes  and  de- 
livers milk  to  consumers,  such  as  hotels, 
retaurants  and  private  families.  About 
40  per  cent  of  the  milk  marketed  co- 
oj)eratively  is  handled  by  this  kind  of 
)>roducers'  organization.  In,  general 
the.se  distributing  associations  operate 
in  the  small  cities,  although  there  are 
])r(»(lucers'  associations  distributing  milk 
at  retail  in  a  few  of  the  very  large 
cities. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  but  one 
outstanding  consumers'  cooperative  for 
handling  fluid  milk.  This  is  an  associa- 
tion serving  the  residents  of  Minneap- 
olis. The  enterprise  buys  its  supply  of 
milk  from  a  producers'  associati<m,  puts 
it  in  bottles  and  distributes  it  to  the 
homes    of   its    members    and    others. 

Such  data  as  are  available  indicate 
that  the  quantity  of  fluid  milk  handled 
by  the  cooperatives  has  been  increasing 
raj)idly  during  the  last  three  to  five 
years.  Iteports  collected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  1924  and  1927 
show  a  substantial  increase  in  quantity 
for  the  latter  year  as  compared  with 
the  former. 


Use  of  Lime  in  Pennsylvania 

Information  recently  compiled  by  the 
Hureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dej)artment  of  Agriculture  indicate  that 
the  larger  percentage  of  farmers  in  that 
state  u.sed  lime  for  agricultural  purposes 
during  1927. 

Estimates  show  that  379,810  tons  of 
lime  were  used  on  the  farms  of  the 
state — at  an  aggregate  value  of  $3,378,- 
280  as  compared  to  357,185  tons,  cost- 
ing .$;},082,920  in  1926. 

The  application  of  lime  to  soil  is 
especially  profitable,  farmers  in  most 
l>arts  of  Pennsylvania  report.  They 
have  found  that  clover  and  other  le- 
gumes will  not  grow  satisfactorily  on 
sour  soil  and  likewise,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  other  crops  is  enhanced  by  an 
a])plication  of  lime.  Farmers  are  being 
urged,  at  this  time,  to  use  lime  in  even 
greater  quantities  because  it  pays  good 
dividends. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


A.  1-.  Waddington,  Woodstown,  N.  .!.,  (a  son  of  A.  H.  Waddington,  a  Director 
of  till'  luter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associati<;n)  recently  ranked  second  in  the  cow 
testing  herd  of  Salem   County,  New  Jt'rsey   Association. 

His  cows  averaged    1(),(»H.'J  ])oim(ls   of   milk   ami   .'{7(i.()   ))ouiuls   of  buit«'rfat   jier 

cow.     TluTc   was    but    one   higher   record    for   the    inonlli,   that   of  .1.  \V.    Uidgway, 
whose  ln'rd  averaged   11.171  ixiunds  of  milk  and  .'{97  pouiuls  of  f.it. 

Mr.  Waddington's  cows,  which  are  fr«'e  from  lulurciilois,  made  the  following 
record : 

Jewel    16.n.W  .'59.')..1 

Ida    IM91  ISl. 

Neola   I  \:2\r,  1H(i. 

Crace    i;U7(i  lH(i.S 

Wilda    lM,(i97  1ST.9 

Thelnia    V2A>r,()  470.3 

l.ora    12,913  416.9 

Marv    11,021  33S.4 


Sixty-five  cow  testing  associ.-itions  in  Pennsylvania  during  .Tune  re]iorted  22.22.') 
cows  tested,  3,919  cows  pnulucing  more  than  tO  jiounds  of  fal  and  t,9(»3  g.ive  more 
than  1(X)0  ))ounds  of  milk.  Of  the  40  jiound  group  1.21S  cows  i)rodiiced  more  than 
.')0  ))oinuls  t»f  fat  and  2,.592  cows  gave  mor<'  than  1200  ])oun(ls  of  milk.  During  the 
month  170  nn|)rofitahle  cows  were  sold.  Twenty-six  liidls  were  purchased  during 
the   month. 

'I'he   highest  three   individual   cows    in    Milk   ]irodiu'tion   were: 
Owner  Breed  Associati<ui 


1— Rell  Farm  ... 
2— Mast  Stoltfus 
3 — liobert    Ileess 


11. 11. 
H.II 
It.  II. 


Allegheny 
(iiardon  S))ot 
West   Sullivan 


The  highest   three   individual   cows   in  l)utl<'rfat   were 


Owner  Hrecd 

1— II.   11.   Packard    H.II. 

2— J.  II.  Silois K.  J. 

3— J.  P.  Canby  &  Son    11.  H. 


Association 
Troy 

WestJUoreland 
Hucks  No.  1 


lis.  milk 
2922 
2610 
2(i2S 

lbs  fat 
100.1 

96.1 

9.3.1 


Montgomery  County  Cow  Testing  Associatiim,  No.  1,  with  ne.irly  KM)  cows  on 
test,  in  24  herds  shows  the  following  rei)ort  for  .Iun«>,  1928: 

Sixty-six  cows  (pialificil  for  the  honor  roll,  having  ])roduced  over  40  jiounds  of 
fat.  Sixty-five  cows  produced  over  1000  pounds  of  milk  and  37  went  above  the 
12(M)   i)<)und    mark. 

The  highest  butter  fat  record  was  made  by  a  cow  owned  by  SIiii)ley  School, 
which  i)roduced   1623  jiounds  of  nulk  and   78  ixninds  of  butter  fat. 

A  registered  Holstein,  Pauline,  owned  by  .1.  L.  Wood  and  Sons,  of  Ped  Hill, 
was  second  highest  with  1,803  jxninds  «if  milk  and  74  poimds  of  l)utterfat  on  two 
milkings  a  day.  A  registered  Ibdstein,  owned  by  .1.  I.andis  of  l'',ast  (Jreenville,  was 
the  highest  in  milk  production  with  2,2(i2  pounds  of  milk  and  third  in  the  bidterfat 
l)roduction  with  72  pomids  on  three  milkings  ])er  day.  A  .Jersey,  Hutlercup  3rd, 
owned  by  C.  William  Haywood,  of  And)ler,  was  fourth  in  butterfat  with  (iO  |>oumls 

for  the  month. 

Herd  Honors 

The  honors   for  the  highest  herd  average  milk  production   go   to  a   herd  of  13 

registered  Holsteins  owned  by  II.  L.  Baker,  of  Norristown,  H.  I).,  with  an  average 

of  1,063  i)onnds  of  nnlk  for  the  month.     A    registered   herd  of  18  Holsteins  owned 

by  IJrsinus  College  was  .sec(md  with  a  herd  average  of  a  thousand  i)ounds  of  milk 

for  the  month. 

The  highest  herd  average  butterfat  jiroduction  was  made  by  a  herd  of  \r> 
registered  Jerseys  owned  by  W.  C.  Uandolph,  of  Hoyersford,  H.  D.,  the  herd 
owned  by  the  Shijjley  School,  of  (lladwynne,  was  .second  with  a  herd  average  of  37 
l)ounds  of  butterfat.  The  H.  L.  Baker  Holstein  herd  was  tliird  with  an  average 
of  36  poimds  of  butterfat  for  the  nuuith.  Other  herds  that  averaged  over  a  ixmnd 
of  butterfat  a  cow  for  each  day  during  the  month  were  Willow  Creek  Farm,  Spring 
House;  C.  William  Haywood,  Andder;  Cathart  and  Davis,  Hatlield;  I'rsinus  C<d- 
lege,  at  Collegeville;  William  II.  I.andis,  East  Oreenville  and  J.  L.  Wood  and  •'^•ms, 

of   Red  Hill. 

A  li.st  of  herd  owners  with  cows  that  qualified  for  the  luuior  roll  for  having 
lirodiiced  over  40  pountis  of  butterfat  f<»r  the  iiioiith:  Sliipley  School,  Cladwynne, 
two  registered  Ouern.seys  and  one  registered  Holstein;  .1.  L.  Wood  and  S(ms,  He<l 
Hill,  six  registered  and  grade  Ibdsteins;  C.  William  Haywood,  Andiler,  seven  re- 
gistered and  grade  Jerseys;  William  H.  I.andis,  East  Greenville,  and  II.  L.  Baker, 
Center  Square,  each  three  registered  Holsteins;  W.  C.  F.  Uandolj^h,  Boyersford, 
R.  D.,  four  registered  Jerseys;  Mrs.  Howard  Bieler,  E.  Greenville,  one  registered 
and  one  grade  Holstein;  Normandy  Farms,  Gwyned  Valley,  four  grade  II(.Isteins, 
one  Grade  Brown  Swiss,  one  grade  Jersey  and  one  grade  Shorthorn;  Ursinus  Col- 
lege, Collegeville,  six  registered  Holsteins;  A.  L.  Bailey,  Gladwyne,  and  Cathart 
and  Davis,  Hatfield,  each  one  registered  Jersey;  C.  E.  Longacre.  Boyersford;  Wiil 
Creek  Farm,  Spring  House,  and  Camp  Discharge  Farm,  at  Conshohocken,  each  four 
registered  Guernseys;  Levi  Schnltz,  Estate,  at  Palm,  four  registered  and  grade 
Holsteins;  Harvey  Murphy,  Norristown,  B.  D.,  one  grade  Holstein  and  William 
Pfrommer.  Bed  Hill,  one  registered  H.dslein,  A.  I).  Hiinsicker,  Koyersford,  15.  D.. 
three  grade  Holsteins;  II.  D.  Allebach,  Trai)pe,  ftnir  registered  Holsteins. 


A  child  who  is  worried,  irrit  ited,  nn- 
hai)j)y  or  over-tired  at  meal  time  can- 
not   digest    his    food    i)roi)erly. 


Kce])  Up  Milk  Flow 

To  maintain  a  go(Ml  milk  flow  during 
the  fall  iiumths,  extra  feeding  of  green 
feed  or  grain,  or  both-  should  begin  n(»w 
or  as  soon  as  pastures  begin  tt)  get 
short. 


Uncle  Ah  says  that  if  he  didn't  take 
a  part  in  his  community  he  wouhln't 
be  taking  much  of  a  place  in  life  itself. 
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l»iol'.  ().  K.  Uccd  New 
Chief  ot*  l^ireati 

Of  Dairv  Indiistiv 


Prof.  Oilie  E.  Ueed,  head  of  tiie  dairy 
iHisbaiulry  division  of  the  Michigan 
Stale  College  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
,11  pointeil  cliief  of  the  Bure  lU  of  Dairy 
industry  of  the  Cnited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  will  take  up 
his  duties  in  Washingtcm  about  wSeptem- 
lur    1.      The    ixtsltion    has    been    vacint 

luce   tlie   first  of  the  year  when    Dr.  C. 
\V.    Larson    resigned    to   become    dirertor 

.■     »!.,.      X'.,f;, ....■!      Il'iirv     ("oiMlfil. 

Prof.  Beed  is  generally  recognizeil  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  tiie  Uni- 
ted Stales  in  the  field  «)f  dairy  education 
.iiul  dairy  research,  said  Secretary  Jar- 
dine   in    making  the   selection. 

The  new  chief  has  been  jirofessor  of 
dairy  husbandry  and  head  of  the  dairy 
.li-partmcnt  at  the  Micliigan  C<dlege  since 
l!»21.  He  held  similar  ]iositions  at  tlic 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  from 
l!lll  to  1J»18,  and  at  Purdue  ITiiiversity 
Irom  1918  to  1920.  He  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Dairy  Science  As- 
M»ciati(Mi  ill  1920  to  1924,  and  president 
ill  1925.  He  has  studied  tlie  dairy  indus- 
try abroad  and  is  one  of  the  American 
Congress    recently    Itcld    in    l-'.ngland. 

Professor  Beed  was  born  in  188.')  at 
Fayette,  Mo.,  was  rcred  on  a  fnrm, 
jiud  was  graduated  i  'mu  the  I'niversity 
of    Missouri   in   1908. 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  was 
t,u-merly  a  division  (.f  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  and  .still  co-oi^erates 
very  closely  with  that  bureau  in  many 
;,spects  of  its  w.»rk.  Owing  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  dairy  industry  to  the 
lualth  and  welfare  of  the  people  and 
the  large  amoiiid  of  w<»rk  to  be  d<»nc  in 
improving  met  hods  «»f  production  and 
iii.-mufacture  «.f  dairy  ])ro<lucls.  the  im- 
provement of  breeds,  feeding  methods, 
find  metlK.ds  of  handling  and  marketing 
dairy  products,  the  division  was  enlarged 
t..  the  present  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indu.stry 
in  1921  and  is  now  one  <»f  the  princi|);d 
dairy  research  orgainzaticuis  in  the  world. 


July  IloM'  Outlook 

The  supi)lV  of  hogs  that  will  l)e  avail- 
able for  market  during  the  next  twelve 
months    is    expected    to    be   consideral)ly 
less  than  during  the  past  year,  says  the 
Bureau      of      Agricultural      Fx-onomics, 
United    States    Department    of    Agricul- 
ture.    The  indications  are  that  lioth  the 
domestic   aiul    foreign    demand    for  pork 
products    will   show   some   iuipntvemenl. 
With  better  pro.spects  for  a  corn  crop 
than   prevailed   a  year  ago  and   the    up- 
ward   movement    of    a    new    hog    price 
cycle     underway,    the     Corn-Hog     Price 
r.itio    is    expected   to   become    more    fav- 
orable   for    hog    production.     A    produc- 
tion maintained  at  the  level  of  1925  and 
192(),  representing  an  expected   slaughter 
of  around   42,000,(M)0   head   promises   the 
i»est    return    to    the    producer    of    both 
corn  and  hogs. 

The    preponderance    of    available    evi- 
dence as  to  the  market  supplies  of  hogs 
f()r    the    four    months,   July    to    October, 
l)oints  to  a  slaughter  aliout  as  large  and 
l)(»ssil»ly    .somewhat    larger    than    during 
these    four    nmnths    last    .vear. 
"Winter  Prices 
The    Bureau    further    .states    that    the 
supply    and   demand    jaiints   to   a   higher 
level  of  hog  prices  in  the  winter  of  1J)'28- 
1929  than  the  average  of  $8.34,  made  last 
wilder,  but   it   hardly   seems   likely   that 
])rices    will   reach  the   average  of  $11.75, 
attained     in     the     winter    <.f     1926-1927. 
Present   couditiims  i)oint   to  a  c«mipara- 
tively    light    market    supply    <»f    hogs    in 
November  and  Deccmlu-r.     In  this  event 
it    seems    pr(d)ahle    that    the    seasonable 
decline  in  prices  will  he  much  less  than 
that    which    took    place    last    year,    and 
that   the  low  point  of  the  winter  price*;, 
which    is    usually    reached    in    early    De- 
cember, will  1)C  considerably  higher  than 
the  low  point  of  the  winter  of  1927-1928. 


Has  the  milk 
flow 
been 
going 
down? 


Nights  are  longer  and  cooler  but 
it  is  hot  at  noon— and  flics  are  still 
bad.    How  are  the  cows  standing 
it?    Have  they  lost  flesh  and  has 
the    milk    flow    been    going    down 
steadily?   Cows  entirely  dependent 
on    pasture    for    their    feed    need 
building  up — especially  those  that 
are  to  freshen  in  the  autumn.  Fall 
calving  cows   need  particular  at- 
tention right  now,  for  they  are  the 
ones  you  will  depend  on  largely  to 
keep  up  the  size  of  the  milk  check 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

In  getting  cows  ready  for  winter 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  old, 
reliable  Union  Grains.  It  will  put 
that  highly  desirable  soft  fat  under 
the  skin  and  make  it  pliable  and 
the  hair  soft  and  silky.  When  prop- 
erly fed  with  Union  Grains  cows 
are  better  conditioned  and  freshen 


When  scenery  is  mutilated,  everybody 
loses. 


Scout  Kutire  State 

For  Japanese  Ik-etles 

Practically  the  entire  .state  outside 
the  present  tpiarantined  area  will  be 
scouted  this  summer  for  new  infesta- 
tions  of  Jai)anese   beetles. 

The  scouting  work,  a  part  (»f  the 
general  iirogram  to  check  the  spread 
of  the  beetle  -which  is  undertaken  co- 
,»peratively  by  tlie  Federal  and  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  is  now 
under  way  with  approximately  50  men 
stjitioncd  in  various  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth   of    Pemisylvania. 

The  scouting  crews  .searching  for  new 
infestations     have     headcpiartcrs    at    the 
following    points:     Altotma,    Pittsburgh, 
M(mtour.sville,  Buhkill,  Livenmol,  Scran- 
tou    and    Chambersburg.        Other    crews 
coucerned    with    deterinining    the   extent 
of    beetle    infestation     in    nurseries    and 
greenhouses     in    the    quarantined    area, 
have  headquarters  at  Lancaster,  Bh)t)ms- 
burg,    Oxford     Norristown    and    Allen- 
town. 

For  eflfective  scouting  work,  the  State 
is  divided  into  five  districts,  each  dis- 
trict having  a  supervisor.  The^^c  super- 
visors are  stationed  at  Norristown, 
Lancaster.  Ilarrisburg,  Milton  and  Scran- 
ton.  Whenever  new  infestations  ef 
beetles  are  found  they  are  reported  to 
the  tfii^rict  supervisors  and  from  there 
to    the    State    headquarters    at    Norri.s- 


J'rodtiee  Coniniissioii 
Mereliants  Mii.st  Ae- 
eoiint  on  Hasi.s  of  Sales 

Produce  agents  in  all  instances  should 
account  \o  shippers  on  the  basis  of  i)riccs 
actually    received     in    go<td     faith     fr.tm 
third    per.son.s,    declares    the    Bureau    of 
Agricultural     Economics,    Ignited    States 
Department   of   Agriculture,   in    response 
t«)     iiKpiiries     regardiiifJ     this    particular 
accounting    feature    under    the     Produce 
Agency  Act.     The  bureau  lia.ses  its  po- 
sition   on    the    fact    that    the    Supreme 
Court   of  the   United   States,   as   well   as 
the    State    C«Mirts,    have    held    that    an 
agent  to  sell  can  not  sell  to  himself. 

The     point     has     been     raised     as     to 
whether   an    agent    who   is   making  .sales 
on   track,  charging  therefore  a   commis- 
sion of,  say,  7  per  cent,  and  who  takes 
(»wn  store  for  sale,  must  account  on  the 
part   of  the   contents   of   the   car   to   his 
basis  of  the  price   received   through   the 
store,   or   may   account  on   the   basis   of 
the  price  received  on  track.     Obviously, 
under    the    policy    outlined    above,    the 
bureau    .say.s,   the    agent    must    make   his 
returns    on    the    basis    of    the    price    re- 
ceived   for    sales    through    the    store    for 
the   portion   so   sold,   while   returning  on 
the  basis  of  track  i)rice  for  the  portion 
actually   sold  on   track. 

The  bureau  points  out  that  this  does 
not  compel  produce  commission  mer- 
chants to  handle  produce  through  their 
stores  at  7  per  cent,  or  whatever  the 
track  sales  eomnnssion  may  be,  hut 
that  such  merchants  are  entitled  to  the 
ccnnmissiim  that  is  usual  and  proper 
f«)r  sales  made  through  the  store. 


without  such  troubles  as  retained 
afterbirth,  metritis  and  caked 
udders. 

Union  Grains  is  such  a  good 
conditioner  for  winter  because  it 
is  made  especially  for  dairy  cows. 
Its  protein,  the  backbone  of  any- 
dairy  feed,  comes  from  a  variety 
of  sources— dried  brewers'  grains, 
dried  distillers'  grains,  a  little  from 
cottonseed,  a  good  proportion  from 
old  process  linseed  meal  and  some 
from  gluten  feed.    They  keep  the 
cow's  digestive  system  in  excellent 
condition    and    make    the    ration 
palatable  and  wholesome.    All  are 
combined  in  a  way  that  gives  per- 
fect balance  and  keeps  the  cows  in 
good  health.   Feed  Union  Grains 
to  your  cows  the  year  round.    It 
pays— the  milk  checks  prove  it. 


100Lbi.Net 

miks 


Ubiko  Dairy  Service  Bulletin  Free 

Our  new  bimonthly  dairy  service  bulletin 
will  be  mailed  regularly  to  dairymen  and 
farmers  who  would  like  to  have  it.  Every 
issue  contains  a  helpful  article  on  feeding 
or  some  phase  of  dairying  by  an  authority 
on  the  subject.   Address 

MILLING    COMPANY 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE    UBIKO 
Dept.  L.20 


UNION    GRAINS 

THE  FIRST  DAIRY  FEED  MADE 


Makers  of  Ubiko  World  Record  Feeds 


Ubiko  32  Ration  (32% 
Protein).  For  mixing 
with  home-grown  grama. 

Ubiko  Special  Dairy  Ra- 
tion (20';o  Protein)  — 
sweetened, 


Ubiko  Calf  Meal 
Ubiko  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
Ubiko  Horse  Feed 
Ubiko   World    Record   But- 
termilk Egg  Mash 

And  other  Ubiko  Rations 


Ubiko  Buttermilk  Starting 
Mash  with  Cod-Liver  Oil 

Ubiko  Fattening  Mash 

Ubiko  Scratch  Feed 

Ubiko  All-Mash  Ration* 


More  MONEY 
for 
__  YOUR  MILK 

Write  today  for  descriptive  litera- 
ture and  particulars  of  how  ur. 
Clarks  t'ORITY  MHk ,Stra.ner9 
help  you  get  Grade  "A    test  and 


lO 

_^  •^    ^      IKHI   Jfv^n   R^-, -ll, 

'W*^  fi^  more  money  for  your  milk. 

S^.^'yoC  tnrove"^tVt'o"?ri8"^your  -oney  back  if  it 
f.il«  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt.  Thousands  in  u»r  -  two 
lul^  W  qt  and  18  qt.   Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.     (6) 

P1T1UTT  STAMPING  COMPANY 
dS?!?        ^^  ^Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


-^f^  DR  CLARKS  0  ^^ 

Puritu 

JL     MILK  STRAINER     M. 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 


Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST   CHESTER,  PA 


Uncle    Ab  .says   that   if  yon    kopp   on 
the  level,  you  are  likely  to  climb  higher. 


Read  the  advertisements  in  this  issue  of  the  Milk 
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Multiply  Your  Man-Power 


BY  SEVEN 


Wlun  vou  go  into  the  corn  with  a  McCorinick-Deering 
NCrtical  or  Horizontal  Corn  Binder  vou  are  equipped  to  do  the 
work  of  from  5  to  7  men  with  corn  knives.  And  you  sit  in  com- 
fort   while  you    are   doing  it.      Instead  of   turning  the   standing 

^^-^'Ak         •Aa«.v^         A  \*  xf*  '\^  ^aKavvavA^aT  *J  ^  «•«  ai«>>         vaa&vv  ««««.  aa«.«'a  ^«  «^v^         ai«^«aav«a^^         «aav^ 


McCorniick-Deering  bundles  and  ties  the  corn  for  fast  handling 
without   loss  of  labor  or  corn. 

See  the  latest  corn  binder  improvements  in  the  McCormick- 
Deering  at    your   local   dealers. 


Inlernational  Harvester  Co. 

of  America,  Incorporated 
Philadelphia  Harrisburg  Baltimore 


TRADE 
MARK 


NICE 


REG. 
U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet  ''Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Sow  this   seed     get 
6  to  10  bushels  more 

per  acre and 

better    Wheat    too! 

GUOIM)  from  hand  pirl-ed 
seed  wheat,  the  puiest. 
betit  developed,  k  t  r  o  n  K  <"  ^  t 
strnins  in  .years.  Harvested 
Mnd  eured  especia'ly  for  seed 
l(\irpnses.  free  of  smut  and  dis 
ease.  Small  grains  Rcreened 
out.  lisrht  Krains  blown  oit. 
No  rye,  cockle,  unrlic,  or  other 
weeds.  Its  vifc'or  and  pnr!ty 
a.'-siire  ft,  If)  or  more  additional 
Imshels  to  the  acre.  Heavy 
lieads,  plnmp  prains,  tliat  add 
many  bushels  to  the  bin  and 
conimiiiid  the  highest  market 
prices  Stools  out  extra  well 
—  saves  Seed. 

Hoffman's  new  Wheaf  Book. 
''Better  Wheat  and  More 
Bushels."  with  Free  Samples 
sent  upon  request.  Write  to- 
day. 

A.   H.   HOFFMAN.   INC. 

Box    41 

Landlsville,    Lancaster   Co.,    Pa. 


Safe, 
Sweet  Milk 

Keep  cows  healthy,  bams  and  equipment 
clean,  odorless  and  Kerm-free  with 

8TERILAC 

Thm  Ideal  Sterilizer,  Deodorant, 
Antieefitic  and  Gertnicidm 

In  powder  form.  Non -  [toiBonous,  safe  and 
sure.  Economical.  A  Httle  goes  a  lonK  way. 
Keeps  Btrenif th.  Endorsed  by  experts  and 
practical  dairymen.  Get  hiRher  prices 
for  safe,  sweet  milk.  Send  a  dollar 
today  for  enough 

STERILACtomake  ,^»-j||/|  1111  ivji   - 
a  barrel  of  standard ^^^^iWgJjIVlKjJ    £   | 
strength  solution,  "     /ll^Ull  a  H\i 
or  ask  your  dealer. 

THE 

STERILAC 

COMPANY 

Dept.HH 

North  Chicaco, 

IllinoU 


Money    Qac^ 
Guarantee  -> 


GAL 


■■^"  Seed  Wheat 


Kills 


Calf  and  Cow  Items 

The  most  profitable  dairy  cow  is  one 
tliat  has  no  tendency  to  put  on  flesh, 
has  a  good  appetite  and  a  large  stom- 
ach, indicating  good  consumption  and 
usijimilatiun   capacity. 


Fortv  Million  Dollars  Lost 

"Cut,  dig  out  and  destroy  all  weeds," 
says  Secretary  of  Agriculture  C.  G.  Jor- 
dan.      "Why?       Because  they   cost   the 

IVnnsylvania  farmers  40  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually.  They  are  his  worst  foe. 
Thi.s  is  suflRcienl  argument  for  their  de- 
struction. 

"When  should  this  work  be  done? 
'Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time.' 
While  in  bloom,  before  the  seeds  form, 
grind  your  scythe,  sharpen  your  hoes 
and    get    busy. 

"Who  should  cut  the  weeds?  All 
farmers;  all  owners  or  operators  of  un- 
cultivated land  (who  are  as  a  rule  our 
worst  offenders) ;  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment; manufacturers;  coal  operators; 
railroad  operators,  both  steam  and  elec- 
tric; school  directors;  borough  and  city 
councils;  and  all  other  persons  re.spon- 
sililc  for  lands  overgrown  by  weeds. 
State  Law  Requires  'Wttd  Cutting 

"The  law  of  Pennsylvania  gives  pub- 
lic officials  the  authority  to  cut  and  de- 
stroy two  of  otir  worst  weeds — Canada 
thistle  and  chicory,  and  charge  the  cost 
to  the  owner  of  the  land.  My  stiggestitm 
is  that  you  cut  your  «)wn  weeds,  save 
officials  the  trouble,  and  keep  the  money 
for    the    work    in    your   pocket. 

"Canada  thistle  and  chicory  are  not 
the  only  destructive  weeds.  The  ox-eye 
daisy  is  spreading  very  rapidly  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  should  be  cut  or  dug  out 
before  the  seed  forms.  Wild  mustard  is 
|)ractically  taking  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  in  our  Commonwealth.  Get  after 
it.  The  morning  glory  is  a  real  pest  in 
many  localities.  Turn  your  hogs  in. 
They  will  dig  out  the  large  juicy  roots 
as  they  seem  to  like  them  almost  as  well 
as  corn.  Quack  grass  should  be  hoed  out 
or  mowed  down  before  the  seed  forms. 
Destroy  the  devil's  paint  brush  before 
it  devils  you  to  death. 

"George  A.  Stuart,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
.Agriculture,  can  tell  you  how  to  get  rid 
of  your  wild  garlic.  Do  you  have  wild 
carrots?  Turn  in  your  sheep  and  they 
will  take  care  of  them.  Sheep  are  the 
best  weed  destroyers  we  have  and  also 
give  the  farmer  his  easiest  money. 
They  will  clean  up  your  farm  and  fill 
your  pocketbook.  Cows  will  take  care 
of  elder  bushes  and  other  brush  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  cream  for  your 
strawberries. 


Crops  Made  Rapid 

Progress  in  July 

Crops  generally  have  made  rapid 
progress  during  the  month  of  Jtdy,  says 
the  I'nited  States  Department  of  Ag- 
rlcidture. 

Growth  has  been  favored  by  the  fre- 
quent rains  throughout  the  eastern  p  irt 
of  the  country,  although  this  has  inter- 
fered somewhat  with  haying  and  wheat 
harvesting. 

July  estimates  of  acreage  indicated 
some  increase  in  the  total  crop  area 
over  last  year  but  the  composite  con- 
dition of  the  principal  crops  on  July 
1st  was  not  quite  up  to  the  average. 

The  tendency  of  crop  prices,  the  De- 
partment says,  on  July  2fith,  has  been 
downward  lately,  including  prices  of 
corn,  wheat,  cotton  and  potatoes.  How- 
ever, the  general  price  position  of  farm 
products  stood  at  95  in  May  and  93  in 
June,  the  five  pre-war  years  represent- 
ing par,  that  is   100. 


Penna.  Sells  Over  Billion 
Pounds  Milk  Cooperatively 

More  than  l,lHt,9 13,000  pounds  of 
milk  were  sold  through  cooperative  milk 
marketing  organizatitms  operating  in 
Pennsylvania  last  year,  almost  225,000,- 
000  pounds  more  than  in  1926,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  compiled  by  H.  A.  Hane- 
mann  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets. 

The  1927  cooperative  sales  represent 
2H.5  per  cent  of  the  total  milk  produc- 
tion which  is  estimated  at  4,161,200,000 
pounds.  'I'hc  estimate  of  production 
includes  the  milk  which  is  used  on  farms 
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quently  the  percentage  of  the  total  mar- 
ketable milk  which  was  sold  coopera- 
tively was  considerably  larger  than 
28.5   jier   cent. 

The  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales 
Company,  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  and  the  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  Association,  which 
supply  milk  for  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  City,  respectively,  sold 
94  p.er  cent  or  1,114,041,021  poimds  of 
the  total  amount  of  milk  marketed  co- 
operatively. Local  cooperative  milk  dis- 
tributing plants  and  creameries  sold 
70,(M)0,000  pounds  or  6  per  cent  of  the 
t(»tal  quantity  sold  by  farmers'  organ- 
izations. 

During  1926,  960,658,226  i)ounds  of 
milk  or  23.5  per  cent  of  the  state's  esti- 
mated total  milk  production  of  4,090,- 
320,000  pounds  was  marketed  by  cooper- 
ative marketing  associations.  Local  co- 
operative milk  plants  and  creameries 
handled  7  per  cent  of  the  volume  sold 
and  the  three  large  associations  serving 
the  big  cities  sold  the  balance  or  93  per 
cent  of  all  the  milk  marketed  by  far- 
mers'  associations   in    1926. 


Feed  the  Dairy  Cow 

August  is  one  of  the  danger  months 
for  the  dairy  herd.  Pastures  get  short 
and  many  dairymen  do  not  re;dize  that 
their  cows  need  extra  feed.  The  herd 
should  be  watched  carefully  and  if  ti.e 
milk  flow  shows  a  marked  decrease  or 
the  cows  begin  to  lose  flesli,  give  green 
feed  or  hay  with  grain. 


Take  Care  of  Calves 

Calves  on  pasture  should  be  visited 
frequently,  and  if  the  feed  gets  short 
they  should  receive  grain  or  some  other 
supplemental  feed,  say  State  College 
dairy  specialists.  A  check  in  growth 
always  is  expensive  because  It  dwarfs 
the  animal  and  delays  the  time  that  the 
heifers    shoidd    come    into   n)ilk. 


Not  Quite 

An  American  history  class  in  one  of 
the  high  schools  has  been  having  an  in- 
teresting discussion  of  Civil   war  songs. 

"Now,"  continued  the  teacher,  "who 
can  name  a  song  inspired  by  John 
Brown's    experience?" 

"John  Brown's  body  lies  over  the 
ocean."  exclaimed  one  member  of  the 
class    enthusiastically. 


As  flies  are  inclined  to  go  toward  the 
light,  traps  set  in  bright  places  are  most 
effective. 


for  feeding  calves 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  cut  milk  costs 
in  half  hy  adopting  the  "minimum  milk 
metliod,"  using  drv  skim  milkf  Hund- 
reds of  dairymen  who  sell  all  their  whole 
milk  are  making  this  hig  saving.  They 
simply  mix  a  pound  of  dry  skim  milk 
with  a  gallon  of  water,  making  a  money- 
saving  mixture  which  young  calves  thrive 
on.  And  they  buy  a  pound  of  dry  skim 
milk  for  half  of  what  they  receive  for  a 
gallon  of  whole  milk.  (1  gal.  whole  milk 
contains    1    lb.   milk   solids.) 

AMEEICAN    DBY   MILK    INSTITUTE 
160  North  La  Salle  Street       Boom  720-0 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 
FRFF  ^'■'te   today  for    "Beter  Calves" 
*'**-''-'  bulletin.     State  number  of  calves 
you    feed.     We'll    tell    you   where    to    buy 
Fkim  milk. 

Remixed — t  pound  dry  «t/m  milk  to  I  gallon  of 
Water — /»  aho  good  for  piga  and  poultry 
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January 

Silage  is  a  winter  feed 
fully  as  succulent  and 
palatable  as  that  in  June 
pastures. 

Eleven  per  cent 

More  Milk! 

Build  a 

Concrete  Silo 

Tests  at  the  Vermont  Ex- 
periment Station  showed 
that  a  ration  including  si- 
lage produced  II  percent 
more  milk  than  the  same 
amount  of  dry  corn  fodder. 

More  milk  during  season 
of  peak  prices  means  more 
profit. 

"Concrete  Silo»,  Monolithic  and 
Block"  tells  the  whole  story. 
Write  for  your  free  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organitation  to  improve  and 
extend  (he  use$  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philacklphia 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


I 


Extent  of  Bovine 

Tuberculosis  Reduced 
One-Half  in  Six  Years 

The  extent  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in 
every  county  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  plotted  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  I'nited  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  portrays  graphically 
excellent  progress  in  combating  this  dis- 
ease. This  is  based  on  the  last  of  four 
surveys  showing  the  per  cent  of  tub- 
erculosis among  cattle  to  be  as.  follows: 

Per  cent  of  Cattle 
Year  Tuberculous 

1922   4.0 

1924     3.3 

1926     2.8 

1928  2.0 

The  figures  show  that  bovine  tuber- 
culosis has  apparently  been  reduced  one- 
half  by  the  aggressive  campaign  of  era- 
dication conducted  iiy  Federal,  State, 
and  county  authorities  in  cooperation 
with   cattle  owners. 

The  latest  survey  shows  tliat  areas 
heavily  infected  with  liovine  tulierculosis 
contain  slightly  less  than  (i  per  cent  of 
the  cattle  in  the  United  States.  In 
many  of  these  areas,  moreover,  vig«)rous 
campaigns  of  eradication  are  being  car- 
ried on. 

In  discussing  the  progress  made  thus 
far,  Dr.  A.  E.  Wight,  chief  of  the  Tub- 
erculosis    Eradication     Division     of    the 
Bureau   of    Animal    Industry,  said   "this 
survey    should    be    most   encouraging   to 
those  identified  with  the  campaign,  not 
only  the  oflBcials  but  all  others  interested 
in    the    livestock    industry.     The    survey 
indicates,    however,    that    there    is    still 
much    to    be    accomplished    before    the 
campaign    may    be    considered    as    com- 
pleted.      Comprehensive      programs     of 
work  have  been  adopted  in  several  States 
and  have  been  of  extreme  benefit  to  the 
campaign.     It  is  believed  that  all  States 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  adopt  a  def- 
inite program  of  work." 


THROUGH  ITS 

Dairy  Cattle 

SHOW 


THE 


IRtNlON  "IZy  fAIR 

Has  become  the  show-place 
of  the  East  for  pure  bred 
stock.  Both  exhibitors  and 
buyers  profit  through  this 
easily  accessible  market  and 
each  year  brings  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  sales  made 
directly  on  the  grounds. 

This  year's  exposition   will    be 
held  during  the  week  of 

SEPT.  24-29 

Live    Stock    entries    close 
September  11 

Write   at   once  for  catalogue 

J.  FRED  MARGERUM 
General  Manager 


Third  Annual  Cumberland 
County  Dairy  Show 

The  third  annual  Cumberland  County 
Dairy  Show  will  be  held  at  Mt.  View 
Park.  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Cumberland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  August  22  and  23,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cumberland  County 
Holstein  Breeders'  Association,  the 
Cumlierland  County  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation, and  tlie  Cumberland  County 
Agricultural    Extension    Association. 

Seventeen  classes  of  pure  bred  and 
grade  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  will  be 
exhibited.  There  are  six  classes  of 
males,  eigiii  classes  of  fciimica,  auv. 
three  group  clases.  The  latter  consists 
of  dairy  herd,  four  cows  in  milk;  pro- 
duce of  dam,  two  females,  any  age;  and 
get  of  sire,  four  animals,  any  age,  three 
must   be   females. 

The  judging  of  these  classes  will  be 
done  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Beam  of  the  Dairy 
Husbandry  Department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Colege,  beginning  at  noon 
on   Wednesday,   August  22nd. 

A   number   of  educational   demonstra- 
tions will  be  given  on  Thursday,  Aug- 
ust    23rd,     these     demonstrations     will 
cover  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Cow 
Testing     Association    Work.     Tliese     in- 
clude:   "The   Economic    Value   of  Dairy 
Mentality";    "The    Best    Way    to   Judge 
a^    Dairy    Cow";     "Get-of-Sire" ;     "How 
Many    of    a    BuH's    Progeny    Sliould    be 
Shown?";    "Sanitation    in    Milk    Produc- 
tion"; and  a  judging  contest  for  adults. 
In   addition   to   the   above   demonstra- 
tion work  there  will  be  an  address  by 
Dr.  C.  G.  Jordan,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture  of   the    State   of    Pennsylvania. 

More  than  200  cows  of  the  1  est  type 
and  best  producers  in  Cumberland 
County  will  be  shown  at  this  exhibition. 
Everything  is  free  to  the  public,  and 
all  lovers  of  good  dairy  cattle  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend  the  show.  The 
show    is   strictly   educational. 


iNIiist   Serve  Milk 

In  Original  Bottles 

Several  prosecutions  of  proprietors  of 
hotels,  restaurants  and  dining  rooms 
have  been  neces.sary  already  this  sum- 
mer for  not  serving  milk  to  patrons  in 
the  capped  bottles  as  delivered  from  the 
dairies. 

This  has  prompted  Dr.  James  W. 
Kellogg,  director-chief  chemist  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry 
to    issue    the    following   statement: 

"Owing  to  the  danger  of  the  con- 
tamination of  milk  during  tlie  summer 
months,  special  agents  of  the  Bureau 
are  giving  their  attention  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Milk  Container  Law, 
which  requires  all  milk  sold  for  drink- 
ing purposes  to  be  dispensed  in  the  or- 
iginal bottles  supplied  by  the  dairies  to 
hotels,   restaurants   and   dining  rooms. 

This  means  that  original  bottles  filled 
and  capped  by  the  milk  distributors  shall 
he  served  without  removal  of  caps  and 
not  the  use  of  bottles  filled  by  food- 
dispensing  places  from  bulk  and  served 
either   with   or   without  caps. 

"The  health  of  the  public  can  only 
lie  protected  and  contamination  of  milk 
prevented  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
requirements. 

"It  has  been  necessary  recently  to 
bring  several  actions  against  persons 
dispensing  milk  which  was  not  served  in 
the  original  container  received  from  the 
dairies  but  which  was  served  in  bottles 
which  were  filled  from  bulk  in  the 
kitchens  of  the  hotels  or  restaurants. 


Trenton  Fair 

The  following  announcement  of 
Judges  of  livestock  for  the  Tri-State 
Fair,  to  be  held  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  diring 
the  week  of  September  24th  t^  29th  Ins 
been  made  by  the  Fair  Management. 

September  26th,  Holsteins,  R.  K. 
Haeger.  Algeriguin,  Illinois;  Berkshires 
and  Poland  China  Hogs,  H.  H.  Havner, 
State  College,  Pa.  September  2(ith. 
Brown  Swiss  Cattle,  R.  E.  Hae-er; 
Guernsey,  W.  K.  Hepburn,  Plymouth, 
Mass.;  Duroc  Jersey  and  Chester  White; 
Hogs,   C.   v..    Meahan,   Dayton,  Ohio. 

September  27th,  Jersey  Cattle,  Georgr 
C.  White  Storr.^  Conn.;  Ayreshires. 
John  Cochrane,  Bernardsville,  N.  J.; 
Hampshire  Swine,  H.  H.  Havner;  Sheep. 
William    Cormwell,    State    College.     Pa. 


New  Dairy  Equip- 
ment Consolidation 

A  new  corporation,  to  he  know  as  the 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation  has  been 
formed  which  consolidates  a  number  of 
the  important  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors  of   dairy   equipment    supplies? 

Included  in  the  new  corporation  are 
the  Wright-Ziegler  Corporation,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Cherry-Bassett  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.;  John  W.  Ladd,  Detroit,  Mich.;  D. 
H.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.; 
J.  G.  Cherry  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Mich.; 
A.  H.  Barker-Goodhue  Co.,  Chicago  and 
the  Milwaukee  Dairy  Supply  Mfg.,  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Walter  Cherry  is 
president  of  the  new  corporation  while 
I.oomis  Burrell  is  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  .     , 


Dairy  and  Poultry 
Feeds 

That  Produce  Results 
Farm  Supplies  of  all  Kinds 

Ask  Us  for  Prices 

Scheideler  Bros. 

LAWRENCE  STA.,  N.  J. 

Phone  593 


Lime-Marl 


^ is  vour  best 

SOIL  SWEETENh'R.  More 
satisfactory  and  econonm.il 
than  any  other  form  of  lime. 
Acts  quickly,  is  fully  av.iil- 
able,  has  no  burning  cft'ects. 
Is  fine  and  dry.  Brings  best 
results  at  least  cost  per  acre. 

Low  in  cost.  Write  for  prices  de- 
livered your  station. 

Natural  Lime-Marl  Co., 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

(Two  Plants  on  B.  &  O.  Railroad) 


CRUiVIB    O    Hanging 

STANCHIONS 


Also  Water  Bowls 
Litter  Carriers 
Feed  Carriers 
Steel  Stalls 
Steel  Partitions 

1    can    SAVE    MONEY    for 

you.      Send  for  booklet. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  2,  Forcstville,  Conn. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

jHIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  alt  kinds  oj  callle 

Holsteins  —  Guernseys  — Jerseys 

A  Specially 

All  COWS  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  reteat  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Radium  is  Restoring 
Health  to  Thousands 

No  tnpdiciiic.  drui-'K  or  dietinir.  .'uht  » 
lichl,  small,  coiiifrrliMf  iti"\in'ii>ivr  Ridio- 
AeCivo  Pad,  worn  nn  flic  )>n  k  !•>  day  and 
over  the  stoiiiacli  at  ninht.  Sold  "n  free 
trial.  You  .  iin  be  siio  it  is  lielpiiiir  you 
before  you  buy  it.  <>v.r  i:>i»,((i»0  sold  on 
this  plnn.  Tlioufsaiids  hive  writt'ii  us  that 
it  h.-a'ed  Iheni  of  Nt-uritis  Rheu'<  aiis  n. 
Hi'zh  Hlood  Pressure.  Const  ip  it  on.  Nervo  is 
Prostrafion,  llenrt,  Lunps,  Liver.  Kid"Py  mid 
Hladder  trouble,  etc.  No  matter  what  you 
have  tried:  or  what  your  troiMe  may  be. 
try  neunon's  Kidio  Aetive  Solar  Pad  at  our 
,isk.  Write  today  for  KHKK  Trail  olTer 
and  dosiriplive  lilvniture.  K  idimii  A|.|)':- 
aire  Co..  lU'  Uradbiiry  lUd:..  I  os  An  •eles, 
Cal 


Alfalfa  Hay   For   Sale 

New  crop  ready  for  shipment  by  July 
15.     Write  for  delivered  prices  to 

JOHN  DEVLIN  HAY  CO.,  Inc. 
192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Sell  Boarder  Hens 

I, OH  ling  hens  in  the  farm  flock  eat  np 
the  profits  the  busy  bidtlies  make, 
(lood    pmiltryinen    soon    bClld    tUcill    to 

the  butcher. 
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A  DK  LAVAL  MILKER  IS  USED  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF    CERTIFIED    MILK    AT    THE    HI(;HLAND    (IUERNSEY 
DAIRY,  OWNED  BY  MR.  ROY  C.   KINSEY  AT  ROANOKE,  VA.  THIS  IS  ONE  OF  MANY  SIMILAR  INSTALLATIONS. 

'Hevf  Methods  of 
Cleaning  and  Sterilizing 
Milkers  Noi^  Give  De  Laval  Users 
Still  Greater  Satisfaction 

THE  De  Laval  Milker  was  made  to  milk  cows  faster,  better  and  more  economi- 
cally than  could  be  done  by  any  other  method.  Before  it  was  placed  upon 
the  market,  24  years  were  spent  in  its  development — it  was  right  in  principle,  de- 
sign and  construction  before  it  was  ever  offered  for  sale.  And  because  of  this, 
more  than  one  million  cows  the  world  over  are  now  being  milked  in  less  time  and 
with  less  labor,  and  better,  than  they  were  ever  milked  before. 

The  production  of  clean  milk  with  the  De  Laval  has  always  been  given  im- 
portant consideration.  The  De  Laval  Milker  was  designed  and  constructed  so 
that  every  part  was  readily  accessible  and  could  be  washed  and  kept  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  De  Laval  users  have  always  been  instructed  in  the  best  known  methods 
of  caring  for  their  milkers — and  over  94%  Off  the  De  Laval  users  state  their 
milkers  are  easy  to  keep  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

To  perfect  still  better  methods  of  cleaning  and  sterilizing  milkers,  De  Laval 
e»igineers  have  been  experimenting  for  several  years,  and  as  a  result  of  this  re-  , 

search  important  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  science  and  practice  of  milk- 
er sanitation  and  two  very  simple  methods  have  been  developed  so  that  clean  milk 
can  be  produced  under  any  conditions  and  in  the  least  time.  These  methods  are 
now  available  for  milker  users  everywhere. 

The  best  'way  to  keep  a  milker  clean  is^never  let  it  get  dirty* 

The  "dirt"  in  a  milker  consists  almost  wholly  of  the  natural  ingredients  of 
milk  in  a  decomposed  state.  Ordinarily  a  milker — that  is,  those  parts  which  the 
milk  touches — does  not  get  "dirty"  while  it  is  in  use.  It  gets  "dirty"  between 
milkings. 

If  all  traces  of  the  pure,  clean  milk  in  the  teat-cups,  tubes  and  pail  are  re- 
moved immediately  after  the  milking  is  finished,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  this 
milk  to  turn  into  filth. 

The  De  Laval  methods  of  cleaning  and  sterilizing  milkers  accomplish  these 
results  easily  and  quickly,  and  when  properly  carried  out  will  produce  milk  of  any 
desired  quality  including  market  milk  of  all  grades.  Grade  A  Milk,  Certified  Milk 
or  Special  Baby  Milk.  They  can  be  readily  adopted  by  all  milker  users.  They  are 
completely  described  in  a  booklet  entitled  "De  Laval  Methods  of  Cleaning  and 
Sterilizing  Milkers,"  which  can  be  obtained  from  your  nearest  De  Laval  Author- 
ized Dealer,  or  from  the  nearest  office  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


s* 


M 


% 


New  York 

16S  Broadway 


Chicago 

400  Jackson  Blvd. 


San  Francisco 

61  Bcale  St. 


Thk  Dk  Laval,  Skparator  Co. 

I'Ifase   .m-nd    mo    fror    of    chartro   booklet    "De    Laval   Methods 
of  Clcanini;  and  StcrilizinK  Milkers." 


Method    of    milking;    now    used 


(state   make   of   milker) 


I   milk 


cows. 


Quality   of    milk   beintt    produced    

Name      

I'     '^    State 


SEND  COUPON  tor 
complete  information  on 
tiie  new  De  Laval  methods 

of  cleaning  ndlkers 


^ 


The  De  Laval 

Suction  Method 

of  Cleaning  Millcers 

A  SIMPLE,  practical  and  quick 
method  of  cleaning  milkers,  by 
means  of  which  Grade  A  milk  can  be 
produced,  now  being  used  successful- 
ly on  many  farms.  The  milkers  do 
not  need  to  be  taken  apart  except 
once  a  week  or  so,  and  then  only  for 

linrr    insnpnfinn    nnH    cf rpfnViintr      TViia 

method  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
starting  with  a  clean  milker  and  nev- 
er letting  It  get  dirty,  as  follows: 


(1)  Cold  Woeer. 
Twice  a  day.  Im- 
mediately after  each 
milking,  attach  the 
milker  unit  to  the 
vacuum  line  and 
suck  cold  water 
through  each  unit 
until  all  the  milk 
is  removed.  Thi% 
miMt  he  done  after 
every  milking,  and 
immediately. 


(2)  Hot  Water.  Twice  a  day,  immediately 
after  each  milking,  suck  through  each  unit 
nt  least  one  gallon  of  scalding  water ;  the 
hotter  the  better,  but  it  must  be  at  least  150° 
Fahrenheit.  The  hot  water  removes  all 
traces  of  butter-fat  from  the  rubber  parts 
and  cleans  the  milker. 

(3)  Sterilizing.  After  the  milker  is  cleaned 
it  can  be  kept  clean  until  the  next  milking 
by  means  of  the  De  Laval  Solution  Rack.  This 

device  overcomes 
any  objections  here- 
tofore encountered 
in  the  use  of  chem- 
ical solutions  for 
sterilizing  milkers. 
It  fills  the  teat-cups 
and  tubes  full  of 
solution  and  elim- 
inates the  possibil- 
ity of  air  pockets. 
With  this  device 
the  solution  can  be 
used  but  once  so  it 
is  always  full 
strength,  and  since 
the  solution  is  ap- 
plied only  to  the 
inside  of  the  rub- 
bers very  little  is 
required.  Sold  by 
Authorized  Df  La- 
val   Dealers. 


NO.    0620    DE    LAVAL 
SOLUTION   RACK 


Alpha  Exhaust  Water  Heater 


introducing    back    pressure. 


Ions   of   water. 
Dealers. 


Provides  a  con- 
venient and  eco- 
nomical means  of 
heating  water  for 
washing  milkers. 
Designed  for  use 
with  Alpha  En- 
gines but  can  be 
attached  to  most 
all  engines.  It  is 
scientifically  de- 
signed to  absorb 
all  the  exhaust 
gases  from  the  en- 
gine for  heating 
purposes  without 
It    holds    3}    gal- 


Sold   by   Authorized  De   Laval 


The  De  Laval  Preeeure  Methad 
of  Cleaning  Milkers 

This  method  is  par- 
ticularly well  adapt- 
ed for  the  producer 
of  certified  or  spe- 
cial low-count  milk 
of  any  kind,  who 
has  steam  and  run- 
ning water  available. 
It  is  the  ideal  method 
for     Buch     producers. 

After  milking,  the 
teat-cups  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  racks 
and  supported  in  a 
■  vertical  position,  as 
>  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, while  the 
milk  tubes  are  at- 
tached to  the  lower 
cocks.  Cold  water, 
under  full  pressure, 
is  forced  through  the 
teat-cups  until  it  runs  clear.  Steam  is  then 
turned  on,  full  pressure,  thus  forcing  warm 
water  through  the  teat-cups,  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Next  the  water  is  partly  turned  off  so  that 
scalding  hot  water  is  forced  through  the  teat- 
cups,  giving  them  a  thorough  boiling  out. 

After  the  milker  is  thoroughly  cleaned  it 
may  be  sterilized  with  steam  or  the  milk  tubes 
may  be  connected  with  the  solution  racks, 
which  are  opened  permitting  the  milk  tubes 
and  teat-cups  to  fill  with  solution,  where  they 
remain  until  the  next  milking.  Sold  by 
Authorized    De    Laval    Dealers. 


No.  0664  De  Laval  Prei- 
•ure    Cleaning    and    Ster- 
ilizing   Device 


% 
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The  American  Institute  of  Cooperation 

and  My  Trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


Till-  {TfiKTiil  .stvssions  «»f  tlio  Fourtli 
\iiniial  gatl  erinj;  of  the  American  lii- 
-^litute  of  Cooperation  was  held  tills 
yciir  at  tlic  University  of  CaliforniH, 
lk'rl<eley,  California  and  ctivered  the 
ciistoniary  wide  range  of  study  having 
f(»  do  with  the  cooperative  marketing 
program  in  tlie  various  fields  of  agri- 
culture throughout  tlie  Ignited  States. 
Tlic  entire  grou])  of  study  covered  a 
period  running  from  July  9th  to  August 
Uh,  althougli  that  devoted  p  irtinilarly 
lo  the  dairy  iiidiisfry  covered  a  two 
weeks  session   from   ,Iuly   l(i   to  July  27. 

At  this  session  I  lia:i  heen  jil  cerl  up- 
on tiie  program  to  address  and  discuss 
the  subject  of  tlie  "Aims  and  Methods 
of  Collective  Hargaining"  in  which  the 
general  program,  principles  and  meth- 
ods  of   the   Inter-State    Milk    Producers' 


delivered  direct  to  a  wagon  and  the 
other  where  the  grain  is  directly  sacked. 
The  wheat  after  thrashing  is  hauled 
directly  to  the  grain  elevator. 

We  then  passed  through  Colorado  and 
Arizona.  In  Arizona  we  traveled  nearly 
all  day  through  the  Desert  Sectiiin.  We 
pau.sed  briefly  at  tiie  (Jrand  Canyon  of 
Arizona.  Here  we  took  a  trip  down  the 
Canyon  on  mule-back.  It  was  a  won- 
derful trij).  Any  man  or  woman  who 
is  not  nervous  sliould  not  miss  tl  is  trip. 
Of  cjMirse  the  mule  knows  his  way  and 
has  his  own  idea  as  to  how  it  is  done. 
At  times  they  pause  at  the  brink  of  a 
sheer  drop  of  3()00  feet — but  he  appeared 
.satislied  and  so  must  the  rider.  We 
then  went  direct  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal- 
ifornia, arriving  there  in  mid  afternoon 
on  July  8th. 


Some   Observations   in   the    Big 

Dairy   Regions   of  Europe 

CLYDE  L.  KING 


aiy  trip  was  planned  ny  iiic  oraeers  oi 
the  Inter-State  Milk  I'roducers'  Associ- 
ation. They  directed  me  to  go  into 
each  of  tlie  leading  dairy  districts.  I 
also  got  into  the  homes  and  the  barns 
of  dirt  farmers. 

I  got  into  France,  into  middle  and 
North  (Jermany,  into  Denmark,  Eng- 
land,   Scotland    and    the    Channel    Isles. 

I  saw  the  native  homes  of  The  Hol- 
steins,  The  Danish  Reds,  The  Ayrshires, 
The  Ilerefords,  The  Dairy  Short  Horns, 
The  Jerseys  and  The  (luernseys. 

The.se  countries  all  lie  to  the  north  of 
here.  Their  climate  is  cooler  in  summer, 
but  warmer  in  winter.  They  are  all 
essentially  grass  countries.  Oats  and 
wheat  thrive.  Corn  does  not  even  make 
good  silage.  Oats,  field  peas  and  vetch 
make     a     good     combination     for     hay. 


omni  narrow  or  urag  is  men  run  over 
the  pasture  to  distribute  the  manure 
so  as  to  prevent  the  strong  s])ots  every 
dairyman  is  all  too  familiar  with.  The 
pasture  is  then  given  a  dressing  of 
nitrates.  Not  a  heavy  dressing  is  used, 
often  but  about   100  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Each  pasture  is  thus  grazed  and  treated 
in  rotation.  The  sixth  or  seventh  pas- 
ture may  not  be  grazed  but  kept  for 
hay  if  pasture  No.  1  is  ready  and  the 
season  good. 

The   essentials    are: 

1.     Rest  the  pasture. 

Keep  the  milk  cows  on  the  young 
grass  rich   in  prottin. 
Fertilize  to  meet  the  soil  and  pas- 
ture  needs   of   each   dairyman. 

I  talked  with  many  dairymen,  large 
and  small,  about  this  plan.     Those  who 


2. 
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AJview  in  the  "Big  Valley^District/'  of  Mifflin  County,  Penna.    A  typical  dairyingjsection. 
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.Association     were     presented     and     dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length.     My  for 
mal  address  was  printed  in   full  in  the 
August    issue    of    the    Milk    Producers' 
Review  and  needs   no  repetition  in  this 
article. 
Impressions    of   Western    Agrictjltural 
Activities 

In  addition  to  attending  the  formal 
.sessions  of  the  Institute  at  Berkeley, 
California,  the  various  groups  gathered 
at  Los  Angeles,  California,  for  an  ex- 
tended trip  of  one  week,  when  the  vari- 
ous cooperative  industries  throughout 
that  section  were  studied. 

The  group  from  the  eastern  section  of 
the  United  States  included  I.  W.  Heaps, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Maryland 
Stale  Dairymen's  Association,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  John  McCiill,  Jr.,  secretary 
of  the  Maryland-Virginia  Milk  l^roduc- 
ers'  Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
my.self.  This  group  was  joined  later  by 
C.  W.  Waid,  Ohio  State  Department  <»f 
Agriculture,  Columbus,  Ohio  and  A.  B. 
Ilutter  of  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Feder- 
ation and  others. 

The  eastern  group  left  on  July  3rd. 
We  noted  that  in  Ohio  the  wheat  crop 
was  almost  a  failure,  that  the  oats  crop 
was  good  and  corn  crop  fair.  After 
leaving  Chicago  we  traveled  through 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  In  the  latter 
state  we  saw  acres  and  acres  of  wheat 
fields.  Here  we  were  also  alile  to  see 
the  operation  of  the  monster  "combines," 
reaping  and  thrashing  the  wheat  in  one 
operation.  Two  types  of  "combines" 
were  used,  one  by  which  the  wheat  was 


Oil  Monday  morning,  July  0th,  the 
I'ield  Trips  to  the  various  cooperative 
packing  plants  and  visits  to  various 
farm.s,  members  of  cooperatives,  in  that 
section  was  resumed.  The  walnut 
growing  industry  was  studied  on  the 
first  day  trip.  We  also  visited  new 
"Avocado"  Fruit  Packing  plants,  and 
heard  addresses  by  representatives  iden- 
tified with  the  cooperative  growing  and 
marketing  of  this   product. 

The  Poultry  Producers  of  California 
showed  us  their  egg  packing  and  feed 
mixing  plant.  Here  they  cleaned  and 
graded  the  eggs  and  dipped  them  in  oil 
before  they  went  to  the  cold  storage 
warehouses. 

We  also  visited  the  California  Wal- 
nut Growers  Exchange,  where  officials 
of  the  organization  explained  in  detail 
their  operating  methods.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  every  walnut  is  stamp- 
ed and  graded  before  shipment.  This 
days  trip  took  us  through  the  largest 
walnut  growing  section  of  California. 
A  visit  was  then  made  to  one  of  the 
large  Lemon  Packing  Plants.  Every 
lemon  is  graded  and  packed  in  paper. 
The  paper  has  the  advertising  matter 
printed  on  it,  but  so  far  they  have  not 
stamped  the  lemon  itself. 

A  visit  was  then  made  to  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Growers  Exchange.  One  of 
the  largest  cooperative  plants  in  Calif- 
ornia. In  this  plant  the  oranges  were 
gr.ided  and  stamped.  This  plant  also 
manufactures  orangeade.  It  was  good, 
we  sampled  it.  Later  we  visited  one  of 
(Continued  on  page  2) 


Concentrates    must    be   purchased.     Hay 
and    grass   are    their    first   consideration. 

The  Germans  and  the  English  par- 
ticularly are  making  great  strides  in 
pasture  cultivation.  I  think  we  might 
learn  a  great  deal  from  their  methods. 
Tliey  do  not  have  blue  grass.  They 
select  grasses  suited  to  their  climate 
and  soil. 

New  Methods  in  Pasture  Cultivation 

Their  new  methods  in  pasture  culti- 
vation center  in  two  practices:  Resting 
the  pasture,  and  wider  use  of  commer- 
cial fertilization. 

First  their  grazing  lands  are  fenced 
off  into  small  areas.  The  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  have  from  five  to  seven  pas- 
tures in  the  total  amount  needed  for 
grazing.  The  pastures  are  small  enough 
so  that  the  cows  will  eat  the  grass 
down   well   in  about  a  week. 

The  first  step  is  to  analyze  the  pas- 
ture soil.  If  sour  it  is  limed  as  needed. 
If  other  special  soil  ingredients  are  want- 
ing, these  are  supplied.  With  ordiaary 
soil,  the  pasture  is  given  a  good  dress- 
ing of  general  fertilizer  in  early  spring. 

When  the  grass  is  ready  for  grazing 
in  the  spring,  all  the  cows  are  turned 
out  onto  pasture  No.  1.  When  the  grass 
on  this  pasture  is  fairly  eaten  down,  the 
milk  cows  are  put  onto  Pasture  No.  2, 
and  the  dry  cows  are  left  to  clean  up 
Pasture  No.  1.  When  the  milk  cows 
have  eaten  the  "cream"  off  of  Pasture 
No.  2,  they  go  to  No.  3,  and  the  dry 
cows   clean   up   No.  2. 

Pasture  No.  1  is  then  mowed  to  keep 
down  undesirable  weeds  and  grasses.    A 


had  given  the  plan  a  fair  trial  claimed 
the    following   advantages: 

1.  The  milk  output  from  the  pas- 
tures was  just  about  doubled. 

2.  No  grains  were  necessary  when 
the  «ows  were  on  grasses,  nour- 
ished in  this  fashion,  as  the  high- 
est protein  content  is  in  the  young 
grasses. 

3.  Pasturing  comes  at  least  two  weeks 
earlier  in  the  spring  and  lasts  at 
least  two  weeks  longer  in  the 
autumn. 

4.  Resting  the  pastures  paid  for  the 
fencing  and  rotation  regardless  of 
fertilization. 

5.  Savings   in   feed   and   the   increased 

output  in  milk  paid  with  profits 
for  all  Wie  labor  and  fertilizer 
costs. 

To  be  sure  there  were  difficulties. 
Sometimes  the  cows  had  to  get  used  to 
the  grass  thus  fertilized.  Sometimes  it 
was  difficult  to  judge  grass  needs  and 
hay  needs  for  farmers  without  barns 
big  enough  to  store  the  surplus  hay. 
One  farmer  told  me  he  feared  ammonia 
sulphate  encouraged  sterility,  but  ex- 
perience generally  was  strong  against 
this. 

Climatic  and  soil  conditions  diflFcr. 
Careful  study  and  experiment  is  needed 
before  the  practice  ought  lo  be  widely 
adopted  here.  But  this  is  by  all,  the 
outstanding  contriliution  thai  European 
farmers  and  scientists  are  now  making. 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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The  American  Institute  of  Cooperation 

and  My  Trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast 

H.  D.   ALLEBACH 


(Continued 

the  District  Exclianges  of  tlie  California 
Fruit  Growers,  examined  the  plant  and 
had  its  operation  explained.  We  also 
traveled  tiironpli  what  is  known  as  t  e 
Citrus  Fruit  Country  section  of  C  di- 
fornia,  to  experiment  stations  of  the 
I'niversity  of  California,  which  are  lo- 
cated in  v;irious  sections  of  the  state. 
where  am(»njr  other  tilings  they  have 
large  orange  and  lemon  groves.  Cali- 
fornia in  locating  its  experiment  stations 
in  various  sections  of  the  state  lias  made 
a  distinct  forward  step.  Its  general 
headquarters  are  at  Berkeley,  but  in- 
terested producers  can  study  conditions 
at  some  one  of  the  numerous  stations 
close  to  his  own  home. 

We  made  inspections  of  orange  groves 
and  in  one  instance  an  entire  row  of 
trees  had  hcen  set  aside  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  tiie  visitors,  .mil  we  enjoyed 
the  fruit  too.  No  second  invitation  was 
necessary. 

The  route  then  led  hack  toward  Los 
Angeles,  through  thousands  of  acres  of 
various  kinds  of  citrus  fruit  groves  and 
through  the  lemon  producing  area.  We 
stopped  at  the  Corona  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange,  wiiere  its  methods  were  ex- 
plained to  us.  This  last  days  trip  cov- 
ered an  aggregate  of  150  miles  and 
covered  many  of  tlic  imjiortant  produc- 
tion areas  of  the  citrus  fruit  section. 

On  Wednesday,  July  llth,  two  tours 
were  available,  one  to  tiie  Los  Angeles 
retail  producers  markets,  the  other  to  a 
large  hatchery  and  typical  dairy  farm. 
Our  group  took  tlie  market  trip.  This 
included  breakfast  at  the  market  house 
and  then  visited  the  Exchange  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers.  At  this  ex- 
change they  bought  and  sold  almost 
everything  in  the  line  of  fruit  grown  in 
that  country,  also  butter  and  eggs.  We 
also  attended  for  a  brief  period,  the 
weekly  Board  meeting  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  We  made 
a  brief  visit  to  Universal  City,  at  Holly- 
wood, where  we  drove  all  over  the  Uni- 
versal Motion  Picture  section.  It  was  a 
highly  interesting  trip.  Later  a  session 
was  held  at  the  Alexandria  Hotel,  where 
addresses  were  made  i)y  representatives 
of  the  various  cooperatives  in  that  sec- 
tion. 

A  trip  was  also  made  to  the  Chal- 
lenge Cooperative  Creamery  Association, 
one  of  the  largest  butter  marketing  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States.  We 
inspected  the  plant  and  some  of  the 
officers  explained  tlieir  operation  and 
methods.  We  also  visited  a  milk  dis- 
tributing plant  operated  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Producers  Association  and  learn- 
ed the  details  of  its  operation  and 
management. 

We  then  visited  Fresno,  California, 
where  we  were  met  by  representatives 
of  the  Sun  Maid  Haisin  Growers.  We 
visited  a  raisin  packing  i)lant,  saw  many 
grape  vineyards  in  that  section,  (with 
the  thermometer  at  107  degrees  in  the 
shade,  and  no  shade),  visited  the  plant 
of  the  Danish   Creamery  Company. 

The  next  day  we  visited  Napa 
County,  California.  Napa  County  is 
the  centre  of  the  Prune  Growing  Sec- 
tion. We  inspected  the  prune  picking 
plants  in  that  section  and  also  visited 
one  of  the  largest  wine  cellars  in  that 
district.  In  tliis  cell.ir  wine  was  l)eing 
made  for  religious  purpo.se8  only  and 
there  was  not  a  preacher  in  the  group. 
The  prune  orchards  of  this  section  are 
large  and  the  crop  is  handled  on  a  co- 
operative basis. 


from  page  1 ) 

We  then  visited  Samona  (.'ounty  where 
we  were  met  by  a  group  of  farmers 
interested  in  apjile  growing.  We  saw  the 
l)hiiit  of  tlu'  Gravcnstcin  Api)le  Pack- 
ing Association,  one  of  the  largest  co- 
ojicrative  ai)ple  growing  sections,  it  is 
said,  in  the  world.  We  also  visited 
several  egg  and  i)oultry  i^acking  i)lants 
in  this  section  and  a  large  hatchery  hav- 
ing a   capacity    of    1,80(M)(K)   eggs. 

On  July  15th,  after  having  arrived  at 
Berkeley,  we  paid  a  brief  vis't  to  San 
Francisco  and  incidently  the  weatlier 
was   almost  cold   enough   to   freeze  you. 

The  road  of  the  coojieratives  on  tiie 
Pacific  Slope  is  not  all  rosy.  In  the 
grai)e  and  prune  industry  conditions  arc 
extremely  unfavorable.  In  .some  indus- 
tries farmers  were  signed  up  for  a  de- 
finite term  of  years.  New  cooperatives 
grew  up  rapidly  at  the  higli  prices  ob- 
tained for  the  product,  which  has  since 
declined  owing  to  excessive  jiroductlon, 
and  the  result  is  tiiat  some  of  the  co- 
operatives now  hold  but  a  n  eager  num- 
ber of  the  producers  as  members.  They 
have  lost  their  control. 

In  some  cases  this  over  production 
has  been  due  to  land  speculation.  \'ast 
acreages  of  iraisin  grapes  anc^  i;rune 
were  developed,  planted  and  sold  in  10 
and  20  acre  farms  at  top  ])rices.  Tt>- 
day  many  of  the  hanks  either  own  or 
hold  mortgages  on  these  farms  and  at 
high  prices  too.  And  they  can't  be 
moved  at  the  price. 

Large  cooperatives  were  built  up  over 
night  and  in  many  cases  the  land-owner 
and  even  the  land  itself  was  tied  up 
cooperatively  and  could  only  be  trans- 
ferred, subject  to  that  agreement,  which 
means  that  the  product  had  to  be  sold 
according  to  the  original  owners  agree- 
ment. 

These  things  were  all  very  nice  as 
long  as  the  price  was  high,  but  became 
disastrous,  when  through  outside  com- 
l)etition,  the  price  declined. 

Conditions  of  this  character,  on  the 
whole  do  not  only  prevail  on  tlie  Paci- 
fic Coast.  I  saw  the  same  conditions  in 
the  middle  western  territory.  These 
conditions  have  roused  the  interest  of 
the  business  man  of  the  west  who  is 
anxious  to  have  something  done  for  the 
farmer. 

The  main  difficulty  to  my  mind  is 
definite   uncontrolled   production. 

The  Institute  Sessions  Open 
Following  this  extended  trip  througii 
tlie  cooperative  fruit  growing  and  poul- 
try sections  of  California,  where  the 
visitors  were  able  to  get  first  hand  in- 
formation of  conditions,  both^  in  re- 
spect to  growing  and  marketing,  the 
formal  sessions  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Cooperation  were  begun  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal- 
ifornia,   on    Monday,    July    16th. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  about 
200  persons  at  the  various  meetings,  the 
major  part  of  those  present  being  from 
the  western  section  of  the  country. 

The  first  address  was  made  by  Lloyd 
S.  Tenny,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics,  United  States  Pe- 
partment  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
who  outlined  "The  Present  Situation  in 
Agricultural  Cooperation."  Mr.  Tenny 
made  an  outstanding  address  (since  Mr. 
Tenny's  i)resentation  of  this  address  he 
has  resigned  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  and 
will  be  identified  with  cooperative  mar- 
keting endeavors  in  California.) 
(Oontinued  on  page  6) 


BI-Monthly  Meeting  of  Directors 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 


The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  was 
held  at  its  headcpiarters  in  the  Flint 
Building,  Philadcl|)hia,  Pa.,  on  August 
l.itli  and   Kith,  1928. 

Those  who  attended  tlie  meeting  in- 
chided  II.  D.  Allehacli,  president;  Fred- 
crick  Shangle,  vice  president;  Hal])h  I. 
/oilers,    assistant    secretary;    Robert    F. 
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assistant  treasurer  and  the  following 
directors:  S.  K.  Andrews,  J.  H.  Ben- 
nctch,  Ira  J.  Book,  E.  H.  Donovan,  E. 
Nelson  James,  J.  W.  Keith,  H.  I.  Lau- 
vT,  S.  Blaine  Lehman,  A.  K.  Marvel, 
I.  V.  Otto,  E.  U.  Pennington,  J.  A.  Poor- 
haugh,  C.  F.  Preston,  Albert  Sarig,  C. 
C.  Tallman,  R.  I.  Tussey,  Harry  B. 
Stewart,  S.  U.  Troutman,  Frank  P.  Wil- 
lits  and  A.  B.  Waddington.  There  was 
a  one  hundred  per  cent  attendance  of 
the  directors. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  Directors 
meeting  and  those  oil  the  Executive 
Committee,  covering  meetings  held  June 
5th,  June  25th,  .Vugust  10th  and  August 
15tii,   were   ai)proved. 

A  report  from  II.  W.  Balderston,  fcc- 
retary,  who  has  been  attending  the  .ses- 
sions of  the  Worlds  Dairy  Congress, 
London,  England,  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Dairy  Council,  was  read  to  the  directors 
by  assistant  secretary  Zollers.  Tliis  let- 
ter presented  a  brief  outline  of  dairy- 
ing conditions  generally  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales  and  otlier  countries. 

Robert  F.  Brinton,  treasurer,  present- 
ed a  report  of  the  financial  standing  of 
the  association  for  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  1928,  which  report  was  ap- 
proved  and   ordered   filed. 

President  Allebach  presented  to  the 
Board  the  approved  program  for  the 
Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  for  1929.  Ex- 
cept for  one  or  two  minor  details  this 
plan  was  the  same  as  that  formally 
adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
«»f  Directors.  Mr.  Allebach  then  made 
!i  brief  report  of  his  recent  trip  to  at- 
tend tlie  American  Institute  of  Cooi>er- 
ation,  held  at  Berkeley,  California.  (A 
brief  account  of  this  trip  is  printed  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers   Review.) 

A  new  field  representative  on  the  force 
of  the  Field  and  Test  Department,  Mr.  J. 
Thornton  Plunimer,  was  presented  to 
tiie  Directors  by  F.  M.  Twining,  while 
C.  I.  Cohee  of  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment of  the  Dairy  Council,  present- 
ed Ralph  R.  Peters,  Clarence  Drumgold 
and  Harry  Cottman,  new  members  of 
that   department. 

Following  detailed  reports  of  market 
conditions  by  the  various  directors,  the 
meeting  was  reces.sed  until  Thursday 
Morning  at  9.30  o'clock  A.M. 

Thursday's  Session 

After  furtlier  reports  had  been  made 
by  the  Directors,  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King, 
who  represented  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  at  the  Worlds 
Dairy  Congress,  held  during  the  month 
of  July,  in  London,  England,  made  an 
informal  report  of  his  trip,  including 
visits  to  Denmark.  (A  brief  article  of 
dairy  conditions  abroad  as  reported  by 
Dr.  King,  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review.) 

Frederick  Sliangle,  vice-president,  made 
a  report  of  the  trend  of  market  con- 
ditions during  July.  He  also  presented 
a  general  report  on  business  and  office 
conditicms  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence   of    Mr.    Allebach. 


A  report  of  general  conditions  in  the 
Field  and  Test  Department  was  made 
by  F.  M.  Twining,  while  C.  I.  Coliee, 
Director  of  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  reported  on 
field  conditions  in  connection  with  in- 
spections on  the  Sanitary  Regulations 
and  general  camjiaigns  for  better  ami 
more    profitable    milk    production. 

President   Allebach   i)resented   an   out- 
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Dairying  in  Germany 

By  R.  W.  Balderston 


gether  with  an  outlook   as  to  the  prob- 
able  future   trend   of  the   market. 

National  protective  tariff  rates,  par- 
ticularly in  c:  nnection  with  those  per- 
taining to  dairy  products  and  their 
relation  to  other  tariff  rates  was  dis- 
cussed by  Frank  P.  Willits,  following 
which  a  resolution  was  adopted  endors- 
ing the  movement  that  the  tariff  rates 
on  farm  and  dairy  products  should  be 
increased  and  placed  on  a  line  comjjar- 
able  with  that  now  in  force  on  manufac- 
tured and  other  commodities. 

Reports  from  the  field  by  the  various 
directors  include  a  slight  falling  off  in 
milk  production  during  the  m(mth. 
Pasture  conditions  range  from  exception- 
ally good  to  fair.  Hay  croi)s  have  been 
good.  The  wheat  yield  shows  a  wide 
diversion  front  extremely  good  to  a 
complete  failure.  Rain  fall  has  also  been 
irregular,  some  sections  have  had  too 
much  rain  while  in  others  there  has 
been  a  drought.  Corn  crops  have  been 
generally  good.  In  some  sections  how- 
ever, rains  with  high  wind  have  seri- 
ously damaged  the  crop. 

H.  W.  Lecrone,  of  Hundington  Co., 
Pa.,  a  member  of  the  association,  at- 
tended the  meeting  and  at  the  close  of 
the  session  made  a  short  address. 


Bull  at  Large  Proves 

Expensive  to  Owner 

On  Monday,  July  16th,  the  New  Jer- 
sey law  which  was  passed  in  1925,  which 
was  to  afford  protection  to  dairymen 
from  dangers  done  by  roving  bulls,  was 
given  its  first  test  in  the  Momit  Holly, 
N.  J.  courts. 

The  case  consisted  of  a  suit  by  Charles 
Wolf,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  who  owns 
a  pure  bred  herd  of  registered  Ayrshire 
cattle  against  a  Mr.  Brazelli,  his  neigh- 
bor, who  was  allowed  two  oi  his  scjub 
bulls  to  rove  at  large.  On  two  or  three 
different  occasions  these  bulls  had  tres- 
passed and  done  damage  to  Mr.  Wolf's 
herd  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Wolf 
decided  to  give  the  law  a  chance  to  op- 
erate. 

The  case  was  tried  and  the  Jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  damages  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Wolf  for  $400. 

This  should  be  a  signal  warning  to 
owners  of  bulls  that  the  law  passed  in 
1925  is  effective,  and  if  they  allow  their 
bulls  to  get  out  of  their  control  and  off 
their  premises  that  they  may  expect  to 
pay  a  fine  and  damages  resulting  thcr.*- 
from. 

The  law  specifically  states  that  there 
is  a  $100  fine  for  the  bull  running  at 
large,  regardless  of  whether  damage  is 
done  or  not.  (C.  T.  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  "Penn.sylvania  Farmer.") 
NOTE— It  is  understood  that  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  carry 
a  law  of  a  similar  nature  for  such  of- 
fences. 


The  only  real  basis  for  measuring 
success  in  the  production  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, be  they  parsnips  or  pigs,  is  by 
the  net  return. 


Dairying  in  Germany,  Is,  in  some  re- 
spects, remarkable  and  in  every  way 
interesting  to   an   American   visitor. 

First  of  all  is  a  wide  spread  apprec- 
iation in  Germany  of  the  Importance  of 
milk  in  human  diet  and  also  the  econ- 
omic advantage  to  a  nation  of  a  relat- 
jrely  Important  and  efficient  dairy  in- 
dustry. The  National  Government  is 
juishing  milk  consumption  propaganda 
tlirnueh  its  National  Milk  Committee 
ind  also  calling  the  public's  attention 
to  the  importance  of  successful  dairying 
ill  a  pcrmj/iently  successful  jiational 
agricultural    and    nutritional    policy. 


seven  departments— Dairy  Engineering, 
Dairy  Chemistry,  Dairy  Bacteriology, 
Dairy    IMiysics,  Dairy  Husbandry,  Dairy 


Combined  Farm  Building  and  House 
in  Westphalia 

Everywhere  there  is  noticeable  a 
new  interest  in  dairying  as  a  major  in- 
dustry. No  longer  is  it  left  to  untrain- 
ed peasant  minds  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  dairy  cattle  and  to  institute  im- 
proved methods  of  feeding  dairy  cattle 
and  handling  milk  on  the  farm.  We 
are  told  that  in  the  proportion  of  cows 
ill  Cow  Testing  Associations,  Germany 
now  is  second  only  to  Denmark.  The 
native  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  are  being 
rapidly  improved  by  selection  and  the 
use  of  improved  sires.  Modern  feeding 
methods  as  practiced  In  Denmark  and 
Holland    are    being   rapidly   applied. 

The  distribution  of  fluid  milk  and  the 
manufacture  of  dairy  products  are  no 
longer    generally    In    the    hands    of    the 


Milk  Distributing  Bar  in  Neuremberg  Park 

Economics  and  Veterinary  Science.  At 
Weihanstephan  there  is  a  smaller  group 
of  activities,  as  the  institution  is  still 
quite  new.  Dr.  Lichtenberger  of  Kiel 
and  Dr.  Denieter  of  Weihanstephan  have 
made  extended  visits  to  the  United  Sta- 
tes and  are  thorouglily  familiar  with 
American    dairy    progress. 

This  summer  the  banking  interests  of 
Germany  have  financed  the  visit  to  Ger- 
many of  a  Commission  of  American 
experts  to  make  a  study  of  the "  dairy 
industry  in  its  relation  to  agriculture 
and  to  the  public  welfare.  This  com- 
mission under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Rahn 
of  Cornell,  formerly  of  Kiel,  is  to  report 


Sanitation  on  the  Farm 

By  N.    S.  Grubbs 


Hnlstein  Frenians  at  Pasture  in 
Schlr«>vig-Hol8tein 

small  milk  handler  and  the  farm  butter 
and  cheese  maker.  Modern  milk  plants 
on  a  city  wide  scale  have  been  recently 
built  In  cities  like  Plaiien,  Manheim  and 
Kid  and  similar  installations  are  being 
planned   and   erected   in  other  centers. 

During  the  past  five  years,  two  insti- 
tutions for  dairy  research  and  education, 
hive  been  started,  one  at  the  University 
of  Kiel  in  Schleswig-Holstein  at  the 
north,  and  the  other  at  Weihanstephan 
near  Munich  in  Bavaria  at  the  south. 
Both  are  financially  supported  by  the 
(rntral  government,  but  both  have  local 
connections,  being  located  in  the  two 
most  important  dairy  sections  of  the 
nation.  Both  have  commercial  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products, 
Micli  as  butter  and  cheese.  At  Kiel  is 
'<  Mtodern  fluid  milk  distribution  system, 
and  at  Weihanstephan  an  up-to-date 
certified  milk  dairy. 

Graduates  of  these  schools  take  posi- 
tions in  the  industry  and  the  "Experi- 
ment Station  Reports"  of  the  Institu- 
tions cover  every  problem  of  modern 
dairy  practice.    The  Institute  at  Kiel  has 


Country  Receiving  Station 
Supplying  Milk    to    Munich 

its    findings    when    prepared    to   aid    fu- 
ture dairy  progress  in  Germany.     In  the 
lowlands    of    Schleswig-Holstein    at    the 
north     between     the     north     and     Baltic 
.seas    and    in    the    mountain    regions    of 
southern   Bavaria  summer  pasturing  has 
long  i)een  tlic  usual  practice  among  dairy 
farmers.     In  .some  of  tlie  grain-growing 
sections  of  the  land,  however  it  has  been 
tlu-      custom      to     stall-feed      the     cows 
throughout    the    year.      Hauling    to    the 
barn  green  grass  sufficient  for  large  herds 
of  cattle   Is   now   becoming  very  expen- 
sive, due  to  rising  labor  costs  and  many 
arc    questioning    if   the   practice    is   now 
an  economically  sound  one.     I  saw  suc- 
cessful   dairymen    in    the   grain    growing 
districts    who    had    set    aside   permanent 
pastures    which    under  carefully   manur- 
ing,    carry     large     numbers     of     cattle 
throiigliout    tlic   summer.      A    supply    of 
green    clover    is    generally    available    to 
bridge  over  dry  periods  in  mid-summer. 
As  one  looks  back  on   a   tour  of  Ger- 
many  fn»m   north   to  .south   in   company 
with    lo«al    dairy    leaders    who    acted    as 
guides    and     hosts,     tlie     impression     re- 
mains   that    there    were    almost    no    hay 
fields  except  those  seeded  to  red  clover 
or  alfalfa.     One  can   see  every  stage  of 
agricultural  progress  in  Germany.     Often 
side    by   side   In    neighboring   fields    will 
be  a  motor  plow  of  the  large  farmer  and 
the    onc-ox    jilow    of   the    small    farmer. 
We  saw  much  grain  cut  by  man-rower 
with  crude  cradles.     vStill  more  was  being 
harvested    by    the    old    fashioned    reaper 
and   bound   by   men  or  more  often   wo- 
men.     And   in   every  .section   were   mod- 
rrn    binders    of    well    known    American 
makes. 


Sanitation  is  defined  as  a  word  that 
may  cover  a  wide  range  of  conditions. 
Its  application  to  farming,  however,  re- 
fers principally  to  cleanliness  and  the 
methods    employed     in     keeping     tilings 

clean — although  the  same  definition  may 
l)c  applied  to  its  ii.se  in  many  other  fields. 

If  all  farm  buildings  admitted  unob- 
structed sunlight  and  fresli  air,  there 
would,  probal)ly,  be  no  infectious  dis- 
eases in  live  stock  from  that  stuircc. 
Many  of  these  diseases  are  due,  t(»  a 
large  degree,  to  the  lack  of  sunlight  and 
fresh  air,  which  might  be  considered 
natural  purifiers. 

It  is  advisable  therefore,  to  provide  for 
as  much  window  space  in  barn  luiild- 
ings  as  possible,  even  at  tlie  expense  of 
overdoing  the  ventilation.  The  interior 
of  the  window  frame  as  well  as  the 
exterior  should  slope  downward.  The 
outside  to  permit  of  the  rain  draining 
off  and  the  inside  to  permit  (»f  a  max- 
imum entrance  for  sunlight.  This  will 
permit  of  a  maximum  use  of  sun  and 
light  rays  to  the  gutters  and  floors. 
The  number  of  jio.sts,  columns,  beams 
and  other  structural  portions  of  the 
building  should  i)e  as  few  in  number  as 
is  consistent  with  good  l)iiilding  con- 
struction. All  shelves,  racks  and  otlier 
unnecessary  projections  should  he  elim- 
inated.  They  are  at  the  most  dust  and 
dirt  collectors. 

Corners  of  stable  gutters,  wliich  may 
harbor  bacteria  should  he  round  and 
so  constructed  that  they  can  he  cleaned 
and  well  drained.  Clean,  well  draining 
mangers  which  are  thoroughly  dried  out 
after  feeding  add  greatly  to  the  sani- 
tary condition   of  the  stable. 

Floors    and    mangers    should    be    fre- 


•  lucntly  cleansed  with  a  strong  lye  solu- 
tion and  Im'  kept  free  friini  iinsmitarv 
odors.  .MMiiurc  should  he  removed  fro<n 
the   bam   a(    least  once  a   day. 

The  same  principles  of  fresh  air  ;ind 
simlighl  apply  lo  tlic  dwelling  house  as 
lhc\  tin  lo  the  tann  buildings.  The  out 
slaiiding  re(|iiisifc  for  sanitation  in  the 
home  is  an  a(lc«piatc  supply  of  water, 
and  I  sl-.oiild  strongly  urge  running 
water.  Pure  water  lilierally  used  goes  a 
long  way  toward  making  things  clean  — 
and  k»'cpiiig  them  clean  as  well.  House 
flics  must  be  controlled.  They  are  one 
of  the  mo' t  daiigenuis  bacteria  carriers. 
There  are  several  effectual  ways  of  con- 
trolling the  fly. 

Not  only  is  the  fly  a  daiificnuis  nuis- 
ance, hut  if  also  is  a  hiiulrance  to  tli*? 
working  aliilit\  of  animals  and  particu- 
larly the  milk  flow  of  cows.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  eliminate  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  ordinary  flies  hy  means  of  traps. 
The  effective  ii.sc  of  .screens  is  al.so  a 
satisfactory  method  of  keeping  flies  out 
of   barns   ;iiid   dwellings. 

Sanitary  disposal  of  sewage  is  an 
iiuportani  factor.  The  septic  tank  is  a 
very  satisfactory  method  for  use  on  the 
farm.     It  is  effective  and  permanent. 

Waste  materials  (»f  all  kinds  should 
he  properly  cared  for.  This  appl'es  not 
«Hil>  t<)  waste  food  stuffs  Imt  to  rub- 
bish of  all  kinds.  The  latter  can  be  des- 
troyed, to  a   large  extent   hy   burning. 

There  is  no  tpiestion  but  that  a  little 
attention  paid  to  sanitation  and  to  sani- 
tary methods  on  the  farm  will  result  in 
iiKire  healthful  conditions,  not  alone  to 
your  family,  but  to  your  live  stock  as 
well.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  p»»und  of  cure — and  in  most  cases — a 
great  deal   more. 


Sweet  Clover  Requires  Lime 

Inoculation  and  Firm  Seed  Bed 


Sweet  clover  will  grow  almost  any- 
where, providing  there  are  more  than 
17  inches  of  rain  and  sufficient  lime  in 
the  soil.  However,  in  spite  of  the  fad 
that  sweet  clover  is  a  hardy  plant,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  get  a  stand. 

In    a   new    publication    just    issued    by 
the   United   States   Department   of    Agri 
culture  as   Leaflet  23-L,  "Sweet   Clover," 
.some   of   the    essentials    of   sweet    clover 
culture  and    utili/,ati(Hi   are  discussed    by 
Dr.     A.    J.    Pieters,    agronomist    of    the 
Bureau   of   Plant    Industry.      A    copy   of 
the  leaflet  may  be  secured  upon  request. 
Three  things   arc  especially   important 
in  securing  a  stand  of  sweet   clover,  ac- 
cording   to    Doctor    Pieters.      They    are 
lime,   inoculation,   and    a    firm   seed    bed. 
It  may  not  always  be  necessary  to  neu- 
tralize   an    acid    soil,    but    sweet    clover 
commonly    must    have    lime    if    it    is    to 
do  well.     Inoculation  of  the  .seed   or  soil 
is    advi.sable    where    the    crop    is    to    be 
(rrown   on    land    that    has   grown    neither 
alfalfa   nor  sweet  clover  before.      A    firm 
seed    bed    is    necessary.      Many    failures 
have   been    shown    to   be   due   to   lack    of 
rolling  or  compacting  the  soil  after  jilow- 

ing. 

vSweet  clover  may  be  utilized  as  hay, 
pa.stnre,  and  for  soil  improvement  pur- 
poses. As  a  hay  crop,  however,  it  is 
not  equal  to  alfalfa  or  red  clover.  As 
a  pasture,  a  good  stand  of  sweet  clover 
in  its  second  season  will  furni.sh  more 
grazing  than  any  other  plant  known. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  crop  for  soil  im- 


provement, ami  fortunately  it  will  serve 
both  as  a  pasture  and  a  soil  improving 
crop  at  the  same  time.  In  some  sec- 
tions it  has  been  found  that  tie  in- 
«-reascd  \  ields  of  sugar  heels  due  fo 
sweet  clover  were  practically  the  same 
when  the  crop  was  turned  under  after 
being  pastured  as  when  the  entire  crop  ' 
was    turned    under. 

The    value    of    sweet    clover    as    a    soil 
improver   lies    in    its   ability   to   take  ni- 
trogen from  the  air  through  the  nodules 
on    the   ro(»ts,   to   store  this   in    its  thick 
roots   and    in    the   stems   and   leaves,  and 
to   deliver   it    by    rajiid   decay   when   it    is 
furncd   under.     Much   if  not  most  of  the 
nitrogen    in   the    lop   growth   of   the   first 
season    moves   int«»   the   roots    in   the   fall 
and    is    stored    there.     The    new    growth 
in    the   spring   is    ma<lc   from    this   stored 
nilrogeii,    and    in     April    and    early    May, 
as    the    nitrogen    in    the    tops    increases, 
that    in    the    nuils    dccrea.ses.     This    fea- 
ture  and    I  he    fact    Hiaf    it    starts   growth 
very    early    make    sweet    clover    an    ideal 
green   manure  for  « oru.     It   is   not  neces 
sary    to    wait    for   a   large   spring   growth 
before  turning  under;   usually  there  will 
he   no  more  nitrogen   May  ir)  than  there 
was     April     15.     and     the     field     can     be 
plowed   just   as   so(»n   as   plowing  can   be 
done  after  a  few   inches  of  growth  have 
been   made  to  insure  that  the  tops  will 
die  and  not  come  up  in  the  corn. 

A  copy  of  the  leaflet  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Ignited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ill 
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AppDt.xiiiialcly  .scvt-nlv  iicrccnl  ul'  ;ill 
the  milk  liaiidU-d  in  tlu-  riiiladclpliia 
.Milk  Sited  fotiics  Iroiii  iiifnilu'r.s  of  tin- 
Iiitcr-Statt"  Milk  rroduccr.s"  .A.s.sociation. 
.Milk  coining  to  flic  diflVrciit  larf^t-  buyers 
in  the  riiiladel])liia  City  area,  a>;>rrefrale 
almiit  (Hi  '2-'.i  per  cent  of  tiie:nl)i'r.s'  milk. 
'J'lie  .stnaller  dealers,  in  iiutli  rniladclp'.ia 
and  tlu-  stirroiimlitin  towii.s,  .stieli  a.s 
Keadiiijx,  I'a.,  \\iliiiiiif:t«»ii,  Del.,  tin  I 
'I'reiitoii.  .\.  ,1.,  receive  a  larjrer  jn)- 
jtortioii  of  their  piireliases  from  tiiemi  ers. 

Tnihahly  ninety  ]»er  eeiil  of  all  the 
fariner.s  .shipping  tiiilk  ntider  the  I'hila- 
(lelphia  Sellitifr  IMan  reeeive  fidl  a.ssoe- 
iation  jtriee.s.  Ten  per  cent  prol»al)!y 
.ship  to  non-eooperat ill);  dealers  and  are 
paid  on  jtriee  schedules  imt  cpiite  in  line 
with  association  prices,  hut  .ifrjjrrc^'ate 
that  aiiioiint   on  a   >f.'ir  round   liasis. 

In  addition  to  having  the  henefits  of 
nss«iciation  prici-s,  meinhers  receive  val- 
uable other  services.  The  check  testiiif!: 
service  for  the  butter  fat  content  of 
farniers  milk  pu-s  only  to  its  nieinber.s. 
'J'ho  many  minor  troubles  of  tlie  mem- 
ber shipper  are  cared  for  by  the  or- 
gani/.ation.  Correction  of  error  in  pay- 
ment of  buyers  and  many  various  ad- 
ju.stment  factors  are  Jilso  taken  care  of 
by   the   a.ssociatlon. 

While  the  non-ineml)cr.s  must  conf«)rm 
to  the  sanitary  repulations  under  the 
(lireetion  of  the  Quality  Control  De- 
jiartment  of  the  Pbiladeljihia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  and  while  he  may 
obtain  the  association  price  for  his  milk, 
there  are  many  other  features  of  tli# 
organization  work  which  lie  does  not 
reeeive  and  whicli  may  lie  obtained  by 
the  small  price  paid  by  him  in  iminber- 
ship  dues. 

Every  shipper  of  milk  in  the  Phila- 
delpliia  Shed  sliould  enjoy  the  full  ser- 
vices of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association.  During  the  month  of  July 
K),H.'n,10:j  ]>*Minds  of  fluid  milk,  val- 
ued at  $l,fi5:i.m'5.0.-)  were  shipped  to  co- 
operating dealers  in  the  riiilatlelpbia 
Market   ahme. 


The  Twelth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
membership  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  As.sociation,  will  be  held,  this 
year,  on  November  22nd  and  23rd.  Tlte 
sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Penjamin 
Franklin   Hotel   in    Phil  ideli)hia. 

It  is  not  to  early  to  i)lan  for  your  at- 
tendance  at   this    session. 

Every  Local  of  the  Association  should 
be  rej)re.sented  by  official  delegates. 
When  ever  possible,  individual  members 
of  the  association,  in  addition  to  the 
official  delegates  of  I-ocal.s,  should  at- 
tend these  meetings  Jind  participate  in 
the  business  of  the  organization. 


At  an  early  date  blank  Proxy  forms 
will  be  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  various 
Locals.  If  you  cannot  attend  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  your  association,  see  to 
it  that  you  give  your  delegates  your 
formal  Proxy,  so  that  he  can  vote  and 
act    for   you. 

While  the  official  ]>rogram  has  n(»t 
yet  been  dclinitely  determined,  the  meet- 
ing will,  no  doubt,  be  of  excei)tional  in- 
terest to  the  entire  membership.  Do 
your  p.'irt  by  attending  the  various  ses- 
sions and  taking  i)art  in  the  general 
business  affairs  and  deliberations  of  your 
or*'?' !!  i  ■"' t '  "P. . 


Secretary  H.  W.  lialderston,  has  re- 
cently rcttirncd  from  an  extended  trij) 
t(»  Kn.iiland  and  Continental  Knr  i^e. 
.Mr.  Halderston  attended  the  .sessions 
of  the  World's  Dairy  Congress,  held  in 
London,  Kngland  and  also  visited  the 
iinijortaiit  dairying  .sei'tions  in  Western 
Liirope.  Prom  time  to  time  .Mr.  Hal- 
(lerstiui  will  jirepare  articles  wlii;'h  will 
be  i^rinted  in  tiie  Milk  Producers'  Re- 
view, giving  bis  impression  of  d  irying 
in    tile    various   countries    l:e   visited. 


Nils   A.   OlscM  New 

Chief  F.  S.  Hiireati  of 
iVgriciiltiiral  Kconoinics 

.\iin<niiicem<-iit  has  been  made  of  the 
ii)ipointiiient  of  Nils  ,\.  Olseii,  as  chief 
of  the  Hureaii  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics, to  succeed  Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  re- 
cently   resigned. 

.Mr.  Olsen  joined  the  I'.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  .\gricullur<'  as  an  assistant  ag- 
ricidtural  ee«)nomist  in  1915),  and  has 
been  prognssively  promoted  since  then 
fhrtMigh  the  various  e(*onomic  activities 
of  the  departnu'iit.  As  assistant  chief 
of  the  bureau  he  has  liecn  responsible 
for  the  develo|>ment  and  coordination  of 
research    work    in    the    Bureau. 

Mr.  Olsen  was  grtiduated  from  Luther 
College,  Iowa,  in  1!K)7;  was  a  graduate 
student  in  history  and  economics  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1907-08; 
received  a  mtister's  degree  in  history 
and  economics  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1909;  was  an  instructor  in 
history  and  economics  at  Muhlenberg 
College,  Pennsylvania,  1909-10;  an  in- 
structor and  graduate  student  in  history 
and  economics  at  Harvard  University 
1910-12,  and  a  farm  manager  from  1912- 
19.  He  was  born  at  Herscher,  Illinois, 
August    •n,    1886. 


Clifford  E.  Snvder  New 
President.   New   Jersey 
State   lioard  of   Agri- 
culture 

Clifl'ord  E.  Snyder  has  been  ele;-ted 
jiresident  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  succeeding  Hon.  Joseph 
S.  Prelinghuysen  who  retired  on  July 
1st,  1928.  Mr.  Snyder  was  previously 
vice  ])resident  and  the  Board  elected 
Kliiier  H.  Wene  to  succeed  him  as  vice 
president. 


Milk  Cooperative 

Begins  Operating 

The  St.  Louis  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative Association,  East  St.  liouis, 
111.,  began  operating  June  1,  1928.  On 
that  date  members  of  the  a.ssociatlon 
began  delivering  milk  to  a  distributing 
agency  on  a  contract  which  provides 
that  2  cents  per  hundred  i)ounds  of 
milk  be  remitted  by  the  distributors  to 
the  association.  Eighty  milk  producers 
are  included  in  the  present  marketing 
arrangement. 


Market  Conditions 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


We  are  again  ai)i)roaching  the  season 
of  the  year  when  i>roduction  will  figure 
in  the  milk  producers  basic  amount  for 
1929.  While  production,  «»n  the  whole 
has  decreased  somewhat  during  July  and 
.\ugust,  it  has  not  fallen  much  lower 
than  was  the  ca.se  in  th<»se  .same  months 
last  year.  From  April  to  June  1928 
there  was  an  increa.se  in  production  each 
month,  but  with  the  continued  hot 
weather  and  the  prevalance  of  flies  pro- 
duction dropped  off.  .An  increasing 
amount  of  sour  milk  during  the  hot 
spell  also  had  some  bearing  on  the  ag- 
gregate   volume    of   the    milk    marketed. 

With  the  extremely  hot  weather  that 
has  prevailed  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  c»)nsunii)tion  of  dairy  products  has 
increa.sed,  i)articularly  in  the  case  of 
ice  cream.  Under  these  circumstanc-es 
the  market  has  been  in  relatively  good 
condition. 

Tie  1929  Selling  Plan,  as  has  been 
aniKMinced  .several  times  in  the  Milk 
Producers'  Ueview,  will  u.se  a  basic 
based  upon  a  three  year  average  jir.)- 
dticti<Mi.  .\t  i)resent  the  sui)ply  of  basic 
milk  abtnit  e(pials  the  demand.  We  he- 
lieve  that  no  |)roducer  should  fall  be- 
low his  present  basic  average  during 
October,  N«»vember  iind  December,  but 
sluuild    maintain    it    at    the    same    basis. 

We  arc  not  encouraging  d  lirynien  to 
increa.se  this  i)roducti<m  during  t!  ese 
threi-  months.  If  this  were  done  wc 
would,  no  doubt,  find  our  selves  with 
a  surplus  basic,  which  condition  might 
have  an  unfavorable  influence  t>n  the 
market.  The  maintainance  of  the  jire- 
sent  basic  sup|>ly  appe.irs  to  represent 
just   about   the   general   demand. 

From  a  careful  survey  <»f  the  market 
today  it  is  ajiparent  that  conditions  at 
the   time   arc   relatively   satlsfact  iry. 

Our  statistical  records  show  that  dur- 
ing July,  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  handled  46,831,10.3  pounds  of 
milk.  The  average  weighted  price  of 
4  per  cent  milk  f.o.b.  Philadelphia  for 
.July  was  3.530  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
August  Milk  Prices 

Grade  B  market  milk,  three  j^er  cent 
butter  fat  content  (basic  (piantity  aver- 
age), delivered  f.  o,  b.  Philadelphia,  dur- 
ing August  is  quoted  at  $3,29  per  hun- 
dred jiounds. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
I)ei)artment  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
for  the    month   of  July,    1928. 
No.    Inspections    Made..  2762 

No.    Plants    Inspected 9 

Sediments  Tests  374 

No.  Permanent  Permits 

Issued      339 

No.  Temporary   Permits 

Issued      137 

No.    Meetings   Held    ....         3 

Attendance      970 

No.  Miles  Traveled  ...22,130 
During  the  month  42  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lation.s — 10  dairies  were  reinstated 
before  the  month   was  up. 

To  date  109,622  farm  inspections 
Iwive   been   made. 


The  price  of  basic  milk  (basic  quiintity 
average)  three  i)er  cent  biitterfat  eon- 
tent,  delivered  at  Heceiving  Stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  during  .August,  is 
quoted  at  $2.71  jier  hundred  i)oun(ls. 
ThW  usual  butterfat  differentials  and 
freight  rate  variations  ai)i)lying  at  c  tlicr 
mileage  points  in  tlie  territory,  tire  shown 
by  quotations  on  imge  5,  of  this  issue  of 
the    Milk    Producers'   Review, 

T'he  price  of  Class  1  surjiltis  milk,  for 
.\ugust,  three  per  cent  butterfat  content, 
at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is  $1.H0  jn-r 
hundred  ]>ounds.  For  f.  o.  b.  Piiiladel- 
l)hia  delivery  the  i)rice  for  CI  iss  I  siir- 
))Ius  milk  is  quoted  at  $2.38  )u>r  hun- 
dred ])ounds  or  5.1   cents  jier  quart. 

Under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Phin, 
Class  II  milk  is  eliminated  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  .All  milk  will, 
until  further  notice,  be  sold  under  the 
classifications  of  btisic  and  Cl;iss  I  sur- 
plus. 

August  Butter  Market 

With  but  one  or  two  changes  in  jirices 
the  trend  of  Imtter  prices  has  been  de- 
finitely upward.  Throughout  the  monlli 
the  market  has  ranged  fnnii  steady  to 
.strong.  There  has  been  a  fairly  active 
demand,  mostly  for  consumptive  jnirpos- 
es.  .At  the  clo.se  of  the  iinuith  the  ten 
dency  appeared  to  be  rather  that  of 
making  current  sales  at  small  ])n»lits 
rather  than  holding  for  definite  higher 
prices. 

United  States  storage  rejiorts  indi- 
cate greater  storage.  Tl  ese  reiiorts  is- 
sued on  .August  15th,  show  holdings  on 
August  1st  in  the  entire  United  States 
to  l>e  120,327,(KM)  pounds.  One  yeir  ago 
these  luddings  aggregated  1  i.'i,  1 47,000 
))ounds,  a  comparative  shortage  of  21,- 
820,0<M)  ))ounds.  In  the  trade  the  in 
crea.se  this  year  was  not  as  great  as  was 
antieipjited. 

Price  of  92  score  butter,  solid  packed, 
New  York  City,  opened  the  month  at 
45*^  cents  There  was  a  slow  fractional 
u))ward  movement  which  closed  at  18i 
cents. 

The  average  price  of  92  .sc  )rc  butter, 
.solid  packed.  New  York  City,  on  whicli 
the  .August  surplus  price  was  comi)uted, 
was  .4656  cents  a  pound,  as  compared 
to  .4481  cents  In  July  and  .41(»1  cents  o 
))ound  one  year  ago. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

The  following  slati.stics  show 
the  aggregate  operatitms  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
A.ssociation  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  membership  work,  for  the 
month  of  July,   1928. 

No.  Tests   Made    8054 

No.  Plants  Investigated..  43 
No.  Member.ship  Calls...  206 
No.  New   Members 

Signed     51 

No.   Cows  Signed    317 

No.  Transfers   Made    51 

No.  Meetings  Attended..  2 
No.  Attending  Meetings..   123 


The  old  farm  with  old  methods  was 
once  gootl  enough,  hut  today  the  same 
farm  must  combine  with  new  methods  to 
meet  competition.  This  means  up-to-date 
farm  equipment. 


September,   1928 
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PHILADELPHIA   SELLINO  PLAN 

The  basic  priee  quoted  below   for  August,   1928,   is  to  be  paid  by  cooperatinj;  dealers  on 

iveraKe   basic  quantity   established   by   each   producer.      For  all   milk   bouRht   in   excess   of 

basil'   uniouiit,    the  surplus  prices,   quoted   below    for  the   month   of   August  are   to  be   paid. 

Uixlfr  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan,  all  milk  in  excess  of  the  established  Basic  Quantity, 
nill  until  further  advised,  be  paid  for  by  cooperating  dealers  af  the  Class  I  Si.rpius  Piiie, 
ilml  is  on  the  basis  of  the  average  prirn  of  92  score  solid  packed  butter.  New  York  <  ity, 
plus    20    per   cent. 

'I'hc  following  quotations  are  based  on  3  per  cent  butterfat  content  milk  and  a  difierentnal 
4  cents   for  each   tenth   ixiint  and  2   cents   for  each  half   tenth   point,   up  or  down,   and   are 
all    railroad    points.       (Inland   sfations   carry   diflferentials   subject    to   local    arrangements). 
INTER-STATE   MILK   PRODUCERS'    ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that 
nil  buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  fhereto  make  the 
1,. 111. wing  contributions   and  payments: 

(  1  )      To  the   Philadelphia  Inter-Sfate  Dairy  Council  2c  per   100  pounds 
..,11   milk   purchased   from   any   producer   at  prices  listed  hereon. 


tlie 
ih.' 


..f 

liii- 


:ill 


'Tn    «l>o    Ijit^y-G*.;**.    Milt/    T'rivai)p»rc'     j\aaopit)tinn 

milk    bought   from   members  of   said   .Association. 

(:i)      To   the   Philadelphia   Interstate   Dairy  Council  2c  per 
milk   bongbt    from   other   producers    at   prices   listed   hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  st-andards  of  quality 
.duel  ion   ami    distribution   of   milk    in   the   Philadelphia    Milk    Shed,    for   improvements    and 


(46Vi  quarts)   of 

o   nor    100    nc.nnda    (ifi^4,   nnarts^    of 

100  pounds    (46'/^   quarts)    of 


111   I'll 

sial>ili/.ation 

iii'i.diicts. 


.f  markets   and   for  an   educational  campaign   advertising  the   foo<l   value   of  dairy 


Test 
,.|-    (.Vnt. 


BASIC    PRICE 

August 
F.    O.    B.    Philadelphia 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
Per 

100  lbs. 

$:i.20 

:t.:ti 


•jr. 

:t 

.•!.'i 

I 

,"» 

.■•..'. 

li 

<>.'• 

.7 

.7.1 

xr, 

.9 
.'l.'i 


t  II 
I  I 
I 


3..1.-. 

3.37 

3.3!) 

3.41 

3.43 

3  45 

3,47 

3.49 

3.r>l 

3  -.3 

.'!..'■..-. 

3.. -.7 

3.I-.9 

3. til 

3.t;3 

3  (15 

3.(57 

3.(59 

3,71 

3.73 

3.7.". 

3.77 

3.79 

3.81 

3. S3 

3  8.'-. 
3.H7 
3.89 
3.91 
3.93 

:i.9.'> 

3.97 
3.99 
4.01 
4.03 

4  0.-. 
4.07 
4.09 

When    milk   is   not   tested   the  price   f 
I'liiladelphia   is   8   cents   per  quart. 

AUGUST   SURPLUS   PRICES 
F.    O.   B.   Philadelphia 
Class     I 

Per 
100   Iib«. 
.$2  38 


Prire 
Per    qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1.'. 
7.2 
7.2.-. 
7.3 
3. 5 
.4 
.4 

Art 

r. 


BASIC    PRICE 
August 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
Quotations   are    at   railroad    puints. 
stations    carry    dilTereiitials    sul.ject 
arrangements. 


1.'. 
4  2 
1  •-'.-. 
4  3 

4  :!■. 
I  I 
1  I". 
4.:. 
4  :,; 
I  tl 
I  t;r. 

1  7 

1 ;.'. 

4.S 

4  Hr, 

4.9 

I  'I.-. 


TP<!t 

I'.r 

(■.•lit 

.in'. 
:i.l 


:!,4.'. 

:!..■..'". 
'■'..>'> 


:!.s 

:•.!<:> 

;i.9 

:i.9.-. 

I. 

4.(1.-. 
4.1 


ti 

•i.i;.- 

■1.7 

4.7.''. 

4.8 

4.8.-. 

4.9 

4  .<!.-. 


MONTHLY 

4^/,,    at    all 
1027 


May 
.liiiie 
.luty 
■^Ut;URt 
Sfjitember 
'  'ctcber 
Ni.vember 
l>.'c  ember 
li>28 
•I  1 1111  a  ry 
l'''irii(,rv 
.March 
Aj-rll 
May 
•lime 
July 
August 


2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.40 
2.48 
2..'J0 
2.. '".2 
2.. '.4 

2.r>(i 

2. .'".8 

2.r.o 

2.62 
2.04 
2.60 
2.(58 
2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.7(5 
2.78 
2.80 
2.82 
2.84 
2.80 
2.88 
2.90 
2.92 
2.94 
2.96 
2.98 
3.00 
3.02 
3.04 
3.06 
3.08 
3.10 
3.12 
3.14 
3.16 
3.18 

SURPLUS 

Rei  eiving 
Class  I 
2.07 
2.01 
1.98 
1.97 
2.17 
2.30 
2.34 
2.40 

2.34 
2  21 
2!3.'> 
2.17 
2.13 
2.09 
2.12 
2.20 


6 
7.C.-. 
7.G.-. 
7.7 
7.7.'. 
7.K 
7. 8. 5 
7.9 
7.9.-. 
8. 
8. 

8.O.". 
8.1 
8.1.-. 
8.2 
8.2.5 
8.3 
8.3 
8.3.-. 
8.4 
8.45 
8.'. 
8.. '■..'J 
8  G 
8.6'> 
R.6.1 
87 
8.7.'» 
8.8 
o.  b. 


Cftt  t« 
Per 

Qt. 

5.1 

5.1.5 

5.2 

.'>.2.'i 

53 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5  45 

5.5 

5.5.-. 

66 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5  9 
5.95 
U. 

6.05 
6.1 

6  15 
6.2 
62 
6  25 
63 
(i.35 
6.4 
6.45 
6  5 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6  65 
6.7 
6.75 
68 
6.8 


PRICES 

Stations 

Class 


II 
1.72 
1.67 


1.94 
1.83 
1.9f5 
1.80 
1.77 
1.73 


Inland 
to    local 


Prices    are    less 
tions   charges. 


freight   and   receiving    sta- 


Miles 


1 

to 

10 

11 

to 

20 

21 

to 

30 

31 

to 

40 

41 

to 

50 

51 

to 

CO 

01 

to 

70 

71 

to 

80 

81 

to 

90 

91 

to 

100 

101 

to 

110 

lit 

to 

120 

121 

to 

130 

131 

to 

140 

141 

to 

150 

151 

to 

160 

101 

to 

170 

171 

to 

180 

181 

to 

190 

191 

to 

200 

201 

to 

210 

"1  1 

ro 

220 

2i1 

to 

2:10 

2 .11 

to 

240 

241 

to 

250 

251 

to 

200 

2(51 

to 

270 

271 

to 

280 

281 

to 

290 

291 

to 

300 

incl. 


Freight  Rates 
lOU  lbs. 
.268 
.283 
.303 
.313 
.833 
.843 
.304 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.4.50 
.460 
.47". 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
550 
.566 
.570 
.S-l 
.590 
.000 


Price 
3"/r,  milk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2  71 
2.09 
2.08 
2.07 
2.00 
2.64 
2.6.1 
2.02 
2.01 
2.00 
2.58 
2  5*< 
2  57 
2  55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.52 
2.53 
2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.40 
2.40 


AUGUST    SURPLUS   PRICES 

At    All    Receiving    Sl„tions 


Test 
3. 


3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3  5 

3  55 

3.6 

3.05 

3.70 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

425 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.0 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

6. 


MONTHLY 
3 


per 


1927 
.Vpril 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1928 
•Tanuary 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


Class    T 

P. 

•r  100  Lbs. 

.$1.80 

1.82 

1.84 

1  .80 

1  88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1 .9(5 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 

2  00 
2  08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2  16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2  24 
2'.26 
2.23 
2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.30 
2.38 
2.40 
2  42 
244 
2.40 
2.48 
2.50 
2.52 
2.54 
2.50 
2.58 
2.60 

BASIC    PRICES 

OF    GRADE    B 

DR   MARKET 

MILK 

r    cent    butter 

fat 

content 
Receiving 

F.O.B. 

statim    50    mile 

quart  Phila 
7.1 

zone  per  cwt. 
2.71 

7.1 

2.71 

7.1 

2.71 

7.1 

2.71 

7.1 

2.71 

7.1 

2.71 

7.1 

2  71 

7.1 

2.71 

7.1 

2.71 

7.1 

2.71 

7.1 

2.71 

7.1 

2.71 

7.1 

2.71 

7.1 

2.71 

7.1 

2.71 

7.1 

2.71 

7.1 

2.71 

September    Prices 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers* 

Association,  Inc. 

The  i)rice  paid   for   l)iisic   iiiillv  dtiring 

September,  1928,  will,  stihjeet  to  mfirket 

conditions,  be  tlie  same  jjiice  as  quoted 

for    Aiigdst,  192H,     Miilv  sold  to  coojer- 

ating    deiilers    will    be   j^aid    for    on    ti.c 

basic  and  stn-plus  plan.     Tiie  cvtiiblisied 

basic  (piantity   will  lie  jiaid  for  at   basi;' 

prices.      Suri;liis    will    be    paid     for     by 

cooperating  dealers  on  the  avcra.ire  price 

of  92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  New  York 

City,  plus  20   per   cent    for   the    numtli. 

'ITw     seennd      siir>>lii<!     trr:ii\p     ii.is;     been 

eliminated    until    furtiier    advi.sed. 


1 
2 

3 
4 

(5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

15 

1(5 

17 

18 

20 

21 

*... 

2.3 
24 
25 
27 
28 
29 
30 


AUGUST     BUTTER    PRICES 
92  Score  Solid  Packed 
Pliiladelplii.-i      N.'w    York        < 


4OV2 

4C,Vi 

46% 

46% 

40% 

47 

47V4 

47% 

48 

48 

48>4 

48V^ 

4««^ 

48'/^ 

48Vi 

4A\<i 

4  8 '/a 

48 

4  8 '4 

481/a 

48'/j 

48'^ 

48'i. 

49 

49 

49 

49'C 


4514 

45y4 

45  U^ 

45% 

45  >^ 

45% 

40 

40% 

46% 

40% 

47 

47 

47'^ 

47';4 

47'^ 

47'/j 

47V4 

47 

4VA 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47V6 

48 

48 

48 

48% 


'biciigo 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
4  5 
45% 
45% 
45% 
46 
40 
415 
40«A 
40 'i 
4  6% 
40% 
4  0% 
46% 
40% 
4  0% 
47 
47 
47 
47% 
47% 


PROSPERITY 
FOLLOWS  THt  DAIRY  COW 

Dairy  Show  at  ^feinplils 

The  1928  National  Dairy  Show  will 
he  held  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tri-State  Fair  and  tlie 
National  Cotton  Show,  October  i:{th,  to 
20th. 

Plans  are  in  progress  to  make  this 
the  best  show  that  the  National  Dairy 
Exposition  has  ever  held.  Special 
features  have  been  planned  to  develop 
an  exceptional  exhibit.  In  additi(m  to 
the  Dairy  Show  tiie  National  Cotton 
Show  as  well  as  tbe  usual  Tri-State 
Fair  will  make  tbe  whole  exhibit  one  of 
exceptional   interest. 

Special  railroad  rates  to  the  Show 
are  in  effect  from  all  sections  of  tiie 
southern  and  central  states.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  special  certificate  rates  of  IM; 
fare  for  the  round  trip  apply.  When 
special  rates  from  the  above  states  apply 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  special 
certificate  which  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  National  Dairy  Expo- 
sition, Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Memphis,  Tennes.see. 

Inter-Statc    Members 

Should  a  sufficient  number  of  tiie 
members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' As.sociation  desire  to  attend  the 
National  Dairy  Show  at  Memphis,  the 
association  will  arrange  for  transporta- 
tion, eitlier  by  railroad  or  automobile 
bus.  A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
C.  I.  Cohee,  Frederick  Shangle,  and  I-. 
R.  Zollers  has  been  named  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements,  should  a  suffic- 
ient number  of  our  members  desire  to 
make  this  trip.  Address  all  communi- 
cations to  C.  I.  Coliee,  Chairman,  Flint 
lildg.,    Philadeliibia,    Pa. 


[justeni  {)ta(es  f\ipnu*ps  p^^changc 


Brass  Tack  Endorsement 

During  tlic  fir.vt  7  months  of  1028, 
fanners  have  ()r(l(^r(^(l  through  tlit^ 
Kastcrn  States  r.-irnK^r.s'  Exchange 
75()  more  carloads  of  feed  and  grain 
than  they  ordered  in  tlie  .same  7 
months   of   1927.     This   is  an  aver- 

a  <*••«      «k-ir\*^iKl«*      t»^^M<-t..  n'^      ^  C     -,-  *  ..  -,      1-1,  _  .» 
•*?^'        -••"■•».««•  ^*       «i<\^iv   i*.->\,     Ml      lllXfttS     tlldll 

too  earloads.  And  this  increase 
comes  on  top  of  the  increa.-e  whitli 
lias  occurred  annually  for  the  past 
10  years,  or  during  the  life  of  the 
I'.astcrn  States  Farmers'  Kxcliange. 
In  other  words,  farmers  endorse 
Eastern  States  Service  with  their 
next  order.  In  these  days  of  widely 
circulated  written  testimonials,  tlie 
old  f.ishiomil  measuring  stick  "prac- 
tice what  you  ])reach"  is  more  im- 
jircssive  than  ever. 

JJut  tJK^re  is  a  lot  more  to  this 
sort  of  endorsement  tliat  does  not 
appe.ir  to  the  casual  reader.  This 
I'.astcrn  States  tonnage  re|)resents 
for  the  most  part  feed  and  grain 
which  busy  farmers  order  in  ad- 
vance, take  at  the  car  door,  and 
pav  for  on  dcliverv.  Tliat  means 
something,  too,  when  consumers  are 
drifting  more  and  more  into  the 
hahit  of  service,  installment  buying 
and  the  rest.  It  means  that  quality 
of  the  goods  and  the  dependability 
and  the  economies  of  the  service, 
work  to  the  benefit  of  the  consum- 
ing fanners. 

It  represents  tonnage  priced  on 
the  truly  cooperative  basis  of  one 
price  to  all,  large  buyer  and  small 
buyer,  the  basis  which  recognizes 
tiiat  each  general  class  contributes 
volume  to  the  whole  which  is  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  all.  In  other 
words,  the  large  feeders  who  liave 
come  to  be  regular  u.sers  of  East- 
ern States  Service,  and  a  lot  have 
come  in  for  the  first  time  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  have  .stan- 
dardized on  the  service  not  because 
of  special  price  concessions,  but 
becau.se  of  the  value  of  the  service 
to  them  on  the  rigidly  cooperative 
price  policy. 

The  farmer  who  buys  for  cash 
is  the  farmer  who  is  always  able 
to  see  to  it  that  he  gets  full  value 
when  he  invests.      That   is  why  he 

has  cash  to  buy  with. 

Where  records  are  kept,  Eastern 
States  feeds  prove  their  worth* 
More  records  are  being  kept  every 
vear,  and  that  helps  (■xi)lain  why 
more  Eastern  States  feed  is  being 
distributed  every  year. 

FOR    INFORMATION     ON    THE     EASTERN 

STATES    FEED     SERVICE.    WRITE 

THE    OFFICE 

fjosteni  Spates  f\iFm€Ps  j^xchange 

A  non-$tock,  non -profit  organization, 

owned  and  con  trolled  by  the 

farmera  it  tervea 

He«diju»rters:  Springfi^-ld,  Massicliusetti 
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High  cow  on  3  milkinqs 
High  cow  on  2  milkinqs 
High  cow  for  butterfat 

In  Sullivan  County  C.T.A^ 


e^2C» 


all 

Amco-Fed 


BABE,  a  seven  -  year  -  old  grade 
Holstein,  owned  by  Ralph  Rohe 
of  Dushore,  Pa.,  was  high  cow  in  the 
Sullivan  County  Cow  Testing  Associa* 
tion  last  year,  with  a  production  in  307 
days  of  16,782  lbs.  Milk  and  582.9  lbs. 
Butter  Fat.  For  three  months  of  the 
period,  she  was  milked  three  times  a 
day.  Mr.  Rohe's  net  income  on  Babe, 
over  all  feed  cost,  was  $176.78.  Her  exclusive  grain  ration 
was  the  flexible  formula  AMCC  24%  DAIRY.  On  this 
same  feed.  Mr.  Rohe's  twelve  cows  returned  him  an  aver- 
age net  profit  per  cow.  over  feed  cost,  of  $156.31  in  1927. 
Three  of  the  twelve  were  two-year-olds,  and  four  were 
three-year-olds. 

f   f   f 

CHERRY,  a  registered  Holstein, 
166327,  was  high  cow  in  the 
Sullivan  County  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion on  two  milkinga  a  day,  making 
15.217  lbs.  Milk  and  419.8  lbs.  Butter 
Fat  in  330  milking  days.  She  returned 
her  owner,  F.  V.  Rohe  of  Dushore,  Pa  , 
$183.00  over  her  feed  cost.  Her  grain 
ration:  AMCO  24%  UNIVERSAL 
DAIRY,  the  fixed  formula  feed  For  every  dollar  charged 
to  feed,  Mr.  Rohe  got  back  $1.98  in  milk  from  the  eight 

f    r    r 

BESS,  a  grade  Holstein,  6  years 
old,  was  high  cow  for  Butter  Fat 
in  the  Sullivan  County  Cow  Testing 
Association.  She  is  owned  by  Thomas 
Doyle  of  Dushore,  Pa.  In  335  days 
she  made  478  lbs.  Butter  Fat  on  two 
milkings  a  day.  She  earned  $200.17 
over  her  total  feed  cost,  with  AMCO 
24%  UNIVERSAL  DAIRY  as  her  grain  ration. 


DIV.  OFFICE. 
MUNCY,  PA. 

AMCO 

f  FEED  MIXING  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  PEORIA,  ILL. 

PlanU  at  I  Peoria,  111.;  Omaha,  N«b.;  Owcnaboro,  Ky. 
Alfalfa  Plana  at:  Powell,  Garland,  and  Worland,  Wyo. 


The  American  Institute  o£  Cooperation 

and  My  Trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


(Continued  from  page  2) 


On  this  same  day  addresses  were  al- 
so made  by  H.  E.  Erdman,  Professor  of 
Agric'ultiirui  Econoiuics,  University  of 
California;  Charles  H.  Fay,  professor  of 
Economic  History,  University  of  Tor- 
onto, Toronto,  Canada;  E.  (J.  Norse, 
chief,  Agricultural  Section,  Institute  of 
Economics,  Washington,  D.  C;  W.  W. 
Canipbell,  president,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  California;  (to  which 
C.  C.  Teague,  Santa  Paula,  California, 
Chairman  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Cooperation  responded)  and  an  address 
by  J.  E.  Brownlee,  Premier  of  the  Pro- 
vince  of   Alberta,    Alberta,   Canada. 

At  Tuesdays  session  we  had  address- 
es by  J.  W.  .Jones,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
H.  M.  Hagen,  of  the  Western  Cattle 
Marketing  Association,  San  Francisco, 
California;  C.  Thorpe,  general  manager, 
California  Walnut  (irowers  Association; 
F.  A.  Stewart,  general  manager  of  The 
CJrowers  Service  Division  of  the  Sun 
Maid  Raisin  (Jrowers  Association,  Fres- 
no, California,  and  M.  E.  Hays,  Director 
of  Field  Service,  Texas  Farm  Bureau 
Cotton    Association,    Dallas,    Texas. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  conference  on 
Education  Programs  and  Methods  was 
led  by  Earl  I).  Sclilaman,  secretary  of 
the  Western  Cattle  Marketing  Associa- 
tion,  San    Francisco,   California. 

On  .July  Ihth,  Dealing  with  Non- 
mcmbcrs  was  discussed  by  John  Law- 
ler  of  the  Poultry  Association  of  Cen- 
tral California,  wliilc  tlie  withdrawal 
featurt-  of  contracts  was  discussed  by 
Milton  D.  Sapiro,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. A  conference  of  Sales  Methods 
of  Milk  Marketing  Associations  was 
led  by  .John  McCJill,  Jr.,  secretary  Mary- 
land-Virginia Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.,  while  a  con- 
ference on  Cooperative  House  Organs, 
was  led  by  K.  II.  McDrew,  Poultry 
producer  of  Central  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  A  conference  on  Scope 
and  Character  of  Feed  Work  in  Cooper- 
atives was  led  by  Italph  II.  Taylor, 
executive  secretary,  American  Legisla- 
tive  Committee,  Sacramento,  California. 

On  Thursday,  July  19ti»,  "Aims  and 
Methods  of  C«ioperative  Bargaining," 
were  the  general  trends  «»f  discussion. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Frank  T. 
Swett,  president  and  general  manager, 
California  Pear  (Irowers'  Asscwiation, 
San  Francisco,  California;  M.  S.  VV'inder, 
secretary  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, Chicago,  III.;  II.  D.  Allebach, 
president,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and 
Chris  L.  Chrlstonson,  Bureau  of  Aglii- 
cultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Washington, 
D.  C.  A  conference  on  Standardization 
and  Grading,  was  also  held  on  this  day, 
which  was  led  by  F.  W.  Read,  Stan- 
dardization Department,  California  Fruit, 
San  Francisco,  C^al.  Special  conferences 
were  also  held  on  ?>uits  and  Vege- 
tables; Dried  and  Canned  Fruit;  Nuts 
and  Olives;  Dairy  Products;  Poultry 
and    F^gs    and    Wool. 

Friday's  .session  was  used  as  a 
Clearing  House  in  Action  when  topics 
such  as.  The  Grape  Plan  at  Fresno,  Cali- 
fornia, The  Northwest  Fresh  Prune 
Clearing  House;  The  Del-Mar-Va., 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  Plan;  Cali- 
fornia Apple  Growers'  Experiences;  The 
British  Columbia  Fruit  Plan  and  the 
Marketing  of  Florida  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables; Butter,  Eggs  and  Poultry;  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Clearing  House  Plans  as 


well  as  Cattle  Sales  Methods  were  dis- 
cussed. 

On  Saturday  July  2Ist,  Plans  of  Op- 
eration and  Organization  of  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers  was  dis- 
cussed and  in  the  afternoon  a  trip  to 
San  Juse  to  inspect  prune  growing  and 
packing  was  made. 

Monday  mornings  session  of  the  In- 
stitute was  devoted  to  discussions  of 
California  Cooperative  Marketing  Prob- 
lems, while  in  the  afternoon  addresses 
were  made  on  "Contracts  or  Other 
Membership  Control."  At  this  session 
addresses  were  made  by  Edward  J. 
Tracy,  general  counsel,  Cooperative  Pure 
Milk  Association  of  Cincinnati,  and 
the  Miami  Valley  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Association  of  Dayton,  Ohio; 
"The  Legal  Status  of  Membership  Con- 
tracts," by  L.  S.  Hulbert,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Experience  with  Surplus  Disposal  and 
Control  Plants  was  the  subject  for  pre- 
sentation and  discussion  on  July  24th, 
by  I.  W.  Heaps,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Maryland  State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion, Baltimore,  Md.,  and  by  members 
of  the  Rice  Growers'  Association;  The 
California  Walnut  CJrowers'  As.sociation; 
and  the  California  Berry  (irowers'  Asso- 
ciation. This  session  was  followed  by 
a  conference  lead  by  C.  C.  Teague. 

A  conference  of  Cooperative  Purchas- 
ing organizations  was  held  on  the  same 
day. 

On  Wednesday,  J«dy  25th,  Charles  W. 
Holman,  secretary  of  the  Natural  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers'  Federation 
made  an  interesting  address  pertaining 
to  the  development,  operation  and  pro- 
gram of  work  carried  on  by  the  organ- 
ization. He  outlined  its  ])robable  future 
ation  in  national  programs  effecting 
the  ilairy  industry  and  trusted  that 
there  wotiltl  be  a  full  cooj)eration  on 
the  ])art  of  agricultural  agencies  gen- 
erally in  a  satisfactory  development  of 
the    program. 

Session  of  the  Institute  continued  until 
.luly  27th,  which  treated  of  many  Inter- 
esting  problems. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dairy  pro- 
gram our  group  planned  for  their  im- 
mediate return  east.  We  left  (California 
via  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  a  brief 
stop  was  made  (with  the  teniperature 
above  100  degrees  F.)  A  short  stop  was 
also  made  in  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
Our  route  then  led  direct  to  Chicago 
and  from  there  directly  home,  where 
we  arrived  on  Sunday  morning,  July 
29th. 

The  trip  on  the  whole  was  a  wond- 
erful one.  There  were  many  new  and 
varied  experiences.  I  have  learned  a 
great  deal  as  to  how  the  other  fellow 
was  carrying  out  his  cooperative  pro- 
gram, learned  of  their  successes  and 
their  failures  and  I  believe,  that  in  our 
territory  and  under  the  conditions  witli 
which  we  operate  that  the  program  and 
development  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  is  built  on  a 
sound  and  enduring  policy  and  that  it 
is  one  through  which  the  milk  pro- 
ducers obtain  the  greatest  good  and  a 
fair  price  for  their  products. 


Culling  Young  Stock 

Sell  as  broilers  all  pullets  that  are 
not  developing  as  well  as  the  average 
of  the  flock.  These  small  weak  birds 
are  the  first  to  contract  disease  and 
never  do  make  profitable  producers. 


i 


Some  Observations  in  the  Big  ^ 

Dairy  Regions  of  Europe 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


I   for  tine  shall  make  a  start  toward  tiie 
jtlan    in    my   pasture   next   spring. 
Cooperation 
Farmers    Cooperative     Receiving    Sta- 
tions in  North  Germany  have  made  am 
Mzing    progress    in    the    nmnufacture    «)f 
Imtter    and    cheese,    especially    since    the 
war.     There     are     few     independent     or 
privately    owned    plants.     The    coojjcra- 
tive  plants  are  tied  up  with  the  Agricul- 
inral    Collejres.     The    Colleges    are    set- 
ling    standards    and    furnishing   cultures. 
They  are  going  forward  on  a  basis  thit 
will    make    German    butter    and    cheese 
dominant     factors     in     the     markets     in 
I'.ngland.     They    promise    to    be    strong 
(ompetitors    of    Denmark    in    this    trade. 
These    North    German   plants    rank   fav- 
orably  with   tiie   best  cheese  and   butter 
plants,    creameries    or    factories    in    any 
other  country. 

I'/ighty  i)er  cent  of  all  farm  products 
^r()wn  in  Denmark  are  exporteil.  Tlie 
Danes  know  their  markets  thoroughly, 
tven  i)etter  than  do  the  English  in  Eng- 
hmd.  AiJparently  the  English  farmer 
is  indifferent  but  the  Danish  farmer 
knows  and  studies  every  angle  of  the 
situation,  and  he  makes  his  products  to 
suit    his    market. 

The  Danish  type  of  living  is  based 
on  cooperative  effort  of  a  sort  that  is 
hardly  believable.  This  country  as  a 
wlude  is  the  only  place,  I  believe,  that 
appears  to  have  something  on  us.  Thev 
lie  agriculture  and  cooperation  into  tlieir 
schools.  Their  young  people  plan  t» 
return  to  the  farm.  One  of  their  cus- 
loms  is  for  the  young  boys  and  girls, 
.liter  tlieir  school  term,  to  spend  at 
least  a  year  on  some  neighbor's  farm,  so 
as  to  get  further  training  in  actual  prac- 
tical work.  The  average  farn>  labor 
wage  in  Denmark  is  -tiOO.CH)  per  year, 
with  l»)ard  and  lodging.  Denmark  gives 
you  a  cooi)erative  religion.  Living  stan- 
dards are  high  and  jM-ople  live  frugally 
but    well. 

In  I'.ngland  wages  are  around  .$10.00 
per  week,  the  hired  hand  boarding  and 
lodging  liimself.  The  grade  t>f  labor  is 
poor.  We  would  nt>t  want  much  of  it. 
In  Geruiany  many  thousands  of  P«)rs!i 
Women  are  imp*""***''  **"'"''  season  to 
weed  the  sugar  beets  and  the  cow  beets 
and  to  do  the  real  hard  work.  They  get 
;il)out  thirty  cents  a  day  and  feed  and 
.lot he  them.selve.s.  On  the  larger  estates 
lluy   arc  put   up  in  great  barracks. 

in  Denmark  practically  every  farm 
liou.se  has  electricity.  In  England  there 
is  little  electrical  service  in  the  country 
districts.  Probably  4  i)er  cent,  of  the 
tarnjs  are  electrified.  Ireland  is  doing 
a  great  deal  to  electrify  the  country  and 
f<»  get  electrification  on  the  farms.  The 
Irish  Government  is  buying  receivin;^ 
stations  tliat  do  not  pay  and  are  closing 
them  .so  that  those  renmining  can  pay 
cooperative  farm  organizations.  {Irish 
butter  and  chee.se  standards  are  iniprov- 
iiig.  The.se  products  are  niarketed 
largely   in   England. 

Germany,  since  the  war,  is  fa.st  com- 
ing back  and  is  going  to  be  a  big  factor 
in  industrial  comi)etition  with  us  in  the 
next  twenty  years. 

1  found  the  attitude  of  the  Germans 
toward  the  United  States  generally  to 
l>e  friendly,  nuicli  more  so  in  fact,  than 
that  of  the  English  or  French  farmer. 
This  1  think  is  true  of  the  people  gen- 
erally. The  feeding  of  undernourished 
<hildren,  by  the  (Quakers,  particularly 
right  after  the  war,  left  a  profound  im 
l)ression.  It  was  not  expected  that  en- 
emies would  act  so. 


In   Germany   one-third   of  tiie   milk   is 
liroduced  on   farms  of  \\\c  acres  or  les^, 
two-thirds  on  farms  of  ten  acres  or  le  s 
and    most    of   the    milk    is   produced    in 
herds   of   about   five   cows.     Herds   of   7, 
H,  »  or  10  cows  are  rated  as  exceptionally 
big.     There    is    more    science    applied    to 
milk  jiroduction  in   North  Ciermany,  but 
not  as  yet  so  extensively  as  in  Denmark. 
In     North     Germany     the     old     "Over 
Lord"    has    gone    and    farmers    arc    now 
looking  for   keen   young   men   to  operate 
their    farms.     They    are     adopting    the 
new  pasturage  system.     They  are  form- 
ing  Cow    Testing    Association.s. 

The  farms  in  France  and  on  the 
islands  of  Jersey  and  CJuernsey  are  small 
and  the  roads  are  narrow.  The  fields 
are  small.  They  follow  the  practice  of 
"resting  their  pastures"  by  tethering 
their  cows,  moving  them  along  about 
tliree   times   a   day. 

On  the  Island  of  Jersey  I  found  tliat 
the  farmers  were  very  well  ac((uainted 
with  tlie  American  markets  and  sales 
methods  for  Jersey  cattle.  Practically 
all  the  farmers  on  the  island  might  be 
termed  professional  breeders.  They 
know  their  breed.  There  are  about 
eleven  thousaiul  .ler.seys  on  ti>e  island 
and  about  1000  dairy  animals,  usually 
of  the  highest  type,  are  shipped  to  .Am- 
erica  each    year. 

As   for   milk   distribution   I   foimd   no- 
where,   standards    or    metiiods    or    costs 
that    compared    witli    tliose    in    .America. 
Our  (Jrade  "A"  milk  was  about  equal 
to    their    certified.     Milk    tiial    they    .sell 
for     ordinary     consumi)tion     would     not 
have     a     market     here,     save    on     farms 
".specializing"    in    tubercular    milk.     Milk 
consumjition    in    England    is   oidy    about 
1-3  of  a   i)int   per  cajsita.     It   is   a   little 
better    in    continental    countries    save    in 
Denmark,    Norway    --.nd    Swetlcu    wlu're 
it     is    .somewhat     higher    than     witli     us. 
I'lant    conditions    in    botii    England    and 
Germany     were    generally    poor.        The 
plants  are  large  but  they  appear  t«i  have 
iu>    conception    as    to    the    value    of    the 
economic   tise  of   tlieir   lloor  space. 

In  Liverpotil  one-third  <tf  all  tlie  milk 
consumed  is  produced  within  the  city 
limits.  This  ]»n.ducti(m,  in  the  main, 
comes  from  cows  that  have  been  lioiight 
for  fattening  ))urposes  to  Ix-  sold  as 
beef.  When  llies*-  cows  get  ilown  t«»  a 
l)roductive  basis  »>f  about  six  iioiinds  cf 
milk  per  day  they  are  killed  for  beef. 

Their    methods    are    al)out    where    we 
were   fifteen   or  twenty  years  ago. 
The   Dairy   Breeds 
Space   forbids    my   saying   much    about 
the    various    breeds.     Tlie    Danes    in    tiie 
jiast    thirty    years    have    worked    out    a 
dual     purpose     cow— the     Danish     Reds 
that  hold  great  i)romi.se.     They  are  get- 
ling  g(»od  milk  production  and  the  breed 
is     improving.     The     llolsteins    on     the 
continent    are    about    like    ours    but    the 
British   Fresians  are  fat  elei)liints     ni(»re 
like  l)eef  cows.      I   wish  all   the  Hereford 
and  the    Ayrshire   fans   might   .seen  these 
breeds    on    their    native    pa.stures;    they 
would  recover,  but  they'd  never  be  the 
same.     Those    breeds    sure    are    a    sight 
for  sore  eyes,  and  tliey  deliver  the  g  ods 
The   dual    i)urpose   shorthorns   arc    mak- 
ing great  strides  in  Central  and  Southern 
England,  and  well  deserve  renewed  con- 
sideration,    and     the     Jerseys     and     ti.e 
Guern.seys     thrive     on     their     respective 
islands    as    elsewhere.     I    wish    I    could 
say    more    about    them,    but    the    l-klitor 

says  not. 

Outside    of    the    pasture    experiments 
and  results   I   found  little  that  the  far- 


Balance  your 

roughage 

with  one  of  the 

five  UNION 
GRAINS 


The  dairy  ration  must  ue  uaianccu 
to  produce  maximum  results.  That 
means  there  should  be  approximately 
o//e  part  diyeatible  protein  to  six  partu 
digestible  carbohydrates  contained  in 
both  the  concentrates  and  roughage 
that  makes  the  total  ration. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  roughage 
as  well  as  the  kind  and  amount  of  the 
grain  concentrates  must  be  considered 
in  working  out  a  balanced  ration.  If 
the  roughage  is  timothy  hay,  which 
contains  but  a  small  amount  of  pro- 
tein, the  grain  fed  with  it  must  carry 
a  larger  percentage  of  protein  than 
if  the  hay  were  alfalfa  instead  of 
timothy. 

The  Ubiko  Milling  Company  has 
made  it  easy  for  farmers  and  dairy- 
men to  feed  a  complete,  perfectly  bal- 
anced ration — one  which  will  produce 
good  results  under  practically  all  con- 
ditions. Union  Grains  can  now  be 
purchased  in  fire  different  forms — 
differing  in  the  protein  percentages — 
to  supplement  the  roughage  to  be  fed, 
or  roughage  and  home-grown  grains. 

For  example,  16%  Sweet  Union 
Grains  is  especially  adapted  to  stimu- 
late a  heavy  milk  flow  when  cows  are 
on  pasture.  20%  Sweet  Union  Grains 
balances  the  ration  when  roughage 
consists  of  alfalfa,  soy  beans,  pea 
vine  or  clover  hay — with  or  without 
silage  and  without  home-grown  grains. 
24%  Dry  Union  Grains  and  24% 
Sweet  Union  Grains — whichever  may 
be  preferred — will  provide  a  complete, 
balanced  ration  with  mixed  hay  and 


corn  stover,  with  or  without  silage. 
32%  Sweet  Union  Grains  should  be 
fed  with  timothy  hay  and  corn  stover, 
with  or  without  silage,  and  with  some 
farm-grown  corn  or  oats. 

Complete  feeding  instructions  sup- 
plied with  each  type  of  Union  Grains. 

Dairymen  and  farmers  may  rest 
assured  that  each  of  these  five  UNION 
Grains  is  made  of  exactly  the  same 
ingredients.  Absolutely  no  oat  hulls, 
oat  feed  or  mill  screenings  used.  Be- 
cause of  the  many  different  concen- 
trates used  in  making  Union  Grains 
the  protein  is  complete  in  each,  palat- 
ability  is  increased,  cows  are  kept  up 
to  a  high  level  of  health  and  regu- 
larity of  breeding. 

Write  for  information  about  the 
five  different  UNION  GRAINS 

If  you  will  tell  us  what  you  are  feed- 
ing for  roughage,  how  many  cows 
you  have,  and  whether  or  not  you 
grow  any  feed  grain,  we  will  outline 
a  feeding  program  that  will  more  than 
satisfy  you.  Also  tell  us  how  many 
free  Ubiko  Milk  Charts  you  can  use. 
Address 

The  Ubiko  Milling  Company 

Dept.  L-21  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


100Lbs.Net 

mini 


Makers  of  Ubiko  World  Record  Feeds 

Ubiko  All-Mash  System 

Startinxr   ami  (irtjwint^   Ration 

Complotf  Laying  Ration 
IThixo  World  Record  Ekk  Mash 
UuiKO  Fattening  Mash 
Ubiko  Scratch  Feed 
Ubiko  PIk  and  Hoj?  Ration 
Ubiko  Horse  Feeds 
Union  Grains  Daii*y  Rationti 
And  other  Ubiko  World  Record  Feeds 


UNION    GRAINS 

THE  FIRST  DAIRY  FEED  MADE 


24%  Dry.  16%,  20%,  2A</, ,  32%  Sweet. 


WHITEWASH  WITH  WARNER'S 

Healthy  cows  to  give  pure  milk  must  have  cleans 
fresh,  sanitary  stables. 

Mix  water  and  Warner's  Limoid  to  proper  consistenqr  and  you  have  a 

perfect  whitewash  which  will  spread  nicely  with  a  brush  or  can  be 

sprayed  without  clogging  nozzles. 

SoU  in  10-lb.  and  50-lb.  paper  bags.    '  'Limoid"  can  be  stored  indtfinittly 
•without  deterioration  or  fire  risk.     cAik  your  dealer  or  lurite  direct. 


ODD  FELLOW  BLDG. 


lllariiri 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


nicrs  across  the  waters  have  for  us  save 
these  two  things:  They  plan  for  a  tlious- 
and  years;  we  plan  for  ten.  They  stick 
to  coojieratlve   efforts. 


In  milk  consumption,  in  milk  quality, 
in  milk  distribution,  we  can  be  pro- 
fiiimdiy  thankful  f<»r  our  own  standards 
and    progress. 


M* 
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A  Ma^ic  rar])et  for  (iardeiis 

This  "m.igic  carpet,"  wlilrli  is  desciil)- 
fd  in  an  intcrt'stinp  article  in  Scien:e, 
consists  (»f  notiiing  more  nmiantic  tliin 

aspiiaii    pa|H-r   iin>n-   m    i» -i.-.    ••■••>    »•••.    

used  in  iiiakinK  roots  or  tor  insiilatin.u: 
the  walls  of  frame  lumses.  Tiic  Magif 
is  in  the  results  acliieved  by  tiie  simple 
process  of  coveriiitr  tiie  {tround  with  this 
comin«»n|'''"'»'    sulistancc. 

The  method  was  introduced  hv  the 
pineapple  growers  of  Hawaii,  who  great- 
ly increased  their  yield  per  acre  hv 
j.l.inting  their  pineaiMJles  through  holes 
in  a  specially  prcj)ared  jiapcr  laid  on  tl  e 
ground.  This  not  <mly  kept  the  nn  is- 
ture  in  the  soil,  l»nt  l»y  keeping  in  tl  e 
wurndh  also  ])rovided  hothouse  comli- 
tions  for  the  roots  of  the  plants,  so 
speeding  up  their  rate  of  gn.wth. 

Dr.  L.  11.  Flint,  of  the  I'nited  States 
Depart nu-nt  of  Agricidtnre,  expcrinuMit- 
ed  with  this  methial  on  the  Teileral  Test- 
ing areas  at  Arlingti.n.  His  Azures 
showed  increased  yield,  r.inging  fr«Hn 
eleven  per  ceid  in  green  i)eas  and  fo.if- 
teen  per  cent  in  lima  heans  to  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  per  cent  in  water- 
melons and  five  hundred  and  sixteen 
IMT  cent  in  spinach.  In  green  hcans. 
sipuishes.  cantahiujies,  punijtkins,  ca»»- 
h;ige,  cjtrrots,  okra  and  tomatm-s,  tlte 
increase  was  between  thirty  -md  eighty 
per  cent.  In  cucundters,  lettuce,  .sweet 
potatoes,  beets,  and  green  corn,  the  crojjs 
were  iloubled.  l'..latoes  sliowed  a  cn»p 
increase  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  per  cent  over  the  yield  from  tic 
nm'arpeted    plot. 

This  paper  cari)eting  has  a  three-fold 
effect:  It  attracts  and  retains  warmlli 
in  the  soil,  prevents  evaporation  of  .soil 
m..isture,  and  effectively  keens  down 
^•eeds  -From   "(Io(»d   Health"    Maga/.inc 


C'aimin<>'  For  'I'lie 

Farm   I'rodiict  Show 

The  canned  goods  at  tie  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Shows  are  often  so  carefully  i)re- 
));in'(l  thai  the  hnai  score  has  to  i)e  macic 
on  the  general  .•i])pear.ince  of  the  entry. 
The  jdacing  of  the  label  or  color  of  the 
glass  is  not  necessary  to  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  fruit  or  vegetable,  but 
does  a<ld  materially  to  the  m*at  ajipear- 
jiiu'c  of  the  jars  as  they  sl.ind  on  the 
shelf.  So  in  prei)aring  the  entries  for 
cxhiltition  this  fall  nnifudu'r  these 
])oints:  — 

1,  I'se  jars  or  C(»nJain«'rs  of  uniform 
si/e  and    make. 

2.  I'se  jars  of  the  same  color  if  i)(»s- 
siblc.  .lars  vary  in  color  i'vom  whit*-  to 
blue — white  glass  gives  the  fruit  a  l»ct- 
i«-r   aj)j'earance    for   exhibitii  n    pur|!Oses. 

.'}.  I'se  labels  of  uniform  si/c  and  style 
neatly  aiul  distinctly  marked  and  placed 
uniforndy    «»n    the   jars. 

V.  I'ack  fruit  evenly — large  fruits 
slundd  .ill  be  jilaced  one  way,  either 
staiuling  uj)  or  laid  on  its  side  with  the 
bloom    side   to   the  outside  of  the  jar. 


Aroimd   Ouv  House 

Dustless  Dusters 

Dustless  dusters  are  designed  to  c<d- 
lect  dust  and  remove  it,  rather  than  to 
brush  it  off  one  piece  of  furniture  only 
to  scatter  It  in  the  air  or  distribute  it 
in  ..ther  parts  of  the  r<»om.  Dustless 
dusters  may  be  purchased  in  various 
shRi>es,  sizes,  and  materials,  or  they  nmy 
he  made  easily  at  home.  Cheesecloth, 
velveteen,  or  cotton  flannel  are  all  good 
materials  to  u-se  in  making  them,  and  a 
ten-inch  square  is  a  good  size. 

To  make  such  a  duster,  put  one  tea- 
spo<inful  of  any  good  furniture  pol'.sh, 
and  one  tablespoonful  each  of  kero.se:e 
and  paraffin  oil  or  typewriter  oil  in  a 
(juart  fruit  jar.  Shake  the  jar  until  the 
Insiile  of  it  is  thoroughly  coated  with 
the  CButents  and  then  turn  it  on  a  saucer 
for  the  surplus  liquid  to  drain.  Put  the 
square  of  cl(>th  in  the  jar,  cover  it,  and 
let  it  stand  several  days  until  the  fabr  c 
has  tlxtroughly  absorbed  the  oily  sub- 
stance that  was  coated  on  the  inside  of 
the  jar.  A  duster  made  this  way  both 
cleans  and  polishes.  When  it  has  bi'«  n 
used  until  it  no  longer  retains  the  d.ist 
it  slu.uld  be  washed,  dried  and  given  the 
same  treatment   again. 

Another  tyj^"  of  dustless  duster  may  be 
made  l>y  saturating  a  cloth  with  kerosene 
and  hanging  it  to  dry  in  the  open  air 
until  it  no  longer  feels  wet  t«>  the  touch. 


^Milk   Har.s  in  Cxerinaiiy 

One  of  the  interesting  sights  to  the 
traveller  in  Clermany  is  the  development 
of  lunch   bars  for  the  sale   of  milk  and 

.sold  in  the  same  establishments  as  other 
drinks  and  light  refreshments.  In  other 
l)laces  they  are  purely  dairy  lunches, 
selling  milk,  cream,  ice  cream,  butter 
and  cheese.  The  greatest  development 
of  the  idea  has  been  in  Nuremberg 
where  the  city  has  erected  milk  stations 
in  which  white  aproned  clerks  dispen.se 
milk  drinks  and  dairy  dishes,  imder  the 
management  of  the  City  Milk  Plant. 
Sonu"  salesrooms  are  in  centre  of  the 
city,  near  the  markets  and  are  fre- 
(picnted  by  business  men,  working  men 
and  women.  Others  are  in  city  parks 
and  ])laygn)unds  where  the  ]>atrons  are 
children  and  their  caretakers.  The  new 
l)roject  is  ])r«>ving  very  successful,  show- 
ing that  in  the  land  «)f  beer,  numy  i)re- 
fer  a  nourishing  anti  refreshing  drink 
of  nulk.  It  is  a  matter  f4)r  comment 
that  the  majority  of  the  cust(uners  are 
men. 


United  States  Dair^  Council  Exhibit— World's  Dairy  Congress,  London,  England 


The  exhibit  of  the  National  and  regional  affiliated  Dairy  Councils  of  the  United 
States  rdled  one  side  of  the  exhibit  room  at  Westnunister  Hall  where  projiaganda 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk  was  displayed  in  connection  with  the  meetings 
of  the  World's  Dairy  Congress.  The  only  exhibits  at  the  Congress  headquarters 
were  those  of  publicity  character,  a  l«rge  room  being  set  aside  for  this  purpose 
and  overfl()W  exhibits  being  disi)lHycd  in  hallways  and  other  rooms. 

The  above  illustration  fills  one-third  of  the  background  of  the  c«)mbined  exhibit 
of  Dairy  Councils  of  the  United  States.  These  panels  display  material  for  use  in 
scIhmiIs.  Two  other  panels  of  eipial  size  <lisplay  respectively  material  for  adult 
use  and  an  exhibit  of  (Quality  Control  work.  Portfolios  were  placed  on  each  table 
in  front  of  the  exhibits  containing  all  of  the  material  used  at  present  in  the  United 
States  under   Dairy  Council  auspices. 

Sinnlar  exhibits  were  made  by  Knglaiul,  (lermany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Checho- 
slovakia, Austria,   Hungry  and  other  countries. 

The  Knglish  exhibit  was  two-fold:— one  half  being  that  of  the  National  Milk 
Publicity  C<mncil,  an  organization  similar  to  the  Dairy  Ccmncil  movement  in  ttie 
United  States;  the  other  part  being  that  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Hoard,  an 
organization  which  is  stimulating  the  use  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  products  of 
the  various  units  of  the  British  Empire. 

Dr.  Larson,  managing  director  of  the  National  Dairy  Council,  was  fortunate 
to  .secure  a  large  part  of  the  material  of  foreign  countries  to  bring  to  America  for 
exhibition  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy  Council  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
in    Decemlier. 

At  the  Worlds  Dairy  Congress,  the  American  exhibit  was  visited  by  most  of 
the  eighteen  hundred  deieg.ites  rei)resenting  about  forty-five  different  countries  and 
everywhere  the  coimucnt  was  made  that  the  whole  world  should  take  additional 
lessons  from  Auurica  in  the  matter  of  projjaganda  metho<ls  for  the  dairy  industry. 


Increasing  Milk  Con- 

siini})tion  in  Oermany 


Some  Recent  Observations 


It    was    interesting   in    many    ways    to 
revisit  (jernumy  this  summer  after  eigld 
years  absence.     In  1920,  as  a  mend>er  of 
the    American   Friends  Service   Cmnmit- 
tee,    working    in    conjunction    with    tl;e 
American    Helief    .Administration,    Hon. 
Herbert    II<»over,   Chairman,    it    was    my 
duty    to    start    child-feeding    in    .several 
parts    of    (lermany     auK^ng    the    many 
badly  undernourished  children,  an  after- 
math   of    war-time    conditions.      Ameri- 
can  condensed,  evaporated   and  powticr- 
ed    nulk    furnished    a    very    substantial 
l)roi;ortion  of  the  one  full  nteal  furnish- 
ed  the  children  daily,      .\fter    American 
funds  were  exhausted,  the  (!erman  gov- 
ernment   ami    city    authorities    kei)l    u|» 
the  feeding  for  several  yi'.-irs  along  sim- 
ilar lines.     Tlu-n   noting  the   im|)orlan(e 
of  the  milk  given   the  children,  the  ilis- 
tribiition  of  a  daily  ndd-morning  portion 
of  fresh   ndlk  and  a   cracker   w.'is  insti- 
tuted   as    a    i)art    of    the    regular    school 
l)rogram.      This    has    been    managed    by 
local   .school   autlu»rities   and    linaru-ed    in 
part  locally  and  in  ]>art  by  tl  e  \ation:d 
governnu*nt.     For    instance    in    l''ssen,    a 
city    of    4.')0,000    inhabitants    >nore    than 
20,000   children    have    been    n-gidarly    re- 
ceiving this  free  milk  lunch  each  school 
day.     Dr.  Fi.scher,  the  Chief  of  the   De- 
j)artment  of  Health  of  Kssen  s.iid  to  me 
in  explaining  the  imi)ortancc  of  this  ])ro- 
gram.     "We  consider  the    health   of  our 
children  the  most  important  matter  1  e- 
fore    any    nation    and    (lermany    is    de- 
termined to  be   in   the  forefr<  nt  in   this 
movenient.     We   find  that  the  consump- 
tion of  proi>er  aniounts  of  milk  will  aid 
most  in  this  i)rograni  and  the  education- 
al   as    well    as    nutritional    value    of    the 
milk  .service  in  the  .schools  is  being  fully 
demonstrated    to    our    satisfaction." 

Nutritional  authorities  in  other  .se."- 
ti(ms  of  Germany  echoed  this  statement. 

Nutrition   Exposition  Held 

A  great  Exposition  on  the  subject  of 
Nutrition  (die  Krniibnmg)  has  been  held 
this  summer  in  Berlin  and  visited  by 
many  thousands  from  all  over  Germany. 
.\  very  large  part  of  the  space  in  this 
Kxpositicm  has  been  given  to  Milk  and 
Dairy  Products  showing  not  only  how 
they  nuiy  best  be  used  in  the  daily  diet, 
but  also  their  unique  nutritional  im- 
l)ortance. 

During  the  past  two  years,  under  the 
ausi)ices  of  the  National  Department  of 
Foods,  a  National  Milk  Council  or  Com- 
nuttee  has  been  organized  to  do  lirojjo- 
ganda  work  along  lines  sinular  to  tho.sc 
emi)loyed  by  the  Dairy  Coimcil  move- 
ment in  the  United  States.  In  fait  tic 
movement  in  the  United  States  was  very 
carefully  studied  as  to  method  and  em- 
phasis and  many  of  our  activities  frank- 
ly copied  or  adapted  to  meet  German 
conditions.  The  National  ()rganizatit)n 
called  the  Ileichmilchausschuss  or  Na- 
tional Milk  Comndttee  functions  as  does 
the  Nati<mal  Dairy  Council  with  us  as 
the  clearing  house  for  distribution  of 
propoganda    nmterial    and    the    bamlling 

a!(.ntiiiue(l  on  page  9) 


Iiicrcasing  Milk  Con- 
sumption in  (iennany 

((^)ntinued  from  pace  8) 
of  all  National  work.  One  such  ac- 
tivity was  the  holding  of  a  National 
Institidc  or  school  for  school  teachers 
wIhtc  for  three  days  the  different  phases 
(if  the  Dairy  Industry  and  Its  relatiiui  t» 
liunuin  welfare,  were  discussed  by  na- 
tional authorities.  The  important  re- 
irional  office  in  Dresden  for  example  ar- 
ranges for  all  proi)aganda  work  in  tl:c 
•_'7  important"  cities  of  the  state  of 
Saxony. 

The  methods  einpl»»yed  arc  evidently 
vrr\  cflTcctive.  Posters  and  literature 
,iic  distributed  by  each  council  through 
school.s,  nulk  dealers,  health  aidhorities, 
etc.  Meetings  are  held  with  groups  of 
wmnen  and  teachers  at  which  the  im- 
portance of  dairy  products  is  stres.sed. 
All  dairy  jjroducts  are  inchided  in  the 
propaganda,  but  effort  is  being  made  just 
now  to  secure  a  greater  consumiition  of 
Ihiid  milk  by  factory  workers.  This 
movement,  new  to  (Jcrmany  is  meeting 
with  great  success.  The  workers  find 
Ihemselvcs  more  efficient  and  nu)re 
licalthful  when  they  take  milk  in.stead 
of  beer  for  lunch. 

The  importaiu*'  of  the  m«»vcment  for 
Lrreater  ndlk  c«msumi;ti«m  in  (Jermany 
is  best  apprcciatcil  when  you  realize  that 
the  Naticuial  G«ivernmenfc  is  actively 
managing  the  ])roject,  and  that  it  has 
the  uint<-d  sui)port  of  all  branches  of 
the  dairy  industry,  both  morally  and 
linancially.  The  leaders  of  the  country 
are  alive  to  the  imiHirtance  of  an  ad- 
equate sui)p,ly  tif  fresh  milk  as  a  pre- 
icqui.site  to  such  a  program  and  such 
,1  supplj  is  rapidly  becoming  an  ac- 
(omplished  fact  in  the  larger  centers. 
l',diicati(mal  forces  and  business  interests 
,iic  c«K»i)erating  in  the  work  and  are 
making  it  a  part  of  the  regular  health 
program.  As  Americans  we  can  view 
such  a  movenu-nt  with  much  appndm- 
lion  and  study  its  meth«>ds  with  profit 
to  ourselves. 

As  Anu-rican  dairymen,  we  welcome 
every  effort  to  spread  in  other  countries 
the  gospel  of  increased  consumption  of 
dairy  product.s.  If  it  does  nothing  more 
it  will  relieve  the  pressure  to  export 
tor«-ign  products  into  the  I'nited  States 
when  our  market  is  favorable.  But  l)e- 
yond  that  selfish  consideration,  we  must 
realize  that  with  the  world  on  such  a 
program  the  future  of  the  World  Dairy 
Industry  is  made  permanently  secure. 


Philadelphia 

Inter-StatcDairy  Council 

Incorporated 


General   Offices 
Flint   Building.    Philadelphia 

\  M)..i..nitiv..  movcm.-nt  ..sHl>lislel 
for  llu-  .tiss.-miiiHti.'n  of  in  orirati 'ii 
:iM(l  i.iil)licilv  jM-rl  liniMK  to  tin-  pro 
<ln<li-.ii  and  distrihntion  ..f  di.iry 
pr<  dn<l"K  and  their  food  valic  i» 
nutriliun. 


Affiliated  with  the  National  Dairy 
Council 


Officers 

J»r.    Clvdf    Ti.    Kinu'.    rn-Kidcnt 

II.    I).  'AII<'»>H<'h.    Virc    Prt'sidont 

U.   W.  Huldf-rston.   Kxrciitivo  8crrftiny 

|{.    .1.    llarljison,    .Ir.,    Trcasuwr 


Departmental    Branches 

I'.    I.    Colioc,    Dircitor    ynalitj    Control 

Pt'PHrtmeiit 
l-yiHii    M.    HrojTker,    Nutritrion    Depart 

nient 
Di'l     Uiisc     Ma<an,     Dramatic     Depait- 

ment 


Don't  put  your 


m  the 


ows 

Milk  Pail 


/^OWS  that  milk  themselves  into 
^^  the  pail  never  last  long,  and  their 
owners  are  continually  putting  out 
money  to  buy  new  cows.  Fed  accord- 
ing to  directions,  Cow 
Chow  supplies  the  various 
milk-making  materials  so 
that  the  milk  is  made  from 
the  feed  and  not  from 


TAKE  MY  ORDER 
FOR   ENOUGH 
COW  CHOW  TO 
HOLD    UP    MY 
PRODUCTION 
ALL  YEAR^ 


the  cow's  body.  Cows  have  longer 
lactation  periods  and  longer  life.  And 
your  replacement  charges  will  be 
smaller.  Order  Purina  Cow  Chow 
from  the  store  with  the  check- 
erboard sign. 


PURINA  MILLS 
854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eifiht  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet — free 


CHOWS 


20%     PROTEIN     COW     CHOVy/ 
24%      PROTEIN     COW     CHOW 


^Eii^i^ 


IN 
ICHECKERBOARDJ 

BAGS 


Sj 


CALF  CHOW     BULKY-LAS     PIG   CHOW      HOG   CHOW^ 


:\ 


u 


Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy   Council 

Th«  variou*  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL      ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings.     Lectures,  Speakers, 

Motion  PicturM,  Lantern  Slides,  Etc. 

Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  program. 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Sec'y,  219  North  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 
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UPWARD 


STEP 


ANOTHER 


The  McCormick-Deering 

ENCLOSED  GEAR 
ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

The  McCormick-Deering  No.  12  Ensilage  Cutter  is  another  step  for- 
ward in  the  progress  of  farming.  It  sets  a  new  standard  in  ensilage-cutter  de- 
sign and  construction.  It  embodies  improved  features  taken  from  automobile 
and  tractor  construction. 

The  foundation  of  the  No.  12  Ensilage  Cutter  is  a  one-piece  main  frame 
enclosing  the  flywheel,  cutter,  transmission  and  apron  drive.  All  working 
parts  are  enclosed  in  an  oil-tight  dust-proof  housing,  permitting  all  parts  to 
run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  This  construction,  combined  with  the  use  of  specially  cut 
and  heat-treated  gears  assures  exceptionally  long  life  and  eflicicnt  operation. 

Inspect  this  great  cutter  at  your  nearest  dealer's. 

International  Harvester  Company 
of  America 


PHILADELPHIA 


HARRISBURG 


BALTIMORE 


FARQUHAR 

"NON-WRAP" 

MANURE 

SPREADER 


UNIFORMLY  INCREASES  SOIL  FERTILITY 

Because  of  U» 

Even  Distribution 

This  is  a  new,  tested  and  thor()np:hly  dependable  Spreader  bnill 
for  the  widest  possible  use.  The  "Non-Wra])"  features  were  in- 
vented by  a  York  County  farmer  and  used  bv  him  for  three  rears. 

*  •  •  • 

It  positively  niake.5  an  even  distribution  of  all  kinds  and  eonditions 
of  manure.  Beaters  eannot  wrap,  therefore  even  spread  in  quantities 
from  4  to  2\  loads  per  aere.  Has  large  bed  and  exceptionally  easy 
draft. 

The  All-Steel  Frame  with  ehannel  sides  makes  a  stronger  and 
more  rigid  bed  frame.  Both  beater  shafts  are  mounted  in  self- 
aligning  roller  bearings.  Front  axle  has  great  flexibility;  eleated 
and  flanged  ground  wheels,  automobile  steerage  and  the  oscillating 
tooth  bars  arc  distinctive  features. 

Write  today  for  information. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  961,  YORK,  PA. 

Ask  about  our  Rural  fiiui  Suhnrb.ui  deep  and  shallow  Well  Water  Systems. 
Save  the  good  wife  many  hours  of  drudgery  at  very  small  cost. 


Ventilate  for  Health 

Good  ventilation  of  barns  helps  to 
maintain  more  uniform  temperature, 
keep  stock  healthier,  and  eliminate  the 
frost  nuisance.  Provide  it  now  so  good 
conditions  will  It-  uvuilahle  for  the  com- 
ing wifikr. 


Feed  Dry  Cows  Grain 

Now  is  the  tinie  to  get  cows  that  will 
freshen  this  fall  into  condition  for  profit- 
able milk  production.  Preparati(m  helps 
fill  the  milk  pail.  Extra  care  and  feed 
both  before  and  after  freshening  is  an 
investment  that  will  pay  go6d  dividends. 


llvrv  and  Tlierr 

i\lK)iit  tlic  Tcrritn-v 

I'l.ins  arc  luiiifx  iiwidc  wjicrcliy  the 
KxIcnsioM  Scrvi<r  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
IhikI  ;mi(I  the  Inter  Slate  Milk  rrodiieers' 
A,ss..,i;ition  and  Dairy  Council  will  co- 
oprr.ile  in  rnrniing  n  ninubcr  of  Vcetl 
Schitois  in  the  Ivisteru  Shore  <»f  Mary- 
hind. 

This  is  par)  of  a  program  lo  |»ronu»lc 
l>eller  dairying  methods  in  the  Kasti  rn 
SlidH'    District. 
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The  new  .fiO.OOO  Heceiving  Station 
i'eing  i)niii  i.y  tlie  Ahlxitl  Dairies  Inc., 
at  Kaston,  Md.,  is  rapidly  reaching  com- 
pletion. Tliis  j)lant  is  located  on  the 
railroad  and  replaces  an  older  one  sitii- 
ateil  some  distance  from  the  tracks,  at 
which  a  hauling  charge  prevailed.  Far- 
mers in  Talbot  County  can  look  for- 
w.ird  to  tile  cliininatiim  of  tiie  hauling 
charge. 

I'hitis  are  being  made  for  a  meeting 
of  the  Talbot  Comity  dairymen  to  ce!e- 
Iiratc   the  ojiening  of  this  ])lant. 


Farmers  iu  the  Shenanddah  Valley  of 
Virginia  and  the  Pan  Handle  district  of 
West  Virginia,  arc  reacliing  out  to  the 
Philadelphia  market.  Trucks  of  milk 
are  now  coming  into  the  Hagerstowu, 
Md.,  receiving  station  from  tl.ese  two 
districts. 


Wawa    Dairies     located     in 
County.   Pa.,  .state  that   after 
10th,  they  will  only  purcha.se 
'J'uberculiu     Tested    dairies. 
cau.se    no    liardshij)s    among 
ducers  as  they  are  practically 

Several    of    their    siiippers 
not    have    their    herds    tested, 
dairies,  replacing  them   with 
'i'ested    cows. 


Delaware 
September 
milk  from 
This    will 

tl  eir  pr(»- 
all  te.ste:l. 

who  could 
sold    their 

Tul>erculin 


Milk  Producers  in  the  vicinity  of  His- 
iug  Sun,  Md..  .selling  t(»  the  Sheffiell 
Farms  Company,  are  busily  engaged  in 
concreting  the  floors  of  their  cow  stable.s. 

Milk  from  this  section  is  shipped  to 
the  .seash()re  and  other  points  outside  of 
the  Philadeli)hia  district,  where  certain 
regulations  are  required  by  the  local 
Boards  of  Health,  including  concrete 
n«»(>rs. 

The  Dairy  Cmincil  has  been  actively 
cooperating  with  tlu-  Sheftield  Farms  in 
forwarding  this  im|:ortant  work.  Several 
coii('n't«'  mixers  are  operated  by  the 
SheJIield  Farms  Cmiipany,  at  nr»  expeu'^e 
to  the  faruM'rs,  for  mixing  the  concrete, 
and  a  man  is  also  provided  to  lay  the 
(IcMirs. 


Sccttt-Powell  Dairies  are  rapidly  push- 
ing to  completion  a  new  receiving  sta- 
tion at  Snow  Hill.  Md.  Sn«»w  Hill  is 
just  F,ast  of  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  at 
which  point  the  Siii>plee-Wills-.Foues 
Milk  Co..  is  already  o|MTating  a  re- 
ceiving station. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  plant  at 
Snow  Hill  will  be  ready  to  receive  milk 
i>y  the  l.'itli  «»f  Sejitember.  PIius  are 
being  macU*  to  bring  the  milk  to  Piiila- 
delphia  by  tank  truck.  This  will  prob- 
ably be  the  greatest  distance,  at  this 
time,  in  which  the  milk  will  he  brought 
to    riiil  idel])bia    by   tank   truck. 


The  Quality  Control  Depirtment  of 
the  Dairy  Council  has  lieen  brin/iiig 
jiressiire  to  bear  on  truck  haulers  in  one 
F^astern  County  in  Pennsylvania,  re- 
quiring that  they  carry  nine  hundred 
pounds  of  ice  i)er  truck  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  j)ro<lnccrs  of  tliat  territo-y  of 
satisfactory  transi'orlation  of  their  milk 
sup])ly    to  the   Philadelphia   market. 


T'wetity 
Sacks 

WUl  Do  It! 

—less  than  a  ton  of  ce- 
ment to  take  home,  yet 
enough  to  build  any  of 
the  following: 

100  rot-prooi  fence  posts. 

Sanitary  feeding  pladorm  tor  24 
hogs. 

120  feet  ot  24  by  4  in.  concrete 
walk. 

20-barrel  watering  tank  with  plat- 
form around  it. 

Floor  formilkhouse  and  cooling 
tank  for  20  cans  of  millc 

Build  These 

Improvements 

Yourself! 

These  concrete  improve- 
ments  need  be  built 
but  once;  each  is  perma- 
nent and  expense  prooL 

FREE  booklet,  "Permanent 

Repairs  on  the  Farm,"  tells 

how  to  build.  Send  for  your 

tree  copy  today. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 


Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST   CHESTER,  P/J 


Turn  Roughage 
Into  Money 


r-    <hf    price    of  I 

incer      hammert 
.     _:ii     :_     » 


S«vr 
Delli 

type     mill     in     one 
seaso[n''«    use    by 
grindingfvour  (rain 
and  rougnage. 
Any  farm  tractor  or 
15  H.  P.  motor  will 
operate  mill. 
No  knives  to  grind. 
No  plates  to   dull.     Practically    self-feeding. 
Large  capacity.     Sold  on  guarantee  to  do  the 
work  in  satisfactory  manner  to  customer. 
Write  for  Catalogue 

A.  M.  DELLINGER 

727  N.  Prince  St.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Health  is 
essential  to 
poultry     profits.     The 
serious  problem  of  poultry  sani- 
tation is  best  solved  through  the 
systematic  use  of  Sttxilac  —  in  the 
drinking  water,   for  rinsing  equip- 
inent,  for  disinfecting  houses,  roosts. 

Increase  Poultry  Profits 

Use  Steriloc  regularly  and  your  poul 

try  will  be  healthy  and  productive, 

Powerful,  safe  and  sure.  Conven 

ient  powder  form,  simple  and 

to  use.  $1  worth  makes  a  barrel  of 

standard  solution.  Keeps  strength 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Sferilac.    If 
he  is  not  supplied,  send  $1  and 
his    name    today    for    large 
"money-back"  trial  package 
-BOOKLET  FREE. 

THB  STBRILAC  COMPANY 

DepL  HH     ,  North  Chicago,  IU. 


I  USE  rEEDS  COIMT4INIIMG  OBERCO 

\  FRED  YOUNG 

\     SCVTH  CAROLINA  M/fiVHAA/ 

QBERCQ 

"organic^ 

Minerals 

BACKBONE  Of  THI  tftD 
FOR  COWS  <  HOGS  «  POULTRY 

k  BORTION  is  the  moat  tontly  and 
\  tllncouraftinii  difiroiw  confronting 
dairynirn.  Mont  alM»rtlon  lit  cauwetl  or 
pf-rniit«rd  by  Incorrect  feeding.  Too 
much  of  ccitoin  protcmn  or  too  litth> 
minrralH  ar«^  t  he  mont  common  chuhcm. 
Ili^h  producing  cows  contttontly  ftive 
ofC  more  mincriili.  than  ciin  be  fed 
them  in  ordiiuiry  Urniii  feedn.  '  "eir 
bodywupplicMof  miiicrnUnreBcrlouHly 
deplete<l  and  they  drop  their  ealvej.  to 
wave  themneiveit.  f»iir  booklet ,  Min- 
eral* for  Farm  AnlmalH."  <':U';..rii.'A 
miiierain  are  nece«Miry,  why  IIBfcKt  «» 
!■  the  mo»t  effective.  diUcMtible  and 
economical  mineral  mi«ture. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  104 

Fast  Coast  Trading  C? 

f/O  Fast  IPombarcl  St 
Salt  imore     cyffd 

USE  FEEDS  CONTAIN  IMG  OBERCO 


Montgomery  County 

Farmer's  Picnic 

Ujjwards  of  5000  Montgomery  County 
farmers  and  tlu-ir  families  gathered  at 
Memorial  Park,  Sehwenksville,  Mont- 
tfoiiiery  County,  I'a.,  on  August  7th  anil 
Mil  to  attend  u  two  day  j)ienic  of  the 
farmers  in  that  eounty.  It  was  the 
Ninth  Annual  pienie  that  has  been  held 
by  tlie  farmers  in  tliat  locality. 

Tiiere  was  tiie  usual  disi)Iay  of  farm 
products,  farm  machinery,  farm  appli- 
ances, etc.,  but  the  outstanding  feature 
oi"  liie  picnic  was  trie  large  exhibit  of 
dairy  animals,  for  wliich  there  was  a 
keen  competition  for  prizes.  Upwards 
of  50  merchants  made  exhibits  of  tlieir 
various  products  duriug  tlie  period  of 
tl»e  picnic. 

Cattle  Exhibits  and  Judging 

Prior  to  tiie  judging  of  tlie  cattle  a 
"Cattle  Judging  Contest"  on  Holstein 
cows  was  held  by  farmers  of  tlie  com- 
munity. Tlie  winners  in  tills  contest 
included,  Harvey  Murphy,  Norristowii, 
H.  I).;  Warren  Reed,  l^ansdale,  R.  D.; 
Isaac  S.  Gross,  Plumsteudsville  and  F.  M. 
Twining. 

Tlie  cattle  were  judged  by  J.  B.  Mc- 
Cool,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
In  tiie  aged  Holstein  cow  class,  Wil- 
liam H.  Landis,  East  Greenville,  won 
first  place.  The  second  ribbon  went  to 
H.  D.  Allcbach,  Trappe.  The  third  and 
fourth  ribbons  went  to  Mr.  Landis  while 
fiftii  place   went  to  Mr.    yMlebacli. 

In  tiie  two  year  old  Holstein  class, 
first  and  second  pri/.es  went  to  Mr.  H. 
I).  Allel)ach,  while  tliird  place  went  to 
Mr.  Landis.  Mr.  Alleliach  also  won 
lirst  and  fourtii  places  in  the  one  year 
old  Holstein  Class,  witli  second  and 
third  honors  going  to   Mr.  Landis. 

In  tlie  Holstein  Calf  Class,  Mr.  Lan- 
dis won  first,  second  and  tliird  ribbons. 
Fourtli  and  fifth  ribbons  went  to  Mr. 
Allebach. 

The  champion  Holstein  of  all  classes 
was  won  by  W.  H.  Landis. 

In  the  Guernsey  Classes  all  the  rib- 
bons were  taken  by  Maple  Lawn  Farms, 
owned  by  Isaiah  Cassel,  of  Harleysville. 
The  general  committee  in  charge  of 
the  picnic  was  headed  l>y  H.  D.  Alle- 
bach, Trappe,  Pa.,  chairman.  Other 
meml)ers  of  the  committee  included, 
Elmer  /iegler,  Limerick;  William  H. 
Landis,  East  Greenville;  W.  W.  Harley, 
Sehwenksville,  and  R.  (J.  Waltz,  county 
agent    for    Montgomery   County. 


Progress  ot*  Tuber- 
culin Testing 

Progress  in  eradication  of  bovine  tu- 
lierculosis  is  reflected  in  figures  report- 
ing the  results  of  the  work  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  .'iO,  192G,  and  tlie  status 
existing  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year, 
July  1st,  as  made  public  by  Dr.  John  R. 
Mohler,  of  the  United  States  Pepart- 
ment    of  Agriculture. 

Doctor  Mohler,  who  is  chief  of  the 
Hureau  of  Animal  Industry,  announced 
that  (luring  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
tlte  tiil»er<'nlin  tpst  was  aflininistpr#»d  to 
a  total  of  10,H2(j,28()  cattle,  or  more 
than  a  million  in  excess  of  the  largest 
previous  record.  In  October,  1927,  and 
in  March,  May  and  June,  1928,  the  co- 
operating State  and  Federal  forces  test- 
ed more  than  1,000,000  cattle  in  each 
month. 

July  1,  1928,  herds  numbering  169,- 
35()  and  containing  2,265,938  cattle,  were 
fully  accredited  as  tuberculosis  free, 
having.  ])assed  two  or  more  tests.  This 
is  an  increase  of  38,.'W0  accredited  herds 
in  one  year. 

In  addition,  15,968,711  cattle  in  1,961,- 
113    herds    have    passed    one    successful 
test,  and  many  of  these  are  in  modified 
accredited  areas.     On  July  1,  tliere  were 
2,290,752  herds  containing  21,418,977  cat- 
tle under  State  and  Federal  supervision 
for  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  or  slight- 
ly more  than  oiie-tliird  of  all  the  cattle 
in  the  country.     More  than  3,000,000  cat- 
tle  are   on   the    waiting   list   for    testing. 
The    greater    ])art    of    tlie    tuberculin 
testing    is    now    being    done    under    tl:e 
grouj)     or     area     plan.       "Modified     ac- 
credited areas,"  in  which  all  cattle  have 
been    tested,    reactors    removed    and    in- 
fection  reduced   to   not   more   than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.,  included  627  coun- 
ties, parts  of  two  counties,  and  21  town- 
ships.    In    153  other  counties   all   cattle 
ha\e  been  tested  once,  reactors  removed, 
but  the  infection  not  yet  reduced  to  the 
required   minimum.      Area   work  is   un- 
der   way    in    more    than    400    additional 
coimties,  so  that  progress  has  been  made 
in  1,119  counties,  or  more  than  one-third 
of  all  counties  in  tlie  United  States. 


More  MONEY 
1  ■■    ^^^P^     YOUR  MILK 

Jl^t%^      Write  today  for  descriptive  litera- 

<i^ ture  and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 

mmSV%r  Clark's  i-URITY  Milk  Strainers 
Tj|r^%^  help  you  get  Grade  "A"  test  and 
^^OCV*  more  money  for  your  milk. 
*  ^^  ^  ^  It  is  the  only  Strainer  made  that's  gaar* 
anteed  to  strain  100%  clean.  Our  10  Day  Trial  TMt  en; 
aoies  you  to  uruve  ii.  atuur  iioii— jrwui  iiiviicj  ucm.*  ■*  .v 
fails  to  remove  AI-L  the  dirt.  Thousands  in  us''  —two 
sizes  10  qt.  and  18  qt.   Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.     (6) 

PURITY  STAMPING  COMPANY 

DepL  F5  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


CRUMB'S  Ssii.. 
STANCHIONS 


Also  Water  Bowls 
Litter  Carrier* 
Feed  Carriers 
Steel  Stalls 
Steel  Partitions 

I    can    SAVE    MONEY    for 

Send  for  booklet. 


you 


WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Bos  2,  Forestyille,  Conn. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet  'Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Know  What  Cows  Do 

There  is  no  need  for  a  farmer  to  keep 
dairy  cows  without  knowing  the  value  of 
each  as  a  milk  producer.  Membership 
in  a  cow  testing  association  costs  less 
than  the  feed  eaten  by  a  number  of 
"boarder"  cows  wliieli  never  pay  tlieir 
board. 


Dairy  and  Poultry 
Feeds 

That  Produce  Results 
Farm  Supplies  of  all  Kinds 

Ask  Us  for  Prices 

Scheideler  Bros. 

LAWRENCE  STA.,  N.  J. 

Phone  S93 


CHANGE 


Try'  'one  of  Hoffman's 
Lancaster  County; , strains. 
Sow  a  pure,* sound,  heavy- 
yielding  variety,  grown  from 
hand-picked  seed.  Vigorous, 
clean,  easily  produces  5  to 
10  bushels  more  per  acre. 
No  smut,  rye,  cockle,  garlic 
or  other  weed  seeds. 

PRICED  RIGHT— costa 
only  75c  per  acre  or  less. 
Let  us  explain.  Ask  for  free 
catalog  and  samples. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  414  Landisville, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Pastures  Need  Care 

I'erinanent  pastures  need  manure, 
lini«-,  aiul  fertilizer  to  keep  them  in  a 
higldy  productive  state,  say  farm  crop 
specialists. 


Co-Op.    INIenibership    Climbs 

More  farmers  tlian  ever  before  are 
now  ])artieipating  in  cooperative  market- 
ing and  purchasing  activities,  a  recent 
survey  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  indicates.  Some  of  the 
farmers  are  participating  as  members  of 
particular  associations,  some  as  share- 
holders, some  because  of  contractual  ob- 
ligations to  market  cooperatively,  and 
some  as  shippers,  consignors,  or  patrons 
using  the  facilities  furnished  by  the 
various    cooperative    enterprises. 

Including  duplications  because  of 
farmers  belonging  to  2,  3,  4,  or  6  asso- 
ciations, thc!  estimated  membership  is 
;},000,000,  divided  among  the  more  im- 
])ortant  of  the  commodity  groups  as 
follows:  Grain-marketing  associations, 
900,000;  associations  marketing  dairy 
products,  600,000;  livestock  marketing 
associations,  450,000;  fruit  and  vege- 
table marketing  associations,  215,000; 
and  cotton-marketing  associations,  140,- 
000. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 


m 


IHIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kinds  of  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Guernseys  — Jerseys 

A  Specially 

All  COWS  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Silage  a  Good  Feed 

Corn  silage  is  the  best  and  most  econ- 
omical form  of  succulence  for  winter 
feeding.  It  also  i)rovides  an  economical 
feed  when  pastures  dry  up  in  late  sum- 
mer. Silage  can  be  handled  more  easily 
and  economically  at  this  time  than  soil- 
ing crops  can. 


for  feeding  calves 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  cut  milk  coits 
in  half  by  adopting  the  "minimum  milk 
met'hod,"  using  dry  skim  niilkf  Hund- 
reds of  dairyman  who  sell  all  their  whole 
milk  are  making  this  big  saving.  Th«y 
simply  mix  a  pound  of  dry  skim  milk 
with  a  gallon  of  water,  making  a  money- 
■aring  i^ixture  which  younfr  caWes  thrive 
on.  And  they  buy  a  pound  of  dry  iklm 
milk  for  half  of  what  they  receive  for  a 
gallon  of  whole  milk.  (1  gal.  whole  milk 
contains  1  lb.  milk  solids.)  ,„„,„.„„„ 
AMBKICAN  DHY  MIUC  INSTITUTE 
160  North  La  Salle  Street       Room  720-O 

OHICAOO.  ILLINOIS 
I7D1717  "Write  today  for  "Deter  Calves' 
riVCCi  bullPtin.  State  number  of  calvei 
you  feed.  We'll  tell  you  where  to  Imy 
skfm  milk.  „  ,  „  , 
Remixed— I  pound  dry  skim  '"ilk.  to  I  gallon  of 
water — I*  alto  good  for  plgn  and  poultry 


Alfalfa  Hay   For   Sale 

Weights  and  grades  guaranteed. 
Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  delivered 
prices. 

JOHN  DEVLIN  HAY  CO.,  Inc. 
192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


September,  }928 


Purebred 
Inc 


Jersey  Herd  of  Mississippi  State   Hospital 
reases  Production  with  De  Laval  Milker 


The  dairy  management  at 
the  Mississippi  State  Hos- 
pital, Fondren,  Miss.,  attri- 
butes a  large  gain  in  milk 
production  to  the  use  of  the 
De  Laval  Milker.  For  the 
past  two  years  the  herd 
which  is  composed  of  ex- 
cellent purebred  Jerseys  has 
averaged  a  production  of 
2M  gallons  a  day  per  cow. 


The  illustration  shows  the 
men  who  handle  the  milker. 
The  insert  shows  how  every 
De  Laval  Milker  unit  works 
in  unison  and  with  absolute 
uniformity  no  matter  how 
many  may  be  in  operation. 
Each  cow  is  therefore  milked 
exactly  the  same  day  after 
day.  Every  dairyman 
knows  that  regular  milking 
in  the  same  manner  means 
greater  production.  This 
is  an  exclusive  De  Laval 
feature. 


THE    Mississippi    State   Hospital  located  at 
Fondren,  down  in  the  old  Magnolia  State, 
possesses  a  dairy  of  which   it  may  well  be 
proud.     In   round   numbers 
the   [herd    consists    of    200 
purebred  Jerseys,  bred  and 
selected  for  productivity  and 
type. 

Production  and  the  quality 
of  the  product  are  carefully 
^vatched  and  guarded. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  keep 
both  at  the  highest  point 
and  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence of  their  success  along 
these  lines. 

Naturally,  a  De  Laval 
Milker  is  used  at  this  fine 
J  ersey  dairy  and  the  manage- 
ment states,  ''We  know 
that  the  use  of  the  De  Laval 
Milker  has  lowered  the  cost 


This    crosB-sectional     view     illustrates     the 
manner  in   which    the   De   Laval   Milker   oper 
ates   in  hurmnny  with  the  milk-makiag  mech- 
anism of  the  cow. 


The  idea  that  a  cow's  procluctlon  of  milk  can  be 
materially  increased  or  decreased  simply  through  the  act 
of  milking  is  new  to  a  great  many  people;  yet  those  who 
are  familiar  with  cows  nave  long  known  this  tohea  fact. 
AUIpractical  dairymen  know  that  some  people  are  better 
milkers  than  others  and  can  get  more  milk  from  the 
same  cows.  They  know,  too,  that  once  a  cow  beconies 
accustomed  to  a  certain  milker,  invariably  her  production 
will  be  decreased,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  if  milkers  are 
changed.  For  this  reason  dairymen  insist  that  the  same 
cows  always  be  milked  by  the  same  milkers.  That  is 
why  the  De  Laval  Milker  has  proven  so  popular  wher- 
ever production  is  of  importance  for  it  was  designed  and 
perfected  to  milk  the  cow  in  the  best  possible  manner 
and  to  do  this  uniformly,  without  variation  from  milk- 
ing to  milking  and  from  year  to  year. 


of  producing  a  better  quality  milk  and  it  has 
been  a  great  help  in  keeping  the  production 
of  the  cows  up  to  the  highest    point    they    are 

capable  of."  They  state 
further  that  since  using  the 
De  Laval  Milker  substantial 
gains  in  production  have 
been  made. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  leading  dairies  w^ho 
have  found  the  De  Laval 
Milker  to  be  an  important 
factor  and  a  great  aid  in  the 
production  of  high  quality 
milk,  with  the  greatest 
possible  yield  and  at  the 
lowest  cost. 


Write  for  complete  infor- 
mation or  ask  to  have  a  De 
Laval  representative  call  at 
your  place.     No  obligation. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 

165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 

600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


Milk 
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ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  F  * 
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.^ERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 
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Inter-State  Milk  Producers*        ^    , 
Ass'n  Holds  12th  Annual 

Meeting  Next  Month 


The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  every 
l.ual  unit  of  tlie  IntiT-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  should  hold  nieetinKS 
S.I  iis  to  elect  delegates  to  repre  ent  it 
;ii  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
;u!(l  to  transact  such  otlier  business  as 
iiiuy  come  before  tlie  Local  at  that  time. 

i'lie  annual  meefng  of  the  Inter-State 
.Mi!k  I'rodccers'  Association  will  be  held 
,;t  tlie  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  9th 
,,iitl  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
oM  I'hursday  and  Friday,  November 
•JJiui  and  23rd,  1928. 

I'lvery  one  of  the  285 
locals  sliould  have  an 
(irtieial  delegate  at  this 
meeting.  The  associa- 
li(»n  will  pay  the  trans- 
portation charges  and 
iiotel  expenses  for  one 
(ifficial  delegate  from  ea  -h 
local  having  at  least  25 
ineinbers.  althougii  as 
iiany  individual  members 
nay  attend  the  meetings 
if  they  so  desire.  Offic- 
ial delegates  must  he 
duly  accredited  by  the 
officers  of  the  local  un  ts 
to  insure  payment  of 
their   expenses. 

This  meeting  marks 
the  twelfth  annual  gath- 
t  ring  of  the  membership 
>f  the  association.     It  is 

I  meeting  of  the  niem- 
lership     at      whicli      the 

II  embers  and  de  egates 
may  participate  in  the 
petieral  business  of  the 
orfranization.  IMans  and 
policies  for  the  future 
will  be  considered  and 
fi(l(»pted. 

Detailed  reports  will 
l>f  made  by  the  various 
'Ulcers  and  the  different 
ile;artment  heads.  Its 
cooperation  with  other 
agencies  will  be  stressed. 
In  fact  it  is  a  meeting 
tliat  as  many  members 
as  possible  should  strive 
to  attend. 

While    it    is    yet    too 
early   for  a  detailed  an 


by    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy 
Council. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the 
Ladies'  Entertainment  consists  of  Mrs. 
Robert  F.  Brinton,  chairman;  Mrs.  R. 
W.  Balderston,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Allebach, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Shangle,  Mrs.  Frank 
Twining,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Waddington  and 
Mrs.  C.  I.  Cohee. 

The  Annual  Banquet 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  association 
will  be  held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,     Thursday     evening,     November 


./nal  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Federation  to  Hold 
Annual  Meeting  in  Memphis 


Announcement  has  been  made  that 
the  Twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers*  Federation,  of 
which  the  Inter-State  Milk  I'roducers' 
Association  is  an  active  member,  will 
be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  October 
16th  to  19th,  during  the  period  of  the 
Tri-State  Fair,  National  Dairy  Expo- 
sition and  the  National  Cotton  Show, 
to  be  held  in  that  city,  October  13th 
to    20th,    1928.      The    Federation    head- 


Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  wlu)  will  tell  of  the  services  that 
the  Bureau  over  which  he  presides  can 
render  dairy  cooperatives.  Nils  Olsen, 
newly  api)ointed  chief  (»f  the  I'nited 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics will  present  the  views  of  the 
Bureau  on  the  outlook  for  dairy  markets. 
Dr.  C.  B.  Smith,  chief  of  the  Office  of 
C()oi>erative  Extension  Work.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
I).  C.,  will  tell  how  co«>peratives  may 
utili/.e  itetter  the  ser\ices 
of  the  federal  and  state 
extension  agencies.  L. 
II.  Dennis,  state  diret-tor 
of  Vocational  Edueatii  n 
of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisl)urg,  Pa., 
will  describe  how  dairy 
cooperatives  may  utili/.e 
better  tlie  facilities  of 
vocational  agricultural 
schools. 

.\s  a  part  of  the   i)ro- 
gram    of   di.scussing    field 
services   ami    memliership 
morale.    Miss    N'erna    El- 
singer,     director     «)f     the 
Home       and       E<lucation 
Department        nf        the 
Ohio   Farm    Bureau   Fed- 
eration, Columt)us,   Ohio, 
will  tell  how  CO  iperatives 
can  develoj)  greater  mem- 
bership   interest    through 
community   .service  work. 
I'lans     for    a     nati<mal 
coojier.  tivc    «reun     mar- 
keting    agency     will     be 
outlined    to    the    meeting 
l)y   II.   It.   I  e  nar  I.  man- 
ajicr    of    t  e    Twin    City 
.Milk    Piotlu-ers*    Asso-i- 
ati<  n     .St.    Paid,    Miunes- 
«»ta    and    II.    I).    Alleitach, 
l)rrsi(|  tit     of     tie     Inter- 
State       .Milk       Prodmers' 
.Xssociation,  l'hila(l('li>hia. 
I';i.      The   same   t   erne   in 
its     rel   tioii     t<i     L:e    na- 
tional   marUetinj.    of    iiy- 
products    will    lie   treated 
by    .lolin     Mrandt,    presi- 


Champion  British  Friesian  Bull  "Hoeke  Buringa"  and  Champion  British  Friesian  Cow  "Hardinhall 

i.1*       Dairymaid"  "at' the  Royal  Agricu 

nonncement     as     to     the     i^a'^ymoi^     «  , 


prominent   speakers   who    ~ 

iiddress    the    membc.ship,    we   can    state 

that    Prof.    O.    E.    Reed,    Chief    of    the 

Miircau  of  Dairy  Industry,  I'nited  States 

nepartir:ent   of    Agriculture;    Dr.   C   W. 

Larson.    Managing   Director   of   the    Na- 
tional   Dairy    Council;    Clyde    L.     King 

Ph.    D.,    and    John    A.    McSparren    and 

of  er  imi)ortant  authorities  in  the  dairy 

industry  will  be  among  their  number. 
Meeting  for  the  Ladies 
A  specially  planned  program  for  the 
ladies  attending  the  annual  me  ting  is 
in  preparation.  The  morning  session  on 
Thursday,  November  22nd  will  be  he'd  per  day;  double  rooms,  for  two  persons 
in  the  new  offices  of  the  Inter-Statc  at  $6.00  per  day;  special  suites  of  two 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  Flint  Build-  large  connecting  rooms,  with  bath  be- 
ing, 219  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia.  tween,  four  to  six  persons  in  a  room, 
Luncheon  will  be  served  those  attending  (Continued  on  pag*  «) 


..«^~- »-     r  <•<*"*     of    tie     Land     (V- 

ItuVal  Show'in^England.    Not  far  removed  from  our  own  championship  types.     ,  .^^^,^     (  reanu  ries.     Inc  , 

.Minneaixdis,     Minn.;     IL 


22nd,  in  the  Hotel  Ballroom,  promptly 
at  6.00  o'clock.  Interesting  speakers  and 
an  entertaining  program  is  being  pro- 
vided. The  usual  charge  of  $2.50  per 
plate  will  apply. 

Hotel  Reservations 
Arrangements  for  hotel  reservations 
should  be  made  through  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producersl'  Association.  Head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Hotel.  A  special  rate  for  members 
and  delegates  has  been  made.  Single 
rooms,  with  bath  are  available  at  $i.00 


quarters   will   be  at   the   Hotel   Peabody. 

In  addition  to  the  general  business 
program  of  the  Federation,  addresses 
will  be  made  by  a  number  of  prominent 
speakers,  included  among  whom  are 
the  following: 

Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  managing  director 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  who  will  discuss  "How  to  In- 
crea.se     Milk    Consumption."      John    D. 


W.  Balderston,  secretary  of  tl.e  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  .\ssociation,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  will  di.scuss  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  a  code  of  ethics 
for  dairy  cooperatives  and  I.  W.  He.ip-i, 
secretary-treasurer  of  tl  e  .Maryland 
State  Dairymen's  Association,  Haiti- 
more,  .Md.,  will  discuss  the  rc|)orl  of  the 
committee  on  unif«»rm  milk  ordin- 
ances. 

The    National    Cooperative    Milk    Pro- 
ducers'   Federation    speaks    for    the    ma- 


Miller  of  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  president  of      jor    dairy    cooperatives     of   the    irnited 

States.     The   forty-four   member  organ- 
izations   market    the    milk   of   over   .'iOO,- 


the  Federation,  will  treat  the  question 
of  consolidation  in  the  dairy  industry  at 
length  in  his  annul  address.  Ollie  E. 
Reed,  the  newly  appointed  chief  of  the 


000  milk  producers  extending  from  New 
England  across  tlie  dairy  bolt  of  the 
nation  to  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  AT  NOTTINGHAM,  ENGLAND 


By  ROBERT  VV.  BALDERSTON 


Aiiu'rinins  (ittciidiii);  tlir  World's  Dairy 
C'oiifrrcss  in  LoiuitMi  tli<>  past  siiiiiiiu'r, 
hat!  tiu'  (>i)i)ortimity  of  visiting  the 
Hoyal  Agric'iiltiiral  Sliow  at  Notting- 
ham. TluTf  tlu'V  saw  nnifli  of  interest. 
Live  slock  ht-id  the  eentre  of  the  st.ige. 
Tlie  tliree  thousand  .-ininials  were  of 
superi«»r  ((uality.  Many  lireeds  of  horses, 
eattle,  siieep  and  hojjs  were  shown,  some 
of  wiiieli  are  unfamiliar  to  us.  For 
uistanee,  we  ilo  n«>t  know  tiie  Suffolk 
horses,  the  IMue  Alhion,  the  Longliorn 
(see  illustration)  or  the  South  Devon 
Cattle.  Likewise  we  do  not  see  "(Jlou- 
eestershire    Old    Si)ot"    or    "Long    White 


"Angelina  Lascelles    , 
First  Prize  Long  Horn  Cow 


Lop -Isa  red -Hogs'*  in  ()ur  American 
The  Shire  aiul  Suffolk  horses  in  their 
show  rings  or  at  work  in  liehl  or  eart 
are  actively  moving  and  beautifully  built 
animals.  I  was  amazed  at  the  rajjid 
open  walk  of  the  Shire  jjlow-teams  on 
the  farms.  Competition  was  very  keen 
in  all  the  classes  (»f  horses  ;it  the  show. 
.Ml  breeds  of  beef  animals  had  full 
classes  and  only  a  very  sui)erior  animal 
could  win.  The  pn-dominance  of  the 
Shorthorn.  Herford  and  .\ngus  is  as 
gre;it  as  at  our  own  "Internation  d'  at 
Chicago.  Many  visiting  Americans 
spent  their  time  on  the  judging  day 
aroun<l  the  judging  rings.  Since  all 
judging  is  done  in  one  day,  we  regret- 
ted not  being  able  to  see  all  the  dairy 
breeds  judged,  so  as  to  learn  nu)re  of 
the  Knglish  standards  of  conformation, 
and  to  e<unpare  the  animals  with  those 
enten-d  in  our  own  National  Dairy  Show. 
The  Dairy  Shorthorns  predfuuinated. 
They  are  the  great  dairy  breed  of  Kng- 
land.     The   first   prize  cow   "Wild   Eyes 


Dairymaid  2n<l"  i)icturcd  on  tiiis  p-age, 
and  others  in  the  ring  were  evidently 
real    dairy   animals. 

The  Channel  Island  breeds  are  not 
very  widely  kei)t  in  P'.nglaud  where  the 
])(il)ular  ideal  has  always  been  the  "dual- 
l)urpose"  animals,  such  as  the  Short- 
horn,— one  that  will  pn»duce  a  good 
beef  calf,  give  moderate  amounts  of 
milk  of  average  test  and  be  sold  as  a 
lair  (piaiity  of  i)eef  wiien  jjroiitaiiie 
milk  pnniuction  days  are  over.  Tlie 
small  number  and  inferior  (piality  of 
the  entries  in  these  l)reeds  were  in  di- 
rect i)roi)()rtion  to  the  relatively  slight 
l)opularity  with  the  I'^nglish  d;iirymen 
of  .lerseys  and  (luernseys.  'I'he  Cirand 
Champion  Jersey  cow,  "Wotton  May 
Moon"  i)ictured  on  tliis  page  was  consid- 
ered by  many  .\nu'ricans  at  the  ring- 
side to  be  a  very  high  class  animal, 
judged  from  Lnglisli,  Isan.l  or  .Ameri- 
can   standards. 

'I'heri  there  were  the  little  Irish 
breeds, — the  Kcrrys  aiul  the  Dexters, — 
animals  of  which  the  females  are  nui- 
tiire  at  about  (KM)  i)ounds.  These  arc 
business-like  little  fell(»ws  that  thrive 
on  the  Irish  hill  farms  ami  are  said  to 
i)e  very  eeon<Mnical  users  of  roughage. 
They  are  kept  in  England  by  some  few 
gentlenu'ii   more  «>r  less   as   a   hol)by. 

.\yrshires  too  are  shown  at  the  Kng- 
lish K<)yal  Show, — largely  by  Scotcli 
exhibitors.      There    are    al.so    some    very 


Animals  «)f  this  breed,  which  was  im- 
))orted  into  Kngland  from  Holland, 
keej-.s  very  closely  to  the  Netherlands 
standards — much  more  so  than  tlieir 
Anu'rican  cousins,  also  imjiorted  from 
Holland.  Tl.e  American  Holstein- 
Friesiaiis  have  in  a  human  generation 
iicen  iired  l(»  (juite  different  lines.  The 
.\nu-rican  bull,  for  instance  is  more 
o])en,      more      wedge-shaped      and      less 


f  •*  ,  •  r  I     *  I  •  1 

iifi-i  \  .        »»  mil-    II 


I  Itiinti  iii-i   iii.-tKtii     n»yY 


as  exemplified  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
.\ss<iciation  of  .America  in  its  true-tyjie 
standards  is  a  nu)re  refined  animal  than 
the    Hritish    or    Holland    cow    and    witli 


Wild   Eyes  Dairymaid   2ii(l, 
Grand  Champion  Dairy  Short  Horn 

good  herds  in  Kngland.  The  contests 
were  very  keen  in  the  .\yrshire  classes 
and  quality  very  good. 

In  many  ways  the  most  interesting 
dairy  cattle  ring  judging  was  that 
where  the  British  Friesians  were  shown. 


Wcstton  May  Moon 
Grand  Champion  Jersey  Cow 

more  distinct  dairy  characteristics.  Tlie 
(irand  Chami)ion  cow  and  l)ull  of  the 
Uo>al  Show  are  jjictured  on  page  1  of 
this  issue.  A  ])hoto  «»f  another  type  of 
bull  whic]\  would  have  w(»n  over  the 
(irand  Cham])ion  in  an  American  Show, 
some  judges  said,  is  given  on  this  \)n\:v. 
He    is    Northdean    Hollander    Itli. 

The  exhibits  of  the  sheep  and  h  )gs 
were  very  interesting.  One  does  not 
realize  the  extent  of  the  sheei)-growing 
industry  in  Kngland  until  one  .sees  the 
many  fhx-ks  in  the  })astures.  Several 
I'jiglish  l)rce(ls  of  l)acon  hogs  are  fa- 
nnliar  to  us  and  some  others  are  <piile 
sindlar  to  the  heavier   Anu'riean  breeds. 

I<>nglish  farm  machinery  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  our  .\merican  models  so  an 
Knglisii  exhil)it  contains  much  of  in- 
terest. 'J'here  are  all  kinds  of  machines 
for  i>lanting,  cultivating  and  harvesting 
beets  and  roots.  Several  unfamiliar 
harrows  are  exhibited,  intended  for  pre- 
])aring  the  grouiul  for  grain.  A  rotary 
swath-turner  is  ai)i)arently  more  jxipu- 
lar    in    Kngland    than   the   hay-tedder   or 


side-delivery  rake  as  an  aid  in  drying 
the  hay.  Knglish  farm  ujachinery  looks 
somewhat  heavy  and  perhaps  eumber- 
sonu',  l)ut  very  durable.  All  i)roinin- 
ent  .\nierican  makes  were  on  exhil)ition, 
tt»o,  and  have  a  wide  market  in  Eng- 
land and  other  KurojK'an  C(»untries.  I 
saw  no  manure  speaders — that  job  is 
still  done  by  hand,  and  other  like  labor- 
savers  were  not  much  in  evidence. 
.1*1       TIT     11,      I-,.        ^1,  1     I 

1  111-      >»  uim  .■>     i<<iii^      v-wiif^i  i«»     imii     n 

large  ])avilion  at  the  Show  devoted  en- 
tirely to  machinery  for  milk  distribu- 
tion and  milk  products  manufacture. 
This  was  fretpuMitcd  by  visitors  from 
all  over  Kurope.  Many  American  manu- 
facturers   were    among    the    Exhibitors. 

Knglish  Royalty  always  aids  in  mak- 
ing such  events  successful.  The  King 
visited  tl;e  show  one  day  and  the  Prince 
(if  \V  des  the  next  day.  Both  exhibited 
in  nuMu-roiis  classes  animals  from  their 
cwn  breeding  farms.  "Side  Shows"  are 
kei;t  away  and  everyone  seems  deei)ly 
interested  in  the  educational  features 
t>f  the  occasion. 

.American  visitors  came  away  feeling 
that  their  iMiglish  cousins  have  a  splen- 
did show,  and  that  in  many  lines  they 
are  keei)ing  in  tl;e  very  forefront  of 
IvcsttK'k  i)rogress.  When  we  remeni- 
lier  the  inany  lireeds  of  animals  from 
which  America  has  obtained  the  blo(;d 
lines  in  Great  liritian  we  can  give  thanks 


'Northdean  Hollender  4th" 
British  Freisian  Bull 


for  the  e.ire,  foiet'iought  and  intelligence 
that  have  gone  into  Knglish  animal  in- 
dustry for  centuries  and  front  which  we 
are  reaping  such  a  rich  harvest  of  suc- 
cessful dairying  and  livestock  farming 
in   the    I'nited   Stales. 


JUNIOR  BREEDERS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

AWARDED  PRIZES  AT  TRENTON  FAIR 


Young  breediTS  (»f  live  stock  in  New 
Jersey  received  awards  totaling  over 
$1,0()0  in  premiums  and  sweepstakes  at 
the  Trenton  Inter-State  Fair  recently. 
These  pri/^s  were  presented  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Frelinghuysen  Fund,  to 
young  breeders  who  have  secured  their 
purebred  stock  through  this  fund.  Forty- 
nine  jirizes  were  awarded  to  owners 
of  cows  and  calves  and  thirty-five  to 
young  i)ig  breeders. 

The  prize  winners  of  the  cow  and 
calf  show  include: 

Holsteins 

Junior  calves — Ffrst  i)rize,  Howard  J. 
Stelle  of  Trenton;  sec<md  i)rize,  Carlton 
Lawrence  of  Imlaystown;  third  prize, 
Carlton  Lawrence;  fjnirth  prize,  Curtis 
Johnson  of  Trenton;  fifth  prize,  Char- 
les K.  Rrauer  of  Hnckettstown. 

Senior  Calf— First  prize,  George  W. 
Allen  of  Cranbury;   second  prize,  Carl- 


ton Lawrence;  third  prize,  Elizabeth 
Schanzlin  of  Washington;  fourth  prize, 
Horace  Tindall  of  Hanulton  Square; 
fifth  prize,  Margaret  Tindall  of  Wash- 
ington Square. 

Junior  Yearlings — First  prize,  Stanley 
White  of  Cranbury. 

Senior  Yearlings — First  prize,  Alva 
Perrine  of  Cranbury;  .second  prize,  Carl 
Patterson  of  Ilingoes;  third  prize,  Henry 
Hammond  of   Englishtown. 

Heifers — First  i)rize,  Chester  Tindall 
of  Trenton;  second  prize,  Charles  E. 
Hrauer  of  Ilackettstown;  third  i)rize, 
Erma  Johnson  of  Trcntim;  fourth  prize, 
J.  Alfred  Reed  of  Trenton;  fifth  prize, 
Robert   Fleege  of  Cranbury, 

Cows — First  prize,  Chester  Tindall; 
second  prize,  Theodore  Sc'hanzlin  of 
Washington. 

Sweepstake.s — Won  by  Chester  Tindall. 
Ayrshire 

Heifers — First  prize,  Leon  Brady  of 
Lambertville. 


Calves — First  prize,  Lcland  Clmmber- 
lin  of  Nctcong. 

Guernsey 

Junior  Calf— First  prize,  Alex  Ilewit- 
son  of  Trenton. 

Senior  Calf— First  prize,  Milton 
Schlossberg  of  Burlington;  second  prize, 
Edmund  J.  Smith  of  Allentown;  third 
l)rize,  Fi<lwin  Forsythe  of  Medford, 
fourth  prize,  Elizabeth  M.  Patrick  of 
Quinton. 

Seni(»r  Yearling — First  prize,  Robert 
L.    Merrick    of    Farmingdale. 

Heifers  (two-year  old) — First  prize, 
.\lex  Hewitson  of  Trenton. 

Heifers  (three-year  old) — First  prize, 
N.  B.  Phillips  of  Lambertville;  second 
prize,   Edwin   Forsythe   of   Burlington. 

Sweepstakes — Won  by  Dorothy  Gard- 
ner of  Yardville. 

Jerseys 
Junior  Calf — First  prize,  George  Sav- 


idge  of  Hopewell;  .second  i)rize,  Ruth 
Hughes  of  Cranbury. 

Senior  Calf— First  prize,  Margaret 
Kendall  of  Jamesburg;  second  prite, 
Charles  Davison  of  Cranbury. 

Junior  Yearling— First  prize,  William 
V.  Rodgers,  Crosswlcks;  second  prise, 
Harry  Adams  of  Trenton. 

Senior  Yearlings— First  prize,  Edgar 
Savidge,  Jr.,  of  Pennington. 

Heifers  (two-year  old) — First  prize, 
George  Savidge  of  Pennington;  second 
l>rize,  Charles  Davison  of  Cranbury; 
third  jjrize,  Warren  Ewart  of  Cranbury; 
fourth  prize,  Sylvan  Carson  of  Trenton. 

Heifers  (three-year  old)— First  prize, 
Clarence  Land)ert  of  Three  Bridges;  sec- 
ond i)rize,  Ruth  Hughes  of  Cranbury. 

Calves — First    prize.   Sylvan    Carson. 

Bidl.s— First  prize,  Alvin  Croshaw  of 
Highstown. 

Sweejjstakes — Won  by  George  Savidge 
of  Pennington. 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE  STOCKHOLDERS 

OF  THE 

* 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers^  Ass^n 

Thursday  and  Friday,  November  22nd  and  23rd,  1928 

At  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  SESSION,  THURSDAY  AT  10:00  A.  M. 

In  acconUinco  vvllli  the  iJv-l-i^vs,  the  stockholders  of  the  Interstate    Milk    PimUieers'    Assoeiatioi.    will    meet    at    the    Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Dth  and  Che.stn\it  Street.s,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Thursday  mornings  Novemher  'J'^nd,  1<)2S,  at  lO.OO  A.  AL,  lor  the  purpo.se 
(,f  fillinn-  vacancies  in  the  lioard  of  Directors,  Hearing  Reports  of  O.Hcers  and  for  the  transaction  of  si.ch  husiness  as  n.ay  be  necessary. 
^  IL  1).  ALLEHACH,  Prcshlcut 

U.   W.   BALDERSTON,  Sicrctary 

PROGRAM 

10:00  A.  M.     KlcH'tioTi  of  Directors  2:00  P-  M.     President's  Annual  Address 

Kc'ports  of  Offieers  and  Auditors  D.seussion  ot   Market  C  ondition.s 

Report  of  Te.stin^  Department  Addirsses  hy   Promuienl  Dan-y  Liadi-rs 

SPECIAL  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  THE  ^  ISlTLXCi  LADIES 

Reginninjr  at  10:00  A.  M. 
At  Association  Headquarters,  Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
NOVEMBER  22nd,  1928,  at  0:00  P.  M. 
12lhAnniver.sary  Program      Speeial  Entertainment       New  Dairy  VinuwW  Plays 

BANQUET  TICKETS  $2.50 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  23rd,  1928 


8:00  A.  M. 


Visits  to  Eoeal  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Plants 
Visits  to   OfHees  of  the  Inter-State  Mdk 

Producers'  iVssoeiation  and  Phdadelplua 

Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 


10:30  A.  M.     Creneral  Public  Session. 

Addresses — Details  as  to  speakers   in   next  issue  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 


'^•'jr* Y  FOR  STOCKHOI.I>EUH 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

I  M  I  Wl  >    w  •  INCORPORATED  l9tT 

REGISTERED 

WITH 

CORPORATION  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

PROXY 

STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


Janolw  J^U  c^en  liu  ^l^esc  |JrcBeni», 

That  I,  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 
constitute  and  appoint 
my  true  and  lawful  attorney  in  my  name 
in  IIh-   Henjaniin   Franklin  Hotel,  9th    & 
sueh  other  day  as  the  meeting  may  be 
entitled  to  east,  hereby  granting  the  sa 
voting  for  directors  of  said   corporation 
could  <lo  if  personally  present,  with  full  power 
tute  niay  do  in  n,y  place,  name  and  stead.  .       ,  „„^  „,«i  this 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 

(Seal) 


shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  named,  do  liereby 


day  of 


,  1928 
(?enl) 


Witness; 
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'i'he  Basic  months,  under  the  Pliila- 
delphiu  riiin,  include  the  months  of 
October,  November  and   December. 

L'nder  the  present  f«»rm  of  tlie  plan, 
the  average  amount  of  milk  .sliipped  dur- 
ing each  of  these  months,  will,  when 
avaraged  with  the  basic  anso.mts  used 
for  1927  and  1028  payments  will  repre- 
sent the  average  basic  quantity  during 
1929,  on  which  the  basic  price  will  be 
paid   by   cooperating   buyers. 

There    are    various    excei)ti«)ns    to    t'.iis 
^    •  general     rule.     Tley     have    to    do     with 

'  such    ca.ses    as    where   tlie   i)roducer    had 

his  production  infli;en:ed   by  the  tuber- 
,;    !  culin  test  of  his  cattle,  or  where  the  pro- 

ducer is  a  new  sliip])er  and  thereft)re  has 
established  no  basic  amount  in  192G  or 
1927. 

Every  producer,  however,  should  es- 
tablish a  basic  quiiitity  during  October, 
November  and  December,  1928,  so  that 
the  amount  so  e>tal)'.islied  can  be 
used  in  the  computation  of  basic  aver- 
ages any  time  in  the   future. 

Such  cases  were  fully  explained  in  an 
article  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review.  If  you  do  not  have 
a  copy  of  tliat  issue  for  reference,  a 
copy  of  tlie  method  of  arriving  at  the 
establishment  of  a  Basic  Quantity  for 
19t29  will  be  mailed  you  upon  request. 
Make  your  ajiplication  direct  to  tl>e  Se;'- 
retary  of  the  Inter-State  .Milk  Producers' 
Association,  Flint  Building,  Piiiladel- 
phia,  Pa. 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Prodiicers'  ,\sso."iation. 
Inc..  will  be  hehl  at  tlie  Ren.>niin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  on  Novem- 
ber  22nd    and   23rd. 

This  meeting  represents  a  gathering 
of  the  delegates  and  members  of  the 
Association  Locals  direct  from  the  farm. 

Here  will  be  discussed  the  projrress 
of  the  association  during  the  past  year. 
Here  also  will  be  discus.sed  tiie  policies 
and   ))rngranis   for  the   future. 

Every  member  should  particijiate  in 
the  deliberations  of  this  meeting  eitlier 
by  personal  attendence  or  through  the 
delegate  of  his   respective  local. 

Delegates  attending  the  meeting  should 
carry  the  message  of  the  Association's 
deliberations  back  home.  They  should 
be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting  of 
your  locals,  so  that  every  individual 
member  might  have  the  result  of  the 
delegate's  experiences. 

The  Annual  Banquet  will  be  held  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  on  Thurs- 
day    evening,     November    22nd. 

Make  your  plans  to  attend  th.is  an- 
nual meeting  now.  Detailed  plans  arc 
outlined  on  page  3  of  this  issue  of  the 


Review.  If  your  Local  has  not  yet 
.selected  its  delegates,  see  to  it  that  it 
is   d»»ne  at   once. 


On  September  30th  folks  again  stepped 
back  an  hour,  at  least  the  clocks  and 
watches  In  many  of  the  cities  and  towns 
did. 

We  still  stand  by  the  National  Stani- 
ard  Time  .system,  even  though  it  has  jiut 
us  to  much  trouble  and  many  inconven- 
iences during  the  recent  per'od  of  so 
called  "Daylight  Saving  Time." 

We  have  said  it  before  and  we  can't 
help  saying  it  acain — Wliv  change  the 
clocks  and  watches  at  all.  If  the  people 
in  the  big  cities  want  to  .start  work  an 
hour  earlier  and  stop  an  hour  earlier — let 
tl-.em  do  it.  It's  just  as  easy  to  go  to 
work  at  seven  o'clock  instead  of  eight 
o'clock  and  we  won't  spoil  our  watches 
or  our  tempers  in  trying  to  get  used  to 
the   new   fangled  time  schedule. 

To  the  right  of  our  office  we  have  had 
one  office  building  clock  steadily  oi^era- 
ting  on  Day  Light  Saving  time  while  to 
the  left  the  City  Hall  clock  has  been 
plugging  along  on  Standard  Time.  It 
depended  on  which  way  you  turned  your 
head  and  to  the  stranger— well  it  sure 
was  perplexing. 

Let  all  the  clocks  carry  the  same  Ea.st 
ern  Standard  time  and  adjust  your  sum- 
mer schedule   by  starting  work   an   hour 
earlier — if  you  must. 


Year-Ron  lid   Workers 

.Analyzing  the  rea.sons  for  the  rela- 
tively good  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  dairy  indu.stry.  Dr.  A.  F. 
Woods  of  the  L'nited  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  finds  the  following  three 
of  particular  importance: 

(1)  Fertility  largely  goes  back  to  the 
land  through  the  manure.  Feeds  pur- 
cha.sed  in  part  probably  add  more  fer- 
tility than  is  sold  in  dairy  products; 
(2)  the  monthly  milk  check  is  useful  if 
not  entirely  remunerative;  (3)  every- 
body on  the  dairy  farm  works  the  year 
round.  Though  the  pay  may  be  small 
it    gradually    accumulates. 

The  dairy  farm  and  the  dairy  fam- 
ily, gradually  become  richer — not  too 
rich  nor  perhaps  rich  enough,  but  im- 
proving all  the  time.  This  is  true  even 
though  modern  bookkeeping  methods 
show  a  paper  loss,  ba.sed  on  going  wages 
and  sale  values.  The.se  economic  stu- 
dies of  the  dairy  industry  have  pointed 
out  ways  to  reduce  costs  of  production 
and  other  sources  of  loss  and  thus  in- 
crea.se  the  margin  of  net  profit. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
circulation,  etc..  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1!)12.  of  the  Inter-Sate  Milk 
Producers'  Review,  published  monthly  ftt 
West    Cheater. 

Editor.  August  A.  Miller,  Brookline.  Dela- 
ware county.  Pa.,  Business  Manasrer,  August 
A.  Miller.  Brookline.  Delaware  county.  P».; 
Advertising  Manager,  Frederick  Shan  le, 
Trenton,  New  .Tersey;  Publisher,  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  Philadelphia 
Pa. 

Owner:  (If  a  corporation,  give  ifs  name 
•nd  the  name  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation  give  names 
and  addresses  of  individual  owners).  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  219 
Nort'h  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia:  H.  D. 
Al'ebach,  Trappe,  Pa.:  Fred  Shan?!'.  Trenton 
N.  J.,  R.D.;  E.  Nelson  .lames.  RisinT  Sun, 
Md.:  E.  H.  Donovan.  Brenford,  Delaware; 
R.  W.  Balderston,  Media.  Pa.:  R.  F.  Brintin. 
West  Chester,   Pa.,   and   20.98.5   others. 

Known  bond  holders,  mortgages  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort  a-^es,  or 
ofher  securities:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
sta'e).      None. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed  through 
the  mails  or  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers 
during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
shown  above.  (This  information  is  required 
from    daily    newspapers    onlv). 

AUGUST    A.    MILLER 

Sworn    to    and    subgcri'ied    befire    me    this 
first    day    of    October,    1928. 
George     E.     Goldbeck, 

Notary    Public 
My    commission    expires    April    28th,    1931. 
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Conditions  in  the  milk  markets  in  the 
riiiladelphia  Milk  Shed  have  all  been 
comparatively  good  during  the  past 
month.  Wh'le  production  has  been 
larger  than  at  this  time  last  year,  there 
has  not  been  evidence  of  any  rapid  up- 
ward tendency.  Weather  conditions 
have  been  unusually  favorable  for  pro- 
duction, but  the  consumption  of  dairy 
products  has  kept  pace  with  production. 
Labor  conditions,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  somewhat  more  favorable  and  the 
increa.se  in  employment  has  enabled  the 
consumers  to  absorb  the  increased 
supjily. 

In  the  last  Issue  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  approaching  the  season  of 
the  year  which  is  important  in  that 
the  amount  of  milk  made  each  month 
will  figure  in  the  basic  average  of  each 
producer  for  the  coming  year.  As  I 
have  gone  over  the  territory  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  pro- 
ducers who  have  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  important  features  of  the  sell- 
ing plan  for  1929  as  outlined  in  com- 
plete detail  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  wish  a  little  more  in- 
formation I  will  repeat  that  its  principal 
feature  is  as  follows:  The  basic  average 
to  be  used  during  1929  will  be  calculate:! 
by  taking  the  average  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing  items: 

1.  The  basic  amount  on  which  you 
were  paid   during   1927. 

2.  The  average  of  your  production  in 
October,  November  and  December  1927. 

3.  The  average  of  your  production  in 
October,  November  and  December  1928. 

Special  arrangements  will  apply  in 
connection  with  the  establisliment  of 
basic  quantities  by  those  producers 
whose  herds  have  been  tested  for  tuber- 
culosis during  the  past  year,  and  in  the 
case  of  new  shippers.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  the  July  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review  you  may  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  the  complete  selling  plan 
by  writing  direct  to  the  office  of  tlie 
Association.  However,  such  copies  will 
be   furnished  only   upon  request. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Association 
to  encourage  at  the  present  time  the 
production  throughout  the  territory  of 
large  increased  amounts  of  milk,  but  we 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  your  production  d  iring 
Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec.  1928,  up  to  at  least 
as  high  a  level  as  the  basic  quantity  on 
which  you  have  been  paid  during  1928. 
If  you  do  not  do  so,  your  basic  quantity 
for   1929  will  fall   below  that  of  1928. 

Our  statistical  reports  show  that  dur- 
ing August  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  handlei  4(5,011,827 
pounds  of  milk.  The  average  weighted 
price  of  four  per  cent,  milk  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  for  the  month  was  $3.55 
per   hundred  pounds. 

September  Milk  Prices 
Grade   B   market   milk,  three  per  cent 


butter  fat  content  (basic  quantity  aver- 
age), delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  dur- 
ing September  Is  quoted  at  $3.29  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  (basic  quantity 
average)  three  per  cent  buttcfat  con- 
tent, delivered  at  Receiving  stations  in 
the  51-60  mile  zone,  during  September, 
i.«;  quoted  at  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  usual  butterfat  differentials  and 
freight  rate  variations  applying  at  ot.cr 
mileage  points  in  the  territory,  are  shown 
by  quotations  on  page  6,  of  this  issue  of 
the   Milk   Producers'   Review. 

The  price  of  Class  I  surplus  milk,  for 
September,  three  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent, at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is  $1.91 
per  hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b.  Phil- 
adelphia delivery  the  price  for  Class  I 
surplus  milk  is  quoted  at  $2.4«  per 
hundred  pounds  or  5,3  cents  per  quart. 

Under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan, 
Class  II  milk  is  eliminated  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  All  milk  will, 
until  further  notice,  be  sold  under  the 
classifications  of  basic  and  Class  I  sur- 
plus. 

September   Butter   Market 

While  the  market  has  had  occasional 
spells  of  both  strength  and  weakness 
during  September,  the  general  trend  of 
prices  was  comparatively  regular.  Price 
variations  were,  for  the  most  part  frac- 
tional, reflecting  the  condition  of  the 
market.  Several  times  during  the  month 
prices  remained  unchanged,  for  periods 
of  almost  a  week. 

The  hesitating  tendency  has  hamp- 
ered free  buying  and  at  times  the  mar- 
ket was  largely  of  the  hand  to  mouth 
order.  At  times  there  was  a  str:  ng  de- 
mand for  the  better  grades  in  tlie  east 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  movement 
in  the  west  was  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  statistical  movement  has  not  been 
very  pronounced,  in  fact,  total  United 
State  stocks  were  estimated  on  Sep- 
tember 22nd  as  131,920,000  pounds,  as 
compared  to  136,136,000  on  September 
1st,  as  compared  respectively  to  156,- 
062,000  and  163,701.000  pounds  on  the 
same  dates   one  year  ago. 

There  has  been  some  small  movement 
in  foreign  butter,  with  some  offerings 
for  New  Zealand  butter  for  fut  .re  de- 
livery. 

The  price  of  92  score  butter,  solid 
packed  New  York  City  oi:ened  the 
month  at  48i  cents  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate advance  to  49  cents.  On  Sep- 
tember 10th  the  price  advanced  to  49^ 
cents  which  price  was  maintained  until 
the  15th  when  there  was  a  decline  of 
one  cent.  This  price  held  for  abjut  a 
week  when  another  half  cent  drop  was 
noted.  The  market  at  the  end  of  the 
month  was  48  cents. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  packed,  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  September  surplus  price  was  figured 
was  .4871  cents  a  pound  as  compared  to 
.4656  cents  a  pound  in  August  and  .4582 
cents  a  pound  one  year  ago. 


Select  Good   Seed   Corn 

Pick  all  the  seed  corn  possible  from 
the  fields  before  they  are  cut.  Such 
.selection  enables  the  picker  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  stalk  the  ear  grows  on.  This 
is  a  more  .scientific  way  of  selecting  seed 
corn  than  the  hit-or-miss  method  of 
picking  it  out  of  the  crib.  Another  ad- 
vantage comes  in  being  able  to  cure  the 
com  properly  before  freezing  weather 
begins. 


Know  Your  Lime 

Be  sure  that  you  know  the  difference 
between  the  various  kinds  of  lime  on 
the  market.  The  law  requires  that  the 
analysis  of  each  kind  be  made  public. 
Ask  the  county  agent  to  help  you  to 
determine  what  you  are  getting  for 
your  money.  It  Is  a  question  of  Inter- 
preting the  analysis  In  terms  of  the 
actual  active  agent  in  the  form  of  lime 
purchased. 
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PHILADELPHIA  SELUNO  PLAN 

The  basic  price  quoted  below  for  Kepteniber,  1928,  is  to  be  paid  by  cooperating  dealers 
t'he  average  basic  quantity  established  by  each  producer.  F'or  all  milk  bouifht  in  excess 
fhe  basic  amount,  the  surplus  prices,  quoted  below  for  the  month  of  September  are  to 
paid. 
Under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan,  all  h  ilk  in  excess  of  the  established  Basic  Quantity, 
will,  until  further  advised,  be  paid  for  by  cooperating  dealers  at  the  Class  I  Surplus  Price, 
that  is  on  the  basis  of  the  average  price  of  92  score  solid  packed  butter.  New  York  City, 
plus    20    per    cent. 

The  following  quotations  are  based  on  3  per  cent  butterfat  content  milk  and  a  diflterental 
of  4  cents  for  each  tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down,  and  aie 
for  all  railroad  points.  (Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements). 
INTEE-8TATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 
This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that 
all  buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  n.ake  the 
following  contributions  and  payments: 

(1)      To  the  Philadelphia  Interstate   Dairy  Council   2c  per   100  pounds   (46V4  quarts)    of 
purchased   from   any   proaucer  at   prices   iisred   nereon. 

To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'   Association  2c  per  100  pounds   (4(JV4  quarts)   of 
bought   from   members  of  said   Association. 

To  the   Philadelphia  Inter-State   Dairy  Council  2c  per  100   pounds   (46^^  quarts) 
bought   from  other  producers  at  prices  listed  hereon, 
funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  impr  >vins  stand  rds  of  quality 
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milk 
(2) 

milk 
(3) 

milk 
The 


of 


production   and  distribution   of  milk   in    the  Philadelphia   Milk    Shed,   for  improvements  and 
of  markets  and   for  an  educational  campaign  advartising  the  food  value  of  dairy 


stabilization 
products. 

BASIC    PRICE 
September 
F.    O.    B.    Philadelphia 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Test  P^r 

Per  Cent  100  lbs. 

3.  3.29 

•05  3.31 

31  3.33 

:!.15  3.35 

3  2  3.37 

3  2.5  3.39 

3.3  3.41 
:^.35  3.43 

3.4  3.45 
3.45  3.47 

3.5  3.49 
3.55  3.51 

3.6  3.53 
r,5  3.55 

3  7  3.57 
3.75  3.59 

3.8  3.61 
3.85  3.63 

3.9  3.65 
:'  95  3.67 

4  3.69 
05  3.71 

4  1  3.73 

4.15  3.75 

4  2  8.77 

4.25  3.79 

4.3  3.81 

4.35  3.83 

4  4  8.85 

1.45  3.87 

4  5  8.89 

4  55  8.91 

I  r>  8.98 

4.65  3.95 

4  7  3.97 

4  75  3.99 

4.8  4.01 

4.85  4.08 

4  9  4.05 
4.95  4.07 

5  4.09 
When  milk   is  not  tested  the  price 

Philadelphia  is  8  cents  per  quart. 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
SEPTEMBER  SURPLUS  PRICES 

Class  I 

Per 
100    Lbs 
$2.48 
2  50 


Test 
Per 
Cent 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
r. 


MONTHLY 

4%    at    all 
1927 


2.52 

2.54 

2.56 

2.58 

2.60 

2.62 

2.64 

2.66 

2.68 

2.70 

2.72 

2.74 

2.76 

2.78 

2.80 

2.8'J 

2.84 

2.86 

2.88 

2.90 

2.92 

2.94 

2.96 

2.98 

3.00 

3.02 

3.04 

3.06 

3.08 

3.10 

3.12 

3.14 

3.16 

3.18 

3.20 

3.22 

3.24 

3.26 

3.28 

SURPLUS  PRICES 

Receiving    Stations 
Class  I 


Pri  e 
Per  Qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7  55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.><5 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 
8.35 
8.4 
P.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 

t.  o.  b. 


Gents 
Per 
Qt. 
ft.S 
5.8R 
5.4 
5.45 
6.5 
5.55 
5.6 
5.6 
6.65 
5.7 
5.75 
6.8 
5.«5 
5.9 
5.9 
5  95 
6.0 
6.05 
6.1 
6.15 
6.2 
62 
6.25 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
0  65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.8 
6.8 
6.  "5 
6.9 
6.95 
7.0 
7.05 


May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 


2.07 
2.01 
1.98 


Cla«R  II 
1 .  7i 
1.67 


97 
,17 

.30 

43 

,46 


BASIC    PRICE 

September 

Grade    B   Market   Milk 

Quotations  are  at 
stations  carry  diffe 
arrnnfomenis 


Fricos   are 
tion   charges. 


2.34 
2.21 


35 
.17 
13 
09 
12 
20 
,81 


less 


Miles 


1.94 
1.83 
1.96 
1.80 
1.77 
1.73 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

(.1 

71 

SI 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

I'l 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

l"© 

190 

200 

"10 

2'0 

230 

240 

250 

1*60 

270 

280 

290 

300 


incl. 


railroad   p r)ints 

Inlai'd 

runtials    subject 

to    local 

eiuht    aid    re<eivin?    sra- 

Freiirht    Rttes 

Price 

100  lbs. 

3<%.   milk 

.268 

$2.70 

.283 

2.77 

.303 

2.75 

.313 

2.74 

.333 

2.72 

.343 

2.71 

.364 

2.69 

.374 

2.^8 

.389 

2.67 

.399 

2.66 

.414 

2.64 

.4'4 

2.63 

.434 

2.62 

.430 

2.61 

.460 

•_'.60 

.476 

2.58 

.4««0 

2.58 

.490 

2.57 

.605 

2.55 

.510 

2.55 

.520 

2.. 54 

.535 

2.52 

.540 

2.52 

.550 

2.61 

.556 

2.50 

.566 

2.49 

.576 

2.48 

.681 

2.48 

.590 

2.46 

.600 

2.46 

SEPTEMBER  SURPLUS  PRICES 
At  All   Receivinf  Stations 


1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

'7 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

2t 

29 


Test 

Per  100  Lbs. 

Per    Cent 

Class    I 

3. 

$1.91 

3.05 

1.93 

3.1 

1.95 

3.15 

1.97 

3.2 

1.99 

3.25 

2.01 

3.3 

2  03 

3.35 

2.05 

3.4 

?.i>7 

3.45 

2.09 

3.5 

?.'l 

3.55 

2.13 

3.6 

2.15 

3.65 

2.17 

3.7 

2  19 

3.75 

2  21 

8.8 

2.23 

3.85 

2. '5 

3.9 

2.27 

3.95 

2.29 

4. 

2.31 

4.05 

2.^3 

4.1 

2  35 

4.15 

".37 

4.2 

2.31 

4.25 

2.41 

4,3 

2.43 

4.35 

2.45 

4.4 

2.47 

4.45 

2.49 

4.5 

2  51 

4.55 

2.53 

4.6 

2.55 

4.65 

2.57 

4.7 

2.59 

4.75 

2.61 

4.8 

2.63 

4.85 

2.65 

4.9 

2.67 

4.95 

2.69 

5. 
SEPTEl 

MBER 

2.71 
BUTTER   PRICES 

92 

Score 

Solid    Packed 

Phila. 

New    York           Ch 

i  a?o 

49»;4 

48% 

47% 

50 

49 

47% 

J'<0 

49 

47% 

50 

49 

48 

50 

49 

47% 

50 

49 

48% 

50 

49 

48 

50>4 

49% 

48 

50»^ 

49*^ 

4-1 

50% 

49% 

48 

50'-^ 

49% 

4V 

50H 

49% 

47 

50 

49 

46 

49»^ 

48% 

46 

49V4 

48% 

46 

49V& 

48% 

46 

4  9'/& 

48% 

46 

49Vi 

48% 

46 

49% 

48% 

47 

49% 

48% 

47 

49 

48 

47 

49 

48 

47 

A9 

4t 
4t 

47 
47 

October   Prices 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers* 
Association^  Inc. 
The  price  paid   for  basic  milk  during 
October,    1928,    will,   subject   to    market 
conditions,  be  the  same  price  as  quoted 
for    Sept.,    1928.     Milk    sold    to    cooper- 
ating   dealers    will    be    jiald    for    on    tlie 
b.isic  and  surplus  plan.     The  established 
basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  at  basic 
prices.        Surplus    will    be    paid    for    by 
cooperating  dealers  on  tiie  average  price 
of  92  score  butter,  solid  pack.  New  York 


^<i'..    .-.1. 


1^     f/^1.    4-1   o     nnrkTlI'M 


The    second    surplus    grade    has    been 
eliiiiinuted   until  further  advLsed. 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR    MARKET    MILK 

3   per   cent    butter    fat    content 


ReceivinfT 

F.O.B. 

station    50    mile 

1927 

quart   Phila. 

zone   per   cwi. 

April 

7.1 

2.71 

May 

7.1 

2.71 

June 

7.1 

2.71 

July 

7.1 

2.71 

August 

7.1 

2.71 

September 

7.1 

2.71 

October 

7.1 

2.  a 

November 

7.1 

2.71 

December 

7.1 

2.71 

1923 

January 

'4 

2.71 

February 

'•1 

2.71 

.March 

'4 

2.71 

April 

^•1 

2.71 

May 

7. 

2.71 

June 

7.: 

2.71 

July 

7.: 

2.71 

August 

7. 
7. 

2.71 

September 

2.71 

Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association^ 

""  Incorporated 

FUnt   Building,    219    N.   Broad    St., 
PhlUdelphia,  Pa. 


Representing  o'ver  21,000  Dairy  Kann- 
era     in     the    Philadelphia     Milk     Sued. 


OFFICERS 

H.    D.    .\Uebach,    President 
Frederick    Shanule,    Vice   President 
R.    \V.    Balderston.    Secretary 
Robert    F.    Brinton.    Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 
H     D     Allebach,    Trappe,    Montgomery 

Co.,    Pa.  ^      ^ 

S      K      Andrews.    Hurlock,    Dorchester 

Co..    Md.  .        „    ^     T    u 

J.  H.  Bennetch,  Sheridan,  R.  D..  Leb- 
anon   Co.,    Pa. 

Ira  J.  Book,  StrasburtJ,  Lancaster  (  o  . 
Pa. 

Robert  F.  Brint<'n.  West  Chester. 
Chester    Co.,     Pa. 

E     H     Donovan     Brenford.    Kent    Co., 

!'«••  «  ^      , 

E.     Nelson    James,.  Rising    Sun,    Cecil 

Co.,    Md. 
J.    W.    Keith,   Centerville,   Queen    Anne 

Co.,    Md. 
H.   I.  Lauver,  Port  Royal,  Juniata  Co., 

S.  Blaine  Lehman  Chambersburif,  R. 
D.,    Franklin    Co.,    Pa. 

A.   R.   Marvel,   Easton,  Talbot   Co  ,  Md. 

I.  V.  Otto.  Carlisle,  R.  D..  Cumber- 
land   Co..    Pa. 

E.  R.    Pennington     Kennedyville,    K  nt 

Co.,    Md. 
J     A     PoorbauRh,    York,    York   County, 

Pa. 
C.     F.     Preston.     Nottingham,     R.     D.. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Albert    Sari?,    Bowers     Berks    Co .    Pa. 
Fred   Shangle.    Trenton,   R.    D.,    Mercer 

Co..    N.   J. 
C     C     Tallman,    Columbus,    Burlington 

Co.,    N.   J. 

R  I.  Tussey,  Hollidaysburg.  Blair  Co., 
Pa. 

Harry  B.  Stewart.  Alexandria,  Hunt- 
intrdon   Co.,    Pa. 

S.  U.  Troutman  Bedford,  R.  D..  Bed- 
ford   Co.,    Pa. 

F.  M.    Twining,    Newtown     Bucks   Co., 

Pa. 
F.   P.    Willits.    Ward,    Del.   Co..    Ph. 
A.    B.    Waddington,    Woodstown,    Snlem 

Oo„    N.    J. 


House  Farm  Machinery 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  save  hard- 
earned  money  on  the  farm  Is  by  pro- 
tecting machinery  from  rust  and  ruin. 
Proper  housing  as  soon  as  work  permits 
will  add  years  to  the  life  of  the  ma- 
chinery. Hardware  and  implement 
dealers  can  get  along  very  well  with 
normal  replacement  sales  when  farm 
folks  take  good  care  of  their  equipment. 


55)562  Tons  of 
Dairy  Ration 

During  the  first  8  months  of  1928 
tlis  Hss'^srn  Stntt^s  t'sriii??'''  F!'X" 
change  has  shipped  on  order  to  its 
members  55,562  tons  of  dairy  ra- 
tion.s,  7,298  tons  more  than  during 
the  same  period  of   1927. 

This    increase     amounts    to    361" 
twenty-ton    cars     of    dairy     ration. 
The  increase  in  eight  months  would 
supply  3649  cows  with  two  tons  of 
grain  apiece  for  a  full  year.      Pas- 
tures  in   general    have   been   excep- 
tionally   good    from    June    through 
August    this    year.       The     Eastern 
Slates  Farmers'  Exchange  seed  ariil 
fertilizer    program    ha.s    tended    to 
reduce   the   per  cow   summer   grain 
requirements  of  Eastern   States  fed 
herds    by    increasing    the    feed    in 
Eastern    States    pastures.     Quality 
dairy  ration  ingredients  have  been 
higher   than   for  several   years.      In 
the    face    of    all    of    these    factors 
tending     to     reduce     the     demand 
among  Eastern  States  members  for 
dairy  ) rations,    the    Exchatnge    has 
had  to  ship  7,000  tons   more  dairy 
rations  this  year  than  l^st. 

The  extension  service  throughout 
Eastern  States  territory  has  been 
stressing  the  profit  dairymen  can 
derive  by  adopting  a  year-round 
graining  program,  and  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Exchange  has  taken 
great  pains  to  supply  farmers  in 
its  territory  with  a  line  of  dairy 
rations  meeting  fully  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  feeding  author- 
ities. 

H'erd  improvement  association 
records  throughout  Eastern  States 
territory  are  proving  the  economies 
of  Eastern  States  dairy  rations. 
Farmer  after  farmer  is  demonstrat- 
ing to  his  neighbors  that  his  cows 
fed  Eastern  States  rations  produce 
milk  heavily,  maintain  their  pro- 
duction over  a  long  period  of  years 
and  calve  regularly — increase  dairy 
profits. 

Farmer  after  farmer  has  records 
to  prove  the  dollars  and  cents  value 
of  Eastern  States  Fitting  Ration 
fed  to  dry  cows  and  young  stock. 
Dairymen  are  finding  out,  also,  that 
calves  under  a  year  old  do  splend- 
idly on  Eastern  States  Horse  Feed, 
and  much  of  the  increased  demand 
for  this  feed  can  be  traced  to  this 
use  for  it.  (The  1 100  t.n  gain  in 
Ea.stern  States  Horse  Feed  distri- 
bution in  eight  months,  70  twenty- 
ton  carloads,  is  not  included  in  the 
figures   in   the   first  paragraph.) 

Where  records   are   kept   Eastern 
States  feeds  prove  their  worth. 


j}aslepn  ^ia\e&  ftirmn*  E^cfiange 

A   non-stock,   non-profit   organization, 

owned   and  controlled   by    the 

farmers  it  serves 

Headquarter  I :  Springfield,  Masiachiuelta 
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A  Timely   Poster 

To  Produce 

Glean  Milk 

Clean  Stables 
Clean  Cows 
Clean  Milkers 
Clean  Utensils 

Did  You  Wash 
Your  Hands? 

Altoona  Bureau 
of  Health 


Illustrating  a  method  employed  by  the  Altoona 
Bureau  of  Health,  Altoona,  Pa.,  to  improve  the  milk 
supply  of  that  city.  These  posters  were  sent  to  every 
shipper  of  milk  supplying  that  city. 


Farms  Showed  IiH})r()ved 

Returns  I^ast  Year 

A  slight  iinproveiiieiit  in  the  finaiicifil 
returns  of  furiiis  lust  year  is  sl;own  in 
tlie  annual  survey  of  farm  returns  i)y 
the  llureau  of  Aprieultural  Kconoiiiics, 
I'nited  States  Department  of  Agrieul- 
ture.  Rei)orts  from  1.*{,H.'59  farms  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  show  an  averasie 
net  return  of  $1,290  for  tie  year  15)27 
as  compared  with  an  average  return  of 
$l,i:W  on   1M75   farms   in   192(). 

CJross  receipts  were  larger  than  in 
192G,  expenses  were  about  the  sanu'  'n 
both  years,  and  the  cash  l)alan:*e  was 
higher  than  in  192<i.  'J'he  net  return  of 
$1,290  compares  with  $1,297  for  15 ;};{() 
farms  in  1925;  $1,205  for  15,l(i;{  farms  in 
1924;  $1,021  for  Ki.lH;}  farms  in  192.'$, 
and  $917  for  6,094.  farms  in   1922. 

The  average  size  of  the  farms  rejiort- 
ing  for  1927  was  275  acres  with  an 
average  investment  of  $15,4-t5.  Average 
gross  receipts  were  $2,505,  consisting  of 
$978  from  sales  of  crops,  $851  from  sles 
of  livestock,  $(j38  from  sales  of  llvesto  -k 
products,  and  $.')8  from  miscellaneous 
other  Items. 

Average  current  cash  exj  enses  in  1927 
totaled  $1,457,  consisting  of  $.397  for  hred 
labor,  $238  for  livestock  bouglit,  $243 
for  feed  bought,  $(i4  for  fertilizer,  $1-9 
for  seed,  $180  for  taxes  »»n  farm  i)ro- 
perty,  $129  f«)r  machinery  ;ind  tools,  an;l 
$157   for   miscellaneous   items. 

Receipts  less  cash  expenses  a\era!ie.l 
$1,048,  in  addition  to  wi.ich  these  far- 
mers used  honie-grown  f«)0(l  products 
valueil  at  an  average  of  $273.  Tl  e  val- 
ue of  fuel  used  and  of  house  rent  was 
not  reported.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
total  expenses  ($1,457)  does  not  include 
any  allowance  for  the  labor  of  the  far- 
mer and  his  family,  which  was  esti- 
mated by  the  farmers  at  an  average 
value  of  $7(i9. 

The  cash  bal  ince  of  $1,048  reiiresents 
all  the  cash  the  average  farm  made 
available  to  the  owner-operatt)r  to  pay 
Lis  living  expenses,  take  care  of  debts 
and   make  imi)rovements. 

The  farmers  rej)orted  an  increase  of 
$252  in  inventory  sales,  which  fignr.' 
added  to  the  cash  balance  of  $1,048  made 
a  farm  net  return  of  $1,290.  Out  of  this 
amount  $201  was  i)aid  as  interest  on 
indebtedness,  and  $128  was  .sj  ent  for 
improvements. 


Test  22,241)  Cows 

To  Find  (iood  Ones 

Sixty-three  I'enusylvania  cow  testing 
asscK'iations  tested  22,249  cows  during 
July,  the  Pennsylvania  State  t'oHege 
dairy  extension  service  announces.  Two 
Ciicster  county  associiiti(  ns  led.  'i'he 
West  Clieslcr  association  tested  (i79 
cows  and  tiic  Cliester  Valley  group 
tested  525. 

There  were  2  5H9  c)ws  that  i)roduced 
more  than  10  Dounds  of  biitterfat,  and 
3  428  gave  more  tium  a  1000  jxjunds  of 
milk.  Of  tlie  40  i)ound  group,  (»3.'{  cows 
|)rodu<'cd  mure  tlian  50  ])ounds  of  fat, 
and  1,157  cows  passed  tlic  1200  jxiund 
mark    in    milk    production. 

\Va>  ne  association  led  in  tlie  number 
of  40  ]-,ound  I'ows  witii  82.  The  Wiiite 
Peer  N'alley  association  in  Lycoming 
county  was  sect  nd  wiHi  74.  For  1000 
pound  milkers  tl  e  l.itfer  group  led  witli 
124,  and  the  Warren  ctumty  association 
was  next  with   120. 

('.  li.  Dayton,  of  tl\e  Ses(pu'hanna  No. 
I  association,  liad  the  iiest  individual 
milker,  a  registercil  Ilolstcin  winch  gave 
2,452  ])OMnds.  Tlic  highest  individual 
cow  ill  butfcrfat  production  made  8S.3 
)>oun(ls.  She  was  a  r«'gisti'red  Ilolstcin 
owned  by  Daniel  U<uiiberger,  of  the 
Dauphin  association;  Uedford,  with  ()4 
])ounds,  had  the  highest  10  cow  average 
in   biitterfat. 

Culling  of  "boarder"  cows  continue.! 
during  the  month,  153  uiiprolitable  cows 
being  sold   to   tiie   butcher. 


Supply-and-Deiiiand 

Balance  In  Dairy 

Products   Is   Close 

In  dairying  the  national  demand  at 
present  Is  almost  in  balance  with  the 
supply.  Our  dairymen,  according  to  Dr. 
A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  scientifc  work 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  produce  in  a  year  as  much 
as  the  Nation  consumes  in  3(»3  days.  Im- 
portations are  just  about  eipiivalent  to 
a  two-day  supply.  From  this  it  is  evi- 
dent, Doctor  Woods  say.s,  that  too  great 
stimulation  of  production  wouhl  soon  re- 
sult In  over-production  and  falling  i)rices. 

To  increase  the  demand  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts .seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  fea- 
sible methods  of  advancing  the  business. 
It  is  believed  by  doctors  and  nutrition 
specialists  that,  on  the  average,  the 
American  people  do  not  consume  more 
than  about  half  the  fluid  whole  milk 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
highest  degree  of  health  and  resistance 
to  disease,  esi)ecially  tuberculosis,  ric- 
kets, and  related  troubles.  If  organized 
dairymen  could  educate  the  public  to 
the  values  of  the  greater  quantity  of 
milk  in  the  diet  it  would  open  up  a 
large   field  for  dairy  expansion. 


(Government   Dairv 

Cows  Make  (iood   Uee- 

ords  of  I'roduetion 

As  a  part  of  Ihc  experimental  work 
in  (lairy-i'atth-  breeding  by  the  bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry,  United  States  De- 
partment of  .\grlculture,  prodiut'on 
records  are  kept  of  all  animals  in  the 
herds  owned  and  managed  by  the  bun-au. 
These  herds  are  located  at  lieltsvi.le, 
Md.,  Huntley,  .Mont.,  Ardmor«',  S.  Dak., 
Woodward,  Okla.,  and  Iberia,  La.  Two 
of  tlu'  major  dairy  breeds  are  repre- 
sented,   namely,    liolstein    and    Jersey. 

At  least  two  records  are  made  of  each 
animal,  one  at  an  early  age  and  one 
when  mature.  Since  these  projects  were 
started  in  1919,  a  total  of  297  official 
yearly  records  of  jnirebred  cows  have 
been  completed.  Of  these  records,  190 
were  made  by  the  147  Ilolsteins  with 
an  average  yearly  i)rodiiction  i)er  cow 
of  15,277  jxninds  of  milk  and  523  pounds 
of  biitterfat  at  an  average  age  of  4 
years  and  1  nuintli.  The  84  iiead  of 
.Jerseys  had  107  records  with  a  yearly 
average  of  9,151  i»oimds  of  milk  and 
r)(H)  iMiunds  of  biitterfat  i)er  cow  at  the 
average   age  of  3  years   and    11    months. 


(W)  Years  of  Milk  Cows 

18(;7-  Smallest  number  of  milk 
cows  rejxirted  on  IViinsyl- 
vania  farms  in  fiO  years— 057,- 
302. 

1870 — Lowest  average  value  per 
hea<l— $20.24. 

HK)8 — Largest  number  reported  - 
1,152  0(K). 

1928— Highest  average  value  i)er 
head  $10.-',  and  lirl  est  total 
value  ."^SM  0(;5,00()  —  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agricul- 
ture* 
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EUROPEAN  METHODS  OF 

MILK  PRICE  DETERMINATION 

Arranging  Milk  Prices  in  Europe— by  R.  W.  Balderston 


The  method  (or  lack  of  it)  by  wlJeh 
;i  local  fluid  milk  market  arrives  at  prices 
for  milk  is  always  an  intere.stin.:?  detail 
when  studying  conditions  in  other  areas, 
cither   in  one's  own   country  or  abroad. 

In  England,  one  naturally  tliinks   first 
,if  Limdon.     Here  there  has  been  a  modi- 
lied    "I'hiladelphia   Selling    Plan"    in    op- 
I'raiioii   ii'i    tnHMii    ii»\^  jv<4»»     «...    .....^», 

the  Philadelphia  market  was  investiga- 
U'd  by  a  committee  of  Knglish  dairyiuen 
md  the  value  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
,i|>praised  by  them  to  meet,  in  large 
measure,  London  market  conditions. 

The  agreement  is  made  by  a  .sales 
conimittee  of  the  National  Farmer.s' 
Union,  rejiresenting  the  producers,  and 
a  committee  of  Lcmdon  distributors,  re- 


ducts.  In  these  cases,  too,  there  were 
commissions  or  conferences  that  arrang- 
ed i)rices,  but  naturally  the  managers 
of  the  large  plant  dominate. I  all  other 
distributors  interests.  However,  having 
(in  its  board  both  public  officials,  far- 
mers and  milk  dealers,  the  chief  aim  (  f 
.such  cori)orations  is  service  and  profits 
are  often   limited   to   aniounts   necessary 

!•  .     .>     --, «.     -..  .1     „...,„.,..;,.^ 

nil     lejitacciiiciit    (tint    cApciiiaiuii. 

In  one  city,  Lubeck,  where  the  dom- 
inating distributing  agency  controls  70% 
of  the  business,  the  i)rice  to  jiroducer 
and  to  consumer  is  arranged  weekly. 
This  i)ractice  was  started  during  the 
po.st-war  "inflation"  period  wlien  values 
changed  rapidly  and,  i)roving  successful, 
has  been  kei)t  in  eftett.  ]''.acli  Wednes- 
day, the  committee  meets  and  after  as- 


presenting  the  dealers.     Prices  to  farmers      certaining  by  phone  the  jirice  of  butter 


Milk  for  Health 


usually  are  somewhat  lower  tlian  in  the 
Philadelphia  territory,  likewise  i)rices  to 
ciinsumers.  Milk  i)rices  are  always  in- 
fluenced, as  in  United  States,  by  tie 
))rices  of  other  standard  dairy  jirodiicts. 
Probably  the  range  of  farmers'  jirices 
for  fluid  milk  in  I'^nghind  woidd  show  a 
greater  advantage  over  the  jirices  of  milk 
for  butter  and  cheese  if  there  was  a 
greater  emi)hasis  by  the  health  authori- 
ties on  sanitary  standards  of  i)roduc- 
tion.  The  milk  prices  in  (ther  cities 
are  generally  very  closely  in  line  with 
London  prices  being  directly  in(luen'e;l 
by  every  jirice  change  in  London,  ti.e 
great  jjrimary  market  of  the  country. 

The  farmers  sujiplying  (Jlasgow,  Scot- 
land, have  filled  the  need  for  local  facil- 
ities for  handling  sur])lu.ses.  A  suri)lus 
dispo.sal  plant  for  manufacturing  has 
been  opened  and  the  dealers  are  furn- 
ished only  such  amounts  as  they  need 
for  regular  daily  distribution.  The 
methods  employed  by  this  coojer ative 
association  would  seem  to  be  very  much 
like  those  of  the  Twin  Cities  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
In  the  Netherlands,  there  is  always 
such  a  great  dominance  of  butter  and 
cheese  influence  in  the  markets,  the  fluid 
milk  markets  of  the  country  seem  to 
follow  very  closely  butter  and  cheese 
values.  The  Netherlands  are  es.sentially 
a  very  strong  producing  area  for 
dairy  i)roducts,  so  that  the  local  m;irkets 
for  fluid  milk  are  comparatively  unim- 
jiortant. 

In  Paris,  France,  the  price  arrangement 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Prefect- 
ure of  Police.  A  committee  is  under 
aj)pointment  named  by  the  police  auth- 
<»rities  to  represent  producers,  distribu- 
tors and  consumers.  When  any  one  of 
the  parties  feels  the  price  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, a  conference  is  called  for  and  the 
matter  di.scussed  by  the  above  described 
Committee.  If  a  change  is  agreed  upon 
the  committee  announces  the  fa"t  and 
this  announcement  governs  future  price 
conditions.  C<mferences  are  only  held 
when  conditions  warrant  discussinj;  a 
change. 

In  (Jermany  milk  distribiititm  nullu  ds 
are  quite  varied.  In  some  cities,  there 
are  many  small  distributors  each  buying 
iiidependantly  from  his  ])roduccrs.  In 
such  cases,  as  we  noticed,  there  was 
a  committee  or  conference  representing 
all  gnMii)s  that  considered  and  arranged 
niilk  prices. 

In  some  other  cities  there  was  a  doiiiin- 
ent  com])any  or  cooperative  handling  a 
large  ])roi)ortion  of  the  business.  In 
still  others,  the  city  itself  owned  a  part 
of  the  capital  stock  of  a  large  plant  that 
served  a  very  large  ])roj>ortion  of  t'  e 
inhabitants    with    milk    and    dairy    pro- 


on  the  Hamburg  market,  a  certain  form- 
ula is  ai)i)lied  to  these  jjrices  and  the 
resultant  milk  i)rice  for  the  ensuing 
week  to  producer  and  consumer  an- 
nounced  in  the   local   newspapers. 

In  some  markets  there  are  two  i)rices 
as    in    the    Philadeli)hia    market,  one   for 
the    regular  amount    necessary    for   local 
fluid  milk  consumjition  and  one  for  sur- 
plus.    In   others   the   amount  or  propor- 
tion of  surplus  is  c«uisidercd  in  arriving 
at    the    "spread"    of    the    dealer    for    the 
jjcriod.      All    over   (lermany   it    was    re- 
cognized   that   there    is   a    very   close   re- 
lationship    between    i)rices    in    adjacent 
markets.      Any    local    deviation    up    or 
down     from    the    i)rice    in    neighboring 
areas    will    always    bring    too    much    or 
to(»    little    milk    into    the    market   as    the 
local    i)rice    is    substantially     higher    or 
lower     than     neighboring     priic     levels. 
Conseipiently   there   is   always   a  carel'ul 
canvas  of  general  market  conditions  on 
the   part    of  any   comniittec   in    arriving 
at    a    local   price    arrangement.      Lxpcri- 
mentally  and  with  on  open  mind  toward 
methods  of  procedure,  efforts  are  being 
made   in    some   jilaces    to   i)urchase   milk 
according    to    quality    applying    to    the 
farmers'   i)rice   a  graduated  scale  of  ad- 
ditions.    In    this    arrangement    are     in- 
cluded boniLses   ba.sed  on  all  such  items 
as    biitterfat    content;    bacteria    content 
as   revealed  by  the    Ueductace  Test  and 
the    direct    count    method;    the    alcohol 
curd  test;  sediment  test,  etc. 

While  such  experiments  are  but  in  the 
introductory  stage,  they  indicate  that  as 
time  goes  on  and  technical  methods  arc 
j-.erfected,  more  attention  will  be  gi\en 
in  price  arrangements  to  the  viirious 
items  that  are  considered  to  be  includ- 
ed in   the  term   QUALITY. 

Milk  prices  in  (Jermany  seem  .it  pre- 
sent generally  lower  than  in  Kngland 
and  much  lower  than  in  the  Unite! 
States.  In  one  market,  the  farmers  com- 
plained that  at  4c  ])er  liter  (slightly 
more  than  a  quart)  there  was  dilliculty 
in   making  ends  meet. 

After  discussing  nietli<  ds  of  price  de- 
termination with  dairy  leaders  in  all 
these  countries,  one  is  iimiressed  with 
their  remarkable  similarity  in  certain 
important  aspects:  First,  The  public  in- 
terest in  this  matter  is  generally  reog- 
nized  and  protected;  second,  A  uniform 
fair  price  to  all  producers  and  consum- 
ers in  a  given  area  is  for  the  best  i)ub- 
lic  advantage;  third.  More  an;l  more 
consideratiim  is  being  given  to  tlie  mat- 
ter of  quality  in  milk,  and  more  and 
more  thought  to  methods  of  a|)plying  a 
quality  basis  to  the  price  arran'rement. 
l^'Acn  a  hasty  survey  of  some  I''.iiroj;ean 
markets  reveals  one  very  imimrtant  fact 
respecting  the  subject  of  fluid  milk  price 
determination— namely  that  many  eco- 
nniirc  and  srcial  princiiles  of  value  to 
IIS  in  the  United  States  .ire  to  I»e  dis- 
covered from  time  to  time  in  the  future 
by  keeping  in  t<Mich  with  the  ])rogress 
of  events  abroad. 


OWEST  FEED   COST 


IGHEST  PRODUCTION 

in  Washington  County  C.  T.  A. 


1/f  I' 


AMCQ  FEED 


M^^- 


r"-^ 


'^'f^'^'^'W'-'^ 


FEEDING  AMCC  24%  DAIRY,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ray, 
R.  D.  «1,  Hickory,  Pa.,  had  the  highest  aver- 
age production  and  the  lowest  feed  cost  in  the  Wash- 
ington County  Cow  Test  Association  for  the  year 
ending  December  1,  1927. 

Mr.  Ray's  seven  grade  and  registered  Holsteins 
averaged  12,202  lbs.  Milk  and  361.8  lbs.  Butterfat 
for  the  twelve  months.  His  total  feed  cost  was  87 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  Milk  and  29  cents  per 
pound  of  Butterfat.  On  every  dollar  he  invested  in 
feed,  he  made  $3.13. 

This  low  feed  cost  and  high  return  on  the  feed  in- 
vestment were  largely  possible  because  Mr.  Ray  used 
a  feed— AMCO  24%  DAIRY— which  gave  him  the 
price  advantage  of  changing  feed  markets  in  its 
flexible  formula. 

The  sound  economy  of  Amco  flexible-formula  feeds  is 
being  proved  today  on  thousands  of  farms  where  cows 
are  milked  for  a  livelihood.  Mr.  Ray's  experience  is 
typical.  He  says:  "I  tried  several  kinds  of  feeds,  but 
could  not  get  my  feed  cost  down  to  where  I  thought 
it  should  be.  Three  or  four  years  ago  I  began  using 
Amco  feeds,  and  last  year  I  fed  AMCO  24%  DAIRY, 
using  1  pound  of  feed  to  4  pounds  of  milk.  I  find  my 
feed  bills  are  considerably  lower,  my  production  is 
good,  and  my  cows  are  in  better  flesh  than  ever  before. ' ' 

If  you  haven't  an  Amco  Agent  in  your  community, 
write  to  the  address  below. 

DIVISION  OFnCE;  MUNCY,  PA. 

Amco 

f  FEED  MIXING  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Plant*  at:  Peoria,  III.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Owefiiboro.  Ky. 
Alfalfa  Plants  au  Powell,  GarlanO,  aikJ  WorUad.  Wyo. 
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FARQUHAR 

'Non-Wrap" 
SPREADER 

MAKES  AN 

Even  Distribution 

THEREBY 


Producing  Greatest  Yield  for  the  Farmer 


EVEN  DISTRIBUTION  is  possible  only 
when  beaters  deliver  an  even  stream  to  the 
distributor.  ^  The  "Non-Wrap"  Beaters  of 
this  spreader  positively  assure  complete 
pulverization  and  regular,  even  feed  no 
matter  how  heavy  or  light  the  application. 


Uniformly  increased  fertility  brings  more 
money  to  the  farmer.  He  spends  less  for 
labor,  saves  time,  and  hauls  manure  when 
it  is  most  convenient,  for  no  matter  what 
kind  or  condition  of  the  manure,  the  "Non- 
Wrap"  makes  an  even  distribution. 


x^Jf/f  15   distinctly  to  your  interest  to  know  about  the  Xo) 
^^>X  "Non-Wrap'*  Spreader.     Write  today  for  Big  Bulletin.    J^ 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 


Box  828 


York,  Pa. 


STOP   drudgery   and   MODERNIZE    YOUR    DAIRY 


■WITH  THE- 


DUPLEX    VISIBLE    gas   or  electric    MILKER 


/-L  •  • .  » ■    « ■      .'  • .   » •  '^ '  « .  I 


No  other  Milker  has  all  these  features. 
No  other  MILKER  can    have    them. 

1st  SQUEEZE  and  SUCTION— like  a  calf  feeds- 
combined  with  total  release  of  vacuum  between  each 
milking  stroke. 

2nd.  A  MEASURED  FLOW  from  each  cow  separately 
visible.    You  l^now  just  how  fast  you  are  milking  each  cow. 

3rd.  INSTANT  ADJUSTMENT  OF  VACUUM  to  each 
cow's  need.  Overmilking  of  the  easy  cow  is  unknown 
with  DUPLEX. 

4th.   AUTOMATIC  SHUT  OFF  OF  VACUMM  on  each 

cow  separately  when  the  milk  flow  stops.  Continued  suc- 
tion on  an  empty  udder  is  impossible  with  DUPLEX. 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER  NOW 

To  only  ONE  actual  DAIRYMAN 
in  each  community.  The  first  re- 
sponsible party  who  answers  can 
profit  by  so  doing. 

SEND  COUPON  TODAY 


DUPLEX  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
BATH.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  (without  cost  or  obligation)  your  circular  and  your 
SPECIAL  OFFER  which  I  agree  to  consider  confidential. 


N 


ame 


Add 


ress. 


R.  F.  D.  No. 


No.  cows  milked 


Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy   Council 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL      ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings.     Lectures,  Speakers, 

Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  Etc. 

Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  program, 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Sec'y,  219  North  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


HERE  and  THERE 

About  the 

TERRITORY 


Abbotts  Dairies,  Inc.,  have  let  tht; 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new- 
milk  plunt  at  Port  Alleghany,  Pa.  This 
plant  will  replace  an  old  plant  oi>erated 
ur  that  point  by  tiie  Abbotts  Company 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  new  plant 
will  be  a  duplicate  of  the  plant  at 
Curryviiie,  Pa.,  and  it  is  reijorted  that 
it  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$40,000. 

Farmers  in  Talbot  County,  Md.,  are 
watching  with  interest  tiie  progress  of 
the  construction  of  tlie  new  plant  of 
tlie  Abbotts  Dairies  at  Easton.  Some 
delay  has  been  experienced  in  receiving 
materials.  It  is  expected  that  the  plant 
will  be  really  for  the  installation  of 
machinery    in    a   very    short   time. 

Dairymen  who  have  been  delivering 
milk  to  the  Smyrna  plant  of  the  Scott- 
Powell  Dairies  iiave  been  transferred  to 
the  Clayton,  Del.  plant.  A  breakdown 
in  the  machinery  at  the  Smyrna  plant 
is  responsible  for  the  change. 

A  new  company  is  making  a  bid  for 
milk  in  the  vicinity  of  Middletown,  Del. 
It  is  said  that  they  will  nianufacture 
cheese.  The  old  plant  of  tlie  Middle- 
town  Farms  Com])any  which  has  been 
in  financial  difficulties  for  a  number  of 
years  has  finally  stopped  operating  en- 
tirely, and  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
new  com])any  and  is  being  equipped  to 
manufacture   cheese. 

The  Supplec  Wills-Jones  Milk  Co.  has 
under  preparation  a  nt  w  moving  picture 
primarily  for  use  among  their  drivers, 
illustrating  the  methods  by  which  it 
obtains  its  milk  supply  and  prepares  it 
for  the  consumer.  Many  »)f  the  country 
scenes  were  taken  on  the  farm  of  Dr. 
Clyde   King  at   Westtown,  Pa. 

<* 
Schools    for    milk    wagon    drivers    are 

becoming  quite  popular.  The  Dairy 
Council  is  backing  the  problem  of  teach- 
ing milk  wagon  drivers  to  be  real  sales- 
men. A  course  extending  over  a  period 
of  ten  weeks,  with  meetings  once  a  week, 
are  scheduled  for  each  group  of  drivers. 
Several  such  schools  are  now  being  op- 
erated in  Philadelphia.  One  has  just 
been  completed  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
a  second  school  is  now  in  progress  in 
the  same  city. 

Officials  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  studying  the  problems  of  dairy 
barn  lighting  and  ventilation  in  the 
Pennsylvania  sectitin  of  the  Inter-State 
territory.  It  is  expected  that  a  number 
of  valuable  suggestions  on  lighting  and 
ventilation  will  be  offered  as  a  result  of 
the  work  they  are  now  doing.  Dairy- 
men who  are  interested  in  tnese  vital 
problems,  affecting  the  health  of  their 
animals,  may  receive  help  and  sugges- 
tions from  the  Department  representa- 
tive by  getting  in  touch  with  the  Dairy 
Council   office. 


Southwest  Corner 

Radio  Fan — "Do  you  carry  B-elimin- 
Htors?" 

Clerk — "No,  sir,  but  we  have  some 
good  roach  powder  and  some  fly  swat- 
ters." 

— WoDMUi'i  World. 
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Twellth  Annual 

JNleeting  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

(Continued  from  paic*  1) 
,sej)arate  beds,  at  tl  e  rate  of  $2.50  per 
(lay  per  person.  Make  your  reserva- 
tions at  once  through  the  Entertainn)ent 
Committee,  Frederick  Shangle,  chair- 
man, Flint  HuiUKng,  219  N.  Broad  St., 
I'liiladelphia. 

Detailed  progranis  of  the  entire  two 
tiiiys  session  will  be  printed  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
iievirw. 

The    Membership    at    Large 

Members  of  the  association  at  large 
should  make  every  effort  to  attend  this 
iiiinual  meeting  of  the  association. 
I'articipate  in  tiie  election  of  dire.tors. 
I'.ight  directors  term  of  office  expire  with 
this  meeting,  whose  successors  are  to 
lie  elected.  Become  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  your  association.  It  will 
liroaden  your  vision  of  cooperative 
effort,  and  enable  you  to  meet  fellow 
iiieiiibers  who  have  been  active  in  tie 
ilevelopment  and  management  of  prob- 
lems which  have  done  much  to  further 
liie  successful  operation  of  your  asso- 
ciation. 


College  Dairy  Herd 

Boasts  Record  Cows 

Penn  State's  dairy  herd  is  now  com- 
])osed  of  163  animals.  Prof.  A.  L.  Beam, 
of  the  dairy  husbandry  department,  re- 
l)orts. 

There  are  63  Holsteins,  43  Jerseys,  32 
Ayrshires,  24  Guernseys,  and  one  Brown 
Swiss  in  the  college  herd,  which  is  main- 
tained primarily  for  instruction  and  re- 
search  purposes. 

Among  the  outstanding  animals  is 
Option's  Ima  Daytonia,  an  8-year-old 
Jersey,  which  has  won  four  gold  medals 
for  her  production  prowess.  Her  best 
record  is  15,918  pounds  of  milk  and 
792.7  pounds  of  butterfat  in  one  year. 
Two  other  Jerseys,  Penstate  Miriam 
Pogis  and  Oxford's  Barzie  of  Meadow 
Brook,  are  the  state  champions  in  their 
respective    classes. 

Among  the  Ayrshires,  Sir  Robert's 
Romona  Bell,  a  junior  4-year-old,  holds 
the  world's  record  in  her  class.  Pens- 
luirst  Marian  is  the  fourth  highest  Ayr- 
shire in  her  class  in  the  United  States 
and  is  the  winner  of  a  French  cup. 
Other  French  cup  and  silver  medal  win- 
ners are  Bell  of  Borgenoch  4th,  Pens- 
liiirst  Molly  Keystone,  and  Penstate 
Hell. 


Balance  Farm  Crops 

Where  a  proper  balance  between  cul- 
tivated, legurae,  and  small  grain  crops 
is  maintained,  a  real  crop  rotation  re- 
sults. This  will  aid  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  productive  soil. 


Eighty-five  cents  per  bushel  is  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Producers,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  as  the  initial 
imyment  for  wheat  delivered  to  the  1928 
pool.  This  payment  is  on  the  basis  of 
No.  1  Northern  wheat  at  Fort  William. 
For  the  past  four  years  the  first  ad- 
vance has  been  $1.00  per  bushel,  but  the 
low  prices  prevailing  at  the  present  time 
niake  it  impracticable  for  the  sales 
agency  to  make  so  large  an  advance  and 
maintain    its    strong    financial    position. 


Owners  have  kept  cows  for  twenty 
years  without  making  a  cent  from  them. 
After  a  year's  membership  in  a  dairy 
improvement  association  the  '  cows 
usually  begin  to  keep  the  owners. 


PROSPERITY 
FOLLOWS  THE  DAIRY  COW 

Dairy  Show  at  Memphis 

able  for  you  to  attend  the  1928  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show,  to  be  held  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  October  13th  to  20th, 
inclusive. 

This  show  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Tri-State  Fair  and  the  National 
Cotton  Show.  The  National  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers'  Federation  will 
also  hold  its  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting 
in  the  same  city  on  October  15th  to  19th. 

These  meetings,  held  during  the  period 
of  the  show — together  with  the  Show  it- 
self, should  be  sufficient  inducement  for 
many  of  our  readers  to  attend  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  during  the  period  of  the  show 
and  meeting. 

Progressive  dairy  farmers  will  enjoy 
the  wonderful  display  of  more  than  1200 
of  the  world's  finest  purebred  cattle  that 
come  from  the  leading  dairies  of  the 
country  to  compete  for  honors  in  the 
show  ring.  Demonstrations  and  edu- 
cational exhibits,  both  of  pure  bred  and 
grade  animals,  will  show  how  to  im- 
prove herds  and  increase  profits.  Two 
hundred  calves  owned  by  boys  and  girls 
in  the  4-H  Club  work  from  many  states 
will  make  their  own  show,  as  a  part  of 
the  Club  Program  of  the  Exposition. 

Special  railroad  rates  to  the  Show 
are  in  effect  from  all  sections  of  the 
southern  and  central  states.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  apecial  certificate  rates  of  IJ  fare 
for  the  round  trip  apply.  When  special 
rates  from  the  above  states  apply  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  a  special  cer- 
tificate which  may  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  National  Dairy  Exposition, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  membership  work,  for  the 
month    of    August,    1928. 

No.    Test    Made    7263 

No.  Plants  Investigated . .  49 
No.  Membership  Calls...  339 
No.  New   Members 

Signed     92 

No.    Cows    Signed     538 

No.  Transfers    Made    23 

No.  Meetings  Attended  . .  4 
No.  Attending  Meetings..  264 


Cut  Corn  Stubble  I^ow 

Cut  corn  low  in  the  corn  borer  in- 
fested area.  A  stubble  not  over  two 
inches  high  is  recommended.  Also  be 
sure  to  cover  all  stalks  and  stubble  com- 
pletely   when    plowing. 


BUY   THE    FEEDS    IN    STRIPED    SA.CKS 


i^  O     :5  C  O  o  p 

Shovel  can 
equal  this 
Great  Feed 


Essential  minerals  in  just 
the  right  form  and  pro- 
portion—and molasses  in 
dry  form — are  contained 
in  this  feed.  Palatable, 
digestible,  and  profitable! 


I  AY  away  your  scoop  shovel  for  the  winter.  You  can't 
J  hope  to  mix  any  ration  so  good  for  your  herd  and 
bank  account  as  Quaker  (16%)  Dairy  Ration.  Quaker  has 
gathered  the  choicest  ingredients,  and  with  scientific  for- 
mula and  method  prepared  for  you  this  proved  ration 
that  is  rich  in  essential  nourishment,  and  minerals,  that 
the  cow  must  have  to  give  maximum  milk.  Quaker  Dairy 
Ration  is  always  uniform,  always  fresh,  always  ready  just 
as  it  comes  from  the  sack.  Why  waste  your  time,  your 
labor,  why  risk  your  herd  when  a  supply  of  Quaker  Dairy 
Ration  is  waiting  for  you  at  a  nearby  Quaker  Dealer? 

Quaker   Sugared   Schumacher   Feed 

Just  the  feed  for  combining  with  Quaker  (16%), 
or  Quaker  Big  Q  (20%),  or  Quaker  Boss  (24%), 
or  any  high  protein  concentrate.  Sugared 
Schumacher  is  a  choice  feed  for  young  or  dry  stock; 
an  entire  grain  ration  for  horses,  and  a  splen- 
did fattening  ration  for  steers,  lambs  and  swine. 

Made  by    Tl^eQuaKQr  O^^^O^^P^^^     Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
BUY    THE    FEEDS    IN    STRIPED    SACKS 


Without  good  farm  land  there  can  be 
no  fat  purses  for  farmers. 


Have  you  read  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers 
Review? 

Have  you  read  the  advertisements  in  the  Milk 
Producers  Review? 

This  issue  carries  interesting  information. 

By  the  way — when  writing  to  advertisers  always 
advise  them  that  you  read  their  "ad"  in  the 
Milk  Producers  Review. 
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Inter-State  Annual  Meeting 

IMans  for  tlie  I.adit's'  Aniiuil  .Mt'*'tiii)J: 
lu'lil  In  comu'clioii  with  tlu-  Iiiftr-Sta  c 
Milk  I'rtxiuctMs'  Assorlalioii  an-  talvin.'X 
siia]u>. 

A  Hospitality  ("oinmitft'c  liis  lu-cii  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of 

Mrs.     Koliirl     l\    Hrinton,    chairman, 

Mrs.    H.    I).    AIIcImcIi, 

Mrs.   Krcd   Siianj?h', 

Mrs.    A.    It.    Waddington, 

Mrs.    F.    M.   Twining, 

Mrs.  ('.   I.  Cohce, 

Mrs.   H.   \V.   Haldcrston. 

This  comniitt«'c  is  planning  to  hold 
a  nutting  for  the  ladies  on  tlu-  morning 
of  Tliursjl.iy,  Novcnd>er  2*2nd,  at  10 
o\lock   in   tlic  olliccs  of  the   .\ss(Kiati«)n. 

'I'his  will  he  an  opportnnity  for  the 
ladies  to  see  and  heconie  ae(piainted 
witli  the  new  ot!ices  in  the  Flint  Bnild- 
ing,  which  are  more  roomy,  airy  and  at- 
tractive  tiiaii    tlie   old   cpiartcrs. 

A  cordial  invitati«>n  is  extended  t(» 
any  one  interest  »d  in  nnlk  and  the 
committee  liopes  there  will  he  a  large 
attendance. 

I,iinchc«»n  will  he  served  there  as 
heretofore.  A  very  interesting  i)rograni 
is    hemg   prepared. 

As  the  Flint  I'.uilding  is  so  much 
farther  than  the  lioy«'rtown  I?inlding~ 
there  will  he  transi)ortation  jirovided  to 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  after  lunch  for 
all  who  want  it  and  will  notify  tlic 
chairman. 


"Potato   Thoughts" 


Pivtntoes;  ;ire  1  ere  •  To  the  right  of  us. 
and  to  the  left  of  us  is  this  favorite  vege- 
talile   so    plentiful    and    so   ])alatahle. 

The  very  thing  for  a  cool  evening  is 
the  scalloped  dish,  Potatoes  make  a 
most  tasty  one  that  nicely  (ills  the  need 
of  the  main  dish. 

Potato  Scallop 
fi     potatoes  1-i      tsp.    pepjier 

•J  thsj).   flour  2  thsp.   hutter 

1   tsj).  salt  2  c.   nulk 

Felect  nte.lium  si/cd  ])otatoes,  wash 
and  j).ir«'  them  carefully,  and  slice  them 
II  in. 

Arrange  the  sli(es  (.f  jiot  does  in 
layers  in  a  hutti'red  haking  dish,  sprink- 
ling each  layer  with  fhnir,  salt,  i)ep|)cr, 
and   hits  of  hutter.      Add   the   milk. 


The  Charm  of  Cleanliness 

H«auty  standards  are  still  changing, 
accortling  to  Antoinette  Donnelly,  news- 
paper writer  on  heauty  and  healtli. 
This  is  the  way  she  describes  an  at- 
tractive   girl    of   today: 

"Kvery  little  detail  of  jjcrson  and  dress 
l)erfect  that's  the  girl.  Nails,  gloves, 
handkerchief,  houtonniere,  dress,  heels, 
stockings,  teeth,  skin  and  hair  just  right. 
A  teasing  hit  of  perfume,  faint,  elu- 
sive. A  handhag  when  oiiened  si)ick, 
si)an  and  orderly.  But  above  all,  a 
freshly    tubbed   air. 

*'My  theory  about  beauty  isn't  that 
every  woman  can  make  a  ravishing  crea- 
ture of  herself.  I  mean  she  can't  be  a 
greit,  outstanding  beauty  unless  she 
has  been  esi)ecially  endowed.  But  so 
many  nu)re  women  could  be  so  much 
more  beautiful  than  they  are  if  they'd 
use  the  advantages  that  are  so  close 
at   hand. 

"This  feature  of  exquisite  cleanliness 
is  one  of  them.  The  heautifid  thing 
aluMit  babies  isn't  their  little  bidton 
noses,  nor  their  undcvcloijcd  eyebrows, 
nor  their  rounded  little  stonuichs.  It's 
the  pure  joy  of  freslmess  they  exude 
after  their  bath  and  i)owdering— their 
clean  little  dimily  frocks,  and  lea  thy 
gums   and    tongue. 

"While  one  can't  quite  capture  their 
childish  charm,  one  still  can  be  beauti- 
fidly  fresh  and  clean  in  person  and 
dress.  It  is  the  one  great  beauty  gift 
to   be   had   for  the  asking." 


Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about 
oiu'  hour. 

Cheese  always  adds  a  gratifying  flavor 
to  any  serving  as  well  as  increasing  the 
nourishment.  A  very  nice  cond)ination 
can   he  made  with  cheese  and  jiotato. 


"Theodore  Hoosevclt  once  said:  'This 
country  will  not  be  a  go.d  place  f<»r 
any  of  us  to  live  in  unless  we  make 
It  a  good  place  for  all  of  us  to  live  in.' " 


Potato    Roulettes 

2  c.  hot   mashed  potatoes 

2  eggs  1  tsp.  salt 

1-2  c,  hot  milk  1  c.    grated    cheese. 

Add    the    nnlk    and    the    salt    to    the 
I)otato  and   iidx  thonuighly. 

Fold     in    the    beaten    eggs    and    tlu  n 
the   grated  cheese. 

Bake  in  buttered  ramekins  in   a  mod- 
erate oven. 


An  Old  Song  Brought  Up  to  Date 

"Where  are  you  going  my  pretty  maid?" 
"I'm  going  .1   nnlking  sir,"  she  said. 
"May  I   go  with  y<»u,  my  i)retty   maid?" 
"You  may  if  you  choose,  kind  sir,"  she  said. 


'What  is   your  fortune,    my  pretty    maid?" 
"My   face   is   my   fortune,  sir,"   she   said. 
"Then  you  are  wealthy,  my  pretty  maid!" 
"Milk   made   me  healthy,  sir,"  she  said! 


Kitehen  Tal)le  Tops 


Table  tops  suffer  more  hard  treat- 
nu'nt  than  any  other  part  of  the  kitchen 
ctjuipmcnt.  Often  they  are  regarded  as 
the  place  f<»r  any  sort  of  job— grinding 
nuat  in  a  food  chopper,  cutting  bread, 
shredding  cabbage,  holding  hot  pans  and 
irons,  and  even  for  cracking  nuts  with 
a  hammer.  When  the  table  shows  the 
effects  of  S!ich  abuse  the  blame  is  often 
l)ut    on    the    make. 

With  intelligent  care,  however,  most 
tables  will  i)rove  faithful  servants  for 
y«'ars.  The  New  York  State  College  of 
H(Muc  Kcon«unics  advises  suiting  the 
treatnu-nt  to  the  table.  What  would 
not  hurt  an  enameled  Inm  table  would 
prove  injurious  to  a  waxed  linoleum  per- 
liaj-.s:  — It  is  well  t(»  consider  your  c!iief 
uses  for  the  kitchen  table  when  y..u  de- 
cide on   the   kind  of  top  to   have. 


From  a  Noted  Teaeher 

"A  clean  hoi:se  nu-ans  clean  people 
and   a   clean    community. 

"There  is  a  moral  value  in  cleanliness 
not  to  be  cxi)ressed  in  dollars  and  cents. 
In  all  ages  and  in  all  religions  there 
runs  a  thread  of  the  elevating  effect  of 
clean  hands,  of  eating  in  a  clean  .l)lace, 
or  from  clean  dishes  as  well  as  of  keep- 
ing one's  self  clean.  It  is  as  though 
man,  in  his  effort  to  reach  u])  higher, 
lifted  himself  from  th/it  close  ccmtact 
with  earth  and  waste,  and  with  his 
fclhnvnicn,  to  a  higher  level.  There  is 
a  i)sychological  clenu'ut  here  worth  no- 
ting. No  man  can  he  self-respected  and 
dirty  at  the  .sanu*  tiuu'.  Clean  dirt,  or 
the  smut  of  the  coal  heaver,  or  iron  rust 
of    the    machinist,    is    U(»t    meant. 

"One  might  say  that  the  cost  of  un- 
deanness  was  the  loss  of  the  higher 
sense  of  manhood,  of  the  and)ition  to 
rise  in  the  social  scale,  of  the  will  to 
do  great   things. 

"I'crsonal  cleanliness  should  be  look- 
ed  u)>on   as   a   social   obligation. 

"Tlu-  risks  of  infection  are  great 
en«)ugh  under  tiie  i)revailin;x  careless 
habits  to  make  cleanliness  a  good  in- 
surance   jxilicy. 

"We  arc  not  making  a  ])h'a  for  great- 
er cleanliness  nu-rely  for  the  sake  of 
aesthetic  values,  liut  to  make  life  more 
effective." 

Fnun  "The  Cost  of  Cleanness,"  by 
the   late    Kllen    H.    Richards. 


FiUameled  iron  in  white  or  tints,  often 
called  porcelain,  is  one  of  the  most  i)oi)u- 
lar  materials  today  for  it  is  attractive 
in  aj)pcarance,  easily  cleaned  and  i)r«)of 
against  a  good  deal  of  heat.  However, 
it  nuiy  be  chipped  by  knocks  or  by 
screwing  the   good   chopper  to   it. 

Waxed  linoleum,  a  substantial  and 
inexi)ensive  table  cover,  gives  excellent 
wear  unless  it  is  cut  or  burned. 

Zinc  covered  tables  stand  up  well 
under  hot  utensils  hut  must  be  kei)t 
free  from  washing  soda  and  acids. 
Both  acids  and  alkalis  react  with  tine 
and  rapidly  destroy  it. 

Tables  with  wooden  or  oilcloth  tops 
suffer  mainly  from  cuts  and  scorching 
from  hot  pans  or  the  carelessly  left 
electric  iron.  Grea.se  spots  on  wood  al- 
so cause  trouble.  They  may  be  renmved 
only  by  vigorous  scouring. 


Cook  Cahha^re  Carefidly 

Cabbage,  onions  and  celery,  of  all 
vegetables,  lose  most  of  their  minerals 
in  cooking.  For  this  reason  they  should 
be  eaten  raw  or  cooked  with  great  care. 
Cabbage  should  be  boiled  a  very  short 
tiuu-,  just  long  enough  to  make  it  ten- 
der. Cooking  cabbage  for  an  hour 
leaves  it  not  only  brown  and  unattrac- 
tive, with  a  disagreeable  and  unnatural 
flavor,  but  also  makes  it  diflicidt  to  di- 
gest. If  correctly  boiled,  cabbage  is  ex- 
cellent when  crcanu'd,  scalloped,  cooked 
in  rolls  or  served  merely  with  butter, 
salt  and  pei)j)er.  Onions  baked  in  their 
skins  retain  their  natural  flavor  as  well 
as  their  minerals  and  the  greater  part 
of  their  vitamins.  Celery  boiled  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  in  very  little  water  Is 
delicious    creamed    or    scalloped. 
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Iloinespun   Yarn 

F'ilastic  goods  will  last  longer  if 
washed  with  a  soft  brush  and  soap, 
rinsed  thonuighly  and  hung  to  dry 
slowly   at   r«»om    tcmi)crature. 


Soap  sets  many  fruit  stains.     Boiling 
water    is    generally   sufficient. 


A  cheai)  tin  tray  nuiy  be  c<mverted 
into  a  useful  and  decorative  article  for 
your  dining  room  if  it  is  enameled  in 
a  color  which  will  harmonize  with  your 
china. 


To  ])rcscrvc  the  nutritive  value  in 
vegetables,  baking  is  the  best  method 
of  CO  )king.  rotators,  sipuish,  cabbage, 
«  nions  and  carrots  may  be  baked  siic- 
cessfjdly. 


i 


( 


Kuhher  iVrtieles  Need 

Speeial   Care 

Wash  Fabric  With  Warm  Water 
Proper  care  of  rubber  materials  is 
.,,,  ceonomy  rec<minuMided  t«)  the  house- 
^vitV  liy  the  New  Y«)rk  State  C -liege 
,;t  lliinu-  l<'.cononucs  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sit\.  Raincoats,  overshoes,  bathing 
,.|.is,  elastic  goods,  dress  shields.  rub- 
In  r  gloves  anil     ai)rons     re<pnre     sju'cial 

ca  c. 

".  niier  t'crlain  eontiiiions  iii'oiici  fei- 
lirifs  r.ii)idly  deteriorate.  Intense  heat, 
wliicli  makes  rubber  soft  and  gum-like, 
sl;niil;l  be  avoided.  Uaincoats  and  «)ver- 
sli,  is  dried  in  a  hot  pla«'e  tend  to  wear 
,,iil  quickly.  Hubber  aurons  which 
,  me  in  contact  with  the  hot  st«)ve  suf- 
1',!    the   same   fate. 

Wash  rubber  materials  of  all  kinds  in 
Iiikew.irm  water  and  dry  them  slowly 
;it  room  tenq)erature.  To  clean  ridtber- 
i/.(l  raincoats,  lay  them  flat  on  a  table 
.'iikI  scrub  both  sides  with  a  s«)ft  brush, 
(111  water  and  soaj).  Wipe  them  off 
Willi  clear  water  of  the  same  teini)cra- 
Int-e  and  h.ing  them  out  to  dry  without 
wringing.  h'lastic  goods  and  dress 
siiiclds  may  be  cleaned  the  same  way. 
Iliililier  fabrics  should  never  be  inmed. 
It  tley  need  to  be  dried  quickly,  use 
l.ilciim    powder. 

Mild  soap  will  not  harm  rubber  if 
fMcif  care  is  taken  to  see  that  it  is 
rinsed  off  thoroughly  and  not  allowed 
to  dry  on  tlie  material.  Alc<»hol,  chloro- 
fuiiii,  g.isolim-,  turpentine  and  ben/.ine 
sliDuld    never    be    used. 

Most  rubber  articles  tear  easily  so 
tl  it  it  is  well  to  use  a  s(»ft  l)rusli  when 
wishing  them,  and  to  hang  them  on 
li,iiiii:«'rs    rather    than    hooks. 


'I'' 


Two  State  Institution 
Farms  Have  Ahortion- 

Free  Dairy  Herds 

The  dairy  herds  at  the  Laurelton 
State  Farm  and  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
(liisfrial  Heformatory  at  Huntingdon  are 
now  free  of  bovine  infectious  abortion 
and  have  been  i.ssued  certificates,  ac- 
cording t«i  the  State  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

I'he  Laurelton  herd  consists  of  48 
cows   and    the    Huntingdon   herd,  01. 

While  the  dairy  herds  in  connection 
with  all  State  in.stitutions  are  being 
filled  and  handled  in  accordance  with 
111.  I'eimsylvania  i)lan  for  the  |)reven- 
tidii.  control  and  eradication  of  bovine 
iiitVetimis  abortion,  only  the  two  State 
herds  have  qualified  for  cretificates  to 
(late. 


Philadelphia 

Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Incorporated 

General    Offices 
Flint     Building,     Philadelphia 

A  <oo|>iT.ilivi'  nioveiiunt  establislied 
for  tin-  (lisseminiition  of  inforiiiatioii 
.ind  publicity  pert'.iinin?  to  the  pio- 
diii  tioii  and  distrihution  of  dairy 
flimdncts  and  ihtiir  food  value  in 
niitrilion. 


Affiliated   with   the   National   Diiry 
Council 


Officers 

Dr.    f'lydo    Ti.    Kin".    I'reaident 

II.    1>.    Allebaih,    Vice    PreBidt-nt 

l{.   W.   Hiildi'rst;on.   Execulivt^  Secretary 

\i.  .1.   IliirbiRon,  Jr.,  Treasurer 


Departmental 

Branches 

c. 

I.    Cohe*^.    Director  Quality 

Oontiol 

r.y. 

I>eT::;rtiiient 
liii    M.    Uroecker. 

Nutrition 

Depart- 

Del 

inent 

li<ine     Macan, 
inent 

Di  amntic 

Depart- 

You  can  save  money  on  your  Cow 
Chow  bill  this  fall  and  winter  by  following 
this  plan — 

Figure  ahead  on  how  much  Cow  Chow 
you  will  need  for  the  whole  winter. 

Tell  the  checkerboard  feed  dealer.  He 
can  save  you  money  on  quantity  orders. 

Arrange  to  take  it  off  the  car  as  you 
need  it.  That  will  save  you  what  the 
dealer  would  otherwise  have  to  charge 
for  handling,  hauling  and  storage. 


1 


2- 
3- 


PURIN 

Cows  -  calves 
hogs  -  steers 


Figuring  ahead  that's  the  plan  thou- 
sands of  dairymen  are  using  today  in 
getting  ahead. 

And  figuring  ahead  will  make  Cow  Chow 
worth  still  more  to  you. 

Ask  the  checkerboard  feed  dealer  for  his 
quantity  prices  off  the  car. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eiiiht  Dusy  Mills  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet — free 


CHOWS 


sheep -horses 
poultry 


Mill<  Ciood  for  CIiicl<ens 

In  experiments  conducted  by  Iciiding 
uuthoritie.s  it  has  been  found  tbnt  milk 
products  fed  to  poultry  maintain  the 
body  weight  of  fowls  in  the  most  effic- 
ient manner,  increase  the  size  of  the 
eggs,  reduce  the  tendency  toward  early 
molting  by  increasing  production,  and 
maintain  a  more  even  production  thr.  u«?h- 
out  the  year. 


Willing  to  Oblige 

Dietitian — "Yes,  a  few  lettuce  leaves, 
without  oil,  and  a  glas.s  of  orange  juice. 
'I'liere,  madam,  that  completes  your 
daily  diet." 

Mrs.  Overweight— "Thank  you  so 
niiicli.  Doctor,  but  do  I  take  this  before 
or  after  meals  " — London  1'a.ssing 
Show. 


f living  your  dairy  barn  a  good  system 
of  ventilation  now  means  healthier  stock 
and  purer  milk  in  the  winter. 


Dairy  improvement  associations  have 
grown  in  number  from  I'JO  to  5*22  in 
tl  e  past  H  years,  and  in  number  of  cows 
tested   from   40  000  to   142,084. 


Cumhcrlaml  County 

Holtls  Dairy  Sliow 

Cumberland  County,  IVnna.,  held  its 
Third  Annual  County  Dairy  Show  at 
Mt.  Molly  Springs,  on  August  22n(l  and 
2;{rd.  There  were  25.5  luad  «)f  IIol- 
stein,  (Juernsey  and  Ayrshire  cattle 
shown;  four  educaticmal  dairy  demon- 
strations; forty  exhibits  from  fourteen 
townships  in  the  county  and  a  live- 
stock jmlging  contest  in  which  75  i>er- 
sons  p.irticipah'.l.  I'pwards  of  55()(»  per- 
sons attended  the  show  during  the  two 
days. 
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WHITEWASH  WITH  WARNER'S 


Healthy  cows  to  give  pure  milk  must  have  clean, 
fresh,  sanitary  stables. 

Mix  water  and  Warner's  Limoid  to  proper  consistency  and  you  have  a 
perfect  whitewash  which  will  spread  nicely  with  a  Brush  or  can  be 

sprayed  without  clogging  nozzles. 


r   •         •  Jtl  .  ...    I..   ......  J  :..  J.C-.t.}.. 


Sold  in  iO-to,  and  jO'lh.  i>i*pi:T  vagi. 

without  deterioration  or  firt  risk.     oAsk  your  dealer  or  ivrite  direct. 


0«rli^t|»mfr^mpatt5. 


ODD  FELLOW  BLDG. 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


13 AIRY    AND    POULTRY    FEEI3S 

CUSTOM  GRINDING  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

To  provide  better  service  our  mill  is  now  open  continuously 
from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  to  12  o'clock  Saturday  night. 
Closed  only  on  Sundays,  holidays  and  the  nights  immed- 
iately following  those  days. 

Feeds  packed  in  paper  bags  for  cleanliness  and  your  con- 
venience. 

•J.  R.  >VYCKOFF  CO. 

LAWRENCEVILLE.  N.  J. 


TELEPHONE  121 


65 


17th  Public  Sale 


65 


Bradford  County  Registered  Holsteins 

Sale  Pavilion,  TROY,  PA. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  26th,  12.30  P.  M.,  1928 

45  Cows  Fresh  or  due  soon.  12  Heifer  Calves  and  Yearlings         8  Bulls 

Federal  Tuberculin  Tested  Cattle,  moet  of  which  are  Fully  Accredited 

60  Day  Retcat  Privilege 

Many  cow.  in  thi»  •ale  have  Cow  Testing  Association  records  as  also  the  dams  of  many  of  the 

entries  have  Cow  Testing  Association  Records 

FOR  CATALOG  APPLY  TO 

R.  H.  FLEMING  315  MAIN  STREET  TOWANDA,  PA. 

A  BREEDER'S  SALE  -  20  CONSIGNORS 


TftADC 
MARK 


NICE 


U.S.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet  'Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY.  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


•jU-S^i^Ti?^ 


Tuberculin  Tested  Milch  Cows 

Subject  to  60  day  retest 

Registered  and  High  Grade 
Immediate  Deliverv 

Anderson's  Sale  &  Exchange  Stable 

Edingburg  Road 
R.  F.  D.  2,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Bell  Phone  3099  R2 


Penn  State  College  Bond  Issue 

B7    D.   M.   Cresswell 

A  wave  of  sentiment  that  is  increas- 
ing each  day  is  sweeping  the  State  of 
i't-nnsylvania  favoring  passage  on  No- 
vember (j  of  the  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  2  for  a  bond  issue  of 
$8,000,000  for  new  buildings  at  the 
Pennsylvania   State   College. 

It  was  over  five  years  ago  that  this 
method  was  propos«d  by  members  of 
tJie    State    Legislature    as    a    means    for 

a :..  _     ~*     ^,.ll»..-     K..;I.1!>t<r 

needs.  The  proposal  passed  two  ses- 
sions of  tiie  General  Assembly  and  is 
now  ready  for  the  vote  of  the  people 
of  tlie  State.  The  method  of  financing 
is  recommended  because  it  will  give  State 
College  an  assured  building  income  for 
an  efficient  and  economic  construction 
program   over  a  period  of  years. 

Farmers,  especially,  are  anxious  tl.at 
tlie  State  College  bond  issue  be  passed. 
Not  only  does  agriculture  lead  all  other 
occupations  for  parents  of  the  4000  Penn 
State  students,  but  rural  people  have 
come  to  count  upon  State  College  sup- 
plying them  with  results  of  research 
work  taken  to  them  through  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  extension  services  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  have  in  tlie  Col- 
lege the  only  collegiate  scliool  of  agri- 
culture in  Pennsylvania,  the  tiiird  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  pointed  out  at  the  college  that  agri- 
cultural research  work,  such  as  that 
which  gave  farmers  "Pennsylvania  44 
wheat",  is  each  year  bringing  to  Penn- 
sylvania agriculture  far  greater  returns 
than  the  total  amount  of  annual  state 
appropriations  to  tlie  college  for  all 
purposes. 

Because  of  its  evident  appeal  and  ser- 
vice to  future  generations,  Amendment 
No.  2  has  been  approved  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange,  the  State  Kdu- 
cation  Associat  on,  the  American  Legion, 
and  a  score  or  more  of  other  organiza- 
tions, including  many  agricultural  so- 
cieties. E.  B.  Dorsett,  Master  of  the 
t'tate  Grange,  in  a  numl)er  of  addresses 
throughout  the  state  has  urged  that  the 
legislature  can  finance  tlie  liond  issue 
through  immcdate  retirement  of  bonds, 
"let  us  jiass  that  State  College  bond 
issue"  he  says,  "and  then  if  it  is 
thought  desirable,  let  the  State  retire 
the  bonds  from  current  revenue  as  tl.ey 
aie  issued,  and  there  will  be  no  excess 
cxieiiditure  in  this  method  of  relieving 
a  Uiost  worthy  institution.  Some  of  its 
buildings  are  in  worse  shape  than  little 
country  school  houses,  where  the  college 
should  have  the  best  of  any  land  grant 
college  in  the  country.  K\ery  member 
of  the  Grange  and  every  farmer  should 
vote  'Yes'  f <  r  Amendment  No.  2  on 
No\  ember   6." 
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ARCH  STREET  at  TWELFTH 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

One  Block  from  Reading  R.  R. 
Two  Blocks  from  Penna.  R.  R. 

Rooms  $2.00  and  Up 
Special  Luncheon  $.50  Special  Dinner  $1.00 

k^^i  W.  C.  FONTAINE,:Pr^.r.V  J/gr. 


National  Honor  Conies 

To  653  Keystone  Herds 

When  the  National  Dairy  Exposition 
opens  Its  doors  to  the  public  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  Octolier  13  to  20,  653  Penn- 
sylvania dairymen  will  be  honored  for 
the  outsanding  buttcrfat  production  of 
tl-.eir  herds  during  the  year  ending  July 
1,   1928. 

For  several  years  the  National  Dairy 
Association  has  awarded  honor  certifi- 
cates to  all  cow  testing  association 
meniliers  whose  herds  average  more  than 
300  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  for  the 
year.  During  the  year  ending  July  1, 
192(),  there  were  335  certifiates  won  l>y 
Keystone  dairymen.  The  next  year  428 
qualified,  and  this  year  653.  This  is  a 
gain  of  225  herds  over  1927,  or  52.5  jier  "^ 
cent.  Prof.  Fitts  of  State  College  says  ^ 
that  73  of  the  honored  herds  produced 
more  than  400  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow,  and  that  this  number  is  41  herds 
more  than  In  1927,  or  128  per  cent  in- 
crease. 

The  high  herd  for  the  year  was  that 
of  H.  A.  Snyder,  of  Montourvllle,  whose 
15  cows  averaged  626.4  pounds  of  but- 
terfat. Among  the  counties,  Mercer 
heads  the  list  with  51  herds.  Bradford 
Is  next  with  41,  Tioga  third  with  37, 
and  Cliester  fourth  with  35  herds.  Cum- 
berland, Sullivan  and  Union  counties 
tied  for  fifth  place  with  23  herds  each. 
For  Individual  associations,  the  Cum- 
berland and  Union  county  groups  tie 
with  23  herds  each  for  first  place. 
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Humus  in  Soil  Stores  Water 

One  of  the  important  explanations  of 
the  desirability  of  having  a  quantity  of 
humus  or  decomposing  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  is  found  In  the  capacity  of 
humus  for  soaking  up  and  storing  water 
which  is  thus  made  available  later  for 
use  t)y  growing  plants.  Experiments 
have  revealed  that  100  |)ounds  of  sand 
can  hold  only  25  pounds  of  water,  and 
100  pounds  of  clay  soil  can  hold  only 
half  its  weight  in  water.  In  contrast, 
100  pounds  of  decaying  organic  matter 
may  hold  as  much  as  190  pounds,  or 
nearly  twice  its  weight  of  water.  Most 
soils  are  mixtures  in  varying  proportions 
of  sand,  clay,  silt,  and  organic  material. 
As  a  rule  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
organic  matter  contained  in  the  soil  the 
greater    its    water-absorptive    capacitj. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council. 

The  following  is  a  rej)ort  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
for  the  month  of  August,  1928. 

No.    Inspections    Made... 3105 

No.  Plants  Inspected   9 

Sediments    Tests     1013 

No.  Permanent  Permits 

Issued    Ill 

No.  Temporary  Permits 

Issued    65 

No.    Meetings    Held     ....       1 

Attendance     150 

Bacteria  Tests   Made 

(Plants)     10 

Man  Days  at  Fairs  and 

Exhibits    1.5 

No.    Miles   Traveled    ...20,841 

During  the  month  .35  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  reiru- 
lations — 5  dairies  were  reinstated 
before  tiie  month   was  up. 

To  date  112,727  farm  inspections 
have   been   made. 


Penna.   Authorities  Detect 

New  Butter  Fraud 

We  have  often  heard  of  "watered 
st«)ck,"  "watered  milk,"  etc.,  but  now 
comes  a  new  one — "watered  butter." 

The  plan  has  been  developed  by  cer- 
tain middle  men  to  rework  western  sweet 
cream  butter  and  thus  Introducing  large 
quantities    of    water. 

The  Pennsylvania  Pure  Food  law  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  butter  containing  more 
than  16  per  cent  water  and  less  than 
80%  butter  fat  in  butter  and  provides 
a  heavy  fine  for  adulteration. 

Recently  inspectors  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  discovered  sales  of  "butter" 
in  which  the  water  content  varied  from 
2S  to  39  per  cent 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 
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MIFFLIN  COUNTY  ASOQATION 

The  Mifflin  County  (Pa.)  Cow  Testing  Association  completed  its  sixth  year  on 
August  1st,  1928,  witli  24  whole  year  members.  Many  of  the  members  have  had 
;i  conslderahle  increase  in  production  of  both  milk  and  butterfat,  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  a.ssociation.  AH  of  the  members  fed  grain  to  their  cows  during 
the  summer  months. 

During  the  past  year  thirty-four  profitable  cows  were  sold  while  thirty  were 
disposed  of  for  meat  purposes.  Eifrht  cows  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test  and 
(Ive  cows  dud.  There  were  329  cows  in  the  association  during  all  or  part  of 
the  year. 

The   rejiort  of  the  association  was  as   follows: 

Year  No.  of  Cows  Lbs.  of  Milk  Lbs.  of  Fat 

1921  7470  274.7 

1922  6971  270.8 
lifzo                                                             too*  2mi. 

1926  180.74  8380  305. 

1927  213.40  8955  308.1 

1928  261.49  9392  332.9 

The  results  for  the  members  are  as  follows: 

Average   No.  of  cows  In  the  Association   251.49 

\\  crage    Per    Cow :      Lbs.    of    milk    9392 

Lbs.    of    butterfat    332.9 

Percentage   of    butterfat    3.5 

Value    of    Product     $26t.26 

Cost   of    Roughage    including   Pasture    54.69 

Cost     of    Grain     60.81 

Total   Cost    of    Feed    115.60 

Value  of   Product   above   feed  cost    138.66 

Returns   for  $1   expended   for   feed    2.20 

Feed   Cost   per    100  pounds    of   milk 1  23 

Feed  Cost  per  pound  of  butterfat 36 

Following   Is   a   grouping  of  all   cows   producing  over  300  pounds   of  butterfat. 
'llu'se  cows  are  grouped  as   follows: 

Clroup  I         Above  500  lbs.  butterfat    6  cows 

Croup  II        IVtween   400-500  lbs.    butterfat    25  cows 

Group  III     Between  300-400  lbs.  butterfat   104  cows 


Lbs.  of  Fat 
251.7 
240.8 
293.2 


HUNTTINGDON  CX)UNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION,  Penna. 

The  Huntingdon  County  C.  T.  A.  finished  its  first  year  June  1,  1928,  with 
tliirty  whole  year  and  one  part  year  member.  The  Association  has  completed  a 
vtiv  successful  year  and  a  large  number  of  unprofitable  cows  have  been  disposed  of. 
"  There  were  .sold  seven  cows  for  dairy  purposes.  Twelve  cows  reacted  by 
tuberculin  test  and  were  disposed  of.  Five  cows  died  and  fifty-one  unprofitable 
cows  were  butchered.  There  were  474  cows  in  the  A.ssoclatlon  during  all  or  p»rt 
of  the  vear. 

The  As.sociatlon  was  in  operation  for  two  years  In  1921  and  1922.     The  resu'ts 
for  the  two  years  and  the  present  year  are  as  follows: 
Year  No.  of  Cows  Lbs.  of  Milk 

1921  271.20  6202 

1922  265.20  6225 
1928                           361.93                           7618 

The   results  for  the  Association   are  as  fol'ows: 

Average  No.  of  Cows  In  the  As.sociatlon   361.93 

.Average  per  cow:   Lbs.  of  Milk    7618. 

Lbs.    of    Butterfat     89'^-2 

Percentage    of    Buttcrfat     •^•'' 

Value   of  Product    $236.87 

Cost  of  Roughage  including  Pa.sture 45.96 

Cost  of  Grain    'H*'-^ 

Total    Cost    of   Feed    ^7.84 

Value  of  Product  Above  Feed  Cost 149.03 

Returns   for  $1   expended   for   feed    2.70 

Feed  Cost  per  10(1  lbs.  of  Milk   

Feed  Cost  per  pound  of  Butterfat    .... 
The  following  is  a  grouping  of  ail  cows  producing  over  300  pounds  of  butterfat: 

Group  1  Above  400  lbs    butterfat    21   cows 

Gnmp  2         Between  300-400  lbs.  butterfat    119  cows 


1.15 
30 


SALEM  COUNTY,  (N.  J.)  COWS  MAKE  HIGH  AVERAGE 
The   Salcm    Herd    Improvement    Association    recently    completed    its   year    with 
twenty-five  herds    making  the   following  association   averages: 

Number   of  cows   with   twelve  month   records    364 

Average   Milk   per  Cow    8,655  lbs. 

Average    Butterfat    per    Cow    318  lbs. 

Average   Grain   Consumed   per   Cow    2.600  lbs. 

Average   Grain   Cost   per  Cow    •?  6t.00 

Average   Roughage  Cost  per  Cow    •?  65.00 

Average  Total   Feed  Cost  per  Cow    $1 19  00 

Average  Feed  Cost  per  100  lbs.  Milk   $  1-37 

The  average  returns  per  cow  over  feed  cost  for  the  13  herds  with  the  hghest 
herd  averages  amounted  to  $209  while  the  average  returns  per  cow  over  feed  cost 
for  the  cows  belonging  to  the  12  lowest  herds  amounted  to  $160.  The  herd  averages 
ranged  all  the  wav  from  11,8.34  lbs.  of  milk  and  421  lbs.  of  fat  to  6104  lbs.  of  mi'k 
and  254  lbs.  of  fat.  It  was  worth  $41  per  cow  to  be  in  the  top  60  percent  '^nsiea^ 
of  in  the  lower  60  percent.  It  Is  needless  to  state  that  a  determined  effort  wi'l  be 
made  by  most  of  the  owners  of  the  lower  yielding  herds  to  get  them  up  to  higher 

Seventeen  herds  produced  over  300  lbs.  of  fat  per  cow  and  hence  quajifl*".*) 
for  a  diploma  from  the  National  Dairy  Association  and  for  a  Ribbon  of  Merit 
from  the  New  Jersey  Breeds  Association.  The  owners  of  these  h-^rds  are:  A.  L. 
Wftddington,  J.  W.  Ridgwav,  H.  M.  Flltcraft,  R.  Shinn,  J.  J.  Pettit,  Davis  Bros., 
loe  Bell,  G.  A.  Coombs,  J.' S.  Abott.  R.  B.  Harris,  Lester  Harris.  Oscar  Gauntt, 
■1.  C.  Pettit,  A.  S.  Gauntt,  F.  C.  Pettit,  C.  W.  Kirby,  C.  H,  Bassett, 

Some  of  the  progress  made  In  recent  years  Is  indicated  by  the  figures  which 
follow: 

Lb..  Milk  Lbs.  Fat  Cost  Feed  Cost  of  ^^verage 

Year                   per  Cow  per  Cow  of  Feed  100  Lbs.  Milk  Milk  Price 

1926  7796                   272  $120                   $1.65  $3.30 

1927  8079                   283  116                     144  3.16 

1928  8656                   818  119                     1.37  3.67 

It  Is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  Individual  cows; 
tliat  In  every  herd  there  is  a  high  cow  and  a  low  cow.  The  dairy  extension  office 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  has  been  attempting  to  discover  the 
average  difference  in  efficiency  between  these  highest  and  lowest  producers.  A 
study  of  10  as.sociations  has  recently  been  made  aggregating  240  herds  and  4030 
cows— only  those  cows  on  test  a  fuH  year.    The  rec'>rd^  of  the  highest  producing 
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If  food  tastes  good — more  food  is 
eaten.  That  goes  for  cows  as  well  as 
humans.  Authorities  say  that  the 
palatability  of  a  dairy  feed  increases 
digestibility  and  therefore  its  nutri- 
tive value — also,  that  palatability  is 
important  in  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  milk.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  more  feed  a  good  cow  eats  the 
more  milk  she  will  give. 

Union  Grains  can  now  be  bought 
in  five  forms.  Every  one  of  them  is 
highly  palatable.  Eight  different  con- 
centrates— exclusive  of  the  minerals 
and  molasses  —  are  used  in  making 
Union  Grains.  Such  a  mixture  as- 
sures a  tasty  feed — and  cows  like  it. 
Moreover,  the  mixture  insures  a  com- 
pleteness of  protein  that  is  essential 
to  the  health  and  heavy  productive- 
ness of  the  cow. 

There  are  no  oat  hulls,  oat  feed, 
mill  screenings  or  any  other  kind  of 
mill  offal  in  Union  Grains.  None  but 
the  choicest,  most  wholesome  ingre- 
dients are  used  in  any  of  the  five 
types  of  these  outstanding  feeds.  One 
of  the  five  Union  Grains  will  fit  into 
your  feeding  program  —  no  matter 
what  you  use  as  roughage. 

For  instance,  if  your  cows  are  on 
pasture,  feed  167o  Sweet  Union 
Grains. 


If  you  feed  alfalfa,  clover,  soy  beans 
or  pea  vine  hay,  buy  20%  Sweet 
Union  Grains. 

With  mixed  hay  and  corn  stover, 
with  or  without  silage,  2i'/c  Dry  or 
24%  Sweet  Union  Grains  will  give 
the  desired  balance. 

If  you  feed  timothy  hay  and  corn 
stover,  with  or  without  silage,  and 
have  some  corn  or  oats  to  add,  32% 
Sweet  Union  Grains  will  make  the 
ration  completely  balanced. 

Figure  it  out  for  yourself — raise 
what  feed  you  can  economically — then 
buy  the  particular  Union  Grains 
that  will  produce  the  proper  ratio 
between  protein  and  carbohydrates 
for  the  correct  balance. 

Write  for  UNION  GRAINS 

Feeding  Program 

We  will  outline  a  complete  feeding 
program  for  you  if  you  will  tell  us 
what  you  raise  for  roughage  and  how 
many  cows  you  have.  We  will  also 
supply  Ubiko  Milk  Record  Charts 
free  of  cost.  Address 

The  Ubiko  Milling  Company 

Dept.  L-22  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


100UM.)fet 


Makers  of  Ubiko  World  Record  Feeds 

Ubiko  All-Mash  System 

Starting   and  GrowinR   Ration 
Complete  Layinu  Ration 
Ubiko  World  Record  Egg  Mash 
Ubiko  Fattening  Mash 
Ubiko  Scratch  Feed 
Ubiko  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
Uriko  Horse  Feeds 
Union  Grains  Dairy   Rations 
And  other  Ubiko  World  Record  Feeds 


UNION    GRAINS 

THE  FIRST  DAIRY  FEED  MADE 


24%  Dry.  16%,  20%,  24%,  32%  Sweet. 


cow  of  each  herd  are  added  together  and  averaged.  The  record.s  of  the  poorest 
cows  are  liaiidled  in  like  manner.  The  results  of  the  Salem  study  in  tliis  connecton 
are  fairly  typical  of  those  from  the  other  a.ssociations. 


G>mparison  of  Highest  and  Lowest  in  Each  Herd 


Lbs. 
Milk 


Lbi. 
F.t 
4*3 
210 


Lba. 
Grain 
Eaten 
2716 
1821 


Feed 
Cost 
$1:31 

102 


Feed  Returns 
Cost  of       Over 


100  lbs. 
Milk 
$1.12 
1.79 


Feed 
Cost 
$297 

lor 


Av.  of  High  Cow  in  Each  of  25  Herds 11,669 

Av.  of  Low  Cow  in   Each  of  25  Herds 5,727 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  hest  cow  In  each  of  these  herds  averaged  to  he  inore 
than  twice  as  efficient  as  the  lowest  one.  In  fact  the  best  made  almost  thrte  times 
the  profit  of  the  poorest. 


Trends  in 

states  relatively  unimportant  In  the 
field  of  dairy  product  manufacturing  in- 
creased their  importance  in  1927  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  according 
to  statistics  compiled  hy  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
important  dairy  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  did  not  increase  their  pro- 
duction In  1927.  The  total  amount  of 
creamery  butter  manufactured  in  the 
year  was  1,496,495,000  pounds,  an  in- 
crease of  about  45,000,000  pounds  over 
1926.     Iowa   achieved   a   substantial   in- 


Dairyinp 

crease.  "In  general,"  .says  the  Riireau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  "inorcfiscs 
are  reported  In  the  less  important  butter- 
producing  States,  particularly  in  tlie 
South,  the  Northwest,  and  the  far  West, 
In  which  sections  it  has  been  generally 
known  the  dairy  business  lias  been  in- 
creasing rapidly  In   recent  years." 

The  manufacture  of  dry  milk  in  1927 
was  nearly  30  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1926.  Cheese  was  an  excei)tion  to  the 
general  record  of  increased  production 
of  dairy  products,  as  a  slight  decline  is 
recorded. 
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That  Are 

AlMrays 

Watertight 

Troughs  and  tanks  must 

withstand   hard  usage, 

and   they  must    stay 

watertight. 

That  is  why  so  many 

farmers  use  Concrete 

tanks  and  troughs. 

Build  Them 
Yourself 

Free  Instructions 
TeU  How! 

By  following  simple  in- 
structions you  can  build 
Concrete  tanks  and 
troughs  that  are  perma- 
nently watertight. 

Our  free  booklet  gives 
complete  information. 
Write  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  im|»rove  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 


Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER.  PA 


Turn  Roughage 
Into  Money 


Save  the  price  of 
Dellinger  hammer 
type  mill  in  one 
scano'n';*  use  by 
grinding  your  grain 
and  roughage. 
Any  farm  tractor  or 
15  H.  P.  motor  will 
operate  mill. 
-^^  No  knives  to  grind. 

No  plates  to   dull.     Practically    telf-feeding. 

Large  capacity.     Sold  on  guarantee  to  do  the 

work  in  satisfactory  manner  to  customer. 
Write  for  Catalogue 
A.  M.  DELLINGER 

727  N.  Prince  St.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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National  Association  oi'  Food 
Control      Oiriclals      Adopt 
Resolution     Defining    Col- 
ored   Cooking   Compounds 
as  Oleomargarine. 

riu'  National  Association  of  Dairy 
Food  and  Drup  Officials  of  tiic  United 
States  in  annual  convention  recently 
I  (Id  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  officially 
recojrnized  that  the  so-called  colore! 
eookinp  fats  are,  in  fact,  ()leo>;arg.irine, 
and  slutuld  be  taxed  and  their  manufac- 
ture and  sale  controlled  in  the  same 
way  that  Oleomargarine  is  taxed  and 
controlled. 

The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
nutusly    adopted    by    the   eon  enti«»n: 

"WHKUKAS,  our  city,  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  have  enacted  laws  for 
regulating  and  controlling  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  all  articles  of  food 
made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  other 
well   known   f(M)d  products,  and, 

WHl'.HKAS,  in  very  recent  years, 
there  have  appeared  in  our  markets,  cer- 
tain fat  compouiuls,  laiielled  and  brand- 
ed shortening  products  and  puri)orting 
to  be  intended  for  slujrtening  and  cook- 
ing purp<»ses   only,  and 

WHKUKAS,  these  products  are  coni- 
jiountls  of  vegetable  oils,  chiefly  cocoa- 
nut  and  jM'anut  oils,  water,  salt  and  a 
yellow  c(»lor,  made  in  imitation  or  sem- 
blance of  l)utter,  and  are  being  sold  as 
and    for   butter,   therefore, 

HE  IT  HKSOLVKI),  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Associatiim  of  Dairy 
Food  and  Drug  Officials  <»f  the  Ignited 
States,  that  these  products  are  oleomar- 
garine, as  defined  in  the  federal  oleo- 
margarine law,  and  are  sul>ject  to  all  of 
tlie  i)rovisions  of  that  law  as  well  as  to 
tiie  provisi(ms  of  all  laws  regulating  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  imitation  food 
protlucts. 

HK  IT  FrUTllKK  UI'^SOLVKD, 
That  this  .V.ssociation  end()rses  II.  U. 
l(><)5(j  «»f  Congress,  known  as  the  Ilaugcn 
Hill,— "A  m\.\.  To  amend  the  definition 
of  oleomargarine  contained  in  the  act 
entitled,  An  Act  defining  butter;  also 
imp<»sing  a  tax  upon  and  regulating  the 
manufacture,  sale,  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  oleomargarine,  ai)prove(l 
August  2,  1HH(J,  as  amended,  which  is  a 
bill  clarifying  the  meaning  of  what  con- 
stitutes an  imitation  of  butter." 


Kinshi])  of  Farm  Tenant 
and  Landlord  Significant 

Farm  tenancy  has  steadily  increased 
since  IHHO,  when  the  census  first  made 
a  .separate  enumeration  of  owners  and 
tenants,  until  now  tenant  farmers  com- 
prise ;3K.()  i)er  cent  of  all  farmers  in  the 
Ignited  States.  While  the  rate  of  in- 
crease has  not  been  so  large  in  the  last 
decade,  except  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country,  the  already  large  percentage  of 
tenant  farmers  is  viewed  with  appre- 
hension by  some  who  fear  a  tenant  agri- 
culture. 

It  is  therefore  desirable  to  know  who 
the  tennants  are  and  something  of  their 
opportunities  for  becoming  landowners. 
Tenants  who  rent  farms  from  relatives 
are  nuieh  more  likely  to  be  interested  in 
the  farm  and  the  connnunity  than  those 
who  are  renting  from  nonrelatives.  A 
study  of  landlords  indicates  that  84  per 
cent  of  tenants  related  to  landlords  in 
the  North  and  West  are  either  sons  or 
sons-in-law;  in  the  South  the  compar- 
able figure  is  (K)  i>er  cent.  The  son  or 
son-in-law  may  pay  the  same  rent  as 
any  other  renter,  but  he  has  some  in- 
terest in  the  farm,  and  in  most  cases 
in   the  comimmity. 

Among  the  States  in  which  the  num- 
ber (»f  tenants  is  large,  Wisconsin  has 
the  highest  percentage  related  to  the 
landlord,  ajiproxlmately  40  per  cent, 
while  North  Dakota  is  the  lowest,  with 
slightly  more  than  20  per  cent.  In  more 
than  half  the  counties  of  the  Central 
States  above  30  per  cent  of  the  tenants 
are  related  to  their  landlords.  In  the 
extreme  Eastern  and  in  the  far  Western 
States  a  larger  proportion  of  counties 
have  a  lower  percentage  of  related  ten- 
ants. 

The  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
tenants  are  relatives  of  their  landlords 
is  significant,  says  the  department,  be- 
cause such  tenants  are  likely  to  have  a 
degree  of  concern  in  the  upkeep  and 
care  of  farms  comiJarable  with  that  of 
an  oWner  operator,  and  many  are  oper- 
ating as  tenants  preparatory  to  assum- 
ing the  full  ownership  of  the  property 
by  inheritance  or  some  other  mode  of 
acquisition. 


A  much  greater  quantity  of  high-grade 
alfalfa  could  be  produced  and  marketed 
profitably     In     the     United     States,    the 
United    States    Department   of    Agricul- 
ture  believes,   if  producers  would   study 
juarkct    demands    and    make    their   iiro- 
duction    and    loading   practices   conform 
to  the  market  requirements.     Hay  deal- 
ers   in    all    the    big    alfalfa-digtrlbutlng 
markets  receive  each  year  thousands  of 
orders  for  high-grade  alfalfa  hay  which 
can  not  be  filled  because  of  an  insuflRc- 
ient  quantity  of  hay  of  this  grade.    The 
chief   demand    for   baled   alfalfa  hay   is 
from   dairymen,    and   large   numbers   of 
them  who  now  depend  largely  upon  mill 
feeds  as  sources  of  protein  would  doubt- 
less   become    buyers    of    alfalfa    if    sup- 
plies  of   a   high-grade   hay   were   avail- 
able. 


Testing  Tells  Story 

Wasteful  feeding  too  often  follows 
lack  of  information  on  production.  The 
go(  d  producing  cow  does  not  get  enough 
and  the  poor  milker  gets  too  much  feed 
for  profital)le  production  Testing  tells 
the  story  of  ])roducti«m  related  to  feed 
requirements. 


Valid  Tres])ass  Sign 

in  Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture  receives  Inquries 
from  time  to  time  on  the  proper 
wording  of  a  valid  trespass   sign. 

A  type  of  notice  believed  to  be 
valid  when  prominently  posted 
about  the  premises,  one  combining 
both  the  warning  of  the  1905  Tres- 
pass Act  and  the  1925  Stealing 
Act,  Is  the  following: 

NOTICE! 

No  Trespassing  or  Stealing 
Allowed 

All  persons  are  hereby  notified 
and  warned  neither  to  trespass  on 
these  premises  under  penalty  of 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $10.00  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  April  14,  1905, 
P.  L.  169  and  its  amendment;  nor 
to  take,  steal  or  carry  away  any 
projjcrty  whatsoever  under  penalty 
of  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500.00 
and  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
three  years,  as  provided  by  the 
Act  of  May   1,  1926,  P.  L.  440. 


Owner  or  lessee 
This  signature  should  be  in  ink. 


FusTTeI^  CONT4INIMG  OBEIICO 

V  FMUINKLUPO 

pTHE  AACKSONE  Of  THE  TEED 
FOR  COWS  '  BOGS  •  POULTRY 

A nORTION,  retained  aflerbirlli, 
>»eak  calves  and  other  lireedinK 
tritiihles  are  mimt  frequently  eauned 
by  lack  of  Buffirient  minerals  in  the 
feed.  <>rain  feeds  cannot  Hupply 
enoiifrh  mineralH.  Yuu  must  fe(^d  a 
mineral  BupplenTent. 

Our  iMmklet  "Minerals  for  Farm 
Animals,''  tells  why  njinerals  are 
necessary  and  why  OIIKK<'.(>  is  the 
most  eflfective,  dipeslilile  and  econ- 
omical mineral  mixture. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet     110 

Fast  Coast  Trading  C° 

110  East  Lombard  St 
.Balttmore,   cyfJdL. 

FEEDS  CONTAINING  ODERCO 


QBERCQ 

Minerals 


Radium  Is  Restoring 
HealthToTliousands 

The  wondprful  curative  power  of  Radimn 
has  heeii  known  for  je:irs.  However,  Hie 
htnefitH  of  this  precious  heiilth-^iviii);  bii}>- 
stinee  have  in  (he  past  l>een  only  within 
the    n-eans    of    persoTis    of    wealth. 

Since  tile  invention  of  Pcjjntn's  Rudio 
.\ctivi'  Soar  I'ad.  any  man  or  woman,  p'lor 
or  rich,  can  affonl  lliis  treatment  whuh 
offers  t*o  much  relief  from  ■ulTcrinK  aiitl 
disease. 

Degnen's  Radio  Active  Solar  Pad  is  worn 
next  to  the  body  d  ly  and  nitht.  It  pours 
a  constint  stream  of  radio-active  ener«y 
into  the  system  whi'c  you  work,  play  or 
Bleep,  helping  to  build  up  wealvened  nerves 
and  tissues  to  a  strong  heilthy  condiMon. 
It  ere  lies  a  viaorous  circuhition  of  bloMd. 
thus  removin-j  con-iestion  which  is  the  rtal 
cause  of  most  diseases. 

To  prove  just  what  this  reniarkai)!" 
treafment  can  do  for  you,  we  will  send  our 
appliance  on  trial  wiCh  th.^  undcrstandinu 
that  we  will  not  chartie  you  a  cent  if  it 
fails     t«»     Rive     satisfactory     results.  '1ms 

«)ffer  is  open  to  any  i»erson  who  has  pain 
of  any  kind,  nerve  wt'aknesB,  high  blood 
pressure,  stomach,  kidney  or  liver  com- 
plaint, bladder  trouble,  or  disease  of  the 
lunKs   or  heart. 

No  matter  what  your  allmoit  or  how  long 
v  u  have  had  it,  we  will  ghidly  let  you  try 
the  appliance  at  our  risk.  Write  today  I'" 
free  literature  Kiving  compli-te  information. 
Uidium  Appliance  Co..  2«H'.»  IJr.idbury  Bid--, 
I  OK    Ant'cles,    Calif. 


for  feeding  calves 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  cut  milk  coBl^ 
in  half  by  adopting  the  "minimum  milk 
m.rtjod."  uiing  drr  •kim  mllkf  Hond 
r«da  of  dairyman  wIjo  tell  all  their  whole 
milk  ar«  makinf  thli  big  MTinr  They 
■imply  mix  a  pound  of  drv  aklm  mim 
with  a  gallon  of  water,  making  a  money 
aaTtnf  mUture  which  younu  oalTea  thrive 
on.  And  they  buy  a  pound  of  dry  aWlro 
milk  for  half  of  what  they  rp'O've  'o"-,  • 
gallon  of  whole  milk,  d  gnl  whole  milk 
eontain*   1    lb.   milk   «olld«. )  ._..«._ 

AJCBRICAN    DRY    MILK    INSTITUTE 
160  North  La  Salle  Street       Boom  720-O 
CHIOAOO.    ILLINOIS  , 

COCP  Write   today  for    "Beter  Calveii 
nvCEi  bulletin      State  number  of  caljei 
you    feed.     We'll   tell    you   where   to   buy 
•Vim  milk.  .,       .       f.        / 

R,m(xed—I  pound  dry  f*<m  milk,  to  I  gallon  of 
u>ater—lt  also  good  for  pit*  and  poultry 


CRUMB'S  fw... 
STANCHIONS 


AUo  Water  Bowla 
Litter  Carriera 
Feed  Carriers 
Steel  Stalls 
Steel  Partitions 

I    can    SAVE    MONEY    for 
Send  for  booklet. 


you 
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Sweet  Milk 
Insurance 


iiUini; 


is:ii  ..-*iLv! 


Better  price?  and  big- 
ger profits  are  certain 
when  Sterilac,  the 
ideal  sterilizer,  is  used 
regularly  to  keep  dairy 
barns,  animals  and 
equipment  germ-free  so 
that  the  milk  produced 
will  be  pure  and  sweet. 


solvesthe  sanitation  problem,  helps  put  milk 
production  on  a  more  prohtable  basis.    In 
I  powder  form.    Easy,  simple  and  economical. 
A  dollar's  worth  dissolved  in 
water  makes  a  barrel  of  standard 
solution.    Powerful  yet  non- 
poisonous.     Keeps  strength 
indefinitely. 

Ask  vour  dealer,  if  he  is  not 
supplied,  send  $1  and  his 
name  for  enough  Sterilac  to 
make  a  barrel  of  standard 

solution.  Do  it  today — it  will 

^pay  you. 

liooUet  FREE 
^THE  STERILAC  COMPANY 

D«pl.  HH 
North  Chicago,  III. 


I 


GAL. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Guernseys  — Jerseys 

/f  Specially 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Flightatown.  N.  |. 


Dairy  and  Poultry 
Feeds 

That  Produce  Results 
Farnn  Supplies  of  all  Kinds 

A*k  V*  for  Pricea 

Scheideler  Bros. 

LAWRENCE  STA.,  N.  J. 

Phons  593 


HOLSTEINS 

^j),,  De/jendabk 


Superior  in  pro- 
duction, regular  in  calving, 
noted  for  cize  and  vigor,  coniist* 
ent  in  pro6rt  returned^  Holsteina 
are  known  as  the  most  dependable 
of  all  dairy  cows. 

V/riu  for  KtcratMr* 
ihf  TxUniion  Sewkt 

NOLSTEIN^^FRIESIAN 

Association    f/    ^^tiuc* 
230  East  Ohio  Street         Chicago,  Illiaois 


WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Bo«  2,  ForeatTille,  Conn- 


FOR  SALE 

Registered    Guernsey  Bull 

An  outstanding  individual 

Exceptionally  well  bred,  2  years  old. 

Communicate  with 

P.  W.  WEDDELL 

N.  W.  Cor.  2nd  &  Erie  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Alfalfa  Hay   For   Sale 

Weights  and  grades  guaranteed. 
Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  delivered 
prices. 

JOHN  DEVLIN  HAY  CO.,  Inc. 
112  N.  CUrk  St..  Chicago,  III. 


It  Pays  To  Fertilize 

A  Fertilizing  Crop 

Grcfn  manuring  is  a  jiractice  prowini? 
in   favor   anu)ng  good    farmers,  even   in 
tiic    Central     and     Northern    States,    al- 
though hecause  of  mild  winters  it  is  of 
greater  present  imi)ort!inee  in  the  South. 
Planners  realize  that  this  is  an  excellent 
method    for    increasing    the    fertility    of 
their  crop  lands.     However,  the  fact  that 
tins    is   a    method    of   soil    improvement 
and    fertilization    sometimes    leads    far- 
mers   to    try    the    jiractlce   under   condi- 
tions in  which  it  can   not  be  successful. 
i"ne  onject  in  growmg  a  green-manure 
croj),  according  to  forage  crop  specialists 
of    the    United     States     Dei)artment     of 
Agriculture,   is   t«)   i>roduce  especially  on 
poor   soil    as    much    material    as   possible 
t(»  turn  under.     On  very  poor  .soils  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  even  the  strongest 
feeders  can  make  hut  poor  growth,  and 
consequently  the  benefit  from  the  croj)  is 
decreased.     Even  cowpeas  will  sometimes 
make    only    a    poor    growth    unless    tlie 
I)l;ints    are    stimulated    by    an    artificial 
fertilizer.     When  a  legume  is  grown  the 
addition  of  nitrogen  is  not  usiuilly  neces- 
sary, as  the  legume  will  gather  its  own 
nitrogen;     but    an    application    of    phos- 
))iiorus    and    potash    often    increases    the 
crop  greatly  and  thus  enahles  the  ])lants 
to  gather  more  nitrogen.    The  phosphor- 
us and  potash   that   may   be  api)lied  for 
the    benefit    of    the    green-manure    crop 
are   not   wasted   either,   as   ti-ey   will   all 
he  available  for  the  next  crop  when  the 
green-manure    croi)    decays.      What    fer- 
tilizer  to    use    and    how    much    will    de- 
pend  on   the  soil   and   on  the  crop,  but 
generally    tUH)   to    1(K)   jxmnds   of    16   per 
cent     siiperphosj)hate     and     1(K)     pounds 
of   muriate   of   i>otash    jht   acre    will    he 
fomul    to    stimulate    the   growth    of   the 
green  nwmure  so  as  to  produce  a  larger 
cro])  than  could  have  In-en  grown  with- 
out  tlie  fertilizer.     The  larger  crop,  if  a 
legume,  will   gather   more   nitrogen  than 
a  small  one  eotdd,  and   the  soil   will  re- 
ceive    correspondingly     greater     l)ene(\t. 
It   is  also   good  practice  to  apply  stable 
numure    to    i)articularly    poor    spots,    so 
as  to  encoura'ze  a  good  growth,  and  thus 
i)ring   tl  e    fivld    up   ttj   a   more    uniform 
productiveness. 


Pick  Seed  From  Field 

Select  seed  corn  in  the  field.  Pick 
only  well  fornu'd  and  nuttured  ears 
front  healthy,  vigorous,  well-rooted 
p.lants  having  green  stalks  and  yellow 
husks.  It  is  a  good  jilan  to  pull  twice 
as  many  ears  as  will  be  needed  for 
planting.  Ahout  15  niedium-sUed  ears 
will  plant   an  acre. 


Sam  I^csscr,  the  whitewash  exjert 
just  returned  from  YoungsviUe,  Pa., 
where  he  has  completed  the  whitewash- 
ing of  one  hundred  and  forty  some 
cow  stables. 

Sam  makes  his  headquarters  at  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  Is  available  to  white- 
wash cow  stables  at  any  .section  of  the 
Inter-State  territory.  Sam,  who  orig- 
inally hails  from  the  Dairymen's  League 
territory,  has  at  the  request  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  es- 
tal)lished  several  whitewashing  outfits 
in   the   Inter-State   district. 


Silage  Is  such  an  essential  part  of  the 
dairy  ration,  that  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  paid  to  the  treatment  and 
ensiling  of  the  crop. 


Proved    sires    take    the    guess    out    of 
animal  breeding. 


Pennsylvania  Avrsliires 
JNlaking  (iood  Herd 

Test   Prod  I  let  ion 

Seven  hundred  and  three  jjounds  of 
4.2S  per  cent  milk,  ;i().12  i)(>un(ls  of  hiit- 
terfat  was  the  average  yield  during  .July 
(»f  the  1()2  Ayrshires  owned  by  Pens- 
hurst  Farm,  Narberth,  Pa.  It  was  the 
highest  yield  recorded  for  a  herd  this 
size.  Tlie  l)est  individual  yield  was  that 
of  the  seven  year  old  Pensiiurst  Dairy- 
maid, a  daughter  of  Kat'e  Cliami)ion  (»f 
Penslurst,  that  gave  1,H.'J{)  jjounds  of 
milk.  H.5.15  i^ounds  of  liutterfat.  How- 
ever, the  outstanding  production  for  the 
month  was  that  of  the  three  year  old 
heifer,  Pensiiurst  Sara  2d,  a  daughter  of 
Penshiinst  Man  O'War,  witli  1,807 
poun;is  of  milk,  7i.27  pounds  of  hutter- 
fat. 

Fifty-seven  cows  in  the  Masonic 
Homes  Farm,  iurd  at  I''Ji',ahethtown 
made  the  good  average  yield  of  712 
IxMinds  of  li.Hl  ]H-r  cent  milk,  27.17 
])(uinds   of   fat. 

Sycamore  Farm  Avrsliires,  owm-d  hy 
Mrs.  F.  U.  Fritsche,  Doiigiasvillc,  were 
among  liie  iiigliest  producers  f<jr  July 
with  an  average  yield  of  72(j  jxiunds  of 
.•1.71  jier  cent  milk.  2(5  JKJ  j;ounds  of  biil- 
terfat.  High  production  honors  in  the 
herd  were  accorded  tlic  iieifcr,  Syca- 
more Ideal  Antcminette,  that  gave  1,.5.50 
))ounds  of  milk,  (iO.li  ])ounds  of  butter- 
fat. 

Fifty-five  Ayrshires  comi>rising  the 
herd  of  Old  Forge  Farm,  Spring  (Jrove, 
Pa.,  averaged  (i'Mi  jxiunds  of  i.i:}  per 
cent  milk,  2<».2(>  iiounds  of  hiitterfat. 
The  daughters  of  Keystone  Mi.scliief, 
Junior  herd  sire  at  tiiis  farm,  are  mak- 
ing very  ereditaltle  production,  one  of 
tlie.se  Miscliief's  Kala,  a  four  year  old 
gave  1/2H;{  pounds  of  milk.  ()i.!)2  jioiinds 
of  luittcrfat,  in  the  eighth  month  of  her 
lactation. 

Barclay  Farms,  Itosemont,  with  eight 
.\yrsliires  averaged  (J(>!)  p«umds  of  .'J. 91 
per  cent  milk,  2(i.l.'i  ])ounds  of  butter- 
fat. 


For  a  lieisnre  jNIoinent 


Out  of  liiiek 

"Albert,  run  to  the  door  and  tell  Mrs. 
Jones   1   am  tiut." 

"Hello,    Mrs.   Jones.     Menu's   out." 

"Isn't  that  too  had?  I  Just  came 
over   to  borrow   a    few   eggs." 

Albert,  shouting  up  the  stairs:  "Mom, 
ilo  you  mean  that  you're  out  of  eggs?" 

— £xchange. 


IJlurred  Vision 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  washed 
your  face,  Tommy?"  demanded  the 
youngster's  mother. 

"Yes'm,"  replied  Tommy. 

"Nonsense!    It's    just     as     dirty    as 


ever. 


>» 


"Mebbc    the    dirt's    tm    your    glasses, 
mom.     Wipe   'em   off." 


Suggested   Substitutes 

Attorney — "Where  was  the  defendant 
milking  the  cow?" 

Witness — "It's  hard  to  describe.  Judge, 
but  if  you'll  bring  in  a  cow,  I'll  .show 
you    the   exact   place." 

— Whirlwind. 

Farm  Seeker — "I  thought  you  atlvcr- 
tise  this  as  a  good  location  for  dairying. 
There  is  hardly  any  grass  for  cows  to 
eat." 

Real    Estate   Agent— "No,  but   if  you 
will   look   around   you    will   see  cowslij)s, 
buttercups,   and   plenty   of   milkweed." 
— Our  Dumb  Animals. 
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INTERESTING 
PROGRAM 

Entertainment  for  You  and 
for  Your  Ladies 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL 
BANQUET 

A  Big  Feature 

You  Can't  Afford 
to  Miss  It 


Quietness  and  everv  con- 
venience in  Philadelphia's 
new  hotel. 

THE  ROBERT  MORRIS 

Rooms  all  outsiilc  iind  with 
bath.  All  beds  eijuipiK'il 
with  box  springs  and 
Nachmaii  inner  hairspring 
niattres.ses. 

Sin/fle  rooms      $3.00      J.  5('       4.00 
Double  rooms       4.50      5.00      6.00 

Radio  In  Every  Room 
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De  Laval— the  Only  Milker  that  Has  All 

these  Essential  Features 


1.  The  only  rotary  type  of  milking  machine 
pump,  especially  designed  for  milker  use — 
efficient,  runs  without  vibration. 

S.  The  only  milker  in  which  lubrication  of 
the  entire  outfit  can  be  accomplished  from 
one  point. 

3.  The  only  milker  in  which  the  pulsations 
of  all  units  are  controlled  from  the  pulso- 
pump — insuring  uniformity  of  pulsations  and 
absolute  regularity  of  milking. 

4.  The  only  milker  with  a  sanitary  trap, 
which  eliminates  the  necessity  of  a  vacuum 
tank  and  which  collects  moisture  or  any 
foreign  matter  and  can  easily  be  removed  for 
cleaning. 

5.  The  only  milker  with  a  non-adjustable 
vacuum  controller,  which  prevents  too  much 
vacuum  from  being  applied  to  the  cow's  udder. 

B.  The  only  milker  with  a  non-adjustable 
pulsator  that  has  only  one  moving  part  and 
operates  without  the  use  of  valves,  springs, 
weights,  diaphragms,  adjusting  screws,  and 
never  requires  oiling. 


T.  The  only  milker  with  a  non-adjustable 
claw  pulsator  located  within  six  inches  of  the 
udder,  insuring  instantaneous  transmission  of 
pulsations  to  teat-cups. 

8,  The  only  milker  which  combines  alter- 
nating action  with  absolute  uniformity  of  pul- 
sations, which  aids  in  securing  the  fastest  and 
cleanest  milking. 

9,  The  only  milker  using  simple,  straight 
hners,  with  self-forming  mouth  pieces,  which 
aid  in  obtaining  the  most  efficient  milking  and 
are  least  expensive  to  replace. 

10,  The  only  milker  with  a  double  check 
valve  in  the  pail  top,  which  positively  prevents 
moisture  from  nmning  from  the  pipe  line 
into  the  milk. 

11,  The  only  milker  in  which  the  air  from 
the  pulsators  is  exhausted  over  the  check  valve 
into  the  vacuum  line,  preventing  it  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  milk. 

IS.  The  only  milker  backed  by  a  world-wide 
organization,  the  acknowledged  leader  in  its 
field,  with  a  record  of  50  years  of  continuous 
service  to  the  dairy  industry. 
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National  Dairy  Exposition 

Held  in  Memphis,  Tenli. 

Outstanding  Cattle  Show 
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THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

165  Broadway,   New  York 

600  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

61  B«ale  St.,  San  Francisco 

Di  J  »u     .    w      »        J  SEPARATOR  Q 

Please  send  me,  without  od"8«*'0">/i\/HLKE.r  — 
full  information  on  "^  _.      . 


(Check  whic 


P 


Name 


Town 


State 


RF.D. 


.No.  Cotoa 


Tito    l-iiT»»r«tv-B»»r«r»ti<1     nnniinl     17.vr»r»Bitir>n 
^  ..>,     .  .. J    1 

under  the  management  of  the  National 
Dairy  Association  was  held  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  October  13th  to  20tii  inclu- 
sive. The  exposition  was  held  in  con- 
iRction  with  the  Tri-State  Fair  and  the 
National  Cotton  Show,  held  in  Mem- 
jiiils  during  the  same  period. 

Dairying,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
comprised  the  outstanding  features  of 
tlie  show.  "Dairying  in  Dixie,"  dominated 
tlie  atmosphere  of  the  exiiihit,  although 
lliere  were  outstanding  demonstrations 
in  connection  with  the  general  agricul- 
tural program  in  that  territory.  Cotton, 
sugar  cane,  vegetables,  small  grains, 
Itgume  hays  and  farm  products  of  many 
varieties,  together  with  farm  equipment 
and  apparatus,  peculiar  to  the  character 
of  the  agriculture  were  exhibited.  In 
the  live  stock  exhibits,  in  addition  to  the 
dairy  cattle,  were  representative  shows  of 
hogs,  sheep,  goats,  chickens,  pigeons, 
wild  fowl,  and  etc. 

The  dairy  cattle  show  was,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  best  that  has  been 
shown  for  several  years.  There  was 
more  type  and  character  to  the  show  ani- 
mals. Demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
the  4-II  Club  boys  and  girls  was  dis- 
tinctive. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Exhibit 
The  exhibit  of  the  United  States  De- 
l)artment    of    Agriculture    was    a    note- 
worthy  one.     "Tlie   Milk   Factory"   was 
in  the  shape  of  a  "talking  cow."     The 
cow  was  about  six  feet  tall,  its  stomach, 
intestines,   udder,   heart   etc.,   were   out- 
lined and  these  were  pictured  as  a  "milk 
factory,"  and  the  cow  "talked."     Talk- 
ing demonstrations,  from   time  to  time 
outlined  the  functions  of  her  body,  the 
nature  of  her  feed  and  the  development 
in    the    process    of    milk    making.      Her 
plea  was  "a  balanced  ration  for  results," 
In  addition  to  this  demonstration  the 
department  made  a  number  of  illustra- 
tions  of   pertinent    facts    regarding   the 
industry.     "Does  Double  Duty,  illustra- 
ted  Dairy    Herd    Improvement;    "There 
Planes  of  Feeding,"  a  feeding  program; 
"Transmitting  Ability  of  Dairy  Sires," 
breeding  program;   "Sweet  Clover  Pas- 
.    ture";    "Soy   Beans."   "Hitler   Weed"   il- 
I    lustrated     losses     through     off    flavored 
milk;   "Dairy   By-Products ;"   "Pa.stueri- 
zation   of   Milk;"   "Shall   I   be  a   Dairy 
Farmer;"  "Marketing  Information;"  and 
"The  World's  Dairy  Banquet,"  depiciting 
the   consumption    of    dairy   products    in 
the  leading  countries  in  the  world. 
4-H  Club   Activities 
The    Exposition    brought    together    a 
large  number  of  boys  and  girls  interest- 
ed in  4  H  Club  work.     They  were  evi- 
dent in  practically  every  branch  of  agri- 
culture.    In   the   4    H    Boys   and    Girls 
Calf  Club  Show,  fourteen  states  were  re- 
presented.     There    were    over   200   pure 
bred    animals    in    the    competition    for 
prizes.     Teams    representing   vocational 
schools,  and  other  club  units  also  took 
part  in  the  various  judging  contests. 
Butter  and  Cheese  Awards 
There  were  179  entries  In  the  contest 
for   prlMS    for    brcsh    butter.     Entrlea 


pflmf  from  9.^  <;fatf>s.  Minnesnta.  Wiscon- 
sin and  Iowa  leading  in  numbers.  The 
first  prize  and  gold  medal  went  to  H.  C. 
Ladag,  Farmers  Association,  Tripoli, 
Iowa.  There  were  46  entries  from  Min- 
nesota, 34  from  Iowa  and  33  from  Wis- 
consin, all  scoring  92  or  higher. 

In  the  storage  butter  class,  three  prizes 
with  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  re- 


National  Co-Operative  Milk 
Producers  Federation 
Holds  Meeting  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 


The  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation,  held  its  Twelfth 
Annual  Meeting,  October  17,  18,  19th, 
1928,  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  at  the  Pea- 
body  Hotel.  The  meetings  were  held 
during  the  period  of  the  Tri-State  Fair 
and   National  Dairy  Show. 

This  meeting  of  the  Federation  cov- 
ered a  wide  scope  and  had  much  to  do 


ALL  BASIC  MILX. 

Basic  Price  Will  Be  Paid 

FOR  ALL  MILK 
SHIPPED  DURING 

November  and  December  1928 

After  conference  with  buyers  on 
November  5th,  1928,  it  was  de- 
cided that  all  milk  shipped  during 
November  and  December,  1928, 
would  be  paid  for  at  full  basic  prices. 

DURING  THESE  MONTHS 
THERE  WILL  BE 

NO  SURPLUS  MILK 


Present  Basic  Plan  Unchanged 


See  Page  7  for  Detailed  Statement 


spectively  went  to  C.  A.  Torguson, 
Hadley,  Minn.,  rating  94;  Aldolph  Erick- 
son,  Portland,  Ore.,  rating  93.625;  Har- 
old Hanson,  Gordonsville,  Minn.,  rating 
93.5  respectively.  There  were  132  en- 
tries in  this  class  and  all  scores  over  92 
received  medals  or  diplomas. 

Medals  were  awarded  in  the  higher 
scoring  classes  of  the  various  grades  of 
cheese.     The  Gold  medal  in  the  Ameri- 

( Continued  on  page  8) 


regarding  future  policies  of  the  organi- 
zation. Prior  to  the  date  of  the  called 
meeting  several  day  sessions  were  given 
to  the  discussion  of  pertinent  programs 
and  policies  by  the  Executice  Committee 
of  the  Federation.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems discussed  included  a  report  of  a 
committee  on  Chain  Store  Milk  Pro- 
blems, Relations  with  the  National 
Board  of  Farm  Organtaations,  Uniform 
Municipal  Milk  Ordinances,  The  NaUon- 


al  Tarifif  Situation,  The  Consolidation  in 

tlie  Dairy  Industry,  etc. 

The  formal  session  of  the  Federation 
began  on  October  13th,  with  a  meeting 
of  the  retiring  board  of  directors  to 
consider  reports  of  committees  and  other 
business  to  be  laid  before  the  annual 
meeting.  The  concluding  address  was 
made  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  managing 
director  of  the  National  Dairy  Council. 
The  afternoon  period  was  given  to  an 
inspection  of  the  National  Dairy  Show. 
Wednesday  morning  session  was 
largely  devoted  to  the  annual  address 
of  John  D.  Miller,  Esq.,  president  of 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  and  a  discussion  of 
its  various  features. 

In  his  address  president  Miller  re- 
ferred to  the  work  of  the  Federation 
during  the  past  year,  its  participation 
in  various  national  programs,  its  ef- 
forts to  obtain  higher  tariflf  rates  on 
dairy  products,  and  etc. 

"There  are  three  subjects,"  he  said, 
"that  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
you  at  this  meeting: — 

1.  A  prospective  over  production  of 
Milk  and  Milk  Products. 

2.  Activities  of  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  advocating  uniform 
Milk   Regulations. 

3.  Consolidations  and  mergers  of  con- 
cerns engaged  in  buying,  producing 
and  selling  milk  and  milk  products. 

Mr.  Miller  spoke  at  lengtli  on  these 
topics  and  "recommended  that  at  these 
meetings,  ways  and  means  be  discussed 
for  conducting  an  inmiediatt-  campaign 
to  bring  about  greater  unity  of  larniers 
in  their  regional  marketing  assticiatinns." 

At  Ihe  at'ternoon  meitinjr  of  tiie  sec- 
ond days  session  aiidresses  were  made 
on  the  "Services  tliat  the  Hure.ni  of 
Dairy  Industry  of  the  United  Stiles 
renders  Dairy  Cooperatives,"  by  Ollie 
E.  Reed,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  United  States  Departnuiil  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  Outlook  for  Dairy  Mar  lifts," 
was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Nils  A. 
Olsen)^  chief.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  an 
address  on  the  "Shelby  County  Milk 
Marketing  Problems,"  by  Abe  D.  Wal- 
dauer,  attorney  for  the  Shelby  County 
Milk    Producers'    Association,   Memphis, 

Tenn. 

The  third  days  session  opened  with 
an  address  by  L.  H.  Dennis,  State  Di- 
rector of  Vocational  Education  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the 
various  problems  of  the  program  were 
presented. 

An  address  "How  Cooperatives  Can 
Develop  Greater  Membership  Interest 
Through  Community  Service  Work," 
by  Miss  Vera  Elsinger,  Director,  Home 
and  Education  Department,  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Columbus,  O. 
John  Brandt,  president.  Land  O'Lakes 
Creameries  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
made  an  address  on  "How  Dairy  Co- 
operatives may  make  Joint  Use  of  Com- 
( Continued  on  pac*  B) 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


November,  J928 


A  Story  of  the  Inter-State 

Milk  Producers^  Association 

ITS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PROGRESS 

IN  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


1.     Ques. 
Ans. 

o  /^ 

Ans. 


3.     Ques. 

Ans. 


4.     Ques. 
Ans. 


5.     Ques. 
Ans. 


6.  Ques. 

Ans. 

7.  Ques. 

Ani. 


8.    Ques. 
Ans. 


9.     Ques. 
Ans. 


10.  Ques. 
Ans. 


11.  Ques. 
Ans. 


12.  Ques. 
Ans. 


13.  Ques. 
Ans. 


U.  Ques. 
Ans. 


16.  Ques. 
An«. 


16.  Ques. 
Ans. 


17.  Ques. 

Ans. 

18.  Ques. 

Ans. 


19.  Ques. 
Am. 


What  is  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc.? 
It  is  an  organization  of  dairy  farmers. 


^ITL    -A       »_       lA  .- -•» 

TT  iiai.    IS    lis    puipuact 


It  was  organized  to  enable  its  members  to  mutually  aid  each  other  in 
more  efficient  marketing  of  their  products. 

What  territory  is  covered  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso.,  Inc.? 

Pennsylvania — 20  S.   E.  counties   (as   far  West  as   Bedford  and  Blair). 

New  Jersey — 7  southern  counties. 

Delaware— 3  counties — entire  state. 

Maryland — 7  Eastern  Shore  counties,  I  W^estern  Shore  county. 

When  was  the  Association  formed? 

A  preliminary  organization  was  effected  in  the  fall  of  1916  and  an 
agreement  with  the  buyers  entered  into.  Certificate  of  Incorporation 
was  signed  March  14th,  1917.  The  Philadelphia  office  was  opened  and 
the  first  milk  sold,  July  1,  1917. 

What  is  its  corporate  form? 

It  was  incorporated  under  the  general  incorporation  laws  of  the  State  of 

Delaware. 

Why  was  it  not  incorporated  under  special  cooperative  laws? 
There  were  none  available  in  1917. 

How  does  it  function? 

Althongh  a  general  stock  corparation,  in  point  of  law  it  functions  as  a 
collective  bargaining  cooperative,  acting  as  sales  agent  for  the  milk  of 
its  members. 

How  is  it  managed? 

By  a  Board  of  Directors,  at  first  fifteen  in  number  and  now  twenty-four 

in  number. 

How  are  the  Directors  elected? 

One  third  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  elected  each  year,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Each  member 
is  entitled  to  vote,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  according  to  the  number 
of  shares  of  Capital  Stock  held. 

How  does  the  Board  operate? 

The  Board  elects  annually  from  its  members  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  (the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  need  not  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board).  It  also  elects  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven, 
of  which  the  President  and  Vice-President  are  members. 
How  often  do  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Executive  Committee  meet? 
The  Board  of  Directors  meets  regularly  at  bi-monthly  intervals  and 
holds  such  special  meetings  as  may  be  necessary.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee meets  when  called  together  by  the  officers,  usually  once  or  twice 
between  the  meetings  of  the  Board. 

Is  the  Executive  Committee  independent  of  the  Board  of  Directors? 
No,  the  Executive   Committee  has  only  such   powers  as   are  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  stockholders  or  the  Board.     All  its  minutes  and  actions 
are  reviewed  by  the  Board. 
How  may  the  By-Laws  be  amended? 

The  By-I/aws  of  the  organization  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders,  provided  notice  of  such  proposed  amendment 
has  been  furnished  in  advance.  They  may  also  be  amended  by  the 
Board,  provided  the  amendment  has  been  read  in  one  meeting  of  the 
Board  and  action  is  not  taken  until  the  next  subsequent  regular  meet- 
ing of  that  body. 

How  is  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  financed? 
It  is  financed  by  deductions  of  two  cents  ($.02)  per  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  sold  by  members  to  cooperating  dealers.     Buyers  make  net  pay- 
ments  for   milk  purchased   to   producers    but   retain   and   remit  to   the 
Association,  the  two  cents  ($.02)  commission. 

(NOTE:— Cooperating  buyers  in  addition  to  the  above  also  remit  two 
cents  ($.02)  to  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for  educational 
work,  for  each  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk  purchased;  one  cent  ($.01)  on 
behalf  of  their  producers  and  one  cent  ($.01)  per  hundred  pounds  as 
their  own  contribution.  Two  cents  $(.02)  per  hundred  pounds  is  likewise 
remitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  on  milk  purchased 
from  non-members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  .Association.  This 
is  used  only  for  Quality  Control  W^ork.) 

Has  the  rate  of  commission  paid  by  the  member  to  the  Association  al- 
ways been  the  same? 

No,  it  was  formerly  but  one  cent  per  hundred  pounds,  the  amount  being 
increased  by  action  of  the  stockholders  to  finance  a  Field  and  Test  De- 
partment. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  the  member  and  his  Association? 
Each  milk  producer  on  joining  the  association  must  subscribe  to  one 
share  of  stock  for  each  ten  cows  owned  or  kept  and  one-tenth  for  each 
additional  cow.  The  smallest  number  of  shares  which  a  farmer  may 
own  is  four-tenths.  Each  new  member  must  sign  a  contract  agreeing 
to  let  the  Association  act  as  sales  agent  for  all  milk  sold  by  the  member. 
The  original  contract  is  held  in  the  Association  safe  and  a  duplicate 
copy  with  a  stock  certificate  forwarded  to  the  new  member. 
{R0ad  the  membenhip  contract  carefully.) 

How   may  the  member  be  released  from   his  contract? 
By  giving  sixty  days'   notice  in  advance  of  either  of  the  semi-annual 
periods  stated  In  the  contract 
How  does  the  Association  use  these  contracts? 

Possession   of  the  contracts  of  its   members  empowers  the   Association 
to  bargain  with  buyers  for  the  purchase  of  all  milk  offered  for  sale  by 
such  members- 
Is  this  relationship  recognized  by  buyers  in  the  territory? 
In  1917  it  wai  difficult  to  secure  this  recognition.    Today  It  Is  generally 
recognlied. 


20.  Ques. 
Ans. 


21.  Ques. 
Ans. 


22.  Ques. 

Ans. 


23.  Ques. 
Ans. 


.  Q^es. 


24 


Ans. 


25. 

Ques. 

Ans. 

26. 

Ques. 

Ans. 

27. 

Ques. 

Ans. 

28. 

Ques. 

Ans 

29. 

Ques. 

Ans. 

30. 

Ques. 

Ans. 

31. 

Ques. 

Ans. 

32. 

Ques. 

Ans. 

3S.  Qurs. 

Ans. 


84.  Ques. 


Wilmington 


Hagerstown 


Chester 

West  Chester       Atlantic  City 

Norristown  Trenton 

Pottstown 

Bethlehem 

Allentown 

Reading 

Lancaster 

Lewistown 

Huntingdon 

Altoona 

Does  the  Inter-State  Milk   Producers'  Association  own  milk  plants  and 
do  actual  processing  or  trading  in  dairy  products? 
No,  it  acts  only  as  a  collective  bargaining  organization. 

How  many  members  belong  to  tlie  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n.? 
Previous  to  June,  1928,  25,65.5  had  signed  contracts.  Since  1917  many 
who  have  signeti  contracts  have  gone  out  of  the  diiry  business,  many 
have  died  and  a  few  have  withdrawn.  There  are  at  this  time  approxi- 
mately 20,000  members  of  which  IWKX)  are  selling  to  cooperating  dealers. 

How  many  Local  Units  of  the  association  are  tl>ere? 
There  are  285  Local   Units. 

What  is  their  function? 

They  are  organized  for  tiie  purj)Ose  of  handling  local  prolilems  and  for 
gathering  the  meml)ership  together  for  the  dissemination  of  market  In- 
formation. They  have  no  leg-al  status  since  the  meml)er  contracts 
directly  with  the  parent  association  for  the  sale  of  his  milk.  In  addition 
the  Local  l^nit  elects  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  to  carry  the  incnibers'  proxies  and  to  act 
and  vote  in  tiieir  stead  in  the  conduct  of  the  general  business  of  such 
annual  meetings. 

What  advantages  have  accrued  to  the  various  grou])S  concerned  in  milk 
marketing  by  reason  of  tlie  influence  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association? 
To  the  Producer: 

The  producer  in  the   Inter-State  territory  has  had  as  high  a  price  and 
in    many    instances    higher    price    for    all    his    milk,    than    other    large 
markets  have  paid  over  a  long  term  of  years. 
To  the  Buyer: 

Having  all  interests  (producer,  distributor  and  consumer)  working  to- 
gether in  harmony  in  the  Philadelphia  territory,  has  greatly  benefited 
the  buyer  of  milk.  He  is  assured  of  a  regular  supply  of  Kafe,  high- 
quality  milk.  He  knows  what  competitors  are  paying,  and  all  are  put 
on  substantially  the  same  footing  as  to  the  first  cost  of  their  product. 
To  the  Consumer: 

Lack  of  friction  between  producer  and  distributor  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  consumer.  The  supply  has  been  constant  and  dependable. 
The  price  to  the  consumer  has  been  low  compared  with  the  price  oi 
other  foods  and  lower  than  the  price  paid  for  milk  by  consumers  In 
other  large  markets.  While  Philadelphia  consumers  pay  only  13c  per 
quart  for  "B"  grade  milk  (September  1st,  1928)  the  Chicago  price  is 
14c,  the  New  York  price  15c,  the  Boston  price  14ic  and  the  Baltimore 
price  14c  per  quart. 

What  major  services  are  performed  for  members  by  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  that  they  could  not  individually  perform? 

(Ooatinaad  on  pact  6) 


How  does  the  Association  sell  the  milk? 

The  Executive  Committee,  which  has  charge  of  all  details  of  sales,  ap- 
points   a   sales    manager    (at    present    the    President    i.s    sales    manji^-r) 
Conferences  are  held  with  buyers.     They  may  be  called  by  the  Associa- 
tion either  on  its  own  initiative  or  at  the  request  of  responsible  groups 
of  buyers  in  the  territory. 

Does  the  Association  have  a  written  contract  with  the  buyers? 
No.     Buyers  at  a  conference  state  personally  what  they  will  do.     Tht      ll 
Association  prepares  a  price  list  monthly,  the  receiving  of  this  price  list 
by  the  buyers  is  notice  to  them  of  the  price  to  be  paid  to  Association 
members. 

What  happens  in  the  case  of  inability  of  the  association  and  buyers 
to  come  to  an  agreement? 

In  case  of  the  failure  to  agree  on  the  matter  at  issue  it  must  be  ad- 
judicated by  a  recognized  milk  arbitrator.  Usually  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King 
has  acted  in  that  capacity. 

Is  the  agreed-upon  price  tiie  same  regardless  of  grade  and  quality  of  milk? 
No.  The  Association  has,  from  tlie  beginning,  been  developing  a  method 
by  which  farmers  receive  remuneration  in  accordance  with  the  quality 
of  the  milk  or  care  it  is  given  and  their  ability  to  meet  market  needs  as 
to  quality. 

What  is     A"  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  market? 

"A"   milk   is   milk   for  which   bonuses  are  paid   for  high   butterfat  and 

low  bacteria  count. 

What  portion  of  the  Philadeljjhia  supply  is  "A"  milk? 

It  is  usually  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  Philadelphia  supply 

is  purcha.sed  and  sold  as  "A"  milk. 

Does  the  city  of  Philadelphia  fix  standards  for  "A"  milk? 
No,  it  does  not. 

What  is  the  difference  in  price  paid  to  producers  for  milk  containing 
different  percentages  of  butter  fat? 

Forty  cents  ($.40)  per  himdred  pounds  for  each  one  per  cent  of  difference 
and  four  cents  ($.04)  for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  (.1  of  1^")  of 
difference,  up  or  down. 

In  what  cities  and  towns  besides  Philadelphia  does  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Selling  Plan  operate? 
Penna.  New   .Jersey  Delaware  Maryland 

Camden 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF    IHE  STOCKHOLDERS 

OF  THE 

Thursday  and  Friday,  November  22nd  and  23rd,  1928 

At  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  SESSION,  THURSDAY  AT  10:00  A.  M. 

.  ,     ,     T>     T  xu     ci     M    1  i-,.c  «f  fhA  Tnter-State   Milk   Producers'  Association  will  meet  at  the  Benjamin 

In  accordance  w.th  the  Bj-Law.,    h.  Stockholders  "^  t^'    "*'^;;^«^2g  November  22nd,  1928,  at  10.00  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose 
Franklin  Hotel.  9th  and  Chestnut  Stree  s,  ^^^^^'''^P^'^'l^^'^^^^^^^  ^u  h  business  as  may  be  necessary, 

of  filling  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  Hearmg  Reports  of  Ofhce.s  ^   ^  ALLEBACH,  President 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Secretary 

PROGRAM 

.        .  T^.      .  2-0()  p.  M.     President's  Annual  Address 

10:00  A.M.     Election  of  Directors  2.00  1  discussion  of  Market  Conditions      , 

Reports  of  Officers  aiid  Auditors  Address  bv  John  A.  McSparren,  National 

Report  of  Testing  Department  Addicss  ^}^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Organizations. 

SPECIAL  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  THE  VISITING  LADIES 

Beginning  at  10:00  A.  M.  ^ 

At  Association  Headquarters,  Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 


ANNUAL  BANQUET— All  Seats  Reserved 

Benjamin  Frani^lin  Hotel 
NOVEMBER  22nd,   1028,  at  0:00  P.  M. 
I9fh  Anniversary  Program      Special  Entertainment       New  Dairy  Council  Plays 
12th  Annnersar>  irv  g     ^^^^J^^j,^.  TICKETS  $2.50 

For  Seat  Reservation-send  properly  filhd  out  stubs  to  Entertainment  Committee 

at  earliest  possible  moment.    See  page  4. 


8:00  A.  M. 


Visits  to  Local  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Plants 
Visits  to   Offices  of  the  I"ter-State  Milk 

Producers'  Association  and  Philadelphia 

Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  23rd,  1928 


]0::}0  A.  M.  General  Public  Session.  ,  _  .  ^  ., 
Addresses  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  (The  Dairy  Council 
.Movement),  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  (Seeing  the  Dairy 
Industry  Board),  and  Dr.  Ollie  E.  Reed,  Chie  , 
liureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture, (The  Dairy  Industry  in  the  U.  S.) 


^ 


"""pKOXV   FOR  STOCKHOLDERS 

-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 


INTER-STATE 


INCORPORATKD  1»1T 

REGISTERED 


WITH 


CORPORATION  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON^  DKLAVARH 

PROXY 

STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  named,  do  hereby 

of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation  to  be  held 

'  November,  1928,  and  on 
am  now  or  may  then  be 


That  I,  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 
constitute  and  appoint  ,  y   ,t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  oi  tne  sai 

my  true  and  lawful  attorney  in  my  ""P^  Pl*^^*^  \"l,pinladelpHa    Pennsylvania,  on  Thursday,  the  Twenty-second  day  of 

could  do  if  personally  present,  with  full  power  oi  buu 

tute  may  do  in  my  place,  name  and  stead.  j^y  ^f 

m  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  th.s 

(Seal) 


IN  WITNESS 
Witness 


,  192t 

(Seal) 


i 
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'J'lie  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers*  Association 
is  close  at  hand.  It  will  be  held  at  the 
Henjaniin  Franklin  Hotel,  9th  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Thursday  and  Friday,  November  22nd 
and  23r(l.  1928.  It  is  the  annual  general 
gathering  of  the  membership  of  the 
association  for  the  hearing  of  reports  of 
the  organization's  year's  work,  for  the 
election  of  directors,  whose  terms  of 
office  have  expired  and  for  the  transac- 
tion of  such  other  business  as  may  prop- 
erly come  before  the  association. 

It  represents  a  gathering  of  the  mem- 
bership on  the  whole,  either  individually 
or  by  delegates  of  its  Local  Units.  It 
represents  a  gathering  of  the  folks  back 
home,  the  producers  of  milk  on  the 
farms  meeting  to  continue  and  perpetu- 
ate the  develoi)ment  and  work  looking 
toward  the  continued  success  in  the  mar- 
keting of  its  milk. 

At  this  meeting  there  will  be  pre- 
.sented  a  freedom  of  speech  to  every 
delegate  and  member  to  present  views 
and  policies  looking  toward  the  contin- 
ued welfare  of  the  organization.  Every 
member  or  his  delegated  representative 
has  a  duty  to  perform.  They  should  be 
l)resent  and  participate  in  the  official 
business  of  this  12th  annual  meeting  of 
the  organization. 

Those  attending  this  meeting  also  have 
a  further  duty  to  perform.  They  should 
carry  back  to  their  local  organizations 
definite  reports  of  this  annual  meeting, 
so  that  the  local  members  themselves 
may  become  fully  familiar  with  its 
methods,  i)olicics  and  operation. 

In  addition  to  these  solid  business 
affairs  the  association's  Annual  Banquet 
will  offer  an  evening  entertainment  and 
education.  This  year  there  will  be  no 
long  array  of  speakers  btit  instead  a 
demonstration  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  Dairy  Council  will  be  pre- 
sented. 'I'here  will  be  a  new  combined 
Inter-State  and  Dairy  Council  educational 
play— a  demonstration  of  public  school 
educational  programs  and  other  special 
features.  A  period  of  relaxation  which 
we  believe  all  mM\  enjoy. 

Make  your  plans  to  attend  this  annual 
meeting  now — and  if  your  local  unit  has 
not  yet  selected  its  official  delegate,  see 
to  it  that  it  holds  a  meeting  and  does 
so  at  once. 


Association  territory  have  been  held 
during  tlie  past  two  months  for  tlie 
purpose  of  electing  official  delegates  and 
alternates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie 
association  and  for  the  election  of  local 
officers  for  the  coming  year  and  to  tran- 
sact such  other  business  as  might  prop- 
erly come  before  them. 

The  total  number  of  such  meetings, 
at  which  officers  or  representatives  of 
tite  Inter-State  Association  have  atteniled 
and  made  addresses  numbers  over  one 
hundred.  This  far  exceeds  the  number 
of  meetings  held  for  that  purpose  last 
year  and  indicates   very   clearly  the   in- 

f.       ..  S.     A.       .,   -  -  *  11  1  II  1  ,  •• 
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have  in  the  work  and  development  of 
the  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  election  of  dele- 
gates many  of  the  local  organizations 
elected  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  official  delegate  or  alternate,  who 
attends  the  meeting,  at  the  expense  of 
the  association,  carries  to  the  annual 
meeting  the  message  of  his  own  local  to 
the  general  membership.  He  will,  to  a 
large  extent,  carry  the  proxies  of  the 
local  membership  and  act  for  and  in 
their  stead  at  the  annual  meeting.  Del- 
egates should  carry  back  home  to  the 
local  groups  the  plans  and  policies  of  the 
organization,  so  that  they  may  become 
fully  informed  on  the  methods,  plans 
and  policies  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  not  only  as  relates 
to  the  marketing  conditions  in  their  own 
territory,  but  in  the  world's  markets  as 
well. 


IT  IS  YOUR  DUTY 

To  be  Represented  Either  in  Person  or  by  Proxy 

AT  THE 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 

Association 

THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY 

November  22  and  23,  '28 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HOTEL 

9th  and  Chestnut  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers* 
Association  is  the  member's  own  meeting. 

Attend  this  meeting  personally  if  possible  or  see  to  it  that 
your  local  delegate  carries  your  official  proxy  and  can  repre- 
sent you  at  the  meeting.  Printed  proxy  blanks  may  be  found 
on  page  3  of  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 
Proxies  need  only  be  signed  by  the  member  and  witnessed. 
Other  information  required,  number  of  shares,  etc.,  can  be 
supplied  by  the  home  office.  No  revenue  stamp  need  be 
affixed  to  proxy. 

Annual  Banquet,  November  22nd 

Promptly  at  6:00  P.  M. 
REGISTER  EARLY  FOR  SEAT  ALLOTMENT 


A   large  number  of  meetings  of  local 
units  in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 


Banquet 
Seat  Reservations 

|N  order  to  avoid  confusion  regarding  the  seating  of  our  members 

and  guests  at  the  Banquet  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  I2th 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  at 

the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  November  22nd,  1928,  at  6.00  o'clock 

P.  M.,  a  new  system  has  been  devised. 

Each  Banquet  Ticket  will  carry  a 

detachable  stub,  covering  a 

request  for  a  seat 

reservation. 


^  I  ^HESE  stubs  must  be  returned  to  the  home  office,  together  with 

-*-  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser,  so  as  to  be  in  the  hands 

of  the  committee  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  not  later  than 

Wednesday,  November  21st,  so  that  proper  seats  can  be  assigned. 


o 


N  the  day  of  the  banqoet»  lists  showing  the  affangement  of 
seats  will  be  posted  and  distributed.     No  seats  will  be  reserved 
however  after  the  banquet  service  is  started. 

A/T  EMBERS  of  the  Association  having  banquet  tickets  for  sale 
'*•  ■*■  must  return  all  unsold  tickets  on  November  2Ist.  After  that 
date  banquet  tickets  will  be  sold  only  at  the  headquarters  office  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  and  table  assignments  made  in  the 
order  of  sale. 


L  M.  P.  A.  Questionnaire 

Doubtless  most  of  our  members  ap- 
preciate, in  a  general  way,  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Assn.  and  its  allied  or- 
ganization, the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council.  However,  many  do  not 
have  the  definite  facts  in  their  minds 
with  respect  to  the  organization,  devel- 
opment and  detailed  activities  of  these 
two  organizations. 

To  bring  this  information  directly  to 
every  member  and  every  prospective 
member  as  well  a  definite  program  in 
the  shape  of  a  questionnaire  has  been 
prepared. 

This  questionnaire  is  now  presented  in 
this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 
It  should  prove  of  interest  to  every 
reader  of  the  paper.  It  will  refresh  the 
mind  of  the  older  memljers  and  bring 
to  the  newer  one  a  full  outline  of  the 
Association's  policies   and   program. 

We  commend  this  article  to  your  care- 
ful and  earnest  study.     (See  page  2.) 
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AKE  your  reservations  early  so  that  confusion  in  seating  can 
be  avoided. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  membership  work,  for  the 
month   of   September,    1928. 

No.  Tests   Made   6064 

No.  Plants  Investigated . .  49 
No.  Membership  Calls...  307 
No.  New  Members 

Signed     92 

No.  Cows  Signed  516 

No.  Transfers  Made  ....  18 
No.  Meetings  Attended  . .  9 
No.  Attending  Meetings . .  440 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

The  basic  price  quoted  below  for  October,  1928,  is  to  be  paid  by  cooperating  dealers 
on  the  average  basic  quantity  established  by  each  producer.  For  all  milk  bought  in  excess 
/if  the  basic  amount,  the  surplus  prices,  quoted  below  for  the  month  of  October  are  to  be  paia. 

Under  the  Philadelphia  SellinR  Plan,  all  milk  in  excess  of  the  established  Basic  Quantity, 
will  until  further  advised,  be  paid  for  by  cooperating  dealers  at  the  Class  I  Surplus  Price, 
that  is  on  the  basis  of  the  average  price  of  92  score  solid  packed  butter.  New  York  Oity. 
dIus  UO  per  cent.     This  plan  not  in  effect  during  November  and   December   1928. 

The  following  quotations  are  based  on  3  percent  butterfat  content  milk  and  a  ditrerentiai 
of  4  cents  for  each  tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down,   and  are 
fur  all  railroad  p«ints.      (Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements;. 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCEES'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  lint  is  issued  with  the  understandinK  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that 
all  buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  tiie 
following  contributions  and  payments:  ,  .r•^,        „_4«.\   «f 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46i^  quarts)  ol 
all  milk  purchased  from   any  producer  at  prices  listed  hereon.  ,.^,,  ^  s     , 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (461^  quarts)  ol 
all  milk    bought  irom   memoers  of    said  Associuiion.  ,.„,,  ,   \     * 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46*^  quart's)  ol 
all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  prices  listed  hereon.  j     j       .         !•♦„ 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 

i„  production  and  distribution   of  milk   in  the  Philadelphia   Milk    Shed,   for  improvements  and 

-stabilization  of  markets  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 

products. 


BASIC    PRICE 

October 

P.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Per  Price 
100  lbs.                     Per  Qt. 

3  29  7.1 

3.31  7.1 

3.33  7.15 

3.35  7.2 

3  37  7.25 

3.39  7.3 

3.41  7  35 

3.43  7.4 

3  45  7.4 

3.47  7.45 

8.49  7.5 

3:51  7.55 

3.53  7.6 

3.55  7.65 

3  57  7.65 

3'.59  7.7 

3.61  7.75 

3.63  7.8 

3  65  7.85 

3'.67  7.9 

3.69  7.95 

3.71  8. 

3  73  8. 

3.75  8.05 

3.77  8.1 

3.79  8.15 

8  81  8.2 

8.83  8.25 

3.85  8.8 

8.87  8.8 

3  89  8.35 

8'.91  8.4 

8.93  8.45 

3.95  8.5 

3  97  8.55 
8.99  8,6 
4.01  8.66 
4.03  S.05 

4  05  9.1 
4.07  8.76 
4.09                   .      -    8.8 

When   milk  is  not  tested  the  price  i.  o.  D. 
I'hiladelphia  is  8  cents  per  quart. 


Test 

r.r  Cent 
3, 

:).()■') 

3.1 

3.1.> 

3.2 

3.2.'> 

3.3 

3.:i.T 

3.4 

3.45 

3.."'> 

3. .^.5 

3.() 

3  ().'> 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4..'i5 

4.6 

4.fi5 

4.7 

4.7.'> 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.05 


BASIC  PRICE 

October 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Quotations   are    at   railroad   points.      Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 

arrangements. 

Prices    are   less   freight   and   receiving   sta- 
tion  charges. 

Freight  Rates         Price 
Miles  100    lbs.  3<yr    milk 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

ir.i 

171 
181 
101 
201 
211 
221 
231 
241 
251 
201 
271 
281 
291 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


10 

20 

80 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

ISO 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


incl. 


.268 
283 
.'803 
.813 
.333 
.343 
3.64 
.374 
389 
.899 
.414 
.424 
434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.585 
.540 
,550 
.556 
,566 
.576 
.581 
,5975 
,600 


$2.70 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2  54 
2.52 
2.52 
2.51 
2  50 
2.49 
2.48 
2  48 
2.46 
2.46 


SEPTEMBER    SURPLUS 
At  All  Receiving   Stations 


SEPTEMBER    SURPLUS    PRICES 
r,  O.  B.  PhUadelphla 
Test  Class    1 

Per  Per 
Cent                             100   Lbs. 

3.  ?2.43 

3.05  2.45 

3.1  2.47 
3.15  2.49 

3.2  2.51 
3  25  2.53 

3.3  2.55 
3.35  2.57 

3.4  2.59 
3.45  2.61 

3.5  2.63 
3.55  2.65 

3.6  2.67 
3.65  2,69 

3.7  2.71 
3.75  a.78 

3.8  2.76 
3.85  2.11 

3.9  a.79 
3.95  2.81 
4.  2.88 
4.05  2.85 

4.1  2.87 
4.15  2.89 

4.2  2.91 
4.25  2.93 

,.^.3  2.95 

VC  .35  2.97 

4.4  2.99 
4.45  3.01 

4.5  8.03 
4.55  8.05 

4.6  3.07 
4.65  3.09 

4.7  3.11 
4.75  3.13 

4.8  3.15 
4.85  8.17 
49  8.19 
4.95  3.21 
5,  8.28 


Cents 

Per 
Q6, 
6.2 
6.25 
5.3 
6.85 
6.4 
5.45 
5.6 
5.5 
6.55 
5.6 
5.65 
6.7 
6.75 
5.8 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.1 
6.15 
6.2 
6.25 
6.3 
6.85 
6.4 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.66 
6.7 
6.7 
6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
R.o 
6.06 


Test 
Per  Cent 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
8.6 
8.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3,.9 
8.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
6. 


Per  100  Lbs. 
Class  I 
$1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.03 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 
2,44 
2,46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.62 
2.64 
2.56 
2.58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 


NOVEMBER  PRICES 

INTER-STATE  MILK 
PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

INCORPORATED 

All  milk  bought  by  coopera- 
ting dealers  will  be  paid  for 
during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1928,  at  full 
Basic  Price.  During  these  two 
months  all  surplus  milk  will  be 
eliminated.  This  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  method  of  estab- 
lishing Basic  Quantities  tor  1»;«9, 
which  program  will  be  continued 
as  heretofore  announced. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

29 

30 

31 


OCTOBER   BUTTER   PRICES 
92   Score,   Solid  Pack 
Philadelphia      New  York  Chicago 

48»^  4,7%  47 

48>^  47«^  47 

49»^  48»^  47 

49V2  48V^  47% 

49  481^  47V4 

49  48  47 

48«^  4VA  46% 

48'^  47%  45% 

48%  47%  45% 

47%  47  45 

47%  47%  45 

48%  47%  45% 

48%  47%  45% 

48  47  45% 

48  47  45% 

48  47  45% 

48  47  45% 

48%  47%  46 

48  V4  47%  46% 
48%  47%  47 

49  48  47% 
49%  48%  47% 
40%  48%  47% 

50  49  47% 
50  49  47% 
50  49  47% 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

FUnt    Building,     219    N.    Broad    St., 

Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Hipresenting  over  21.000  Dairy  Farm- 
ers   in    the    Philadelphia    Milk    Shed. 


1927 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 

4t%  at  all  Receiving  Stations 
Class  I 
2  07 
2.01 
1.98 
1.97 
2.17 
2  30 
2.48 
2.46 


OlassII 
1.72 
1.67 


2.84 
2.21 
2  35 
2:17 
2.13 
2.09 
2  12 
2.20 
2.31 
2.26 


1.97 
1.83 
1.96 
1.80 

1.77 
1.78 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET   MILK 

3  per  cent  butter  fat  content 

Receiving 
P.O.B.  station   50   mile 

Quart  Phila.     zone  per  cwt. 
7.1  2.71 

7.1  2.71 

^•1  ID 

7.1  2.71 

f'^  11} 

7.1  2.71 

»•*  11} 

7.1  2.71 

71  a.'^i 

^•1  11} 

7.1  *-Tl 

71  2.71 

7.1  a.Ti 


1927 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
•Tune 
July 
August 
September 
October 


OFFICERS 

H.  D.  Allebach.  President 
Frederick    Shangle.    Vice    President 
It    W.  Biilderston.   Secretary 
Robert  F.  Brinton.  Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 

If     D.    Allebach,    Trappe.    Montgomery 

Co..    Pa.  ,      ^      V     * 

S     K     Andrews,    Hurlock,    Dorchester 

Co..      Md.  ,  T>        TV         T       K 

J.  H.   Beiinetch,    Sheridan,  R.  D..  Leb- 
anon Co..  Pa. 
Ira  J.  Book,  Strasburg,  Lancaster  Uo„ 

Pa 

Robert '  F.     Brinton.     West     Chester, 

Chester   Co.,    Pa-  .     ^     ^    _ 

E.    II.    Donovan.    Brenford,    Kent    U0„ 

E     Nelson    James,    Rising    Sun.    Cecil 

Co..   Md.  ^  . 

J    W    Keith,   Centerville,   Queen  Anne 

Co.,   Md.  .    .     .  .     n 

H.  I.  Lauver,  Port  Royal,  Juniata  Co., 

Pa. 
S     Blaine   Ivehman.    Chambersburg,    R. 

I).    Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 
A    R    Marvel.  Easton.  Talbot  Co.,  Md, 
I.'  V.    Otto.    Carlisle,    R.    D.,    Cumber- 
land   Co..    Pa.  J       .„        rr       t 

E    R.  Pennington,   KennedyviUe.  K.eni 

Co.,   Md. 
J.   A.  Poorbaugh.  York,   York  County, 

Pa. 
C     F.    Preston,     Nottingham,    R.    D„ 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  ,      r,       « 

Albert   Sarig,   Bowers.   Berks   Co     Pa. 
Fred  Shangle,   Trenton,  R.  D.,  Mercer 

Co.,   N.  J.  „     ,.     . 

C     C.    Tallman,    Columbus,    Burlington 

Co.    N.   J.  ^,   .     r, 

R.  I.  Tiissey.  HoUidaysburg,  Blair  Co., 

Pa. 

Harry  B.  Sfewart,  Alexandria,  Hunt- 
ingdon Co.,   Pa.  ,    „    T»     T»  J 

S  U.  Troutman.  Bedford,  R.  D,.  Bea- 
ford  Co..   Pa.  „     ,       n 

F.   M.   Twining,   Newtown,   Bucks   Co., 

Pa. 
F     P.    Willits,    Ward,    Del.    Co..    Pa. 
A    B    Waddington.  Woodstown,   Salem 

Co.,   N.  J. 


|}tistepn  States  ftipineps  f^^chcmge 


Prevent  Weedy  Flavor 

Where  pastures  are  short  at  this  titne 
of  the  year  and  cows  do  not  get  enough 
supplementary  feeds,  they  will  eat  many 
kinds  of  weeds.  Among  these  are:  rag- 
weed, goldenrod,  and  pigweed,  all  of 
which  cause  oflF-flavored  milk.  Feed  suf- 
ficient grain  and  roughage  so  that  the 
cows  will  let  the  weeds  alone. 


Select  Your  Own 
Seed 

The  quality  of  the  seed  you  plant 
seriously  affects  the  success  of  your 
farm  operations.  It  must  be  a  vari- 
pfv  well  afl.'inted  to  vour  need,  be 
true  to  type,  have  the  ability  to 
thrive  under  your  climatic  condi- 
tions, be  free  from  disease,  actually 
high  in  germination  and  of  strong 
vitality.  Unless  you  know  that  the 
seed  you  plant  has  the  qualities 
vi'hich  will  produce  bumper  har- 
vests of  quality  crops,  you  are  gam- 
bling with  the  time,  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  fitting  and  cultivating  the 
soil.  You  are  gambling  with  the 
money  you  put  into  farm  machin- 
ery,  buildings    and   live-stock. 

As  an  individual  farmer  you  have 
not  time  to  investigate  the  various 
seeds  you  buy  even  if  you  had  re- 
ceived the  training  such  exacting 
work  requires.  If  you  are  buying 
your  seed  cooperatively  through  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange, 
you  assure  yourself  that  your  own 
organization  is  following  up  the 
seeds  you  are  to  plant  with  men 
trained  to  this  work. 

All  of  the  seed  which  the  East- 
ern States  Farmers'  Exchange  dis- 
tributes this  year  will  have  been 
chosen  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
much  of  it  will  actually  have  been 
grown  on  contract  under  its  super- 
vision from  parent  seed  stocks  se- 
lected by  the  Exchange  staff  of 
trained  seedmen. 

All  of  the  seed  will  pass  through 
the  Exchange's  complete  new  seed 
warehouses  and  will  be  subjected 
to  the  expert  inspection  of  the  Ex- 
change's own  seed  analyst. 

In  short,  the  farmer  who  pur- 
chases his  field  seed  requirements 
for  1929  through  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  is  selecting  his 
own  seed  with  the  aid  of  his  own 
trained  employees  who  are  apply- 
ing to  their  work  for  his  benefit  the 
seed  knowledge  which  extension 
and  experimental  work  has  brought 
to  light. 

Plan    now    to    buy    field    seeds 
through    the    Eastern    States    Far- 
mers* Exchange  for  1929  planting- 
Eastern  States  Certi-Seed.s— chosen 
not  to  sell  but  to  grow,     A  brief  re- 
quest   addressed    to    the    office    will 
put  you  in  touch  with  the  particu- 
lars of  the  Exchange  seed  program. 
There  is  ample  opportunity  to  or- 
der  the    field    seeds    you    need    for 
1929    through    the    Eastern    States 
Farmers'  Exchange  so  do  not  order 
hastily  through  some  other  source. 


fldsim  States  fVirmePs*  Exchange 

A   non-stock,   non-profit  oroanizatton, 
owned   and  controlled   by    the 
farmem   it    fiervea 
•     TIEADQUARTFRS 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


Norember,  J928 


Story  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' Association 

IN  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


Ans. 


(Continued  from  page  2) 


1.  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  WITH  MILK  BUYERS: 
Under  the  old  disorganized  method,  jirodiu-ers  of  milk  were  iit  a  dis- 
advantage in  selling.  Buyers  dealt  witii  each  individual  separately,  often 
paying  a  wide  variety  of  prices  according  to  local  conijictitive  need. 
The  price  paid  was  "generally  not  announced  in  advance.  Product-rs 
having  little  knowledge  of  sui)}>l\-  and,  demand  were  weak  under  this 
system  and  buyers  were  stroni:..^'l)on  signing  a  niembership  contract 
Ciththe  Inter-Stale  Milk  Producers'  Association,  i)roducers  agree  to 
let   the    Association    act    as    selling   agent,   thus    one    sales    manager   has 

of  producers  with  each  other  for  j)rice.  Producers  know  in  advance 
what  price  they  will  receive  and  are  in  j)osition  to  make  tln'ir  producti<»n 
})lans  intelligently'. 

Under  this  i)lan  bargaining  power  of  producers  is  balanced  with  bargain- 
ing power  of  buyers. 

2.  GATHERING  OF  MARKET  INFORMATION  AND  STATIS- 
TICS. 

The  territory  from  which  Philadelphia  receives  its  sui)ply  of  milk  is  so 
large  that  one  section  may,  on  account  of  advantageous  weatlier  con- 
ditions, have  a  larger  supply  of  milk  than  usual,  wiiile  at  the  same  time 
anotlu-r  part  may  be  short  of  milk.  To  successfully  bargain  for  ])rice 
it   is  necessary  to  know: 

(a)  Factors   affecting  entire  local   sup])ly   and   demand. 

(b)  Factors   affecting  su])j)ly   and   demand  of  nearby  large  markets. 

(c)  Factors    affecting   sup{)ly    and    demand   of   world's    markets. 

(d)  Cold  storage  holdings  of  butter,  cheese,  condensed  and  powdered 

milk. 

(e)  Consumer  demands  and  buying  power. 

3.  STABILIZATION  OF  SUPPLY  (PHILA.  SELLING  PLAN.) 
Consumer    demands    require    approximately    the    same    (luantity    of    milk 
each  day  in  the  year.     Under  nature's  plan,  previous  to  the  a(lo})tion  of 
the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan    (also  called  the  l^asic  and  Suri)lus  Plan), 
too  much  milk  was  produced  in  the  spring  months  of  abundant  pastures 

^aiid  too  little  to  supply  the  demaiul  in  the  fall  months. 

rTl\e  Philadelj)hia  JSelling  Plan  lias  brought  "iibout  ^i  more  unifornT 
supply  throughout  the  year  and  from  one  year  to  anoflier.  'i'lie  idea 
behind  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  has  b«en  to  pay  the  producers  a 
price  based  on  the  marketing  value  of  such  portions  of  their  milk  as 
is  needed  for  the  regular  fluid  milk  demands  of  the  market  and  a  l<>\v<r 
])rice  based  on  the  price  of  butter  for  that  j)ortion  of  tluir  milk  whicli^ 
s  produced   in  addition  to  the  regular  demands  of  the  market. 

4.  EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION  TO  ENTIRE  MEMBERSHIP 
REGARDING  PRODUCTION,  QUALITY,  MARKET  TRENDS, 
ECONOMIC  AND  LEGISLATIVE  NEEDS. 

Probh'ms  of  membership  affecting  one  part  of  our  territory,  directly 
or  indirectly,  affect  all  other  parts.  One  of  the  most  valuable  s«'rvices 
performed  by  the  organization  of  jiroducers  is  the  educational  infor- 
mation obtained  and  made  available  for  the  entire  membership. 

r,.  DISSEMINATION  OF  MARKET  INFORMATION  THROUGH 
PUBLICATION    OF    THE    INTER-STATE    MILK   PRODUCERS' 

REVIEW. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review  is  the  Association's  own  i)aper, 

published   monthly,  giving  full   market  inforujation  to  all   members. 

«.    CHECK  TESTING  SERVICE. 

Practically  all  milk  is  sold  t)y  weight  and  paid  for  according  to  the 
l)ercentag*e  of  butterfat  content.  A  grouj)  of  men  are  regularly  em- 
ployed to  check  upon  accuracy  of  buyer's  weigh  scales  and  butterfat 
tests. 

c'checlTlTsti^g  service   of   the    Inter-State   Milk   Producers'   Associa-^ 
tion   was   inaugurated   on    its   present   scale    in    1923.     There   are    at   this 
time    Ifil    cooperating    milk    plants    in    the    territory    supplying    milk    to 
Philadelphia.     They  are  located  in  four  different  States,— Pcnnsylvan i 
>ew   .Jersey,   Mnryland    nnfl    Delaware 

At  least  eight  investigations  each  year  arc  made  at  all  cooperating 
plants  and  as  many  additional  ones  as  may  be  necessary.  Approxi- 
mately 7000  tests  are  made  each  month.  Members  are  notified  by 
post  card  as  to  the  butter  fat  i)ercentage  found  in  their  milk. 
The  payment  for  practically  all  milk  sold  in  the  Philadelphia  territory 
is  based  on  the  test  of  composite  samples  taken  by  the  distributors. 
Our  test  is  an  additional  one  to  insure  accuracy,  and  our  service  is 
designed  also  to  insure  proper  methods  of  sampling,  care  of  samples, 
accurate  operation   of   weigh   scales,   etc. 

Nine  men  are  engaged  in  this  work.  Each  man  is  assigned  to  a  certain 
territory.  We  have  reduced  the  percentage  of  actual  mistakes  in  test- 
ing from  about  ten  percent  to  less  than  one  percent,  but  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  benefit  to  our  members  is  derived  by  the  fact  that  Babcoi-k 
Testing  Operators  know  they  are  being  constantly  watched  and  that 
any  carelessness  or  neglect  on  their  part  will    result   in  an   adjustment. 

7.  ASCERTAINING  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  SOLVENCY  OF 
BUYERS. 

When  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  was  first  formed,  one 
of  the  chief  activities  was  to  try  to  collect  bad  bills  from  irresponsible 
milk  buyers.  Today  that  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  that  time 
there  were  said  to  be  over  700  milk  buyers  in  Philadelphia.  Now,  there 
are  less  than  50.  Many  small  buyers  have  consolidated  and  the 
inefficient  ones  have  been  unable  to  meet  competition  and  have  sold  out 
to   those   more    progressive. 

H.  COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCI- 
ATIONS. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers,  Association  belongs  to  and  helps  sup- 
port a  national  organization  known  as  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation,  which  has  a  membership  of  forty-five  milk  pro- 
ducers' associations,  reaching  from  coast  to  coast. 

Many  laws  and  rulings,  both  Federal  and  State,  favorable  to  the  dairy 
indu.stry,  have  been  secured  through  the  combined  efforts  of  those  co- 
operating  groups.     Some   of  the   most    important   include: 

Federal  Laws 
'I'he  Copper- Volstead  Act  which  gave  the  farmers  of  the   United  Slates 
the  right  to  organize. 

The  Lenroot-Tabor  Act  which  regulates  the  importation  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts from  Canada. 
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'I'he  Voight  Act  which  prohibited  the  movement  of  "filled"  milk  in  Inter- 
state tratlic.  (Filled  milk  is  milk  from  which  the  butter  fat  has  been 
r«'move(i    and   cocoanut   oil   incorporated.) 

Tariff"  rulings  which  put  as  much  protection  on  dairy  products  as  on 
other  C()mm«)dities.  (Hearings  before  the  Tariff  Commission  have  re- 
sulted in  adjustments  of  rates  for  more  adequate  protection  against 
imjjortations  of  milk  and  cream  from  Canada,  butter  from  Denmark  and 
the    Netherlands,   and    casein    from    Argentine.) 

State  Laws 

Pennsylvania,  at  Uiis  time,  has  the  best  Oleomargarine  Law  of  any  state 
in  the  union  and  all  the  states  in  which  we  operate  have  adequate  laws 
j)rohibiting  the  manufacture   and  sale  of  filled  milk. 
As  a  direct  result  of  the  work  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  A.sso- 
ciation    in  cooi)eration    with   other   associations   and   dairy   interests,  el     ) 
cient  laws  have  been  passed  in  the  states  in  which  we  operate,  govern.' 
ing   the    operation    of    the    liabcock    Test.     Accuracy    of    milk    weighers, 
milk  sami)Iers  and   Bal)Cock  Test  operators,  is  now  insured  by  requiring 
all  such  operators  to  obtain  licenses  which  can  only  be  had  by  passing 
u  rigid  examination. 

0.  A  STORY  OF  THE  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS*  AS- 
SOCIATION WOULD  NOT  BE  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  A  FEW 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  EXPLAINING  THE  AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATION  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE  DAIRY 
COUNCIL. 

What  is  the  Dairy  Council? 

The  Dairv  Council  is  a  health  education  organization  of  the  Dairy  In- 
dustry wiiich  is  formed  for  the  purjiose  of  disseminating  information 
as   to   the   importance   of  pure,  safe   milk   in   the  diet. 

When    was   Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy   Council   organized? 
In    1921. 

What  territory  comprises  the  Philadelphia  district,  and  how  is  it  sub- 
divided? 

The  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed- Johnstown,  Altoona,  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity,  'I'nnton,  New  Jersey,  Sea  Shore  cities,  Wilmington,  Reading. 
Ilagerstown,  etc. 

What  do  vou  consider  the  fundamental  objective  of  the  Dairy  Council? 
'I'o  secure  tin-  proper  consumjition  of  dairy  products  which  is  commen- 
surate  will)   100  per  cent   health. 

Kxplain  the  relationship  between  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Couiu'il    and    the    National    Dairy    Council. 

Pbiladeljdiia  Council  is  a  regional  unit  affiliated  with  the  National  Dairy 
Council. 

Name    the   other    regional    ('(tuncils    in   the    United   States. 

New   Knglaiul.  Connect ieut,   Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wa.shington,  D.  C., 

Pitlsburgh,   Cincinnati,    Detroit,    nirmingham,    (Ala.),    Iowa,   California. 

What  is  the  form  of  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Counc'l? 

The  Dairy  Council  is  a  non-stock  corporation;  during  1928  it  was  in- 
corporated  in   the   State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  low  is  it  financed? 

It  is  financed  by  the  dairy  industry  through  contributions  from  producers 

of  milk  and  buyers  of  milk. 

What  are  the  departments  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council? 

Nutrition,    Health    Dramatics,   Quality   Control,    Publicity. 

What    does   each    do?  •  .    j-  u 

Nutrition  'reaches  proper  food  selection  and  preparation  of  milk  dishes. 
Health  Dramatics  Aid  schools  and  adult  groups  in  dramatizing  health 
and  ])roper  nutrition.  Quality  Control— Aids  in  improving  quality  of 
product  through  establi.shment'of  sanitary  standards  for  production  and 
handling.  Publicity-  Prepares  and  distributes  material;  such  as  motion 
pictures,   news|)ai)er    articles,   etc. 

What    relationship,   if   any,   exists   between    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State 
Dairy  Council   and  the    Inter-State    Milk    Producers'   A.ssociation? 
No    direct     relationship,    but    representatives    of    the    Inter-State    Milk 
Producers'    Association   comprise   one   half   of  the   Board   of   the  Dairy 
Council.  y " 

Who  are   the  contributors   to   the    Dairy   Council,  and   how  can   anyon    / 
beeoinc  an  active  contributor?  .      ,, 

Producers  and  buyers  of  milk  in  the  territory  are  eligible  to  active  meni- 
bershi])  provided 'thev  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Dairy  Council, 
and  have  a  milk  supply  that  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Dairy 
Council. 

How   is   the    Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy   Council   managed? 
By   a   board    of    Id   directors,   one-half   of   whom   are   nominated   by  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers,  and  one-half  by  the  cooperating  distributors. 

How    is   the   public   represented    in    the    Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy 

Council? 

By  an  advisory  Commission  of  honorary  members  who  are  consulted  as 
to  educational   i)olicies   and   methods. 

What  understanding  has  the  Dairy  Council  with  Boards  of  Education 
in  the  cities  of  the  district? 

The  connection  of  the  Dairy  Council  with  the  Boards  of  Education  varies 
in  different  cities.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  curriculum  of  the  school, 
but  in  any  case  the  Dairy  Council  is  a  volunteer  organization  offering 
intensive  and   insi)irational  health  education. 

I  low  is  literature,  posters,  films,  etc.,  prepared?  Who  prepares  liter- 
ature, films,  etc.? 

Different  c«)uncils  pre|)are  the  literature,  film.s,  etc.  They  are  submitted 
to  a  committee  at  the  Naional  Dairy  Council  Conference  which  re- 
commends where  and  for  what  purpose  each  can  best  be  used.  Materia 
is  then  distributed  through  the  National  Dairy  Council  and  regional 
dairy  council  offices   as   required. 


Market  Conditions 

No  Surplus  November  and  December 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


From  a  careful  survey  of  the  market 
situation  it  was  evident  on  November 
1st,  that  i)roduction  in  the  Inter-State 
territory  was  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
demand.  Both  the  total  production  for 
the  territory  and  production  per  farm 
seemed  to  be  slightly  below  that  of  last 
year.  Apparently  many  farmers,  for 
some  reason,  were  either  not  feeding  as 

1    .„..:l.r    nc     u     \-onr    uirn     i>r    luul     ?\ot    ad- 
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justed  their  breeding  program  as  care- 
fully as  heretofore.  In  view  of  the  above 
facts  as  brought  out  by  the  survey,  a 
'^conference  was  called,  and  cooperating 
buyers  in  the  district  agreed  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  this  office  on  November  5th, 
l!t2S,  to  pay  basic  price  on  all  milk  pur- 
chased on  the  Association  plan  during 
November  and  December,  1928. 

It   was   the   distinct   understanding   at 
the  conference  that  the  selling  plan  for 
.'stablishing  basic  quantities  for  1929  will 
remain  in  force  as  outlined  in  the  July, 
1928   issue   of   the    Milk   Producers'    Re- 
view.    Since  during  November  and  De- 
cember of  this  year  all  milk  will  be  paid 
for  at  basic  price,  farmers  can  increase 
their  production,  to  a  certain  extent  by 
a   program    which    will    include,   among 
other    things,    increased    feeding.      Any 
increase   in   production    resulting   there- 
from will  be  paid  for  at  full  basic  price 
and   will   enter   into   the   calculations   in 
establishing  an  increased  basic  quantity 
for   1929.     We   trust   that  our   members 
have  been  following  out  the  suggestions 
which  I  have  made,  not  to  reduce  pro- 
duction  during   this    autumn    and   early 
winter.      We   are   hoping  that   everyone 
will    hold    at    least    his    present    basic 
amount. 

General  Market  Ginditions 
While  the  price  of  butter  during  Octo- 
ber has  been  about  as  good  as  one  year 
ago,  and  stock  in  storage  has  not  been 
quite  as  high,  a  slightly  increased  pro- 
duction has  had  a  tendency  to  weaken 
the  attitude  in  the  market.  Evidently 
an  increase  in  production  of  butter  has 
been  going  into  consumption,  taking  the 
place  of  butter  which  otherwise  would 
have  come  out  of  storage. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  month 
have  been  favorable  for  both  milk  pro- 
duction and  consumption.  Farmers 
throughout  the  territory  have  had  un- 
usual difficulty  and  exi>ense  in  harvest- 
ing their  corn  croj).  I'erhaps  .some  have, 
to  a  certain  extent,  neglected  their  dair- 
ies and  may  take  better  care  of  them 
when  the  stabling  .season  begins  in  earn- 
est. 

Our  statistical  reports  show  that  dur- 
,  -.ing  September  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
^  ducers'  Association  handled  44,309,174 
pounds  of  milk.  The  average  weighted 
I)rice  of  four  per  cent,  milk  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  for  the  month  was  $3,584 
per  hundred  pounds. 

Both  from  the  number  of  meetings  of 
our  local  units  which  have  been  held 
during  the  past  few  months  and  from 
the  interest  shown  at  all  of  these  meet- 
ings, it  is  very  apparent  that  there  is  a 
far  greater  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  on  the  part  of  its  members 
generally. 

We  trust  that  this  will  be  reflected  In 
a  full  attendance  of  delegates  and  mem- 
bers at  our  coming  Annual  Meeting. 


October  Milk  Prices 
(Srade  B  market  milk,  three  per  cent 
butler  fat  content  (basic  quantity  aver- 
age), delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia^  dur- 
ing October  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per  hun- 
dred pounds. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  (basic  quantity 
average)  three  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent, delivered  at  Receiving  Stations  in 
the  01-00  miie  zone,  during  Ocioucr,  Is 
(pioted  at  $2.71  per  hunderd  pounds. 
The  usual  butterfat  differentials  and 
freight  rate  variations  applying  at  other 
mileage  points  in  the  territory,  are  shown 
by  quotations  on  page  5,  of  this  issue  of 
the   Milk  Producers'   Review. 

The  price  of  Class  I  surplus  milk,  for 
October,  three  per  cent  butterfat  con- 
tent, at  all  Receiving  Stations,  is  $1.86 
l)er  hundred  pounds.  For  f.  o.  b.  Phil- 
adelphia delivery  the  price  for  Class  I 
surplus  milk  is  quoted  at  $2.43  per 
hundred  pounds  or  6.2  cents  per  quart. 
Under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan, 
Class  II  milk  i;i  eliminated  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  All  milk  will, 
until  further  notice,  except  during  No- 
vember and  December,  be  sold  under 
the  classifications  of  basic  and  Class  I 
sur])lus. 

October  Butter  Market 
The  butter  market  opened  the  month 
in  a  fairly  stable  manner.  There  was, 
however,  a  tendency  toward  caution  on 
the  part  of  buyers.  Confidence  in  the 
market  was  lacking  and  buying  wa» 
largely  of  the  hand  to  mouth  order. 
There  has  been  more  or  less  Irregularity 
to  prices  but  the  fluctuations  have  been 
mostly  small.  There  have  been  no  sharp 
reactions  cither  up  or  down. 

Nevertheless  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency toward  nervousness,  almost 
throughout  the  month,  even  in  the  face 
of  small  price  advances.  Consumptive 
demand,  on  the  whole,  was  reported 
generally   good. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  month  the 
market  had   a  somewhat   better  appear- 
ance,  but   nervousness   was   still  in   evi- 
dence.      Statistical     reports     available 
in    mid    month    showed    creamery   but- 
ter storage  stocks  at  128,193,000  pounds 
on     October    1st,    1928,    as    compared 
with  147,396,000  pounds  on  October  1st, 
1927  and  a  five  year  average  of  127,304,- 
000  pounds.    This  situation  was  deemed 
favorable,   particularly    in   view   of   the 
fact  that  storage  holdings  appeared  to 
have  been  slower  as  the  month  advanced. 
Importations  of  butter  have  been  light, 
in   that   there   has   b«en   little   variation 
in    the   parity   of   prices   at    home    and 
al)road. 

Prices  for  92  score  solid  packed  butter 
New  York  City  opened  the  month  at 
47  J  cents,  there  was  a  slight  advance 
during  a  few  days  but  at  mid  month 
quotations  were  at  47i.  There  was  a 
gradual  decline  to  47  cents  followed  by 
an  upturn  which  reached  49  cents  at  the 
close  of  the  month. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  packed,  New  York  City,  on  which 
the  October  surplus  price  was  computed 
was  .4766  cents  a  pound  as  compared 
to  .4841  cents  a  pound  in  September  and 
.4582  cents   a   pound   one  year  ago. 


When  answering  advertisments  always  mention 

that  you  saw  the  "ad"  in  the  Milk 

Producers'  Review 
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The  figurts  below  are  from  the  Rhode 
Island  Herd  Test  Association  books  on 
the  herd  of  V.  J.  De  Rocha,  Bristol,  R.  I. 


Average  Per  Cow 

Milk 

Butter  Fat 

Cost  of  roughage 
including  pasture 

Grain  Cost 

Total  Feed  Cost 

Value  of  Product 
above  feed  cost 


1926-27 

12,201  lbs. 
396   " 

$72.09 
$  89.48 
$161.57 


$371.13 
AVERAGE  INCREASE 


1927>28 

13,104.0  lbs. 
422.1   " 

$66.05 
$112.13 
$178.18 

$398.62 


903  LBS.  MILK 


26.1  LBS.  BUTTER  FAT 


1 


THERE  are  two  outstanding  facts  in  this  two -year 
record  on  Amco  feed— the  high  average  production 
per  cow;  and  the  increased  milk  and  butter  fat  produc- 
tion in  the  second  year.  There  were  19  cows  in  the 
milking  herd  1926-1927,  and  17  cows  1927-1928,  for 
eight  months  or  more. 

Mr.  De  Rocha  is  working  on  a  sound  herd  improve- 
ment program  and  making  good  profits  at  the  same 
time.  He  feeds  AMCO  12%  HTRNG  RATION  to  dry 
cows  and  heifers;  AMCO  20%  DAIRY  (flexible  formula 
feed)  to  his  milking  cows;  and  AMCO  JUNE  PASTURE 
is  used  as  an  appetizer  and  tonic  for  the  whole  herd. 

Amco  Fitting  Ration  provides  the  right  amount  of  pro- 
tein and  the  minerals  to  bring  his  young  and  dry  stock 
into  production,  ready  to  milk  to  capacity.  Amco  20% 
Dairy  (because  its  formula  is  flexible)  gives  the  milkers 
the  maximum  amount  of  digestible  feed  per  dollar  in- 
vested; and  Amco  June  Pasture  makes  for  herd  improve- 
ment, and  more  milk  as  well. 

Mr.  De  Rocha  has  fed  Amco  open  formula  feeds  for 
three  years. 

DIVISION  OFHCE:  MUNCY,  PA. 

Amco 

(feed  mixing  service 

AMERICAN    MILLING   COMPANY,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

Planu  au  PEORIA,  ILL.,  OMAHA,  NEB.,  OWENSBORO,  KY. 
Al/«l/a  PUinM  at:  POWELU  GARLAND,  and  WORLAND,  WYO. 
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reasons 


for 


unprofitable 


cows 


If  a  cow  doesn't  produce  milk  in  prof, 
itable  quantities  you  can  blame  it  on 
one  of  two  things,  or  on  both.  The 
first  is  that  the  cow  does  not  have  the 
capacity  to  consume  enough  feed  to 
produce  milk  profitably.  The  other 
is  the  ration — out  of  balance  and  un- 
suited  to  milk  production. 

The  right  feed  will  correct  the  sec- 
ond situation  by  putting  the  cow  in 
good  health  and  keeping  her  so. 
Uniok  Graiks  will  bring  cows  back 
to  profitable  production.  It  smooths 
the  coat,  brightens  the  eyes,  increases 
the  activities  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
corrects  digestive  troubles  and  puts 
the  cow  in  prime  condition  for  heavy 
work. 

Buy  the  type  of  Uniok  Graiks  that 
best  fits  your  feeding  program.  If 
you  have  timothy  hay,  corn  stover 
and  silage  and  are  feeding  home-grown 
corn  or  oats,  buy  32%  Uniok  Gbaixs 
to  mix  with  your  corn  or  oats.  Y»u'li 
be  surprised  to  see  how  your  cows 
will  milk  and  how  economical  this 
ration  will  prove. 

If  you  are  feeding  mixed  hay  and 
silage,    24%    Dry    Union    Gbains    or 


24%  Sweet  Union  Grains  will  bal- 
ance your  total  ration  so  that  your 
cows  will  snap  into  their  work  in  a 
way  that  will  amaze  you. 

If  you  have  lots  of  alfalfa,  clover, 
pea  vine  or  soy  bean  hay,  20%  Sweet 
Union  Grains  will  not  only  make  a 
perfectly  balanced  ration,  but  will 
make  a  cheaper  one  as  well. 

Perhaps  you  have  some  dry  cows  or 
yearling  heifers  to  winter.  16%  Sweet 
Union  Grains  will  keep  them  in  good 
condition  and  get  the  heifers  ready  for 
calving. 

But  whatever  your  needs — whatever 
your  roughage,  there  is  a  type  of 
Union  Grains  to  give  you  a  perfectly 
balanced  ration. 

WriUjor  Union  Grains  Booklet 

If  you  will  write  for  it,  we  will  send 
you  our  booklet  describing  the  five 
types  of  Union  Grains  with  feeding 
recommendations.     Address 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING COMPANY,Dept.L.23,Cincinnati,Ohio 


Makers  of  Ubiko  World  Record  Feet's 

Ubiko  All-Mash  System 

Starting   and  Growing   Ration 
Complete   Laying   Ration 

Ubiko  World  Record  Egg  Mash 

Ubiko  Fattening  Mash 

Ubiko  Scratch  Feed 

Ubiko  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 

Ubiko  Horse  Feeds 

Union  Grains   Dairy  Rations 

And  other  Ubiko  World  Record  Feeds 


UNION    GRAINS 

THE  FIRST  DAIRY  FEED  MADE 


""lATi,  \)f**^^x 


1^^^^24%  Dry,  16%,  20%,  24%,  32%  Sweet 
National  Dairy  Exposition  Held  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 


(Continned 
can  Clu'cse  Class  went  to  John  Schultz, 

PJuc  Island,  Minn.,  with  a  score  of  96.75; 

Paul  K.  Ott,  Wansau,  Wisconsin  won 
tli«'  silver  riu-dal  and  Edw.  Finkelmier, 
Misliicot,  Wisconsin  won  the  bronze 
mrdul.  In  the  Swiss  Cheese  class  the 
gold  iiR'dal  went  to  Eugene  Wirz,  Dar- 
lington, Wis. 

Dairy  Cattle  Awards 

Entries  for  j)rizes  in  the  dairy  cattle 
show  exceeded  greatly  the  number  of 
animals  that  were  shown  at  the  exhibit 
in  Memphis  last  year. 

Jerseys  set  a  new  record  with  a  total 
ofl  33.5  head;  Holstein-Fresians  were 
next  with  231;  Guernseys  had  167  on 
show;  Brown  Swiss  totaled  123  and 
Ayrshires  90.  In  addition  to  this  there 
was  more  than  200  head  of  Club  calves. 

The  cattle  on  show,  were  mostly  of 
exceedingly  good  character  and  repre- 
sented the  finest  types  of  the  dairy 
breeds. 

The  Grand  Champions  In  the  various 
Breeds  ranked  as   follows: 
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Jersey 
Cow— Imported  Matilda's  Belle— Taft 
Ranch  Jersey  Farms,  Taft,  Tex. 

Bull— Forms  Rochetto  Noble— P.  H. 
B.  Frolinghuyson,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Guernsey 

Cow — Imp.  Gem's  Pride  of  the  Gron, 
Emmadino  Farm,  J.  C.  Penny,  Hope- 
well Junction,  N.  Y. 

Bull— Border   King  of  Roberts,  Glenn 
CliflF  Farm,  Independence,  Kansas. 
Holstein 

Cow — Caroline  Netherland  Lady,  J. 
D.  McDonald,  West  Salem,  Wis. 

Bull — Sir  Robes  Ormsby  Hengervold, 
Elmwood  Farm,  Deerfield,  111. 

Ayrshire 
Cow — Cacapon  Lass,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Bull— Alta    Crest     Ringleader,     Alta 
Crest  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass. 

Brown  Swiss 

Cow— Silver  Bell,  J.  C.  Zoller,  Schnec- 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Bull — Maiden's  Vronica's  College  Boy, 
J.  C.  Zoller. 


^Make  I'lans  for  Poniia. 

State  Farm  Show 

Plans  arc  now  heing  inade  by  the 
Stiiti-  Farm  IVodiicts  Siiow  Coinmlssion 
for  holding  the  thirteenth  annual  Penn- 
sylvania Products  Sliow  in  Harrisburg, 
January  22,  23,  21  and   25,   192}). 

A  premium  list  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  approximately  $10,000  in  cash 
prizes  in  addition  to  many  special  prizes 
lias  been  j)ropared  and  will  soon  be  av- 
ailable. This  booklet  will  reveal  several 
new  departments  including  an  exhibit  of 
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In  order  to  take  care  of  the  new 
features  as  well  as  the  growing  interest 
among  farmers  in  the  show  generally, 
it  is  anticipated  that  more  floor  space 
will  l)e  required  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. A  total  of  120,000  square  feet  of 
sjiace  was  used  a  year  ago,  and  still  the 
show  rooms  were  far  too  small  to  take 
care  of  the  record  breaking  crowds. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State    Dairy    Council. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 

work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 

Dt'lKirtment  of  the  Dairy  Council, 

for  the  month  of  September,  1928. 

No.    Inspections    Made..  25()4 

Sediment    Tests     977 

No.    Permanent    Permits 

Issued     154 

No.    Temporary    Permits 

Issued     43 

No.    Meetings    Held    ....         4 

A  ttendance     677 

Bacteria    Tests     Made 

(Plants)     17 

No.   Miles  Traveled    19054 

During  the  month  26  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations— 8  dairies  were  reinstated 
before  the  month  was  up. 

To  date  115,291  farm  inspections 
have  been   made. 


State  Agricultural  Week 

Plans  ^lade  at  Trenton 

The  fourteenth  annual  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Week  to  be  held  in 
Trenton  from  January  15  to  18  will  be 
of  greater  statewide  interest  than  ever 
before,  according  to  plans  discussed  at  a 
meeting  attended  by  the  leading  New 
Jersey  agricultural  interests.  Represent- 
atives of  fifteen  farm  organizations,  the 
State  Grange,  College  of  Agriculture, 
E.\]ieriment  Station  and  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  attended  the  conference 
which  was  called  by  William  B.  Duryee, 
secretary    De])artment   of    Agriculture. 

The  week's  program  will  include  a 
larger  Farm  Products  and  Equipment 
Show,  as  well  as  the  official  State  Agri- 
cultural Convention,  at  which  two  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
are  elected,  and  the  annual  meetings  of 
fifteen  state  agricultural  organizations, 
making  Trenton  the  mecca  for  every 
farmer  in  the  state  during  the  third  week 
in  January. 

The  farm  products  display  will  prove 
of  even  more  universal  interest  than  last 
year. 

'I'he  farm  equipment  show  will  also 
be  larger  than  ever  and  all  types  of 
machinery  suited  to  New  Jersey  agri- 
culture will  be  shown.  The  baby  chick 
show,  introduced  last  year  which  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  will 
attract  at  least  twenty-five  exhibitors. 
About  thirty-five  educational  exhibits, 
of  special  interest  to  New  Jersey  far- 
mers, will  also  be  on  display. 


Experiments  Will  Find 
Dairy  Cows  Alineral  Needs 

Salt  is  not  the  only  mineral  feed  re- 
quired for  dairy  cattle  growth  and  milk 
production.  To  determine  the  greater 
needs  of  the  hidden  hunger,  the  dairy 
husbandry  department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  State  College,  Pa.,  is  conducting  a 
long-time  mineral  feeding  investigation 
with  Dr.  S.  I.  Bechdel,  research  worker, 
in  charge  of  the  experiments.  Five  or 
more  years  will  be  required  to  solve  the 
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Forty  grade  Holstein  animals  are  used 
in  this  study,  which  Dr.  Bechdel  declares 
is  the  most  far-reaching  and  exhaustive 
one  of  its  kind  ever  attempted  by  any 
experiment  station.  These  animals  are 
divided  into  four  groups  of  10  each.  All 
run  on  pasture  in  season  and  receive 
grain,  hay,  and  silage  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Two  groups  get  alfalfa  hay 
and  the  other  two  receive  timothy  hay. 
One  timothy  and  one  alfalfa  group  re- 
ceive bone  meal  supplement  throughout 
the  year. 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  animals 
under  the  different  treatments  has  been 
made,  and  milk  production  records  will 
be  taken  this  fall  when  the  heifers  fresh- 
en. The  health  of  the  individuals  in 
the  different  groups  also  is  an  important 
phase  of  the  study,  and  every  animal  has 
presented  a  clean  bill  of  health  to  date. 

The  feedlot  and  health  studies  are  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Bechdel  and  Dr.  J.  F. 
Shigley,  college  veterinarian.  In  the  sec- 
ond j'ear  of  milk  production  the  Institute 
of  Animal  Nutrition,  directed  by  Dr.  E. 
B.  Forbes,  will  take  up  the  mineral  bal- 
ance studies.  At  least  two  representa- 
tive individuals  of  each  group  will  be 
subjected  to  a  calcium,  or  lime,  l)alance 
study  covering  the  whole  cycle  of  gesta- 
tion and  milk  giving. 


DIRECTORS 

of  the 
INTER-STATE    MILK    PRO- 
DUCERS'  ASS'N. 
Whose    terms    expire    with    the 
coming     Annual     Meeting    of    the 
Association,   to  be   held   in   Phila- 
delphia,      Thursday,       November 
22nd,  1928. 

A.    B.    Waddinoton,    Woodstown, 
Salem  County,  New  Jersey. 

E.     Nelson     James,    Rising    Sun, 
Cecil    County,   Maryland. 

H.  I.  Lauver,  Port  Royal,    Juniata 

County,    Pennsylvania. 
E.   R.  Penninotxjn,   Kennedyville, 

Kent   County,   Maryland. 
H.  B.  Stewart,  Alexandria,  Hun- 

ington  County,  I'ennsylvania. 
S.  U.  Troutman,  Bedford,  R.  D., 

Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania. 

J.    W.    KEiTir,   Centreville,   Queen 
Annes    County,    Maryland. 

C.   C.   Tam.man,   Columbus,    Bur- 
ington   County,   New  Jersey. 


Junior    Marketing    Specialist 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission announces  an  open  competitive 
examination  for  Junior  Marketing  Spec- 
ialist, (Dairy  Products).  The  examina- 
tion is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau' 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  for  duty  ini 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field. 

The  examination  will  be  held  not  later 
than  November  20th,  1928.  For  Informa- 
tion communicate  with  the  Civil  Service 
Board,  in  Washington,  Di  C.»  «or  at  the 
post  office  or  custom  h<)«?.^  i,ix  ttW  city- 
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National  Cooperative  Milk 
Holds  Annual 

(Continued 

mon  Sales  Agencies  for  the  Marketing 
of  Dairy  By-Products,"  while  H.  D. 
Allebach,  i)resident  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  and  H.  R.  Leon- 
ard, manager  of  the  Twin  City,  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
presented  the  problems  involved  and 
suggested  plans  for  a  National  Co- 
()j>erative  Cream  Marketing  Agency. 

Formal  reports  from  the  various  com- 
mittees were  presented  and  adopted. 
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HARRY  HARTKE,  Covington,  Kty. 

Vice  President  of  the  Cooperative  Pure  Milk 

Amii.  ot  Cincinnati,  elected  President 

ol  the  Federation 

Charles  W.  Holman,  secretary,  pre- 
sented his  annual  report  as  to  the  ac- 
tivities and  scope  of  the  Federation  work 
for  the  past  year. 

F.  P.  Willits,  treasurer  of  tlie  Feder- 
ation presented  his  annual  report  and 
formal  record  of  certified  auditors. 

The  Budget  for  1929  was  presented  by 
H.  D.  Hull,  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

A  formal  resolution  was  presented  at 
this  time  lo<:>king  toward  the  increase 
of  the  Federation  Dues,  under  which 
the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  organization 
would  be  largely  increased.  This  re- 
solution was  adopted  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  individual  member  units 
comprising  the  Federation. — 

The  following  resolutions  were  un- 
animously adopted: 

Resolution  No.  1 — This  Federation 
urges  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  take  prompt  and  favorable  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  George-Menges 
resolution  regarding  the  vocational  edu- 
cation bill,  which  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

Resolution  No.  2 — This  Federation 
would  urge  that  all  educational  cara- 
(f  paigns  to  enlarge  the  dairy  industry  be 
founded  on  careful  surveys  of  the  pro- 
duction conditions  and  market  oppor- 
tunities. 

Itesolution  No.  3 — This  Federation 
views  with  alarm  the  tendency  of  cer- 
tain dairy  interests  that  conduct  ad- 
vertising campaigns,  urging  the  con- 
sumption of  one  or  more  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  at  the  same  time,  by  direct 
statement  or  by  insinuation,  endeavor- 
ing to  hurt  the  sale  of  one  or  more  other 
dairy  products. 

Resolution  No.  4  — We  reaffirm  the 
position  taken  by  the  Federation  at  its 
last  annual  meeting  with  respect  to  the 
tariff. 

Resolution  No.  5 — This  Federation 
wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the 
action  of  Congress  in  adequately  sup- 
porting the  tuberculin  testing  work  of 
the  several  states,  and  urges  a  contin- 
uance of  the  present  program. 


Producers'  Federation 
Meeting  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Itesolution  No.  6 — We  repeat  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Federation  last  year 
with  respect  to  federal  research: 

"Appreciating  the  value  to  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  United  Sfates  govern- 
ment market  hiformation  with  respect 
to  tlie  production  of  dairy  products  and 
their  distribution  in  the  larger  markets 
of    the    country,    the    Federation    urges: 

"(a))  Extension  of  the  service  Ijv 
tlie  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
and  particularly  the  extension  of  the 
information  service  with  respect  to 
movements  of  milk  and  cream  into  all 
metropolitan  area  receiving  substantial 
quantities  of  carlot  shipments  of  these 
products. 

"(b)  The  Federation  further  urges 
adequate  appropriation  to  be  made  by 
the  Congress  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  financing  this  additional 
service  and  also  for  adequately  financ- 
ing technical  dairy  research  conducted 
by  the   Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 

"(c)  Believing  that  efficient  distri- 
bution is  an  important  factor  in  secur- 
ing an  adequade  return  for  the  dairy 
farmer,  we  recommend  that  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  De])artment  of  Agriculture, 
extend  its  research  with  respect  to  the 
milk  industry  so  as  to  include  an  ac- 
curate analysis  and  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  each  step  in  the  process  of 
bringing  the  milk  from  the  producer  to 
the  ultimate  consumer." 

Resolution  No.  7 — We  desire  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  the  long  con- 


JOHN  BRANDT,  Minneapono,  Minn. 

Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries,  elected  Vice 

President  of  the  Federation 

tinned,  self  sacrificing  and  able  work 
that  has  been  done  over  a  number  of 
years  on  behalf  of  our  Federation  by 
its  President,  John  D.  Miller.  We  feel 
that  our  words  are  entirely  inadequate 
to  express  the  obligation  which  this 
Federation  and  agriculture  generally 
owes  to  him.  And  also  we  desire  to  ex- 
press the  warm  personal  feeling  of  love, 
friendship  and  high  regard  which  we  as 
individuals  feel  for  him. 

A  special  resolution  reported  by  the 
Federation's  Committee  on  Uniform 
Milk  Ordinances  was  adopted,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Committe  on  Uniform  Milk  Or- 
dinances has  considered  this  very  im- 
portant subject,  and  recognizing  the  dif- 
ferent climatic  conditions  and  other  fac- 
tors governing  the  quality  of  milk  and 
milk  products,  recommends  that  each 
member  organization  should  do  all  in 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Make  This  10 
Test— FREE 

We  want  every  reader  of  "The  Dairy 
Farmer"  to  make  this  10  Day  FREE  Trial 
Test,  just  to  prove  that  Dr.  Clark's 
PURITY  Strainer  is  far  better  and  more 
sanitary,  than  any  strainer  on  the  market, 
and  the  only  strainer  that  will  strain  your 
milk  100%  clean  in  one  straining. 

We  will  ship  you  one  of  these  improved 
and  patented  Strainers  on  FREE  Trial — 
let  you  use  it  and  test  it  for  10  Days 
alongside  any  other  strainer  you  now  have. 
Pour  milk  through  your  old  strainer  first. 
Then  re-strain  the  same  milk  through  the 
PURITY  Strainer  and  see  how  much  dirt 
and  sediment  Dr.  Clark's  removes  which 
the  other  strainer  does  not  get. 

Use  It  for  10  Days 
FREE-At  Our  Risk 

We  want  you  to  make  this  10  Day  FREE  TRIAL 
Test  and  see  for  yourself  how  easy,  simple  and 
sanitary  it  is  to  clamp  a 
PURITY  Sterilized  Cotton 
Straining  Disc  to  the  bottom 
of  Dr.  Clark's  Strainer — how 
that  sterilized  cotton  disc  is 
10  times  finer  and  denser  than 
any  cloth  or  fine  mesh  screen 
— ;how  in  reality  it  filters  the 
milk  and  removes  every  par- 
ticle of  dirt,  dust  or  sediment. 
That's  why  it  strains  100% 
clean  and  you  know  that 
CLEAN  milk  brings  better 
grading  and  higher  prices. 

It  won't  cost  you  a  cent  to 
make  this  test.  We  will  ship 
you  either  the  10  quart  size 
or  the  18  quart  size  PURITY 
Strainer  on  FREE  TRIAL 
without  a  penny  of  pay  in  ad- 
vance. You  can  use  it  for  10 
days  at  our  risk  and  then  if 
you  don't  find  it  the  best  and 
most  efficient  Strainer  you 
have  ever  seen  or  used, — you 
can  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our 
expense.  We  will  also  include 
with  this  offer  a  10  days'  sup- 
ply of  PURITY  Cotton  Strain- 
ing  Discs  FREE  of  charge. 
Just  fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  below. 


Dr.  Clark's  Strainers  are  furnished 

in  two  sizes 

10  quart  size.   Price   $3.00 
18   quart   size.   Price   $4.00 

The  10-quart  size  is  for  herds  up 
to  10  cows.  The  18-quart  size  is 
for  herds  of  10  cows  or  more. 
On  this  special  FREE  TRIAL 
Offer  we  also  include  a  10  days' 
supply  of  PURITY  Cotton  Strain- 
ing Discs  FREE  of  charge. 
Mail  the  coupon  now. 


Over 
60,000 
Now  In 
Use 


The  Only  Strainer 
That  Strains  lOOKIean 

Dr.  Clark's  PURITY  Milk  Strainer  is  the 
only  strainer  on  the  market  guaranteed  to 
strain  your  milk   100%   CLEAN.     Milk 

that  is  absolutely  clean  grades  hiRher  and  brings 
better  prices.  Unless  milk  is  CLEAN  it  will  not 
test  Grade  "A"  regardless  of  its  percentage  of  but- 
terfat.  That's  why  over  60.000  dairymen  now  use 
Dr.  Clark's  Strainer  and  will  use  no  other, — be- 
cause no  other  strains  so  easy — so  quick — so  clean. 

The  Purity  Cotton  Straining 
Disc  "Does  The  Trick" 

It's  the  patented  construction  of  Dr.  Clark's 
Strainer  that  makes  it  remove  even  the  finest 
particles  of  dirt  which  no 
other  strainer  gets.  It  does 
away  with  the  old-style,  un- 
sanitary straining  cloths  and 
fine  mesh  screens  and  in 
their  place  uses  a  sterilized 
cotton,  wafer-like  disc  which 
can  be  instantly  clamped  to 
the  bottom  of  the  strainer. 
This  I'l'RTTY  Cotton  Disc  is 
more  than  a  strainer.  It 
filters  the  milk  and  removes 
every  particle  of  dirt,  dust 
and  sediment.  No  messy, 
dirty  straining  cloths  to  wash. 
No  fine  mesh  screens  to  pet 
clogged  with  grease  and  dirt. 
These  cotton  Straining  Discs 
cost  only  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  apiece  and  you  simply 
use  a  clean,  fresh  one  each 
time  you  milk  and  discard  the 
used  one  after  you  are  through 
straining.  No  other  Strainer 
can  equal  it — no  other  can 
compare  with  it.  No  other  is 
so  easy  to  keep  clean,  odor- 
less and  sanitary.  Send  the 
coupon  today  and  try  Dr. 
Clark's  PURITY  Strainer  on 
this  10  Day  FREE  TRIAL 
offer.  Compare  it  with  any 
other  and  see  the  difference. 


Send  No  Money— Just  Mail  the  Coupon 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  tell  us  which  size  PURITY  Strainer  you  want.  Send  no 
money.  We  will  ship  the  whole  outfit  to  you  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  You  use  it  and  test  it 
for  10  days  on  your  own  place.  Then  if  you  find  it  all  we  claim  and  want  to  keep  it,  you 
can  send  us  a  check  or  money  order  for  it.  If  you  don't  find  it  the  best,  the  cleanest  strain- 
ing and  the  most  sanitary  Strainer  you  ever  used — just  ship  it  back  to  us  and  the  trial  will 
cost  you  nothing.  If  you  want  100%  clean  milk — it  you  want  better  grading  for  your  milk, 
— lower  bacteria  count,  and  better  prices  for  your  milk  or  cream — don't  pass  this  FREE 
TRIAL  Offer  by.     Fill   out  and  mail   the  coupon  today.     You   don't   risk   a    single   penny. 
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10  Day 
FREE 
TRIAL 

Coupon 

If  you  mII  your  milk  or 
cream.  pleaBv^  cive  un  hero 
the  name  nnd  addresn  of 
the  party  wbobuyiH.-^ 


PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

253  Champion  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: — I  want  to  try  Dr.  Clark's  PURITY  Strainer  on  your  10  Day 
FREE  Trial  Offer.  I  will  use  it  10  days  according  to  directions  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  if  fully  satisfied  I  will  pay  for  it.  If  not,  I  will  ship  it  back 
to  you  at  the  end  of  the  trial  period.  You  are  to  also  include  a  10  Days' 
supply  of  PURITY  Cotton  Straining  Discs  without  charge. 
Please  ship  me  the quart  size  Strainer. 


Name R.  F.  D.. 

Town State 
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iNo',*    X  ciii»ci.   Farm   Bulletins 

Recent  bulletins  published  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture include:  Bidletin  463,  Fertilizer 
Report,   1927:   bulletin  464,  What   Ship- 


Svveet   Clover   Iin])r()ves   Soil 

For  the  quick  improvement  of  a  very 
poor  soil  sweet  clover  is  outstanding.  It 
thrives  well  on  such  soil,  provided  it  is 
limed  and  inoculated,  makes  a  rank 
growth  in  a  short  time,  and  is  an  efl5ci- 


ping   Point   Inspection   Is   and   What   It      ent    producer    of    nitrogen    and    organic 
Accomplishes;    bulletin    466,    Crop    and      niatter. 


Livestock  Report,  1927;  bulletin  466, 
Paint  and  Oil  Report,  1921-1927;  bid- 
letin 467,  Standard  Grades  for  Farm 
Products.  Copies  of  these  bulletins  may 
be  obtained  by  communication  with  the 


Protect  Farm  Implements 

Machinery  left  standing  outdoors  in- 
creases the  farmer's  expenses.  One  way 
t(»  get  practical  farm  relief  is  to  care- 


Pennsylvania    Department    of    Agricul-      fully   clean,  store,   and   protect   all   im* 
ture,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  plements  when  not  in  use. 
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Harley,  100  Years 

Ahead  of  His  Time 

"It  has  brcn  remarkccl  by  many  au- 
thors of  intelligence  and  observation, 
that  in  those  conuniinities  where  a  lib- 
eral supply  of  genuine  milk  is  obtained, 
fewer  premature  deaths  have  occurred; 
and  that  there  is  scarcely  any  article  of 
food  deservedly  in  more  general  use,  par- 
ticularly in  Great  Britain,  than  the  pure 
and  unadulterated  milk  of  the  cow." 

This  quotation  might  well  be  from  a 
present-day  writer  on  medical  subjects. 
But  the  paragraph  is  from  the  introduc- 
tion to  "The  Harleian  Dairy  System," 
a  hook  printed  in  London  100  years  ago. 
Mr.  Sam  H.  Green,  the  secretary- 
manager  of  California  Dairy  Council,  had 
heard  of  this  rare  book,  and  on  his  re- 
cent trip  to  London  made  a  search  among 
the  book  stalls.  Three  copies  were  found, 
of  which  the  Council  is  now  the  pos- 
sessor. 

William  Harley,  the  author,  amassed 
a  fortune  as  the  originator  and  distribu- 
tor of  turkey-red,  checked  gingham,  a 
cloth  that  had  great  trading  vahie  in  the 
American  and  British  jMissessions. 

Food  values  of  niilk  aroused  his  in- 
terest, and  he  gave  the  mature  years  of 
his  life  to  the  study  of  dairying,  estab- 
lished the  Willowbank  Dairy  Farm  near 
Glasgow,  and  sold  market  milk  in  that 
city  and  elsewhere. 

First,  he  sought  to  correct  trade 
abuses.  It  was  the  custom  of  vendors 
to  adulterate  the  milk.  Harley  led  an 
outcry  against  the  practice.  Of  course, 
all  milk  was  dipped,  for  it  was  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  glass  containers. 

But  there  was  no  established  standard 
measurement  of  milk,  and  both  quantity 
and  quality  depended  upon  the  whim  of 
the  .seller.  When  Harley  adopted  the 
Scottish  pint  and  stamped  the  measure- 
ment on  the  outside  of  his  containers, 
he  was  hailed  by  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow  as  a  benefactor  of  the  city. 

This  was  half  a  century  before  any- 
thing was  known  about  bacteria,  but 
Harley  required  that  every  container  on 
the  dairy  farm  be  boiled  each  time  it 
was    emptied. 

To  the  present-day  reader,  the  striking 
thing  about  this  book  is  the  vision 
which  Harley  had  of  the  dairy  industry, 
far  ahead  of  his  time.  The  housing 
which  he  adopted  for  his  dairy  cattle 
would  almost  pass  public  health  inspec- 
tion now. 

This    far-sighted    old    gingham    manu- 
facturer,   turned    dairyman,     recognized 
three    simple    principles    which    arc    the 
bulwarks   of   the   dairy    industry's   pres- 
tige today:    (1)    Milk  is  among  the  best 
of   all    foods   for   nourishing   the   human 
body;    (2)    Milk   must  be  produced   and 
distributed  In  accordance  with  the  very 
highest     standards     of     sanitation     and 
qtiality;     (3)     There     must    be    absolute 
honesty  and   fairness   toward   the  public 
on  the  part  of  the  dairyman. 


Kising  Above 

"Dirt  is  a  great  leveler,  but  soap  brings 
a  cle?.n  l><»>iH  «lu>ve  the  average  level,"' 
Dr.  Karle  S.  Green.  Healtli  Coiiiiuissioncr 
of  Muncie,  Indiana,  said  recently. 

"Cleanliness  is  next  to  healthines.s-  get 
cleanliness  next  to  you.  Simiile  soap  and 
water  has  contributed  much  to  the  bet- 
terment «>f  mankind  and  also  t(»  the  up- 
building •)f  communities. 

"No  man  can  be  self-respecting  and 
dirty  at  the  same  time,  except  wliile  in 
the  shop.  There  is  a  psychological  ele- 
ment to  that.  Body  cleanliness  causes 
cleanliness  about  the  liouse,  yards,  al- 
leys, streets  and  generally  the  entire  city 


the  Average 

is  improved— s«)lely  by  a  bar  of  soap. 
Aiul  tiie  satisfactiim  of  satisfying  the 
cleanliness  about  the  house,  yards,  and 
alleys, -solely  by  a  bar  of  soap.  And 
the  satisfaction  of  satisfying  the  obliga- 
tion to  srK-iety,  that  of  personal  cleanli- 
ness, wlen  demonstrated  to  youngsters, 
is  a  help  i"  training  them  to  hunt  soap- 
suds. 

"Even  the  mechanic,  whose  job  for  the 
world  is  apt  to  be  a  greasy  one,  is  a  be- 
liever in  cleanliness  and  not  only  keeps 
liis  work  bench  and  tools  clean,  but  as 
soon  as  the  evening  whistle  blows,  goes 
to  his  locker  for  soap  and  a  towel." 


The  4-H  clubs  in  the  United  States 
have  more  than  600,000  boys  and  girls 
enrolled  in  them.  All  of  these  are  carry- 
ing on  definite  projects  in  crop-growing 
and  livestock-raising  under  the  direction 
of   demonstration    agents. 


Annual  Gathering 

of  the  Ladies  of  the  Membership 

Attending  the  Twelfth 

Annual  Meeting 

—OF  THE— 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASS'N 

Building,  219   N.  Broad  St..  I'hiladelphia,  on 

Thursday  Morning,   November   22nd,   1928 

at  10.30  A.  M. 

Several   n.en.bers   fron.   different   parts   of  the    Association   territory,  will 
explain  the  use  they  make  of  Dairy  Council  material. 

A  play-"The  Burgler  in  the  H.)use"  will  be  presented   by   n.en.bers  of 
the  Concordvllle  Local. 

LUNCHEON  WILL  BE  SERVED 

You  will  find  this  n.eeting  of  particular  interest.     Arrange  to  attend  and 
bring  vour  neighbor. 

FREE  TRANSPORTATION    TO   THE   BEN.LXMIN    FRANKLIN 

HOTKL  AFTER  MEETINC; 

MRS.   ROBERT  F.   BRINTON, 
Chairman  Ladies'  Hospitality  Committee 


Using  First  Aid  After 

A   Holiday   Celebration 

Some  signs  of  holiday  celebrations  are 
not  the  kinci  we  like  to  see — canulc  wax 
on  the  best  table  cloth,  for  Instance,  or 
a  sjiatter  of  gravy  on  the  new  silk  dress. 
.\fter  the  wax  hardens,  much  of  it  can 
be    scraped    off    and    what    remains    fre- 
quently   will    come    out    by    putting    a 
blotter  over  the  spot  and  pressing  it  with 
a  warm  iron.     Soap  and  water,  of  course, 
will    remove    gravy    from    washable   ma- 
terials, but  sponging  with   hot  water  is 
the    treatment   for    silks    and    wools.     If 
a    spot    still    remains,    a    grease    solvent 
such  as  carbon  tetrachloride,  gasoline,  or 
chloroform  may  be  used.     These  should 
be    applied    with    a    clean    cloth    on   the 
wrong   side   of  the   material;    apply   the 
solvent    lightly.     To    keep     the    solvent 
from   spreading  and   forming  a   ring,   it 
may  be  mixed  with  French  chalk,  powd- 
ered  magnesia,  or  white  talcum   powder 
to  form  a  paste.    Spread  the  mixture  on 
the    spot;    allow    It    to    dry,    and    then 
brush  it  off.     A  second  application  may 
be  necessary.     Colored  materials  are  less 
likely  to  lose  color  when  stains   are  re- 
moved if  tlie  cloth  of  the  same  color  is 
used   under   the   stain    and   also   for  ap- 
plying   the    grease    solvent. 

Garments  having  large  .stains  should 
be  immersed  in  the  cleaning  fluid  to 
jirevent  rings  from  ft)rming. 


) 


Cheerful  Kitchens  Make  Contented  Cooks 


Among  the  new  developments  in  pre- 
.sent  day  decoration,  color  in  the  kitchen 
\c,  outstanding.  The  kitchen  no  longer 
needs  to  be  a  dreary  place  which  the 
housewife    gladly   escapes. 

In  the  up-to-date  kitchen  the  cmiven- 
tional  and  monotonous  white  is  giving 
place  to  colors  in  paints  and  tiles.  These 
are  quite  as  sanitary  and  may  be  much 
pleasanter    to   look    at. 

Walls,  curtains,  floors,  table  covers,  fur- 
niture. i)ots  and   pans  and  even  handles 
of    flat-ware    may    help    to    produce    a 
cheerful  setting  for  the  business  of  pre- 
paring food.     'The  kitchen   may   be  one 
of    the    most    attractive    rooms    In    the 
house,   one   to    be   proudly   exhil)ited   to 
guests,  and  a  room  where  the  housewife 
finds   her  job  i)leasanter  because  of  her 
surroundings. 

The  kitchen  on  the  north  side  of  the 


house  may  be  given  a  sunny  atmosphere 
by   the   use  of  warm  colors,  particularly 
rich  yellows.    'Tlie  walls  may  be  painted 
in    such    shade   and   a   linoleum   may   be 
chosen  to  harmonize   with  them.     Many 
new  i)atterns  and  shades  In  linoleum  are 
,„,    the    market   today.      Oilcloth    is  also 
l)eing   made   in   bright  plain   colors.     In- 
expensive    curtains     of     checked     ging- 
ham   in    yellow    or    orange,    bound   with 
bias    bands    (»f    the    same    material,   sug- 
gest   stmlight    even    on    a    cloudy    day. 
'I'he  housewife  may  put  in  this  new  note 
of    color    by    spending    as    much    or   as 
little    time    and    money    as    she    pleases. 
She    may    find    an    alluring    display    of 
colored     kitchen     e(juipment     ready     for 
her  in   the  shoi)s.     She   will  also  find,  if 
she  has  the  energy  and  Inclination,  that 
she  can   create  a  new   kitchen  with  her 
own    lingers   and   such    helps   as   enamel 
l)aint   and    a   good   brush. 


Kerosene  for   Cleaning 

Kerosene  is  a  "first-aid"  to  house 
cleaning,  but,  because  it  will  burn,  care 
must  be  u.sed  to  keep   It  from   fire. 

.\    tablespoimful    or    so    in    the    water 
for  washing  windows  cuts  grease  easily 
and    leaves    the    glass    bright   and   clear. 
For    cleaning    ])orcelain    and    enameled 
iron,   in   bathrooms,   bedrooms  or   kitch- 
ens,   nothing    is     l)etter    than    kerosene 
mixed  with  a  little  whiting  or  .some  fine 
commercial      .scouring      powder.        Here 
again  kerosene  cuts  grease  without  mar- 
ring the  surface.       A   little  kero.sene  In 
water    helps    the    dally   cleaning   of  tubs 
and   bowls.     No  hard   rubbing  is  neces- 
sary  as    this   combination    removes    dirt 
and    greasy    stains    almost    like    magic. 
The  same  mixture  is  good  for  washing 
painted   woodwork.     A   cloth   moistened 
with  kerosene  rubbed  on  the  stove  will 
keep  the  stove   In  good  condition  with- 
out   the    bad    effect    on    pots    and    pans 
which  stove  polish  has. 

Dustless  dusters  also  may  be  made  by 
soaking  clean  cloths  in  a  quart  of  water 
to  which  a  tablespoonful  of  kerosene 
lias  been  added  and  by  letting  them  dry 
before  they  are  used.  Clotiis  so  treated 
must   be  kept  away  from   fire. 


Poster  Contest 

Make  poster  for  the  coming  Chester 
County  Farm  Products  Show,  Dec.  6th 
to  8th,  West  Chester,  I'a. 

In  addition  to  the  other  fine  program 
arranged,  there  will  be  a  poster  contest 
covering  two  clas.ses.  (1)  One  In  which 
all  public  school  students  In  Chester 
County  may  participate.  (2)  One  In 
which  any  one  living  in  Chester  County 
may  participate. 

All  students,  the  one  room  rural  to  the 
high  school,  have  an  opportunity  to  win. 
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From  an  Address 

by  Verna  Elsinger* 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation 
"Too  often,"  Miss  Elslnger  said, 
"people  have  regarded  a  cooperative  as 
simply  a  corporation  to  do  business,  with 
the  members  of  the  cooperative  having 
no  more  personal  Interest  In  or  relation 
to  the  organization  than  do  the  stock- 
holders In  a  railroad  or  manufacturing 
or  merchandizing  group.  This  has  re- 
sulted many  times  In  the  failure  of  the 
cooperative.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
co«)perative  has  obligations  to  its  mem- 
bers beyond  that  of  securing  increased 
])rices  for  their  product  or  conducting  a 
well  managed  business."  She  pointed 
out  a  number  of  factors  which  help  to 
keep  the  membership  of  a  cooperative  in 
line  with  the  organization,  and  to  keep 
tlie  management  performing  those  ser- 
vices which  are  of  greatest  advantage  to 
the  members. 

First  of  all,  she  stated  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  all  the  members  know  all 
about  the  achievements  of  the  organi- 
zation, the  limitations  of  its  activities, 
together  with  the  important  current  mar- 
ket facts.  The  members  should  apprec- 
iate tlie  principles  underlying  the  or- 
ganization of  a  cooperative  and  its 
essential  purposes.  One  of  the  deepest 
needs  of  cooperative  organization  is  that 
the  members  should  feel  that  they  have 
a  sense  of  responsibility.  A  "pirit  of 
cooperation  must  prcvade  tiiC  group. 
There  must  be  at  all  time  a  bond  of 
friendship  and  of  faith  In  each  other, 
both  between  the  management  and  the 
Mirmbers  and  between  the  members 
themselves. 

Everybody  In  the  organization  must 
learn  to  take  the  long  term  view  and 
n«it  be  interested  only  in  a  temporary 
price  advantage.  When  and  where  the 
cooperative  asoclatlon  functions  as  it 
should,  it  l>ecomes  one  of  the  strongest 
agencies  of  the  up-building  for  a  steady 
and    ])rogresslve   rural   democracy. 

.Miss  Elslnger  referred  to  the  fact  that 
conditions  In  rural  communities  are  en- 
tirely different  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.  The  coming  of  the  auto- 
mobile, telephone,  radio  and  moving  pic- 
ture has  entirely  changed  country  con- 
ditions; and,  country  meetings,  both  of 
rommunlty  and  commodity  organiza- 
tions, must  be  very  much  worthwhile  to 
attract  the  people  to  them  and  to  com- 
l)are  in  interest  and  value  with  other  pres- 
ent day  activities.  She  spoke  of  county- 
wide  pageants  which  were  being  given 
in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  dramatizing  the 
importance  of  agriculture  in  the  world 
today;  also,  of  all  day  country  schools 
in  wintertime  for  neighborhood  leaders 
where  training  could  be  given  in  such 
t(»pics  as  parliamentary  law,  the  work  of 
a  chairman  and  other  officers  of  a  local 
organi/.ation. 

"The  esentlals  of  a  good  county  meet- 
ing,"   said    Miss    Elslnger,   "are: 

(1)  An  attractive  room  with  good 
lighting  facilities,  good  ventilation,  and 
conifortal)le  seats. 

(2)  A  well  balanced  program,  both 
serious  and  frivolous. 

(3)  Local  activity  in  the  program, 
paeh    one   being  given    something  to   do. 

In  conclusion,  she  pointed  out  the  op- 
portunities for  our  country  people  in  the 
future  to  have  their  organizations  and 
iilucational  agencies  work  together  with 
a  common  purpose  to  aid  the  further 
development  of  our  rural  people,  in  line 
with  its  traditions  of  the  past  and  ec- 
>nomic  needs  of  the  present,  and  spiritual 
as  well  as  material  Ideals  for  the  future. 

*Mi,s8  Verna  Eliiinger  i«  the  Director, 
Home  and  Educational  Department,  Ohio 
.•"'iirm   Biirfi.au    Federation,    Columbus.   Ohio. 


1  rj  COWS    ill    llie    Aceoiitink,    Va., 
-*-  /        Herd   Iinprovenient   Association 
averaged  7037  lbs.  of  milk.     With  aver- 
age feed  this  is  ^ood  [)ro(hietion  and  puts 
profit  into  the  bank. 

The  next  year  thcv  were  fed 
Purina,  and  averaged  8."i()3 
lbs.— $25.00  to  $40.00  more 
profit  per  cow  at  a  very  small 
additional  feed  cost. 

Cow  Chow  pays  best  through 
the  whole  lactation  period, 
but    the    extra    profit    dollars 


TAKE  MY  ORDER 
FOR    ENOUGH 
COW   CHOW  TO 
HOLD    UP    /V\Y 
PRODUCTION 
ALL  YEAR^ 


are  biggest  during  the  last  few  months' 
milking. 

That's  why  shrewed  buyers  are  proving 
Cow  Chow  over  a  long  period. 

__^^,^^  Start  now  to  get  those  biggest 
extra  profit  dollars.  Talk  to 
the  checkerboard  feed  dealer 
&houi  your  Cow  Chow  needs. 


PURIN 

Cows  -  calves 


hogs  -  steers 


PURINA  MILLS 

854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stld  in  ektckerb»*rd  tiortt  in  Ihe  United 
St*U*  and  Canadm 

Write  us  for  a  Purina 
Cow     Booklet  —  free 


CHOWS 


sheep -horses 
poultry 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings.      Lectures,  Speakers, 

Motion  Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  Etc. 

Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  program. 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Sec'y,  219  North  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


,.  *" 
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FARQUHAR 

*'Non-Wrap" 

SPREADER 

MAKES  AN 

Pxroji  nistribiition 

THEREBY 


Producing  Greatest  Yield  for  the  Farmer 


EVEN  DISTRIBUTION  is  possible  only 
when  beaters  deliver  an  even  stream  to  the 
distributor.  ^  The  "Non-Wrap**  Beaters  of 
this  spreader  positively  assure  complete 
pulverization  and  regular,  even  feed  no 
matter  how  heavy  or  light  the  application. 


Uniformly  increased  fertility  brings  more 
money  to  the  farmer.  He  spends  less  for 
labor,  saves  time,  and  hauls  manure  when 
it  is  most  convenient,  for  no  matter  what 
kind  or  condition  of  the  manure,  the  "Non- 
Wrap"  makes  an  even  distribution. 


^£It  is  distinctly  to  your  interest  to  ^"^jj.  «^^«/  ''j^  \q) 
G\  "Non-  Wrap  ''Spreader,     Write  today  for  Big  Bulletin.   J 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 


Box  681 


York,  Pa. 


Q^ROPEAN  PLAhT* 


Thi 


ANOVER 


ARCH  STREET  at  TWELFTH 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

One  Block  from  Reading  R.  R. 
Two  Blocks  from  Penna.  R.  R. 

Rooms  $2.00  and  Up 

Special  Luncheon  $.50  Special  Dinner  $1.00 

W.  C.  FONTAINE,  Pres.  S  Mgr. 


TRADE 
MARK 


NICE 


U.SJL 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT    AND    VARNIiSHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet     "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,   Inc.,   PHILADELPHIA 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Tuberculin  Tested  Milch  Cows 

Subject  to  60  day  retest 

Registered  and  High  Grade 
Immediate  Delivery 

Anderson's  Sale  &  Exchange  Stable 

Edingburg  Road 
R.  F.  D.  2,  TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Bell  Phone  3099  R2 


Cumberland  County  Poultry 
Flocks,  Head  State 

Two  Cumberland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, poultry  growers  led  the  demon- 
stration farms  of  the  state  in  egg  pro- 
duction during  August,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  poultry  extension  service 
announces. 

Mrs.  I.  V.  Otto,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  first 
with  145  White  Leghorns  laying  an 
average  of  2.3.8  eggs  per  bird.  A  flock 
of  172  Wliite  I/eghorns  owned  by  John 
H.  Polar,  Mechanicsburg,  was  next  with 
an  average  of  23.1  eggs  per  bird. 

Other  high  laying  flocks  were  those  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Gill,  Jackson  Centre; 
Joseph  Hiliier,  Cooperstown  and  Mrs.  P. 
H.  Helm,  Jackson  Centre. 


Kats— The  World's  Worst! 

No  agricultural  pest  in  existence  af- 
fects a  greater  number  of  people  than 
the  rat,  says  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  no  other 
pest  is  so  closely  associated  with  both 
the  business  and  domestic  sides  of  farm 
life.  Yet  losses  by  rats  have  been  sus- 
tained for  so  long  that  commonly  they 
have  been  taken  as  much  for  granted 
as  the  forces  of  nature.  But  in  the 
present  day  of  rigid  accounting  and 
efficiency,  even  losses  from  the  elements 
are  insured  against,  and  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  constant 
drain  through  rat  depredations  will  no 
I6nger  be  tolerated. 

The  uncanny  elusiveness  of  rats  neces- 
sitates a  matching  of  wits  if  one  is  to 
be  successful  in  destroying  them.  In 
the  war  on  rats  one  is  not  confronted 
with  a  stupid  insect  that  requires  only 
the  employment  of  a  routine  control  pro- 
cedure   for    wholesale    destruction,    but 

with  a  wary  animal. 

To  be  rid  of  rats  would  be  worth  a 
tliousand  times  what  it  might  cost.  It 
is  to  tlie  interest  of  every  home,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  to  cooperate 
earnestly  in  furthering  a  sentiment  of 
intolerance  against  this  filthy  and  de- 
structive pest. 


Poor  land   is  scarce   where  cows   are 
abundant. 


Co-ops  Cooperating 

A   distinct  development  in   the  recent 
record  of  cooperative  enterprise   in  the 
United   States   is   the   growing  tendency 
for  intercooperation  of  the  organizations. 
"Agricultural   cooperatives,"    says   Chris 
L.  Christensen,  in  charge  of  the  division 
ot  cooperation  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture,  "are   learning 
more  and  more  to  cooperate  among  them- 
selves, whether  they  handle  the  same  or 
diff'erent  commodities,  and  they  are  more 
willing  to  discuss  mutual  problems  and 
exchange  experiences  than  they  were  a 
few   years  ago.     I   believe  this  attitude 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  strengthening 
the  whole  movement  and  give  a  solidarity 
not  attained  in  the  past."    Figures  col- 
lected   by    the    division    of    agricultural 
cooperation   show   there   are   now   more 
than   12,000  cooperative  associations  en- 
gaged in   the  cooperative  marketing  of 
farm  products  and  purchasing  of  farm 
supplies.    These  associations  have  acom- 
bined    membership    of    about    2,000,000 
farmers   and  do  an  annual  business  of 
approximately  $2,600,000,000. 


Bi-Monthly  Meeting 
of  Directors,  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Assn. 

The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  was  held 
at  its  headquarters,  in  the  Flint  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  October  10th 
and  11th,  1928. 

Those  who  attended  the  meeting  in- 
cluded Frederick  Shangle,  vice  president; 
R.  W.  Balderston,  secretary;  Robert  F. 
Brinton,  treasurer;  Ralph  I.  Zollers, 
assistant  secretary;  Frank  M.  Iwming, 
assistant  treasurer  and  the  following 
directors:  S.  K.  Andrews,  J.  H.  Bennetch, 
Ira  J.  Book,  E.  H.  Donovan,  E.  Nelson 
James,  J.  W.  Keith,  H.  I.  Lauver,  A.  R. 
Marvel,  I.  V.  Otto,  J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  C. 
F.  Preston,  Albert  Sarig,  C.  C.  Tallman, 
R.  I.  Tussey,  Harry  B.  Stewart,  S.  U. 
Troutman,  Frank  P.  Willits  and  A.  B. 
Waddington. 

President  Allebach  for  the  first  time 
since  his  connection  with  the  organiza- 
tion, was  absent,  he  having  been  called 
to  Chicago,  111.,  to  assist  the  Chicago 
Pure  Milk  Producers'  Association  in 
connection  with  their  marketing  prob- 
lems and  to  speak  at  a  large  farmers' 
mass  meeting  in  that  city. 

The  meetings  of  the  directors  were 
l)resided  over  by  Frederick  Shangle,  vice 
l)resident. 

At  the  first  session  formal  reports  of 
the    secretary    and    treasurer    were    re- 
ceived   and    approved.        Following    the 
general  discussion  of  business  and  mar- 
ket    conditions,     secretary     Robert     W. 
Balderston    made    a    report    of    his    trip 
abroad,  in  connection  with   the  W^orld's 
Dairy  Congress,  held  in  England.     The 
report  was  illustrated  with  motion  pic- 
ture films  showing  milk  production  and 
distribution    methods.        These    he    had 
taken  during  his  trip  abroad,  which  in- 
cluded visits  to  England,  Scotland,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Switzerland  and  France. 
F.  M.  Twining,  in  charge  of  field  work 
in   testing  and    membership   work   made 
a  report  on  the  work  of  that  department. 
The     report    of    the    annual    meeting 
committee,  Frederick  Shangle,  chairman, 
outlined    briefly    the   work   of   the   com- 
mittee and  the  development   of  various 
plans  for  the  meeting  and  entertainment. 
At  the  second  day's  session  reports  by 
the     individual     directors,     which     were 
partly    given   during   the   previous   day's 
session,  were  continued. 

Marketing  conditions  were  generally 
satisfactory,  silo  filling  was  pretty  well 
under  way,  the  corn  crop  in  many  sec- 
tions was  exceptionally  good  while  in 
others  it  was  only  fair.  Pasturage  was, 
for  the  most  part,  good  while  hay  crops 
Imve  been  generally  satisfactory. 

The  committee  which  has  been  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  closer  cooperation 
with  the  local  units  of  the  association 
presented  a  tentative  report.  Already 
a  number  of  plans  have  been  adopted 
that  will  enable  a  closer  check.  Con- 
siderable attention  has  been  given  to 
a  membership  study  and  a  probable 
closer  codification  of  the  membership  re- 
cords in  the  office. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department,  outlined  the  activ- 
ities and  development  of  the  work  in 
the  field  and  the  probable  development 
of  various  factors  entering  into 
quality  of  the  milk  supply. 
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CODE  OF  ETHICS 

Adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Cooperative 

Milk  Producers'  Federation 


the 


All  dairymen  should  sec  to  it  that 
they  have  ample  provisions  for  their  cows 
for  the  winter  months.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  they  should  get  more  supplies  or 
cut  down  their  herds. 


6 


ji 


<r 


The  following  Code  of  Ethics  was 
adopted  by  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  for  itself  and 
its  member  organizations  at  its  12th 
aimual  meeting  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
This  code  should  serve  as  a  develop- 
ment of  standards  of  conduct  and  re- 
lationship betweent  member  organiza- 
tions and  the  Federation. 

(1)  The    member    association,    in    sell- 

ing milk  or  milk  products  of  its 
members,  will  endeavor  to  obtain 
that  price  which  is  to  their  best 
interests  on  a  long  time  basis. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  management 
to  sell  milk,  taking  long  time  fac- 
tors into  consideration.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  every  co-opera- 
tive to  be  just  as  good  a  saleman 
as  possible. 

(2)  As    between     buyers    and    sellers, 

whether  producers,  dealers  or  con- 
sumers, the  interests  which  they 
hold  in  common  are  always  of 
greater  importance  than  their  dif- 
ferences of  viewpoint  or  of  in- 
terest. 

For  instance — It  has  been 
proven  that  where  the  consumer 
has  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts  of  the  market  he  is  satisfied 
to  pay  a  higher  price  when 
higher  production  costs  obtain,  or 
when  a  higher  quality  of  product 
is  oflfered.  The  distributor, 
moreover,  is  always  in  a  more 
favorable  position  when  he  can 
justify  to  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer the  justice  of  the  factors 
entering   into   his   "spread." 

(3)  Member  associations  will  endeavor 
to  thrash  out  differences  with  the 
buyers  in  conference.  (Every 
good  salesman  wishes  to  meet 
personally  with  his  customer. 
Recriminations  in  the  end  react 
to  the  disadvantage  of  all.  No 
good  salesman  will  intentionally 
set  up  sales  resistance). 

(4)  Bargains  will  be  kept  by  member 

associations. 

Unless  changed  by  mutual  con- 
sent, a  bargain  should  be  kept 
no  matter  how  hard  the  shoe 
pinches.  Farmers  have  always 
had  a  reputation  for  strict  hon- 
esty. The  milk  dealer  is  peculi- 
arly   sensitive    to    public    opinion. 

(5)  Prices    will    be    the    same    to    all 

buyers  of  a  member  association 
purchasing  under  substantially 
similar  market  conditions. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable contributions  which  our 
member  associations  have  made  in 
the  fluid  milk  marketing  field,  has 
been  the  publishing  of  a  uniform 
price  list  to  be  followed  by  all 
buyers  purchasing  the  milk  of  its 
members. 

(6)  Member    associations    always    put 

the  emphasis  on  quality  of  pro- 
duct. 

This  principle  has  been  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  good  will  en- 


joyed by  the  co-operative  move- 
ment throughout  the  world.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  milk 
as  a  food  and  the  necessity  of 
high  sanitary  safeguard,  the  dairy 
cooperative  has  perhaps,  an  es- 
pecial responsibility  in  this  re- 
gard. 

(7)  All    advertising    and    publicity    of 

member  associations  or  that  in 
which  they  are  interested  will  be 
kept  on  a  constructive,  educational 
basis. 

There  is  so  much  that  can  be 
said  about  dairy  products  being 
of  a  unique,  nutritional  value  that 
exaggeration  or  inviduous  com- 
parison is  unnecessary,  and  gen- 
erally positively  harmful.  The 
producer  has  at  all  times,  perhaps, 
a  greater  interest  in  the  total  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  in 
whatever  form,  than  has  the  mem- 
ber of  any  other  group  within  the 
dairy  Industry. 

(8)  Member  associations  will  give  due 

consideration  to  the  interests  of 
the  consumer  and  distributor,  and 
aid  in  furthering  the  best  interests 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Time  is  far  past  when  the  co- 
operative ignored  the  importance 
of  the  dealer's  spread,  or  the 
customer's  welfare. 

(9)  Every     member     association     shall 

hold  itself  in  readiness  to  aid  every 
other  member  association  and 
every  other  dairy  co-operative  in 
carrying  out  its  proper  purposes 
and   activities. 

Weakness  in  the  co-operative 
movement  among  one  group  of 
dairymen  always  react  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  other  groups. 

(10)  The  common  welfare  of  the  move- 

ment represented  by  the  National 
Co-operative  Milk  Producers'  Fed- 
eration is  always  of  more  import- 
tance  than  the  individual  interests 
of  any  one  of  the  member  associ- 
ations  of  the   Federation. 

The  members  of  the  Federation 
have  always,  recognized  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  The  nationally 
recognized  position  of  the  Fed- 
eration  is   sufficient  evidence. 

(11)  Member    associations    will    thrash 

out  their  differences  in  conference. 
Changes  in  market  areas;  the 
invasion  of  new  markets  by  the 
producers  of  by-products  are  but 
a  few  of  the  questions  which  our 
member  asociations  solve  by  the 
conference   procedure. 

(12)  The  Federation  stands  ready  at  all 

times  to  arrange  through  arbitra- 
tion, for  the  adjudiction  of  dif- 
ferences between  member  associ- 
ations which  prove  impossible  of 
solution  through  the  conference 
method. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  Fed- 
eration and  its  members  that  this 
obligation  of  the  Federation  in 
the  past  has  been  almost  never 
invoked. 


"Doctor,  if  there  is  anything  the 
matter  with  me,  don't  frighten  me  half 
to  death  by  giving  it  a  long,  scientific 
name.  Just  tell  me  what  It  Is  In  plain 
English." 
"Well,  sir,  to  be  frank,  you  are  lazy." 
"Thank  you,  doctor.  Now  tell  me  the 
scientific  name  for  it.  I've  got  to  re- 
port to  the  mlssua." 


Save  Heavy  Spring  Work 

If  manure  Is  hauled  out  and  spread 
daily  during  the  winter  months  it  saves 
double  work  in  the  spring. 


All  Lit  Up— TO  LET— Large  garage 
by  man  with  four  windows. — Ad  in  a 
Riverside    (Gal.)    paper. 


BUY    THE    FEEDS     IN    STRIPED    S^CKS 


The  most  milk 

for  the 

least  money 


Essential  minerals  in 
just  the  right  form  and 
proportion— and  mo- 
lasses in  dry  form — 
are  contained  in  this 
feed.  Palatable,  digest- 
ible, and  profitable! 


GETTING  maximum  milk  production  is  one  problem. 
^  Getting  that  production  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  is 
another.  And  Quaker  offers  you  help  in  the  solution  of 
both.  Quaker  Boss  Dairy  Ration  enables  you  to  make 
profit  by  getting  maximum  production.  Quaker  Boss  is 
fresh  and  pure.  Great  purchasing,  storage,  and  manufactur- 
ing resources  enable  us  to  place  Quaker  Feeds  within  reach 
of  every  herd  owner.  Quaker  Boss  Ration  contains  the 
essential  ingredients  a  cow  must  have  to  make  milk.  It 
is  always  uniform,  always  safe,  always  profitable.  See  the 
Quaker  Dealer  near  you. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

Just  the  feed  for  combining  with  Quaker  (16%)  or  Quaker  Big  Q  (20%), 
or  Quaker  Boss  (24%),  or  any  high  prot«-in  concentrate.  Sugared  Schu- 
macher is  a  choice  feed  for  young  or  dry  stock;  an  entire  grain  ration 
for  horses,  and  a  splendid  fattening  ration  for  steers,  lambs  and  swine. 

Made  by   T^OQuaKer  Od^^G>n)paiiy   Chicago,  u.  s.  a. 


BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


Tile  Drainage 

Til^  drainage  systems  installed  on 
New  York  state  farms  have  paid  for 
themselves  in  the  current  year  alone, 
says  B.  B.  Robb  of  the  department  of 
rural  engineering  at  the  state  college 
of  agriculture.  They  increase  crops, 
remove  wet  areas,  and  permit  the  use 
of  modern  farm  machinery  where  the 
open  ditch  does  not. 

Professor  E.  R.  Gross,  agricultural 
engineer  at  the  New  Jersey  experiment 
station,  agrees  with  Professor  Robb. 
He  cites  the  case  of  Dory  Peters  of 
Flemlngton,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Peter's 
farm  had  two  or  three  low  spots  about 
one  and  a  half  acres  In  area  in  which 
plowing,  planting  and  cultivation  were 
difficult     An    engineer    inspected     the 


Repays  Cost 

field  and  found  that  200  feet  of  6-lnch 
and  700  feet  of  4-inch  drain  tile,  cost- 
ing $80  would  be  sufficient  to  turn  the 
swampy  areas  into  productive  land. 
None  of  the  ditches  for  the  tile  needed 
to  be  dug  deeper  than  2  1-2  feet.  It  was 
estimated  that  about  four  crops  would 
pay  for  the  entire  operation,  and  accord- 
ingly the  work  was  begun. 

In  many  cases  only  one  drain  is  re- 
quired to  rid  the  farm  of  a  wet  spot 
which  has  menaced  the  farmer  for  yearg. 
The  cost  of  installation  is  more  than  re- 
paid by  the  increased  productivity  of 
the  land,  the  removal  of  the  wet  area 
which  has  Interfered  with  plowing  and 
cultivation  and  the  Improved  facilltlef 
for  the  use  of  heavy  farm  implements. 
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GREEN'S  HOTEL 


8th   and  Chestnut  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Without  Bath 


$2.00 


r^ /^>v/<^T\  /|0         Without  tJath  :t>L.yjv 

KUUMO:      With  Private  Bath     $3.50 


TRY  OUR  FAMOUS 
DOLLAR    DINNER 

11  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M. 


GEO.  C.  HORNER,  Manager 


Facts  About  Feed 


The  man  who  has  had  experience  feeding  stock  knows 
that  if  whole  corn  or  oats  is  fed  a  portion  of  it  passes  through 
the  intestinal  tract  undigested.  It  fills  the  stomach  and  sat- 
isfies the  hunger,  but  is  actually  wasted  as  far  as  nourish- 
ment is  concerned,  because  it  adds  nothing  to  the  weight  of 
the  stock.  By  experiment  this  waste  has  been  found  to  be 
from  12  to  26  per  cent.  Therefore  every  farmer  can  save 
from  12  to  26  bushels  out  of  every  100  bushels  of  grain  by 
using  a  McCormick-Deering 

I  FEED    GRINDER.     Turn    -waste    into    weight.     There    is 
a   suitable   type   and   correct  size   grinder  to   meet  the   needs 
of    every    farmer.     And    they    could    not    be    operated    more 
economically    than    by    *    McCormick-Deering    ENGINE— 


International  Harvester  Co. 

OF  AMERICA 
BALTIMORE       PHILADELPHIA      HARRISBURG 


National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation 

(Continued  from  psge  9) 
its  power  to  increase  the  quality  of  pro- 
ducts uiarketed  by  such  organiwitions. 
'IIk-  Coiniuittce  further  recommends  that 
the  National  Coopciative  Milk  Produc- 
«r.s'  Federation  go  on  record  as  faror- 
iiig  the  highest  possible  standards  con- 
1  rolling  the  production  and  handling  of 
milk  and  n)ilk  products,  and  that  the 
IJnitedStates  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  have  charge  of  recommend- 
ing and  enforcing  any  standard  milk  re- 

I     t: » 

Following  the  report  of  the  nomina- 
tion Connnittec  tlie  following  directors 
were  formally  relected. 

Butter 
C.    Ikchlelhelmer,   Waterloo,   Iowa. 
John  Brandt,  Litchfield,  Minn. 
l\  L.   Betts,  Chicago,  III. 

Cheese 

F.  G.  Swoboda,  Plymouth,  Wis. 
W.  S.  Moscrip,  Lake  Elmo,  Minn. 

Other   Manufactured    Dairy   Products 
\V.  F.  Schilling,  Northfield,  Minn. 
A.   G.   Ziebell,   Marysville,   Wash. 

G.  H.    Benkendorf,    Modesto,  Calif. 

Fluid  Milk  and  Cream 
W.  P.  Davis,  Boston,  Mass. 
Harry    Hartke,  Covington,   Ky. 
G.   VV.  Slocura,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

At  Large 
John  D.  Miller,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 
Frank    P.    VVillits,   Ward,   Pa. 
K.  Smith  Snader,  New  Windsor,  Md. 
C.  E.  Hough,  Hartford,  Conn. 
P.   S.    Brenneman,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

B.  Ashcraft,  Chardon,  Ohio. 
N.  P.  Hull,  Lansing,  Mich. 

C.  F.   Dineen,  Mllwaukkee,  Wis. 
H.   D.   Allebaeh,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
n.  L.  Whiteman,  Liberty  Center,  O. 
J.   II.  Mason,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

T.  H.  Brice,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
The  following  cities  filed  requests  that 
the  13th  Annual  Meeting  be  held  in  their 
respective  citiet;:— Detroit,  Mich.;  Tole- 
do, Ohio;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
various  cities  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
These  requests  were  referred  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Adjournment  followed,  after  which 
the  Board  of  Directors  met  for  the 
purpose  of  formally  organising. 

Harry    Hartke,   Covington,   Kentucky, 
vice-president   of  the  Cooperative   Pure 
Milk   Association,  CMncinnati,  Ohio,  was 
elected     president     of     the     Federation, 
succeeding  John  D.  Miller,  who  no  long- 
er wished  to  be  considered  a  candidate 
for   the   office;  John   Brandt,  Litchfield, 
Minn.,     vice-president.     Land     O'Lakes 
Creameries,     Inc.,     Minneapolis,     Minn., 
l  reasiirer,  Frank  P.  Willits,  Ward,  Pa., 
Director  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation,   Philadelphia,    Pa.;    SecreUry, 
Charles    W.    Holraan,    1731    Eye    Street 
N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  executive  committee  of 
the     board     was     also     elected;       Harry 
Hartke,    Cooperative    Pure    Milk    Asso- 
ciation;    John  D.     Miller,     Dairyman's 
league.  Inc.;   F.  G.  Swoboda,  NaUonal 
Cheese    Producers'     Federation;    C.    E. 
Hough,     Connecticut     Milk     Producers' 
Association;     Frank    P.    Willits,    Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association;  John 
Brandt,  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries,  Inc.; 
and  H.  P.  Hull,  Michigan  Milk  Produc- 
ers'   Association.      The    following   alter- 
nates were  also  elected. 

G.  W.  Slocum,  Dairyman's  League, 
Inc.;  H.  Smith  Snader,  Maryland  State 
Dairynien's  Association  and  Clyde  Bech- 
telheimer,  Iowa  Cooperative  Creamery 
Secretaries'   and    Managers'    Association. 


Is  Your 
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Leaking 
Dollars? 

Manure  stored  in  an  open 
barnyard  loses  more  than  half 
its  fertilizing  value  by  seep- 
age, according  to  tests  made 
by  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 
*'At  present  prices  of  crops, 
manure  has  produced  crop 
increases  equal  to  about  $4.00 
per  ton  of  manure  applied," 
reports  the  Purdue  Univer- 
sity Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

Use  all  oi  Your  Manure 
'Build  a  Concrete 
Manure  Pit 

A  concrete  manure  pit  saves 
enough  fertilizer  in  one  year 
to  pay  for  itselL 

Plans  and  complete  information 

on  how  to  do  the  work  is  given 

in  our  manure  pit  booklet.  Write 

today  fo    your  free  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organiration  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


1 


t^ealthAiI 

Aeanliness 


r. 


in  Bams  and 

Equipment 

will  bring  you  bigger  profits.  Clean  cows 
and  sterile  utensils  make  pure,  clean, 
sweet  milk,  the  kind  that  brings  better 
prices  from  particular  folks. 

STERILAC 

is  the  ideal  dairy  steriliyer.  Use  it  for 
washing  udders,  for  rinsing  pails,  milking 
machines,  bottles— all  equipment,  Pow- 
erful non-poisonous  and  non-caustic. 
Will'not  taint  milk.  Endorsed  by  experts^ 

Ask  your  dealer, 
for  Sterilac.lf  he' 


r^^vv 


pad  _ 
to  make  a  barrel 
of  standard  solu' 
tion.  Booklet  Free. 


y 


The  (Bterllae  Company 


CRUMB'S  Sti';.. 
STANCHIONS 


AUo  Water  BowU 
LItUr  Carriera 
Feed  Carrier* 
St*«l  Stalls 
Staal  Partitiona 

I    can    SAVE    MONEY    f.r 
yon.      Sand  for  booklat. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

■•I  t,  ParMtvUU.  €•■■. 
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Turn  Roughage  I 
Into  Money 


Sava  the  prica  mt 
Dellingar  haaiaiar 
typ«  mill  IB  OB* 
•  •aton'a  um  Wy 
f  rindini  your  graia 
and  routnagc. 
Any  farm  tractor  or 
15  H.  P.  motor  will 
opcrata  mill. 
^^  No  kniTCt  to  grind. 

No  platca  to   dull.     Practically    aelf-fccding. 
Large  capacity.     Sold  on  guarantee  to  do  the 
work  in  satiataclory  manner  tocuitomcr. 
Write  for  Catalogue 

A.  M.  DELLINGER 
727  N.  Prince  St.  Lancaater,  Pa 


// 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 


in 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

ITe  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Guernseys  —  Jerseys 

A  Specialty 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

For  Bigger  Milk  Producers 
Feed  Cahes  on 

DRY  SKIM  MILK 

Thtre  is  no  substitute  for  milk  in  rnising  gooc 
milk  producers.  St.rt  calves  on  whole  milk 
(•  lanR  ■  gradu  .lly  to  remixed  skim  milk  (<ir\ 
skim  miU  and  water)  whicli  costs  less  th.-n  h  I 
;u  m  ich.  T  en  change  to  grain  mixture,  plui 
dry  skim  milk. 

Dry  skim  milk  gives  vitamins,  proteins  ant 
calcium  .  .  .  :iil  necessary  to  calves.  Dry  skin 
milk  re  luces  digestive  disturbances. 

Write  for  bulletm  301  .  .  .  contains  impor 
tant,  v  ilu  ible  information  on  calf  raising - 
FREEl  Or  send  5()c  for  4-lb.  s ample. 
AMERICAN  DRY  MILK  INSTITUTE. Inc 
160  N.  L*  Salle  St.       Roonn720W        Chicago 


END  SICKNESS 
THIS  NEW  WAY 

No  medicine,  drugs  or  dieting.  Ju8t  a 
liKht,  small,  comfortable  inexpensive  Radio- 
.\rtive  Pad,  worn  on  the  back  by  day 
and  over  the  Btotnach  at  night.  Sold  on  fraa 
trial.  You  can  be  eure  it  is  helping  you  be- 
fore you  buy  it.  Over  150,000  sold  on  this 
I  Ian.  Thousands  have  written  us  that  it 
healed  them  of  Neuritis,  Rheumatism,  High 
l.lood  Pressure,  Constipation.  Nervous  Pros- 
tration. Heart,  Lungs.  Liver.  Kidney  and 
Rindder  trouble,  etc.  No  matter  what  you 
hav«.  tried :  or  what  your  trouble  msy  be, 
try  Degnrn's  Radio-Active  Solar  Pad  at  our 
risk  Write  today  for  FREE  Trial  offer  and 
descriptive  li  vrature.  Radium  Applianca 
Co.,    2611    Bradbury   Bldg..   Los  Angeles,   Oal. 


^J  Quietness  and  convenience  in 

^  PHIUDELPHIA'S  NEW  HOTEL 

THE  KOBERT  MORRIS 

17th  AND  ARCH  STREETS 

Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and 
Nachman  inner  hair  spring 
mattresses. 

Radio    in  Every    Room 

Single  rooms       $3.00       3.50       4.00 
Double  rooms       4.50      5.00      6.00 

LUNCHEON  .60  and  .75 
DINNER  $1.00,  $1.15,    $1.50 


Alfalfa   Hay  For  Sale 

Weights  and  grades  guaranteed. 
Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  delivered 
prices. 

JOHN  DEVLIN  HAY  CO.,  Inc. 

192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Dairy  Cows  Need 

Succulent  Feed  When 

Pasture  is  Poor 

During  the  lute  siininuT  and  fall,  pas- 
tures in  most  sections  are  short  because 
of  dry  weather  and  hecatise  they  are 
grazed  too  closely.  If  there  is  any  grass, 
it  is  not  succulent  and  is  unpalatable. 
Consequently,  cows  will  n  it  consume 
enough    for    high    milk    imxluction. 

Experienced  dairymen  know  that  if  the 
production  of  their  cows  has  decreased 
during  the  hot,  dry  weather  hecause  of 
insufficient  feed,  it  is  diflicidt  and  prac- 
tically imp  ,ssible  to  bring  the  jjnjdut-tion 
back  to  normal  during  that  milking 
period. 

The  summer  silo,  according  to  tlie 
I'nited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  probably  the  best  means  of  sup- 
plementing short,  dried-up  pa.Ktures. 
For  a  herd  of  12  to  20  cows,  a  silo  from 
10  to  12  feet  in  diameter  is  best  suited 
for  this  purpose  because  the  silajie  can 
tl:en  be  fed  out  fast  enough  to  prevent 
spoiling.  If  however,  all  the  silage  is 
not  fed  during  the  summer  it  can  be  fed 
the  following  winter  or  the  next  sum- 
mer. Silage  will  keep  for  several  years. 
Dairymen  frequently  fdl  two  silos,  one 
for  winter  feeding  and  one  for  summer 
use. 

Where  it  is  not  feasible  to  erect  a  silo 
for  summer  feed  the  short  pasture  m;iy 
be  supplemented  by  certain  pasttire  crops 
instead  of  summer  silage.  In  many  sec- 
tions sweet  clover  has  jiroved  very  satis- 
factory for  this  purpose.  It  does  well  at 
this  season  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  a  legume  and  consequently  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  protein.  .Alfalfa 
can  also  be  pastured  at  this  time  and 
will  assist  materially  in  preventing  the 
mid-summer  drop   in    milk   flow. 

Many  combinations  of  legumes,  such 
as  peas,  vetches,  and  soy  beans,  with 
grains,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
and  rye,  can  be  grown  and  fed  green. 
Successive  plantings  of  these  crops  will 
often  provide  succident  feeds  over  an 
extended  period.  Sudan  grass  is  also 
well  suited  for  grazing  purposes  through- 
out the  Central  West. 

In  addition  to  good  pasture  high  pro- 
ducing cows  need  to  be  fed  grain  to  sup- 
ply the  required  nutrients.  Cows  produc- 
ing more  than  20  poimds  of  milk  daily 
should  be  given  1  pound  of  grain  to  each 
4  to  6  pounds  of  milk  produced.  The 
grain  feed  may  be  a  mixture  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat  bran,  or  bar!ey,  and  shotild 
always  be  ground.  For  cows  prod'ic'n.!? 
more  than  35  pounds  of  milk  daily  the 
grain  mixture  should  contain  one  high- 
protein  concentrate,  such  as  the  oil  meals. 


High  Crop  Vahie  of 

Penna.  Farm  Prochicts 

Nine  Pennsylvania  coimties  each  pro- 
duced principal  farm  crops  valued  at 
more  than  $5,000,000  in  1927,  and  only 
eight  produced  less  than  $1,000,000  worth 
of  these  farm  crops,  according  to  the 
btireau  of  Statistics,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment  of   Agriculttire. 

Lancaster  County  produced  almost  as 
much  in  value  of  principal  farm  crops 
as  the  States  of  Delaware  and  Rhode 
Island  combined  and  the  Commonwealth 
as  a  whole  produced  more  in  value  of 
all  farm  crops  than  the  total  of  ten 
states — Arizona,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico, 
Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wy- 
oming. 


Soil  gives  returns  as  well  as  the  bank. 
Spend  a  little  money  to  lime  your  soil 
this  fall  and  collect  your  interest  next 
spring. 


Official  Standards 

Established  for  Cattle 

Classes  and  Grades 

Official  United  States  standards  for 
grades  of  slaughter  cattle,  vealers  and 
siaugliter  calves,  and  veal  and  calf  car- 
casses, have  been  established  by  the 
I  nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  became  effective  July  1,  1928,  under 
an  order  signed  by  Secretary  Jardine. 

Slaugiiter  cattle  are  divided  into  five 
classes — steers,  heifers,  cows,  bulls  and 
stags.  Standards  are  provided  for  sev- 
en grades  in  each  class.  Vealers  and 
slaughter  calves  are  divided  into  three 
classes— steers,  heifers  and  bulls.  The 
same  division  is  made  for  veal  and  calf 
carcasses,  although  in  the  case  of  im- 
mature animals,  sex  condition,  on  which 
t.  e  classes  are  based,  is  relatively  un- 
impc>rtant.  There  are  standards  for  six 
grades  of  vealers  and  slaughter  calves 
as  well  as  for  veal  and  calf  carcasses. 
Weight  segregation  is  also  an  important 
iMiirKct  factor,  and  this  has  been  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the 
various  subdivisions. 

Public  hearings  on  the  classes  and 
grades  of  livestock  and  meats  were  held 
in  numerous  cities  throughout  the 
coimtry  late  in  1925  and  1926,  at  which 
the  sentiment  of  producers,  slaughterers, 
wholesale  and  retail  meat  dealers,  agri- 
cultural college  teachers  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  livestock  and  meat  in- 
dustries was  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  standardized  grades  as  presented. 

The  system  of  standardized  grades 
for  livestock  and  dressed  meats,  of  which 
tlie  grades  for  slaughter  cattle,  vealers 
and  slaughter  calves  and  veal  and  calf 
carcasses  are  a  part,  has  been  used  con- 
tinuously by  the  Hureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  its  wholesale'  livestock 
aiul  meat  market  reporting  service  since 
February,  1917.  The  standard  grades 
for  veal  and  calf  carcasses  have  also 
leen  applied  to  the  grading  of  millions 
of  i)ounds  of  meats  for  Federal  and 
State  institutions  as  well  as  large  com- 
mercial concerns.  Official  standards  or 
grades  of  carcass  beef  were  made  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  1926,  and  have  been  in 
n.se  since  that  time. 


New  Jersey  Market  Reports 
Show  Apple  Sales  on  Farms 

The  rejjorting  of  apple  sales  on  the 
farm  is  a  new  feature  in  market  news 
reporting  which  has  been  started  by  the 
State  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture  through 
its  Hureaus  of  Markets.  This  service 
has  been  inaugurated  to  acquaint  New 
Jersey  farmers  with  the  latest  quota- 
tions and  aid  them  in  obtaining  the  best 
possible  price   for  their  product. 

The  great  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
truck  for  marketing  purposes  has  en- 
abled New  Jersey  growers  to  make  fre- 
quent sales  of  their  apples  on  the  farm 
to  buyers  or  si)eculators  from  nearby 
cities.  This  has  raised  a  problem  in 
some  sections,  particularly  where  apples 
are  more  or  less  of  secondary  interest, 
vlairying  being  paramount,  as  many  of 
the  growers  do  not  know  the  value  of 
their  product  and  buyers  are  quick  to 
lake    advantage    of   these   conditions. 

The  Department  has  endeavored  to 
correct  this  situation  by  obtaining  a 
(biily  report  of  the  actual  sales  of  apples 
at  the  farm  by  leading  growers  who  are 
well  posted  and  who  should  know  what 
the  market  is  for  their  particular  quality, 
grade  and  pack  of  fruit. 


Power  means  ability  to  strive  and  do 
To  gain  it  we  all  must  work, 

D  can  be  had  by  me  or  you, 
But  never  by  those  who  ihirk. 


Once  again 

the  enthusiastic  choice 

of  the 

Inter-State  Milk 

Producers'  Association 


and  once  again 

preparing  to  merit 

that  choice 


The 
Benjamin  Franklin 

Chestnut  at  Ninth  Street 
Philadelphia 


Horace  Leiand  Wiggins 
Managing  Director 


I  liSE  rifOS  CO^lAiMIISlG  OBERCO 

XLofuisM-LMenyman 

\       GVERNSEY  BREEDER, 

\rrvo^  en^jtAjdicA 

\<^iAiUjLrpiJuLma 

OBERCQ 

.ORGANIC^ 

Minerals 


^'THE  BACKBONE   Of  THE  FEED 
POR  COWS  .  HOC8  •  POULTmr 

HK AL'I'II  V,  wt-ll-fonililMinrd  cnwm 
r<-tK<MMj  culvfH.  I  'iilrHK  your  f««d 
conluinH  itlt-nty  of  minrral  matter, 
your<-owH  niUHt  miiIkIfuw  minerals 
fr€>m  their  iMineit  and  tMNiien  for 
milk  pr<Mlurtif>n  and  c-alf  develo|>- 
ment.  .Amr>le  minrraU  in  the  fe<^ 
reMultHinl>etl<-r<-ulveNund  more  milk. 
Our  iMMtkiel,  "IVIineraln  for  Farm 
AnimiiU.'"  lelln  why  mineruU  are 
neieHHary  and  why  OKFKOO  \n  tho 
moMt  e(r<-<ti>e.  di;;«-Hlihle  and  econ- 
omirai  niini-ral  mixture. 

^  rite  for  Free  Itooklei  110 

Fast  Coast  Trading  C*? 

f/O  EaHt  lyomlxjrd  St 
3altimore.    t>f/</ 


FEEDS  COMTAINIWG  OBERCO 


HOLSTEINS 


For  2000  years 
Holsteins  have  been  bred  for 
ruggedness.  They  thrive  in  all 
climates  and  sections  without  es« 
pert  care  and  produce  profitably 
under  varied  conditions. 
Wrice  for  UteratuT* 
ittf  txtmsioH  Strolca 

NOLSTEIN(^FRIESIAN 

A«tociATloa    if    Amiuca 
230  EaM  Ohio  Street         Chica«o,  miaoto 
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De  Laval  Milker 
Profits,  Cleaner 


Users  Are  Making  Greater 
Milk  and  Avoiding  Worry 


Milk 


INTER-STATE 


Produr 


o 


9o/9 


»♦•» 


The  sanitary  design  of  the 
De  Laual  Milk"'  enables  the 
production  of  cleaner  milk 
with  greater  ease  and  cer- 
tainly. The  labor-saoing 
feature  of  the  De  Laoal 
method  of  milking  elimi- 
nates labor  troubles  and 
worry  of  this  kind. 


DE  I.aval  JNIilker  users  invariably  say  that  they 
"—would  never  go  back  to  hand  milking"  or 
"—would  give  up  dairying  if  the  De  Laval  Milker 
could  not  be  used."  A  universal  attitude  such  as  this  is 
not  founded  and  fostered  by  chance.  It  is  based  upon 
years  of  more  than  satisfactory  results  in  the  form  of 
greater  production,  cleaner  milk,  time  and  labor  saved  and 
the  elimination  of  a  major  portion  of  the  care  and  worry 
so  often  experienced  by  dairymen. 

The  great  records  made  by  De  Laval-milked  cows  are 
bits  of  outstanding  evidence  that  the  uniform,  gentle  and 
correct  action  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  does  produce  more 
milk  consistently.  However,  these  records  are  but  the 
highlights  for  the  higher  herd  averages  and  mcreased 
milk  checks  of  thousands  of  dairymen  tell  the  same  story 
in  an  equally  impressive  manner. 

The  necessity  of  producing  cleaner  milk  gains  added 
importance  each  day  that  passes.  INIilk  must  be  cleaner 
and  the  De  Laval  ISIilker  offers  the  ideal  solution  to  this 
problem.  Its  many  exclusive,  sanitary  features  enable 
the  production  of  low  count  milk  with  less  expense  and 
with  greater  ease  and  consistency.  Results  and  years  of 
experience  under  every  possible  condition  prove  this. 

The  banishment  of  worry— the  elimination  of  tha 
ever-growing  and  serious  labor  question  as  it  concerns 
dairy  workers— added  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  dairy- 
ing—these are  other  boons  that  the  De  Laval  Milker 
brings  to  dairymen. 

Write  for  complete  information  or  ask  to  have  a  rep- 
resentative call  at  your  place.     No  obligation. 


Alpha  Exhaust  Water 
Heater 

Provides  a  convenient  and 
economical  means  of  heating 
water  for  washing  milkers. 
Designed  for  use  with  Alpha 
Engines  but  can  be  attached 
to  most  all  engines.  It  is 
,  scientifically  designed  to  ab- 

sorb all  the  exhaust  gases  from  the  engme  to 
heating  purposes  without  mtroducing  back  pres- 
sure. It  holds  3/2  gallons  of  water.  Sold  by 
Authorized  De  Laval  Dealers. 


After  the  milker  is  cleaned  it  can  be  Wt  clean 
until  the  next  milking  by  means  of  the  De  Laval 
Solution  Hack.  This  device  overcomes  any  ob- 
jections heretofore  encountered  in  the  use  ot 
chemical  solutions  for  stenhzing  milkers.     It  h  Is 

the  teat-cups  and  tubes  lull  ot 
solution  and  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  air  pockets. 
With  this  device  the  solution 
can  be  used  but  once  so  it  is 
alwavs  full  strength,  and  since 
the  solution  is  ap])lied  only  to 
the  inside  of  the  rubbers  very 
little  is  recpiired.  Sold  by 
Authorized  De  Laval  Dealers. 
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Twelfth  Annual  Meeting 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc. 

r'niiau.eipiiici,  j:ct« 

At  no  previous  meeting  of  the  membership  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  Inc.,  was  the  attendance,  both  on  the  part  of  accredited  delegates 
(f  from  Local  Units,  as  large  or  the  representation  of  the  individual  membershi])  so 
numerous  as  that  attending  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  organization, 
held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
November  22nd  and  23rd,  1928. 

It  was  a  highly  representative  gathering  of  the  membership  and  included 
delegates  and   members  from  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,   Maryland,   New  Jersey, 


_^x    xweltth  Year 

By  H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  President 

T        i  CM        A    -      Ti/r?ll_    T> 1 ^^>     \ ^^X^l-l^^      ¥-»  ^ 

As  one  year  follows  another  in  the  history  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  there  are  two  accomplishments  that  stand  out  so  boldly  that  now 
they  have  received  national  and  even  international  recognition. 

One  of  these  is  the  very  narrow  "spread"  or  margin  between  the  price  to  the 
farmer  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  Philadelphia  and  other  markets  in  this 
territory. 

The  other  feature  is  the  demonstration  of  a  successful  quality  control  program 
based  on  regulations  established  by  the  industry  itself  and  carried  into  effect  bv 
the  Quality  Control  Department  of  the  Dairy  Council. 


WHERE  OUR  MILK  COMES  FROM      Q 


Intcr-StQtc  production  by  mileage   zones 


» 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

165  Broadway,  New  York 

600  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 

(  Milker       n 
Please  send  me,  without  obhgation,      J  Separator  □ 
full  information  on  (^  (check  which) 


« 
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Delaware  and  West  Virginia.  Fully  twice  as  many  official  delegates,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  attended  the  meeting  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of 
the  Association.  The  Thursday  morning  session  was  of  an  executive  nature. 
It  was  opened  with  an  address  by  Michael  C.  Guglio,  Assistant  Director,  Philadel- 
phia Department  oi  Public  Health,  who  in  the  name  of  that  Department  welcomed 
the  delegates  and  members  to  Philadelphia. 

The  meeting  was  officially  opened  by  H.  D.  Allebach,  president,  and  a  call  for 
the  meeting  was  read  by  the  secretary.  Following  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  previous  annual  meeting  the  president  announcd  the  appointment  of  the 
following  general  committees. 

Nomination  G)nunittee 

W.   O.   Sumner,   Chester  County,  Pa.,   Chairman 
P.  M.   Marvel,  Talbot  County,  Md. 
Wm.  Miller,  Montgomery  Coimty,  Pa. 

(Continued  on  page  9) 


Low  "Spread" 

In  these  days  when  there  is  so  much  said  about  rising  costs  of  distributing 
farm  products  to  consumers,  an  example  of  a  comparatively  narrow  margin  or 
'"spread"  between  the  price  to  the  farmer  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  of 
extreme  interest  and  importance.  It  has  been  done,  first,  by  a  close  study  of  all 
tlic  factors  Involved.  Then  by  the  application  of  sound  business  principles,  absolute 
f.iirness  and  integrity,  and  a  co-ordinated  effort  of  the  producers'  organization  and 
tiie  distril)utors  to  eliminate  not  only  all  unnecessary  costs  but  expensive  com- 
l^ctition  and  other  abuses  which  are  prone  to  grow  up  in  any  unregulated  industry. 
'J'he  factors  involved  have  been  outlined  many  times.  Among  them  are  high 
quartage  load  per  wagon,  interested  co-operation  of  milk  salesnien,  equal  price  to 
all  buyers  for  milk  of  the  same  quality  under  similar  conditions,  and  utilization 
of  all  equipment,  country  and  city,  to  approximately  full  capacity. 

Quality  Improvement  "Work 
When  four  years  ago  we  started  out  on  a  campaign  to  improve  sanitary  con- 
ditions on  the  farms  and  in  the   milk  plants  of  this  territory  so  that  eventually 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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December,  1928 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

By  R.   W.   BALDERSTON,   Executive  Secretary 


The  year  eiidinp  October  Slst,  1928,  is  in.irkecl  in  the  annals  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Council  by  a  nunibrr  of  significant  developments  in  the 
organization's  activities  to  increase  consumption  of  milk  and  its  i)rnducts.  Out- 
standing among  these  developments  may  be  enumerated:  The  service  to  milk 
dealers  llirough  scliools  for  salesmen;  increased  facilities  for  co-cperating  with  rural 
groups  in  arranging  programs;  and  the  replacing  of  temporary  permits  with  per- 
manent ones  as  well  as  in  further  standardizing  tlie  regular  work  in  nutrition  and 
food  selection. 

Scheduling  a  Year  Ahead 

The  advance  scheduling  of  tlie  Dairy  Council's  school  programs  exceed  the 
previous  year's  record.  During  tiie  month  of  June,  ninety  percent  of  tlie  I'iiiladel- 
phia  i)iiblic  schools  requested  tiiat  dales  be  reserved  for  them  on  our  schedule  for 
192S-2!>.  Practically  all  available  time  f(»r  stories  and  i)lays  through  the  entire 
school  year  was  engaged  before  the  school's  year  oju-ned.  Due  t(»  the  tremendous 
deman(i  for  Dairy  Council  programs  it  w^is  ni-cessary  to  liniil  the  amount  of  time 
given  any  single  school,  by  the  Health  Dramatic  Departriunt,  i»  the  presentation  of 
two  stories  and  one  play. 

Developing  the  Rural  Program 

Siiecial  attentittn  has  been  given  the  dcvclo])ment  of  educational  programs  for 
rural  groups.  .Mend)ers  of  the  Dairy  Council  staff  have  been  assigned  to  this  jdrise 
(•f  the  work  in  ortler  that  careful  consideration  might  he  given  each  reci'.iest  for 
material.  To  increase  our  facilities  for  serving  these  groups,  a  twelve-iiage  bo;  klet, 
"Suggested  Programs  for  Uural  Ciroujjs,"  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  after  January  1st,  1928.  This  booklet,  as  indicated  by  its  title,  will 
l)rovide  a  variety  of  suggestions  for  arranging  ])rograms  for  \arious  schcol  grades, 
Granges,  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  the  like.  Material  listed  in  these  pro- 
grams is  described  in  full,  and  can  be  secured  from  the  Dairy  Council, 

Dramatizing  a  Rural  Message 

Three  years  ago,  the  Dairy  Council  after  considerable  study  evolved  a  country 
program  which,  it  is  believed,  would  be  an  aid  in  .securing  tie  attendance  of  the 
dairymen  at  its  country  meetings.  The  plan  i)roved  a  successful  one  and  has  been 
continued  since  that  time.  During  the  latter  end  of  the  fiscal  year  preparations 
were  completed  for  a  new  play,  replacing  "Judge  for  Yourself,"  which  has  been  shown 
at  meetings  throughout  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed.  The  new  play  "What's  the 
l?ig  Idea?"  with  a  new  message,  stresses  the  need  of  organization  among  farmers. 
it  will  be  shown  in  co-operation  with  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
at  meetings  in  various  points  in  the  territory. 

Permanent  Permits 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Directors  of  the  Dairy  Council  passed  a  resolution 
which  required  that  every  farmer  hold  a  permanent  permit  by  June  1st,  1928,  show- 
ing that  his  dairy  had  passed  inspection.  Immediate  plans  were  made  to  handle 
requests  for  inspection  of  those  dairies  operating  on  temporary  permits.  Practically 
all  the  dairymen  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  were  in  possession  of  their  perman- 
ent permits  by  June  1st.  Those  who  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  shipping  by 
reason  of  not  having  permanent  permits  were,  for  the  most  part,  back  in  the  market 
by  June  15th.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
United  States  that  all  the  dairymen  sujiplying  one  of  the  largest  markets  in  the 
country  have  completed  the  job  of  meeting  self-imposed  regulations  providing  for 
sanitary  conditions  of  their  dairies. 

Barn  Inspection  G)de 

A  new  tyi^e  of  inspection  blank  has  been  arranged  to  supply  more  specific 
information  and  to  simplify  the  work  of  the  inspector.  Experts  who  have  observed 
this  new  system  feel  it  is  a  decided  advance  in  record  keeping. 

Survey  of  Milk  Service 

During  the  year  a  survey  was  made  by  the  Dairy  Council  of  the  milk  service  in 
tie  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  exclusive  of  school  cafeterias.  In  the  115  schools 
visited  there  were  97  offering  milk  service.  Of  the  97  there  were  Iti  which  served 
only  kindergarten,  orthopaedic,  or  nutrition  classes.  Among  the  08  .schools  rejiort- 
ing  the  quantity  of  milk  sold  daily  the  average  sale  amounted  io  77.8  one-half  pints. 

The  methods  of  service  were  by  janitor,  school  lunch  room,  boys  and  girls  or 
milk  wagon  drivers.  There  were  U  sch(M)ls  reporting  a  profit  nn  milk  sales  which 
v.'as  invested  in:   service  equipment,  school  funds,  crackers  and  straws,  janitor,  or 

free  milk  for  needy  children.  .  .  ,     ^     .     ,   ^         *  i  i-  u        u 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  schw)ls  which  desired  to  establish  milk 
service,  but  had  encountered  local  obstacles,  the  Dairy  Council  offered  to  assume 
expenses  in  such  instances  for  ice,  straws,  and  some  other  overhead  charges.  A 
number  of  schools  readily  acceiited  this  opi)ortunity  and  are  now  selling  milk  to 
the  children  on  a  non-jjrofit  basis. 

Milk  Plants  and  Schools 

This  year  has  seen  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  availing  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  offered  by  many  milk  jdants,  for  the  children  to  study  at 
first  hand  the  present-day  methods  of  preparing  milk  for  distribution.  In  response 
to  a  request  from  a  member  of  a  board  of  education  for  literature  adapted  for  study 
by  class-rooms,  following  a  milk  plant  tour,  the  Dairy  Council  has  prepared  '"Milk— 
From  P'arm  to  Refrigerator."  This  leaflet  (of  which  forty-one  thousand  pieces  have 
been  distributed  since  September,)  outlines  the  various  pro;esses  and  safeguards 
in  any  modern  milk  plant. 

''Early  Birds'* 

A  new  educational  motion  picture  film  "Early  Birds,"  has  been  produced  for  the 
Dairy  Council  and  is  now  l)eing  sb.own  in  Philadelphia  and  in  theatres  in  neigh- 
boring cities.  T!»is  fdm,  based  on  the  adventures  of  the  new  milk  wagon  driver  in 
the  play  'Til  Tell  the  World,"  is  suitable  for  any  audience.  It  contains  a  direct 
message  to  home-keepers  on  the  need  of  proper  care  of  the  morning's  order  of  milk 

-"4-H  aub**  Activities 

llural  4-11  Club  work  formed  one  of  the  important  activities  through  the  sum- 
mer months      A  member  of  the  Dairy  Council  staff  was  assigned  to  this  field,  and 
"nducted  courses  in  foods,  and  health  dramatics  for  1800  boys  and  girls  between 
the  aires  of  12  and  18.     As  a  result,  80  clubs  with  an  average  membership  of  from 
t\venty"to  forty  members  will  be  using  Council  material  throughout  this  year. 

A  Cafeteria  Project 

A  cafeteria  project,  launched  in  September  by  the  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council, 
U  to  be  conducted  throughout  the  .school  year  in  the  Smedley  Junior  High  School 
Chester    Pa      This  project  will  act  as  a  laboratory  experiment  to  determine  what 
effect— if  any— salesmanship  and  surroundings  have  upon  the  popularity  of  dairy 


jiroducts,  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  school  cafeteria.  As  tliere  is  no  knowledge  of 
such  a  test  having  previously  been  made,  the  results  will,  we  believe,  be  highly 
significant. 

Direct  Microscopic  Bacteria  Counting  During  the  Fiscal  Year 

Some  research  work  has  been  conducted  with  a  view  of  determining  the  value 
of  direct  microscopic  bacteria  control  as  a  means  of  improving  the  market  ;nilk 
sui)i)ly.  More  than  5000  bacteria  determinations  have  been  made  as  part  of  this 
research  investigation.  It  is  expected  that  at  some  future  time  standards  may  be 
established  for  the  bacteria  content  in  market  milk. 

The  Sante  Qub  Idea 

Scarcely  a  year  ago  the  first  Health  Dramatic  Saute  Club  had  its  inception  in  a 
Piiiladel])hia  School,  suggested  and  sponsored  by  the  Dairy  Council.  The  program 
of  this  Club  consisted  i)ractically  entirely  of  Dairy  Council  dramatics.  There  are  ^ 
now  six  of  the  Sante  Dramatic  Clubs"  in  existence  in  various  high  schools  of 
l'hiiade]])hia.  The  rai)id  sjiread  of  the  Sante  Club  idea  would  indicate  the  i)tissibility 
that  this  has  been  the  beginning  of  a  new  type  of  organization  in  high  schools, 
\i  liicli  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  health  dramatics. 

Consultant  Service 

More  and  more  the  Dairy  Council  is  becoming  a  clearing  house  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  health  teaching  material.  This  has  been  evidenced  in  the  consultint  serviee 
which  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  year's  work.  Teachers  and  executives 
have  come  to  the  Council  in  increasing  numl)ers  f«)r  teaching  aid  in  health  education 
material.  An  example  of  this  is  shown  in  the  meeting  of  the  nurses  of  the  Phila- 
delphia i)ublic  schools,  held  in  this  organization's  offices  for  a  demonstration  in  the 
use  of  Dairy  Council  material. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  has  asked  that  a  course  of  twenty-two  lessons 
on  the  relation  of  foods  to  health  be  given  to  all  their  supervisors,  who  will  in  turn 
repeat  the  course  to  their  women  employees. 

School  for  Milk  Salesmen 

A  school  for  milk  salesmen  has  been  another  experiment.  It  is  being  conducted 
for  three  contributing  members  of  the  Dairy  C<)uncil.  The  purpose  of  such  a  school 
is  to  increase  milk  sales  by  training  salesmen  in  salesmanship,  modern  safeguards  in 
milk  production,  and  the  nutritional  value  of  the  product.  The  course  of  twelve 
meetings  as  conducted  by  the  Dairy  Council  at  present  includes  such  subjects  as 
"The  Milk  Salesman  and  His  Job,"  "Preparing  Milk  for  the  Consumer,"  "What  a 
Milk  Salesman  Should  Know,"  "Milk  and  Its  Uses  in  the  Home,"  and  the  "Prin- 
ciples of  Salesmanship." 

The  educational  play,  "I'll  Tell  the  World,"  which  was  developed  by  the  Dairy 
Council  as  a  means  to  stimulate  higher  standards  and  better  methods  among  milk 
salesmen  has  been  presented  to  the  employees  of  thirteen  dairies  in  Philadelphia, 
Reading,  Wilmington  and  Audubon,  with  an  estimated  attendance  of  (i,980. 

''Tooting  Our  Own  Horn** 

Beginning  this  present  month  with  the  new  Dairy  Council  year,  news  and  in- 
formation concerning  the  organization's  activities  will  be  sent  out  in  a  four-page 
bi-monthly  publication,  "Tooting  Our  Own  Horn."  This  illustrated  leaflet  will 
enable  the  Council  to  report  its  work  in  a  more  readable  way  and  in  more  detail  to 
those  who  are  interested. 

The  Coming  Year 

The  Dairy  Council's  Annual  Meeting  occurs  in  December  this  year,  so  plans 
for  its  activities  for  another  year  must  needs  be  discussed  and  approved  by  the 
new  Board  of  Directors,  which  will  be  elected  at  that  time.  Routine  work  under 
way  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  organization's  activities  would  be  largely 
centered  on  the  following  projects: 

1.  The  further  development  through  co-operation  with  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and  other  agencies  in  educational  work  among 
producers. 

2.  At  least  a  limited  use  of  direct  bacteria  count  as  an  aid  in  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  cleanliness  and  promi)t  cooling  of  the  milk  supply  of  dealers, 
co-operating  with  the  Quality  Control  Department. 

3.  Some  experimental  work  in  neighborhood  cooking  demonstrations  such 
as  are  proving  unusually  successful  in  the  work  of  the  English  Milk  Publicity 
Council. 

4.  Improvement  of  our  .service  to  milk  dealers  in  co-operation  with  their 
milk  salesmen. 

5.  Further  standardization  of  our  service  to  school  teachers  and  other 
educational  agencies  with  the  prei)aration  and  distribution  of  nutritional  and 
other    material. 

(5.  The  development  of  health  dramatic  work  along  service  lines  with 
particular  reference  to  such  matters  as  free  dramatics  and  the  use  of  health 
I)lays  for  special  occasions,  such  as  parent-teachers'  meetings. 

7.  F'urther  develojiment  of  a  nutritional  service,  when  requested,  to  such 
organizations  as  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  and  others  which  have  their  own  health 
educational  departments. 

It  is  evident  that  as  the  general  public  becomes  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  fundamental  importance  of  nutrition  in  a  national  health  i)ropram,  that  the 
eiiqihasis  on  the  fundamental  importance  of  milk  as  a  food  stands  out  more  clearly. 
Perhaps  the  Dairy  Council  needs,  in  the  future,  not  so  much  to  stimulate  an  interest 
in  health  matters',  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  special- 
ized information  with  respect  to  the  field  of  nutrition,  and,  in  the  field  of  nutrition, 
to  the  subject  of  milk  itself. 
Statistics— November  J,  1927  to  October  3J,  J928 

The  following  statistics  show  the  departmental  activities  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairv  Council  over  a  period  of  a  year,  ending  October  31st.  The 
books  of  the  organization  have  been  audited  by  McOee,  Fleisher  &  Company  and 
are  available  for  inspection  at  the  offices,  219  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CONTROL  DEPARTMENT 

No.  Inspections— (54   Plant   Inspections)    i'^'qIJ 

No.  Sediment  Tests   '^ 

No.  Meetings   °? 

Reels  Movies   

Attendance   oqi  i^n 

Miles  Traveled    oni 

No.  Man  Days,  Fairs  and  Exhibits   ^"J 

Methylene  Blue  Tests  --  Y* 

Bacteria  Tests— (Direct  Count  at  3«  Plants)   ♦668  samples 

There  are  approximately  20,000  dairies  under  inspection. 

(Continued  on  paife  16) 
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REPORT  OF  FIELD  AND  TEST  DEPARTMENT 


By  F.  M.  TWINING 


We  are  able  to  report  for  1928,  as  we 
did  for  1927,  a  continuation  of  our  reg- 
ii!  ir  program  of  service  and  a  constantly 
„,.,,wing  demand  from  Inter-State  Milk 
I'roducers'  Association  members  for  the 
ipaiiy  types  of  special  services  which  the 
f;,  Id  men    are    able    to    render. 

PERSONNEL 
There  has  been  but  one  change  in  our 
....rw.mnel  during  the  past  year.  The 
L.rage  length  of  service  of  the  nine 
x,):n  of  the  department  is  now  4J  years. 
AH  the  men  of  the  department  are  farm 
ryised  and  farm  trained,  and  all  have 
{^  1  technical  training  in  milk  production. 
TiKse  experienced  men  are  located  in 
various  parts  of  our  territory,  ready 
at  all  times  to  take  care  of  any  difficul- 
ti.s  that  may  arise  and  to  relieve  the 
constantly  increasing  demands  on  the 
oUiccrs   of   the    Association. 

REGULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Oieck  Testing:— 

i;ighty-five  thousand,  five  hundred, 
seventy-seven  (86,577)  milk  plant  tests 
w(  re  made  during  the  year.  There  are, 
at  this  time,  one  hundred,  fifty-four 
(ir,t)  milk  plants  in  the  territory  be- 
longing to  cooperating  dealers  at  which 
re^rular  check-ups  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  There  were  eight 
hundred,  seventy-four  (874)  test  correc- 
tions made  during  the  year,  or  about 
one  \)er  cent. 
New  Membership  Contracts: — 

Nine  hundred,  fifty-two  (952)  new 
meiidiership  contracts  were  secured  by 
fuUhnen  between  November  1,  1927  and 
November  1,  1928.  The  number  of  cows 
signed  by  these  contracts  was  six  thous- 
and and  fifty  (6060),  an  average  of  6.4 
cows  for  each  member. 

Farm  Visits: — 

We  made  altogether  four  thousand, 
six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  (4,699) 
farm  visits  during  the  year,  of  which 
one  thousand,  eight  hundred,  sixty-two 
(1,H62)  or  40%  were  visits  to  old  mem- 
bers to  assist  with  individual  problems 
of  production,  butter  fat  percentages, 
adjustments,  etc.  The  other  two  thou- 
sand, eight  hundred,  thirty-seven  (2,837) 
visits  were  made  to  non-member  pro- 
ducers to  solicit  their  membership  in 
the  Association. 

Transfers : — 

The  Fieldmen  reported  to  the  office 
and  records  departments  during  the 
year,  the  names  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight  (348)  old  members  who  had 
changed  dealers  at  some  previous  time 
without  notifying  the  Association.    Un- 

Css  a  constant  watch  is  maintained,  many 
.embers  who  change  buyers  do  not  re- 
ceive the  services  provided  for  their 
iieneftt  because  they  neglect  to  notify 
tlu!  Association  of  having  made  the 
change. 

Prevention  of  Waste  in  Milk  Transpor- 
tation:— 
While  checking  on  the  buyers  in  the 
interest  of  the  Association  members,  we 
constantly  find  instances  where  members, 
themselves,  fall  down  on  some  detail  of 
management    or    precaution,    the    effect 
of   which    results    in    their    not   getting 
maximum   payments    for   their   product. 
The    constantly    increasing    distances 
that    milk    is    being   hauled,    makes    the 
problem  of  preventing  loss  in  shipment 
relatively    greater,    but    the    fact    that 
Inter-State    Fieldmen    constantly   watch 
for  and  prevent  various  sources  of  loss 


which  are  often  overlooked  by  both  pro- 
ducers and  buyers,  saves  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  to  members  of  this  As- 
sociation. 

We  have  cautioned  members  so  often 
against  permitting  the  cream  of  milk  in 
transportation  to  churn  into  butter  that 
it  would  seem  utterly  useless  to  ever 
have  to  mention  the  subject  again,  but 
to  fail  to  do  so  would  permit  a  tremend- 

(lUA    waaic. 

Another  typical  instance  of  waste  pre- 
vention occurred  last  winter  when  a 
group  of  members  were  found,  unknow- 
ingly, contributing  to  their  own  losses 
by  delivering  milk  to  road  platforms  in 
the  evenings  and  allowing  it  to  be  ex- 
posed all  night  in  extremely  cold  wea- 
ther. This  milk  reached  its  destination 
in  such  a  frozen  condition  that  it  could 
not  be  accurately  weighed  nor  could 
representative  samples  be  taken  for 
butter  fat  analysis. 

A  special  article  dealing  with  this 
subject  of  preventing  waste  between  the 
time  milk  is  produced  at  the  farm  and 
the  time  it  is  delivered  to  the  buyer  was 


producers  of  butter  fat  have  been  elim- 
inated from  the  herds  of  members.  One 
particularly  striking  example  of  the  in- 
fluence of  one  low  testing  cow  on  the 
whole  herd  of  otherwise  high  producers 
is   shown   an  engraving  on  this  page. 

This  herd  of  seven  cows  produced  in 
seven  days  1,386.5  pounds  of  milk  and 
69,858  pounds  of  butter  fat.  The  aver- 
age  percentage  of  butter   fat  produced 
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butter  fat  of  six  of  those  seven  cows 
was  4.9%.  The  test  of  the  milk  of  the 
one  cow  responsible  for  reducing  the 
average  of  the  whole  herd  six-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  (6  of  1%)  was  only 
2.35%.  In  another  member's  herd  a 
cow  was  found  whose  milk  only  tested 
1.9%   butter   fat. 

Without  going  into  a  discussion  of 
the  relative  net  returns  from  the  pro- 
duction of  high  or  low  testing  milk,  it 
is  at  least  desirable  for  producers  to 
know  which  cows  are  responsible  for 
either  increasing  or  decreasing  the  av- 
erage percentage  of  butter  fat  of  the 
herd,  particularly  is  this  true  where  pro- 


KNOW  YOUR  COWS 

In  a  typical  herd  of  7  covs  during  a  7  day  test  period  — 
#1.2.3,4,5,6   produced  vhile  #7  produced  and  the  entire  herd  produced 

1061.4  Ibj  milk         52.9  lb.  bf.  325  1b  m>lk  7  lb  bC  -1366  lb  mJU  39  9lbbf 
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Average  Test 
4.9EX 


Average  Test 
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Average  Test 
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One  lov  testing  cov  brought  the  herd  test  dovn  .6  (<^% 
and  resulted  in  a  24  cent  reduction  in  price  of  the  entire  herd  output. 

(Test,  of  .ample,  taken  over  a  7  day  period   are   only' of  value   to   determlnelthe 
^        .yer*«e  te.t  at  «,me  .hort  time  period.    To  find  the  true  production  of 
the  herd,  Mmple.  .hould  cover  a  12  month  period.) 


prepared  and  printed  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  "Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Re- 
view." 

From  our  observation  of  the  improved 
condition  in  which  milk  arrives  at  plants 
and  from  the  interest  shown  by  members 
in  preventing  transportation  losses,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  now,  much  less 
waste  than  formerly,  but  nevertheless, 
much  more  than  there  should  be,  as 
proper  methods  of  prevention  "cost  little 
but  save  much." 

Special  Test  Investigation:— 

Three  special  test  investigations  were 
made  during  the  year.  In  each  case  a 
fteldman  was  placed  at  the  milk  plant 
under    investigation    for    a    half-month 

period. 

One  such  investigation  discovered  the 
condition  just  mentioned,  of  milk  being 
allowed  to  freeze  and  another  resulted 
in  having  a  particular  type  of  weigh 
tank  condemmed. 

Herd  Testing:— 

Many  producers  who  are  not  taking 
advantage  of  regularly  organized  Cow 
Testing  Associations,  or  in  whose  lo- 
calities none  are  available,  apply  to  this 
department  to  test  out  the  butter  fat 
yields  of  the  individual  cows  of  their 
herds.  We  thus  tested  out  four  thous- 
and nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  (4,936) 
cow's  in  four  hundred  and  forty  (440) 
herds   during  the  past  year. 

In    this    way    many    abnormally    low 


ducers  are  attempting  to  produce  "A" 
or  some  special  grade  of  milk  which 
requires  that  a  minimum  percentage  of 
butter  fat  be  maintained  in  order  to 
secure  extra  premiums. 

HERD  IMPROVEMENT  ASSO- 
CIATIONS 


The  very  apparent  need  for  conduct- 
ing herd  tests  over  a  long  time  period 
has   influenced   this   department  on   sev- 
eral   occasions    in   lending   assistance   in 
diflferent  parts  of  our  territory,  to  the 
development  of  herd  improvement  work, 
under  what  is   commonly  known   as  the 
Cow  Testing  Association  Plan.    The  need 
for    more    Herd    Improvement   work    is 
very  apparent  by  comparison  of  the  av- 
erage yield  of  all  the  cows  of  the  United 
States  which  is  four  thousand,  five  hund- 
red   (4,500)    pounds    of   milk   per   year, 
with   the   average   yield   of   all   cows   in 
the   Cow   Testing   Asociations   which   is 
seven  thousand    (7,000)   pounds  of  milk 
per  year.    The   increase  in  economy  of 
production   of    dairy    cows    giving   7,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  year  as  against  those 
giving  4,600   pounds  per   year,  is   indi- 
cated   by    computations    made    by    the 
United    States    Department   of   Agricul- 
ture covering  thousands  of  records  that 
the    cost    of    milk    production    with    the 
former   are   40c   per   100   pounds   lower 
or  nearly  Ic  per  quart. 

The  possibilities  of  increasing  the  av- 
erage herd  production  of  both  milk  and 


butter  fat,  and  of  decreasing  the  cost 
of  production  of  those  products  through 
such  methods  is  sliown  by  study  of  any 
Herd  Improvement  records.  Very  sat- 
isfactory results  have  followed  wherever 
this  work  has  been  seriously  carried  out, 
year  after  year. 

Denmark,  Switzerland  and  the  Neth- 
erlands furnish  the  best  examples  of 
dairy  herd  improvement,  the  average 
production  per  cow  of  those  three  coun- 
tries is  three  thousand,  two  hundred 
(3,200)  pounds  of  milk  per  year  higher 
than  the  present  average  in  this  country. 
Denmark  was  the  first  to  take  up  herd 
improvement  work,  which  they  started 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Between 
1897  and  1911,  a  period  of  14  years  that 
country  raised  its  average  production 
per  cow,  two  thousand  (2,000)  pounds  of 
milk  and  the  average  percentage  of  but- 
ter fat,  I  of  1%. 

The    average    production    per    cow    of 
the    whole    United    States    in    1917    was 
only     three     thousand,     seven     hundred 
(3,700)    pounds   of   milk   per   year.     By 
1925    this    had    been    increased    to    four 
thousand,  five  hundred    (4,500)    pounds. 
In    the    state    of    Pennsylvania,    Herd 
Improvement  work  was  started  in  1910. 
The  average  production  per  cow  of  the 
herds   in   the   Improvement   Associations 
has  steadily   increased,  year   after  year. 
By    1920    there    were    ninety-four    (94) 
herds    having    an    average    yearly    pro- 
duction   of    over    three    hundred    (300) 
pounds    of    butter    fat.     By    1924,   three 
hundred    and    one    (301)    herds,   and    in 
1927,   three   hundred    and    seventy-seven 
(377)   herds,  and  the  average  milk  pro- 
duction per  cow  has  been  raised  to  over 
ten    thousand    (10,000)    pounds    of   milk 
per    year.     Wisconsin,    since    1910,    the 
greatest   dairy   state   in   the    Union,  has 
the  greatest  number  of  Herd  Improve- 
ment  Associations,    (over   160)    also  the 
highest  average  production  per  cow,  and 
shows  the  lowest  average  cost  of  produc- 
ing 100  pounds  of  milk. 

There  are  many  sections  of  the  Inter- 
State  territory  in  need  of  a  practical, 
inexpensive  method  of  getting  this  val- 
uable work  started.  Since  1924,  we 
have  been  experimenting  with  various 
methods  of  enabling  Inter-State  mem- 
bers to  determine  which  were  their  high 
producing    and    whicli    were    their    low 

producing  cows. 

With    the    assistance    of    the    County 
Agents   in   each   case,   a   modified   Herd 
Improvement  Plan  has  been  tried  out  at 
Nassau,    Delaware,   and   Princess    Anne, 
Maryland.        In    1927    this    department 
helped  organize  a  modified  plan  in  Lan- 
caster  County,  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
direction  of  County  Agent,  F.  S.  Bucher. 
This  has  proved  very  successful.     Thirty- 
one  Lancaster  County  Dairymen  finished 
the  first  year's  work  and  thirty  of  them 
immediately  signed  up  for  another  year, 
and  in  addition,  forty-two  new  members 
started   the    work.    The   cost   of   opera- 
tion  was    10c   per   cow   per   month   last 
year,  and  will  be  lie  per  cow  per  month 
this  year. 

Under  this  plan  each  member  pur- 
chases about  $3.50  worth  of  equipment 
and  a  set  of  milk  scales,  and  takes  his 
own  samples  for  butter  fat  analysis. 
A  local  man  is  employed  as  many  days 
per  month  as  may  be  necessary  to  do 
the  testing  and  figure  out  the  cost  of 
feed. 


(Continued  on  page  12) 
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The  twclftli  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
ter-State Milk  Troducers'  Association 
was  an  uiitstanding  success.  It  was  a 
true  meeting  of  the  memliership  body, 
either  in  person  or  l)y  accredited  dele- 
gates  from    member   Local   Units. 

At  its  business  sessions  there  w.-is  a 
frank  inter-change  of  opinions  on  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  organization  i)olicies 
and  tlie  officers  and  directors  of  the  as- 
sociation feel  that  their  program,  in  the 
l)ast,  as  well  as  for  the  future,  has  had 
every  assurance  for  its  continuance. 

These  meetings  presented  an  opor- 
tunity  for  the  presentation  of  prol)lems, 
b\  the  mendtershii)  at  large,  which  may 
be  thoroughly  discussed  and  acted  upon 
so  that  the  future  program  of  the  organ- 
ization may  be  in  ftdl  accord  and  f  ,r  the 
be.st  interests  of  the  membcrshij)  and  for 
the  industry  on  tlie  whole. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Heview,  we  are  presenting,  as  far  as 
pcssible.  an  outline  of  the  various  events 
of  the  12th  annual  meeting.  It  will  be 
of  especial  interest  to  our  membershii) 
to  read  these  rejmrts  and  to  hear  the 
perstnal  rej)orts  of  tlieir  delegates  at  the 
next  meeting  of  their  Local  LTnits. 

President  Allebacii's  annual  rejiort 
presents  a  very  complete  i)5cture  of  the 
year's  work  of  the  association,  and  we 
commend  its  carefid  study.  It  is  printv'd 
in  this  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Re- 
view. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  ass  ;ciati<m 
was  of  special  interest.  The  Philadel- 
l>hia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  directed 
the  entertainment  features,  presenting 
some  of  its  newest  educational  develop- 
ments' This  program  was  offered  for 
the  amu.sement  and  edification  of  the 
producers,  distributors  and  the  consum- 
ing pid)lic. 


The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  has  again  completed  a  very  suc- 
cessful year,  the  eighth  since  its  organ- 
ization. Its  formal  annual  report  j^re- 
sented  by  its  secretary,  Robert  W.  Bald- 
erston;  outlines  in  detail  the  past  year's 
activities.  It  portrays  the  full  scope  of 
its  work  during  the  year  as  well  as  pro- 
posed programs  for  the  future. 

During  the  past  year  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  non- 
profit corporation.  This  change  in  or- 
ganization is  in  line  with  modern  business 
I)ractice  and  serves  to  clarify  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Council  to  the  Inter-State 


.Milk  I'roduccrs'  Ass(;ci  ition,  itself  an 
incorptjratcd  organization  and  with  other 
artiratt'tl    interests. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  secretary's 
rejjort,  piM)Iished  in  this  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Iteview  will  be  well 
worth   every    readers    attention. 


The  Dairy   Farmer 

of  the  Future 

The  dairy  farmer  of  the  future  will 
own   a  modern   farm   home.     He  will  be 
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well-bred  dairy  cattle,  which  will  be  fed 
largely  from  luxuriant,  home-grown 
crops,  raised  on  well-tilled  fertile  soil. 
In  short,  the  dairy  farmer  of  the  future 
will  know  how  to  live  better  and  will 
live  up  to  the  best  that  he  knows.  That 
is  the  prophecy  of  J.  C.  McDowell,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  United 
States    Department    of    Agriculture. 

"The  dairy  farmer  of  today  is  pro- 
gressive," he  says,  "but  in  many  cases 
he  is  passively  progressive.  He  knows 
what  to  do  but  does  not  always  do  it. 
The  farmer  of  the  future  will  never 
allow  one  cow  to  eat  uj>  the  profits  an- 
other cow  is  making.  He  will  allow 
only  high-producing  and  profitable  dairy 
cows  on   his  fertile   farm. 

"At  the  present  time  the  average  dairy 
herd  produces  about  IHO  pounds  of  but- 
terfat  a  year  j>er  cow.  The  time  will 
come  when  our  dairy  herds  will  double 
that  production.  This,  however,  will  not 
result  in  overproduction  of  dairy  ])rod 
ucts,  because  we  shall  then  keep  fewer 
and  better  cows.  By  doubling  the  aver- 
age production  per  cow,  it  is  possible  to 
triple  the  average  inccmie  over  cost  of 
feed.  Thus  the  dairy  farmer  will  make 
more   money. 

"But  why  do  dairy  farmers  want  more 
money?  They  want  it  in  order  that 
they  and  their  families  may  have  a  bet- 
ter living,  which  includes  better  homes 
and  better  schools.  The  time  is  coming 
when  our  dairy  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies are  going  to  have  not  only  a  good 
living  and  the  advantages  of  the  open 
country  but  also  many  of  the  opportu- 
nities and  conveniences  that  are  now  en- 
joyed by  the  people  of  the  cities." 


Bovine  TB  Reduced 

Throughout  Xation 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  bovine 
tuberculosis  eradication  campaign  11 
years  ago,  the  degree  of  infection 
throughout  the  nation  has  been  reduced 
from  four  to  two  per  cent,  according  to 
the    Federal    Government. 

On  October  1,  there  were  528  modi- 
fied accredited  counties,  22,059,281  cat- 
tle under  supervision,  and  2,.'i03,40G  head 
awaiting  the  tuberculin  test  in  the 
United  States. 

Pennsylvania,  with  It,  ranks  thirteenth 
among  all  the  states  in  number  of  mod- 
ified accredited  counties,  and  eleventh 
in    number   of    cattle   under   supervision. 

North  Carolina  is  the  first  state  to 
complete  the  tuberculin  testing  of  all 
cattle.  Every  county  in  that  State  is 
now  classed  as  a  "modified  accredited 
area"  which  means  that  bovine  tuber- 
culosis has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The  amount 
of  tuberculosis  infection  in  the  State 
was  slight,  making  it  possible  to  proceed 
with  the  work  more  rapidly  than  in 
sections  where  the  disease  is  more  wide- 
spread. 


Uncle  Ab  says  it  is  as  easy  to  make 
work  a  pleasure  as  it  is  to  think  of  it 
as   a   burden. 


Market  Conditions 


H.  D.   ALLEBACH 


The  removal  of  the  suri)lus  schedule 
of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  during 
NoNcniher  (as  was  noted  in  the  No- 
vemi)er  issue  of  the  "Milk  Producers' 
Review")  and  which  will  also  api)ly 
(luring  the  month  of  Decend)er,  1928, 
gives  our  producers  a  chance  to  increase 
tlieir  i)roduction  in  both  these  months 
at  full  basic  prices.     This  is  a  material 
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will  be  paid  basic  prices  for  all  tie 
milk  they  produce. 

'I'his  increase  in  production,  we  be- 
lieve, can  be  done  by  exercising  better 
care  in  managing  tlie  present  dairy  herd 
inasmuch  as  the  price  of  fresh  cows  has 
been  ranging  at  too  high  a  figure  to 
in. luce  producers  to  greatly  incre  se  tlieir 
niimliers   of  fresh  cows. 

'I'he  market  situation  throughout  the 
month  has  shown  varying  characteris- 
tics. For  instance,  in  some  sec! ions 
outside  of  the  Inter-State  territory, 
there  has  been  temporarily  a  decided 
shortage,  and  in  others,  at  the  same 
time,  there  was  a  marked  surplus  above 
immediate  consuming  needs.  Within 
the  Inter-State  territory,  the  sui)ply  and 
demand  have  been  well  balanced  on  tlie 
whole.  A  few  .sections  re])ort  tempt  r- 
ary  shortages  and  others  have  had  siir- 
jiluscs  which  have  been  used  to  help 
out  a  temi)orary  shortage. 

It  is  extremely  difficidt  at  tins  time 
to  make  any  jirediction  for  the  future 
with  respect  to  the  sup])ly  and  demand 
of  fluid  milk.  The  butter  market  also 
is  in  a  sensitive  condition.  Chan.xes  in 
the  market  for  dairy  cattle  will  affect 
the  situation.  So  will  variations  in  the 
price  of  dairy  feeds.  In  fact  the  whole 
situation  is  complicated  by  so  many  im- 
stable  factors,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
any  estimate  with  respect  to  the  future. 

Ncvember  Milk  Prices 

All  milk  shipped  to  cooperating  buyers 
under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  plan  will 
be  paid  for  at  Basic  prices.  The  pay- 
ment of  milk  on  a  surplus  basis  has, 
during  November  and  December  192H, 
been   eliminated. 

Grade  B,  market  milk,  three  percent 
butter  fat  content,  delivered  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia,  during  November  is 
(juotcd  at  $3.29  per  hundred  pounds. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  membership  work,  for  tlie 
month  of  October,  1928. 

No.  Tests  Made   7622 

No.  Plants  Investigated..  64 
No.  Membership  Calls...  122 
No.  New  Members 

Signed  65 

No.  Cows  Signed    379 

No.  Transfers   Made    17 

No.  Meetings  Attended  .  29 
No.   Attending  Meetings     644 


Serves  Two  Purposes 

Milk  testing  not  only  eliminates  the 
unprofitable  cow  from  the  dairy  herd, 
but  also  serves  as  a  guide  in  the  selec- 
tion of  breeding  stock,  say  State  Col- 
lege specialists. 


The  j)rice  of  basic  milk  (basic  quantity 
average)  three  jier  cent  hutterfat  con- 
tent, delivered  at  Receiving  Stations  in 
the  51  (iO  mile  zone,  during  November, 
is  quoted  at  $2.71  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  usual  hutterfat  diiferentials  and 
freight  rate  variations  applying  at  other 
mileage  jjoints  in  the  territory,  are  shown 
by  quotations  on  page  5,  of  this  issue  of 
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November  Butter  Market 

Early  in  the  month  there  was  a  defin- 
ite nervous  tendency  in  the  market  not- 
withstanding an  apparent  confidence  in 
the  situation.  As  the  month  advanced 
this  nervous  tendency  gradually  wore  ^ 
ai though  buying  was  more  of  the  hand 
to  mouth  order.  There  has  been  a  dis- 
position to  market  storage  stocks  in 
competition  with  fresh  butter.  This 
has  been  particularly  true  in  the  lower 
grades  although  some  high  grade  butt.-r 
was   also   moved. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  month  there 
was  a  definite  upturn  in  prices.  The 
last  week  showed  an  upturn  of  1^ 
cents  and  the  feeling  was  decidedly 
strong. 

There  has  been  but  little  movement 
in  foreign  butter.  One  large  block  from 
New  Zealand  due  to  arrive  about  De- 
cember 15th  is  being  shipped  on  option- 
able  bill   of  lading. 

The  statistical  situation  during  the 
month  has  been  comparatively  good. 
Holdings  of  storage  butter  on  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1928,  aggregated  105,904,000 
pounds,  as  compared  to  118,679,000 
pounds  one  month  ago.  This  represents 
a  decrease  of  12,775,000  pounds  and  a  five 
year  average  105,191,000  pounds.  The 
statistical  j)osition  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever, had  but  little  effect  on  the  market. 

The  market  for  92  score  butter,  solid 
pack,  New  York  City,  o])ened  at  49 
cents.  Prices  gradually  moved  upward 
reaching  50^  cents  at  mid  month.  A 
5  of  a  cent  drop  followed  but  it  ap- 
peared to  be  but  temporary,  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  steady  ujiward  tendency, 
with  the  market  or  the  month  elosin.;? 
at  52  cents. 

There  being  no  milk  sold  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia market  at  the  surplus  price  the 
necessity  of  quoting  such  price  for  No- 
vember  is  eliminated. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  I  n  t  e  r- 
State     Dairy     Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
for  the  month  of  October,  1928. 

No.  Inspections  Made   ...3.'J08 

Sediment  Tests    172 

No.  Permanent  Permits 

Issued     176 

No.  Temporary  Permits 
Issued    144 

No.   Meetings  Held    2 

Attendance    678 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 

(Plants)     11 

No.   Miles  Traveled    20380 

During  the  month  .38  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lation.s — 15  dairies  were  reinstated 
before  the  month  was   up. 

To  date  118,599  farm  inspections 
have  been   made. 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

The  prices  quoted  below,  are  those  to  bo  paid  for  "U"  milk  by  all  cooperUinR  dealers 
for  shipment  durinR  the  month  of  November,  1928.  At  a  conference  held  on  November  5th, 
1928,  between  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association  inid  the  cooperating  dealers,  it 
was  agreed  that  all  milk  purchased  during  the  months  of  .November  and  December.  1928, 
should  be  paid  for  at  full  basic  prices.  Surplus  prices  therefore,  do  not-  apply  during  those 
two  months.  .   , 

The  following  quotations  are  based  on  3  percent  hutterfat  content  milk  and  a  differential 
of  4  cents  for  each  tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down,  and  are 
for   all   railroad   points.    (    Inland   stations    carry   differentials   subject   to   local   arrangements). 

INTEE-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'   ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  if  is  net  to  the.  producers  and  th_it 
all  buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the 
following  contributions  and  payments:  .        „  .,  j      z..^,/  *   \      * 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-Stafe  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (4G%  quarts)  ol 
nil   rni^^\r   r\ytrnh<tt,oi\    from    nnv   nroHucer   at   Drives    listed   hereon. 

(2)  "  To  the  Inter-Slate  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (46%  quarts)  ol 
all  milk   bought  from  members  of  said   Association. 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46y2  quarts)  of 
all   milk    bought   from    other   producers   at  prices   listed   hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  receipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  for  improvements  and 
stabilization  of  markets  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 


BASIC  PRICE 
November 
r.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
Per 
100   lbs. 
.3.29 
3.31 
3.33 
3.35 
3.37 
3.39 
3.41 
3.43 
3.45 
3.47 
3.49 
3.51 
3.53 
3.55 
3.57 
3.59 
3.(51 
3.f)3 
3.65 
3.67 
3.69 
3.71 
3.73 
3.75 
8.77 
3.79 
3.81 
3.88 
8.85 
3.87 
3.89 
3.91 
3.93 
8.95 
3.97 
8.99 
4.01 
4.03 
4.05 
4.07 
4.09 
When    milk    is   not    lasted   the   price   f.   o.  b 
Philadelphia   is   8   cents  per  quart. 


Test 
Per   cent 
3. 

;!.()5 

.•!.l 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

•A   ^ 

3.85 

:!.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4  1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.*J5 

4.3 

4  35 

4.4 

4.45 

4,5 

4  55 

4  6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4  9 

4.95 

5 


Price 
Per   Qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.0 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
H.6 
8.65 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 

3  per  cent  butter  fat  content 

Receivinir 
F.O.H  Phila 
quarts 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 


1927 
April 
May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
Xoveniber 
December 
1928 
.January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Sfptember 
October 
November 


station  50  mile 
zone  per  cwt 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 


7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 


2  71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 


C 


1 

S 

8 

5 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


NOVEMBER  BITTTER  PRICES 
92   Score,   Solid  Pack 
Philadelphia     New  York 


60 
SO 

50V4 

51 
61 
61 

51% 

51% 

51% 

51% 

51% 

51% 

51 

51»^ 

51% 

51'^ 

511/i 

51 ';4 

52 

52 '/6 

68 

68 

68 

68 


49 

49 

491^ 

50 

50 

50 

50% 

50% 

50% 

50% 

50% 

50% 

50 

50^/4 

50 '/^ 

50% 

50% 

51 

51 

51% 

63 

63 

63 

63 


Chicago 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

48 

48 

48 

48% 

48% 

47% 

48% 

49 

48% 

40 

49% 

49«4 

40% 

40% 

49% 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50% 


Many  farmers  are  putting  ventilating 
systems  in  their  dairy  stables  now,  as 
fresh  air  of  the  right  temperature  is 
necessary  for  healthy  stock. 


BASIC  PRICE 

November 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 
Quotations   are  at   railroad  points.      Inland 
stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 
arrangements. 

Prices    are    loss    freight  and    receiving   sta- 
tion  charges. 

Freight  Rates  Price 


Mi 

es 

100   lbs. 

3(^„   mi  k 

1    to 

10   incl. 

.268 

$2.79 

11    to 

20      '• 

.283 

2.77 

21    to 

30      " 

.303 

2.75 

31    to 

40      " 

3.13 

2.74 

41    to 

50      " 

.333 

2.72 

51    to 

60      " 

.343 

2.71 

61    to 

70      " 

.364 

2.69 

71    to 

80      " 

.374 

2.68 

81    to 

90      " 

.389 

2.67 

91    to 

100      •' 

.399 

2.66 

101    to 

110      " 

.414 

2.64 

111    to 

120      »' 

.424 

2.63 

lUl    to 

130      " 

.434 

2.62 

1:1    to 

140      " 

.450 

2.61 

141    to 

150      " 

.460 

2.60 

151    to 

1 60      " 

.475 

2.r)S 

Kil    to 

170      " 

.480 

2.5S 

171    to 

IHO      " 

.490 

2.57 

181    to 

190      " 

..505 

2.55 

191    to 

200      •' 

.510 

2.55 

201    fo 

210      " 

.520 

2.54 

?n  to 

220      " 

.535 

2  52 

'221    to 

2  30      " 

.540 

2.52 

231    to 

240      " 

.550 

2.51 

241    to 

250      " 

.556 

2.50 

251    to 

260      " 

.566 

2.49 

201    to 

170      " 

.576 

2.4S 

•J71    to 

•J,«<0       " 

.581 

2.4S 

281    to 

290      " 

.596 

2.40 

291    to 

300      " 

.600 

2.46 

DECEMBER  PRICES 

Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'    Asociation 
Incor|)orated 
All  milk    bought     by    coopera- 
ting dealers  will  be  paid  for  dur- 
ing the  months  of  November  and 
December,  1928,  at  full  Basic  Price. 
During  tiiese  two  montlis  all  sur- 
I)lus  milk  prices  will  be  eliminated. 
This   will    have    no   effect   on   tlie 
method      of     establisliing      Basic 
Quantities    for    1929,    which    pro- 
gram will  be  continued  as  hereto- 
fore announced. 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 

4'}^  at  all  Receiving  Stiitions 


1927 
May 
•lune 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
'i.lv 
Aucrnst 
Si'i  t ember 
October 
November 


Class  I 
207 
2.01 
1.98 
1.97 
2.17 
2.30 
2.43 
2.46 

2.34 
2.21 
2.35 
2.17 
2.13 
2.09 
!».12 
2.20 
2.31 
2.26 


Class  II 
1.72 
1.67 


1.27 
1.83 
1.06 
1.80 
1.77 
1.73 


Cooperative  Members 

Meet  at  State  College 

The  third  annual  Cooperative  Con- 
ference at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege came  to  a  close  November  9  after 
an  interesting  two-day  session  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  problems  vitally 
affecting  cooperative  enterprises  in  the 
state. 

The  conference  received  the  report  of 
a  comm  ttee  appointed  a  year  ago  to 
draft  amendments  to  the  State  Cooper- 
ative Act.  W.  S.  Wise,  Meadville,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  other 
members  were  Charles  H.  Hays,  North 
East;  Robert  F.  Brinton,  West  Chester; 
John  Arnold,  Clearfield,  and  George 
Stuart,    Harrisburg. 

I..  S.  Hurbert,  of  the  bureau  of  agri- 
cultural economics  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  addressed 
the  conference  on  "Permanent  Capital 
and  Operating  Funds"  and  "Some  of 
the   Legal    Phases    of   Cooperatives." 

Discussion  of  capital  stock  attracted 
considerable  attention  with  Herbert  C. 
liarker.  West  Chester;  F.  O.  Kuhns, 
Wysox,  and  W.  H.  Hoffman,  Glenville, 
telling  why  it  is  desirable  and  S.  H. 
Manon,  Marion;  L.  P.  Satterthwaite, 
Newton,  and  L.  M.  Paschall,  West  Ches- 
ter, explaining   why   it   is   undesirable. 

J.  K.  Stern,  of  the  college  department 
of  agricultural  economies,  presented  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  Pennsylvania  co- 
operatives made  during  the  past  year, 
and  E.  L.  Moffitt,  farm  management  ex- 
tension specialist,  explained  "The  Re- 
lation of  Cooperative  Movement  to  Farm 
Management  Problems."  Roy  F.  Berg- 
eng.sen,  Boston,  .Mas.sachusetts,  made 
an  address  on  "Cooperative  Credit 
l^nions." 


{}flstepn^talcs  f\ipmeps'  Exchange 


Milk  Samples — Penna. 

Farm  Products  Show 

Have  you  had  your  instructions  re- 
garding entries  for  tlie  Milk  Exhibit,  at 
tlie  coming  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products 
Show? 

These  milk  samjiles  should  reach 
Harrisburg  not  later  than  January  18th, 
1929. 

Entry  blanks  and  general  detailed 
information  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Market  Milk  Division  of  tlie 
P^xtension  Department,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  the  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  Flint  Building,  Philadelphia,  or 
your  own  county  agent- 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 
Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  St.. 
PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

ReixresentinK  over  21  000  Diiiry  Farm- 
ers    in     fhe     Philadelphia     Milk     Shed. 

OFFICERS 

II.   D.   Allebach,   President 

Frederick    Shanjrle.    Vice    President 

H.  W.  Raiders' on    Secretary 

I.   R.   Zollers     Asst.   Secretary 

Robert    F.    Brinton,    Treasurer 

F.   M.  Twininjr    Asst.   Treisurer 
Board  of  Directors 

H  D  Allebach,  Trappo  Montgomery 
Co..   Pa. 

S.  K.  Andrews.  Hurlock.  Dorchester 
Co..    Md. 

J.  H.  Bennetch.  Sheridan.  R.  D..  Leb- 
anon   Co..    Pa. 

Ira  J.  Book,  S'rasburg,  Lancaster  Ci., 
Pa. 

Robert  F.  Brinton.  West  Chester, 
Chester  Co.,   Pa. 

E.  11.  Donovan.  Brenford.  Kent  Co- 
Del. 

E.  Nelson    James,    Rising    Sun,    Cecil 

Co..  Md. 

J.  W.  Keith.  Centerville,  Queen  Annes 
Co..    Md. 

H.  I.  Lauver.  Port  Royal,  .Juniata  Co., 
Pa. 

S.  Blaine  Lehman.  Chambersburg,  R. 
D..    Franklin    Co.     Pa. 

A.  R.   Marvel.   Easton,  Talbot  Co..  Md. 

I.  V.  Otto  Carlisle  R.  D.,  Cumber- 
land Co..  Pa. 

J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  York.  York  County, 
Pa. 

C.  F.  Preston,  Nottingham.  R.  D., 
Chester   Co..    Pa. 

Albert    Sarig.    Bowers.    Berks    Co.,    Pa. 

John  Carv.'l.  Sitton,  Kennedyville, 
Kent   Co.,    Md. 

Frederick  Shanjile,  Trenton,  R.  D.. 
Mercer  Co.    N.  J. 

C.  C.  Tnllman,' Columbus.  Burlington 
Co.N.   J. 

R.  T.  Tussey.  Hollidaysburg,  Blair 
Co..   Pa. 

Harry  B.  Stewart  Alexandria.  Hunt- 
ingdon  Co.,  Pa. 

S.  U.  Troutman  Bedford.  R.  D..  Bed- 
ford  Co..    Pa. 

F.  M.   Twining,    Newtown.   Bucks   Co., 

Pa. 
F.  P.  Willits,  Ward.  Del.  Co..  Pa. 
A    B.   Waddington,   Woodstown.   Salem 

Co..   N.   J. 


A  successful  club  boy  said,  "Learn- 
ing to  keep  records  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  to  me."  Some 
of  the  rest  of  us  might  profit  by  this 
remark. 


IS  IT  SAFE  TO 

SWITCH 

RATIONS? 

extension  .service  feeding  authority 
if  he  thought  the  belief  sound  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  switch  from  one 
manufactured     ration     to     anotlier. 
The    authority    replied    that    it    all 
depends  on  the  rations  involved  and 
in  the  way  the  switch  is  made.      He 
went    on    the    sliow    that    if    grain 
rations    are    composed    of    quality 
ingredients   appealing   to   the    taste 
of    the    stock    for    which    they    are 
intended    and     are     mixed    in    the 
right    proportion,    it    is    safe   to    go 
from  one  to  the  other  merely  blend- 
ing the  two  for  a  time  to  eliminate 
the   slight  danger   of  throwing   the 
animals  or  birds  off  their  feed  by 
the  change. 

Asked  how  fast  the  change  should 
be  made,  he  said,  "If  you  are 
switching  from  a  superior  to  an  in- 
ferior mixture,  the  slower  the  bet- 
ter— take  as  long  as  you  possibly 
can.  If  you  switch  from  an  in- 
ferior to  a  superior  mixture,  the 
quicker  you  effect  the  complete 
change  the  better — a  day  or  two 
at  most." 

Eastern    States    feeds    are    com- 
posed   entirely    of    top    quality    in- 
gredients which  are  extremely  pal- 
atable to  the   stock    for   which    the 
mixtures    are    blended.     The    pro- 
portion of  ingredients  in  each  mix- 
ture is  determined  by  feed  author- 
ities   in    the    states    served    by    the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange, 
the  men  trained  by  education   and 
experience  on  this  technical  subject 
who  are  devoting  their  entire  time 
to  serving  the    interests   of   feeders 
in     their     respective     states.     Such 
feeds  can  be  turned  to  with  safety 
and  profit,  and  scores  of  dairymen 
and    poultrymen    are    switching    to 
Eastern  States  rations  every  month 
and    are    proving    on    their   several 
farms  that  it  pays  to  do  so. 

No  farm  is  too  small  and  none 
too  large  to  benefit  from  Eastern 
States  service.  If  you  also  are 
thinking  of  trying  the  service  which 
thousands  are  endorsing  with  their 
patronage,  write  the  office. 

Eastern  S^^^  f\iFmcps*  Exchange 

A   non-stock,   non-profit  organization, 

owned  and  controlled   by    the 

farmers  it   serves 

HEADQUARTERS 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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OUR  TWELFTH  YEAR 

By  H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  President 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

(Continued    from    pape    1) 


(•'.cry  fanner  and  every  milk  i)lant  would  have  a  i)erinanent  Dairy  Council  permit, 
tiun;  were  many  who  said  tiiat  it  could  not  be  done  or  that  it  would  take  ten 
>cars  to  «ffcct  the  cliauKcs  which  were  included  in  the  regulations  adopted.  On 
.lime  l.st,  1!»2S,  ail  milk  producers  supplyinj;  our  co-operating  dealers  had  permanent 
j'(  rmils  and  the  dealers"  i,>lants  had  also  been  approved.  'I'his  is  a  unique  accom- 
l;lishmcnt  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  has  not  been  successfully  carried 
out  anywiicre  else  in  the  world.     It  is  receiving  recognition  as  an  example  of  what 

Production  Control 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  last  Institute  of  Cooperation  there  was 
none  that  was  recognized  as  of  more  importance  to  the  successful  operation  of  a 
co-operative  than  that  of  production  control.  As  representative  of  organization 
after  organization  presented  its  plans,  i)roblems  and  accomplishments  to  the  In- 
stitute, it  was  evident  that  the  cause  of  many  discouraging  embarrassments  and 
I).;rtial  or  complete  failures  in  the  co-operative  movement  has  been  that  of  inability 
t(»  kee])  the  su])ply  of  the  i)roduct  in  line  with  the  market  needs.  This  was  true 
of  the  organized  producers  of  si)ecial  crops,  such  as  are  grown  in  California,  or  the 
more  general  farm  products.  Examples  can  be  pointed  out  witliin  the  dairy  groups 
themselves.  'I'herefore  all  were  vitally  interested  in  efforts  of  the  "Inter-State" 
and  other  tmits  of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation  to  relate 
jiioduction  to  demand  through  such  arrangements  as  our  own  Philadelphia  Selling 
Plan. 

Philadelphia  Selling  Plan 
This  plan  was  adopted  in  1919.  Changes  in  this  plan  have  been  made  in  order 
to  meet  the  market  needs  for  fluid  milk  within  our  territory.  We  have  thus  far 
held  to  the  production  made  in  October,  November  and  December  as  a  basis  of 
working  out  our  plan.  Last  year  we  took  the  average  of  two  years  production  to 
get  the  basic  amount  for  1928  sales.  This  year  we  are  adding  another  year,  taking 
the  average  of  three  years.  This  plan  has  been  explained  in  the  "Review"  and  at 
l)ractically  all  our  meetings.  For  1929  we  will  use  the  basic  amount  on  which  you 
v.ere  paid  during  1927;  tlie  average  production  Jnade  in  October,  November  and 
December  of  1927;  and  the  average  i)roduction  of  October,  November  and  December, 
192H.  The  sum  of  these  three  figures  divided  by  three  will  be  your  basic  for  1929 
sales.  This  i)lan  we  believe  is  a  fair  one  both  to  the  producer  and  the  buyer.  It 
j»revents  anyone  from  increasing  his  herd  so  far  as  to  break  the  market  in  any  one 


Our  average  surplus  price  for  four  i)er  cent  milk  for  1928  was  $2,783.     This 
represents    an    increase    over    1927    of   $0.().'53    i)er    hundred    jjounds.      This    increase 
reflects  the  more  favorable  conditions  in  the  butter  market. 

Average  Weighted  Price 
On  page  8  you  will  find  a  table  which  presents  the  i)rice  in  effect  numth  by 
month,  during  1928,  on  all  classes  of  milk.    This  shows  us  that  the  aver;ige  weighted 

*»r!Ce  for   "B"    milk   F.    O     ^*     Phihirlplnhiji    fur   tlip  entire   year   is   .'j?H..5(j9.       At    iiresent 

we  are  selling  within  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  as  "A"  and  "AA"  milk,  about 
.'JO  per  cent  of  all  milk  produced.  It  is  hard  to  get  exact  data  as  to  just  how  much 
bonus  is  paid  for  this  class  of  milk  but  we  feel  safe  in  stating  that  we  could  add 
at  least  $.15  per  hundred  pounds  to  our  weighted  average  i)rice  to  cover  such 
bonuses,  making  our  estimated  weighted  average  price  amount  to  $3,719  per  hun- 
dred pounds. 

This  price,  as  I  am  quoting  it,  is  the  price  that  is  net  to  the  jirodiicer  but  ia 
order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  price  figured  on  in  other  markets  we  should  add  to  this 
v'i.02  per  hundred  pounds  paid  by  members  to  the  Association  as  commission  and 
{■•.01  per  hundred  pounds  paid  to  the  educational  fund  of  the  Philadeli)hi  i  Inler- 
Slate  Dairy  Council.  This  would  give  us  a  gross  price  of  $3,749  for  milk  testing 
four  per  cent. 

Production 
Our  production  during  1928  has  been  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  1927  and 
1926.  And  this  has  been  done  in  the  face  of  a  rising  cost  of  cattle.  Many  thousand 
cattle  have  been  taken  out  of  our  territory  on  account  of  reaction  to  the  tuberculin 
test.  Your  association  has  handled,  during  the  past  fiscal  year  798,3(i8,228  i)oimds 
oi  milk.  The  amount  of  money  paid  our  members  computed  on  a  weighted  "B" 
price  was  $28,493,762.06  or  $2,915,513.78  in  excess  of  that  returned  to  them  in  1927. 

Where  Our  Milk  Comes  From 
In  my  report  last  year  I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  remarkable  changes  in 
the  seasonal  variation  of  production  which  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
operation  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan.  These  changes  were  illustrated  by 
charts  which  I  believe  proved  interesting  to  our  members.  A  chart  which  we  have 
prepared  this  year  is  designed  to  illustrate  to  you  the  extent  and  nature  of  tlie 
territory  in  which  the  Inter-State  plan  operates  and  from  which  our  supply  of 
milk  is  drawn. 


The  Following  Table  Presents  in  Detail  the  Prices  in  Effect,  Month  by  Month,  During  1928  on  the  Various  Classes 
OF  Milk: 

Table  I  MILK  PRICES— PER  100  LBS.— 4%  B.  F. 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  October  31.  1928 
Source: — Price  Lists  Issued  by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc. 


BASIC  PRICES                        1 

SURPLUS  PRICES 

JURHLUS 

Date  of 

Issue 

Period 

TO  Which 

Applicable 

F.  0.  B. 
Phila. 

F.  0.  B. 

51-60  Mi. 

Period 

TO  Which 

Applicable 

First  Surplus                   Second  5 

F.  0.  B. 

Phila. 

F.  0.  B. 
Rec.  Sta. 

F.  0.  B. 
Phila. 

F.  0.  B. 
Rec.  Sta. 

Oct.  28,  1927 

Nov.,  1927 

$3.69 

$3.11 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Nov.  29,  1927 

Dec,  1927 

3.69 

3.11 

Nov.,  1927 

$2.91 

$2.34 

(a) 

{a) 

Dec.  28,  1927 

Jan.,  1928 

3.69 

3.11 

Dec,  1927 

3.03 

2.46 

{a) 

(a) 

Jan.  28,  1928 

Feb.,  1928 

3.69 

3.11 

Jan.,  1928 

2.92 

2.34 

$2.52 

$1.94 

Feb.  28,  1928 

Mar.,  1928 

3.69 

3.11 

Feb.,  1928 

2.78 

2.21 

2.41 

1.83 

Mar.  28,  1928 

Apr.,  1928 

3.69 

3.11 

Mar.,  1928 

2.93 

2.35 

2.53 

1.96 

Apr.  28,  1928 

May,  1928 

3.69 

3.11 

Apr.,  1928 

2.75 

2.17 

2.38 

1.80 

May  28,  1928 

Jun.,  1928 

3.69 

3.11 

May,  1928 

2.71 

2.13 

2.35 

1.77 

Jun.  28,  1928 

Jul.,  1928 

3.69 

3.11 

Jun.,  1928 

2.66 

2.09 

2.31 

1.73 

Jul.  28,  1928 

Aug.,  1928 

3.69 

3.11 

Jul.,  1928 

2.70 

2.12 

ia) 

(a) 

Aug.  28,  1928 

Sep.,  1928 

3.69 

3.11 

Aug.,  1928 

2.78 

2.20 

GO 

(a) 

Sep.  28,  1928 

4  Oct.,  1928 

3.69 

3.11 

Sep.,  1928 

2.88 

2.31 

ia) 

(a) 

Oct.  29.  1928 

^     

.... 

.... 

Oct.,  1928 

2.83 

2.26 

{a) 

(«) 

Note: — {a) — No  Second.Surplus  Prices  in  effect  in  months  of  July,  August,  September,  October,  November  and  December. 


year,  yet  it  also  prevents  anyone  from  establishing  an  abnormally  low  basic  through 
(ilsadvantageous  conditions  in  any  one  year.  Special  arrangements  have  been  made 
covering  all  producers,  having  had  on  an  initial  test  of  their  herds  for  tuberculosis 
(luring  1927-1928. 

Basic  Milk  Price 

When  your  association  was  first  organized,  little  did  we  realize  that  the  price 
of  milk,  for  the  basic  amount  would  be  maintained  at  one  level  during  all 
seasons  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  two  years.  The  price  for  basic  milk  to 
our  members  is  $3.69  per  hundred  pounds  for  four  percent  milk  F.O.B.  Philadelphia. 
This  price  was  agreed  upon  on  September  16,  1926,  and  has  not  been  changed  since 
that  time. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  at  receiving  stations  in  the  51-60  mile  zone  is  $3.11 
per  hundred  pounds  for  four  percent  milk,  being  subject  as  heretofore  to  a  deduc- 
tiftn  of  $.5755  per  hundred  pounds  from  the  F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  price,  to  cover 
freight  and  station  operating  charges.   (See  Table  above) 

Surplus  Prices 

This  is  the  second  fiscal  year  that  surplus  prices  have  been  paid  throughout  the 
twelve  months.  It  was  found  necessary  because  of  the  apparent  desire  of  the  pro- 
ducer to  increase  his  production  during  the  three  last  months  of  the  year,  the  pro- 
(liiction  •»f  which  is  used  to  help  establish  the  basic  amount  for  the  following  year. 
Hj'  using  the  surplus  price  during  the  entire  twelve  months  we  believe  that  we  are 
again  establishing  a  more  nearly  uniform  production  than  we  have  had  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years. 


The  chart  (see  page  1)  presents  in  map  form  the  states  of  Penn.sylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Virginia-  Around  Philadelphia,  as  the 
chief  market  in  the  Inter-State  territory,  mileage  zones  have  been  traced,  indie  iting  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  divisions  in  our  territory  according  to  the  price  zones  in 
which  the  various  country  plants  are  located.  No  eflPort  should  be  made  to  interpret 
these  zone  lines  as  depicting  actual  mileages  from  Philadelphia.  They  are  rather 
price  zones  determined  by  freight  rates  necessary  to  transport  to  Philadelphia  milk 
delivered  to  plants  in  these  various  zones.  Some  secondary  markets,  such  as  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  Altoona,  Pa.,  are  shown  together 
with  secondary  lines  roughly  outlining  the  production  areas  delivering  to  ti.e.se 
markets. 

Our  members  will  be  interested  in  locating  their  respective  home  areas  on  this 
chart  and  comparing  these  with  the  remainder  of  the  Inter-St.ite  territory.  I  would 
like  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  the  relatively  heavy  volume  of  milk  still 
produced  within  the  limits  accessible  to  direct  delivery  to  F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
market  points. 

Reference  to  Table  III,  (see  page  8)  reveals  that  practically  53%  (62.9)  of  the 
total  production  of  milk  on  the  Inter-State  plan  is  produced  within  a  60  mile  radius 
of  Philadelphia.  The  inclusion  of  the  next  ten  mile  zone  brings  the  production  so 
situated  roughly  up  to  60%  (59.6)  of  the  entire  Inter-State  supply. 

Table  III  presents  in  detail,  zone  by  zone,  data  covering  the  fi.scal  year  en.ling 
October  31,  1928.  This  table  in  connection  with  the  chart  will  enable  each  member 
here  today  to  study  for  himself  not  only  his  local  areas  but  th'^  Inter-State  territory 
as  a  whole.     Such  study  should  not  fail  to  Impress  each   one  with  the  fact  that 

(Oontinaed  on  page  8) 
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Pennsylvania  State 

Farm  Products  Show  to 

be  Largest  in  History 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
s(iuare  feet  of  floor  space,  30,000  more 
than  in  any  previous  year,  are  under 
contract  for  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show  to  be  held  in  Har- 
rishurg,    January    22,    23,    24,    and    25. 

These  greatly  enlarged  housing  facil- 
ities will  make  it  possible  to  provide 
the  most  attractive  and  best  arranged 
wniter  farm  exiiii>iiioii  liml  nnS  ever 
been  held  in  the  Conunonwealth,  accord- 
ing to  the   Show   management. 

Several  new  features  including  a  dis- 
play of  vegetables  and  a  home  eco- 
nomics department  will  be  seen  in  this— 
the  thirteenth  annual  show,  and  plans 
have  been  made  to  enlarge  all  former 
departments. 

Extensive  Dairy  Display 
This  year  for  the  first  time  the  dis- 
plays of  milk  and  butter,  dairy  cattle, 
dairy  equipment  and  dairy  supplies  will 
be  combined  in  a  joint  exhibit,  to  be 
located  in  the  Shaffer  Building,  50-80 
South  Cameron  street.  Because  of  in- 
ade<iuate  floor  space  in  the  past,  it  was 
necessary  to  separate  these  features, 
making  each  less  effective.  A  portion 
of  the  DeSota  Building,  near  the  Shaffer 
liuilding,  may  also  be  used  this  year  for 
the  judging  and  sale   of  dairy  cattle. 

The  horticultural,  potato,  vegetable, 
corn  and  small  grains  exhibits  along  with 
the  educational  displays  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  and  the  De:;artments 
of  the  State  Ciovernment  will  be  located 
in  the  Shaffer  Building  where  ample 
aeconunodations    arc    available. 

The  jwultry  show,  with  double  the 
floor  space  of  a  year  ago,  will  be  staged 
in  the  Vance  Build  ng  (Down  Town 
(Jarnge)  at  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
Outstanding  features  of  this  Show  wi  1 
he  the  displays  arranged  by  tlie  Ancona, 
Cornish  and  Rhode  Island  Bed  State 
breed    meets. 

Only  two  floors  of  the  Publicaticms 
Building  (Emerson-Bartingham)  will  be 
used  for  show  purposes  this  year.  The 
first  floor  will  hou.se  the  heavy  line  of 
farm  implements  and  machinery  while 
the  second  floor  will  contain  the  egg, 
tobacco,  apiary,  maple  products,  home 
economics   and  electrical   displays. 

The  livestock  exhibits  will  also  be  con- 
veniently aiul  adecpiately  i)rovided  for. 
The  baby  beef  entries,  numbering  ap- 
proximately 100,  will  be  housed  in  the 
Federal  Truck  Building  at  45  North 
Cameron  Street,  with  the  show  and  sales 
ring  along  with  the  swine  show  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Inez  Building  at  38 
North  Cameron  Street.  The  second 
floor  of  the  Inez  Building  will  be  u.sed 
for  the  wool  and  lamb  show. 


South  Jersey  Guernsey 
Chih  Ilohl  Annual  Banquet 

Some  two  hundred  members  and 
gutsts  of  the  South  Jersey  Guernsey 
Club  participated  in  its  second  annual 
banquet,  held  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  Thurs- 
day, November  8th.  There  was  an  out- 
standing representation  of  breeders  of 
the  Guernsey  cow  throughout  the 
southern    section    of   the    state. 

"William  H.  Chew  was  toastmaster 
and  addresses  were  made  by  William  N. 
Nolton,  secretary  of  the  Club;  M.  M. 
Hollingsworth,  secretary  of  the  National 
Guernsey  Breeders'  Association;  R.  G. 
Connelly  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Ex- 
tension Service;  M.  T.  Phiilips  of  Pom- 
eroy,  Penn.,  and  Judge  John  B.  Kates 
of  Camden  County,  N.  J. 


or  Equip  Ang  FannBuildiiig 

k    Get  Our  Free  Book 


Jamesway 


DON'T  spend  a  dollar  for  plans,  material  or 
equipment  for  any  farm  building  until  you 
send  for  our  free  book  and  see  how  Jamesway 
helps  farmers  everywhere  solve  their  building 
problems.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are 
planning  to  build,  remodel,  ventilate  or  equip  a 
cow  barn,  hog  house  or  poultry  house  this  free 
book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  consider- 
able money^ —  jamesway  has  the  most  complete 

building  service  ever  offered  to 
farmers;  we  show  you  how  to 
plan  your  buildings  for  conven- 
ience and  economy— we  show  you 

just  where  every  door  anJ  window  should 
be  placed  so  that  everything  is  just  as 
handy  as  a  "pocket  in  a  shirt."  We  show 
you  how  to  design  your  buildings  so  that 
they  will  add  beauty  and  value  to  your 
place  and  yet  save  you  a  lot  of  money 
on  material  costs.  _^  

Write  for  this  FREE  Book 

which  tells  all  about  this  Jamesway  Service.  This  book  also 

illustrates  and  describes  Jamesway  labor-saymg  and  money- 

makingequipment;Stalls,  Stanchions,  Dnnking  Cups,  Litter 

C^ers  etc,  for  the  Cow  Barn-Troughs,  Waterers,  etc., 

forHog  Houses  and  Feeders,  Waterers,  Nests,  Incubators, 

Rrnoders  for  the  Poultry  House.  ^,  , 

J^esway  Equipment  for  Cow  Barns,  Hog  Houses  and 

Poultry  Houses  is  the  most  economical  you  can  buy— it  is 

ihSt  economical  because  it  is  the  BEST-it  lasts  longer 

—does  the  work  better— saves  you  tune  and  - 

labor  and  provides  comfort  for  your  animals 

Read  this  letter  from  Fred  Wambeg, 

Rush  City,  Minnesota:  /f  ^,/,4/ 

"/  have  been  using  Jamesway  EQuJpment  for  nine  ye^^^^^^ 
this  nine  years  of  service  they  have  done  all  /  expected  of  them  ana 
I  know  they  will  be  here  for  nine  years  more. 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon-check  items  you  are  iir^ested 
in  and  we  will  send  you  the  books  you  want  and  full  particu- 


lars of  jamesway  Service 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Ft  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Dmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


22 
■■■■■ 

Mau"<n>upon"to~Offlce  Nearest  You 

James  Manufacturing  Company.  Dept.  8922 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis..  Elmira.  N.  Y..  Minneapolis,  Mmn. 

Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.    I  am  m- 

terested  in 

D  Building    D  Remodeling    D  Equipping    D  Ventilatmg 
D  Cow  Barn  D  Horse  Barn 

D  Hog  House        U  Poultry  House 


)•••••••••••••■ 


J  I 


To  rstahiisl)  a  uniform  method  of 
idtntilication  for  Jersey  cattle  the 
?nenihers  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  this  year  adopted  a  By-Law  which 
ro(juires  that  all  animals  to  be  registered 
after  January  1,  1929,  must  be  tattooed. 
The  Article  covering  this  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 
"ELIGIBIUTY— 1.     No  animal  shall  be 

registered  until  both  its  sire  and  dam 


Jersey  Breeders  Will  Tattoo  Dairy  Animals 


must    be    stated    on    applications    for 
registration. 

The  above  requirement  as  to  tat- 
tooing shall  go  into  effect  on  January 
1,  1929." 

Many  dairy  animals  are  solid  color 
and  in  many  herds  only  the  owner  can 
definitely  identify  all  such  animals. 
With   the   tattoo   murk   recorded    in   the 

owner's  records  and  on  the  Certificates 
reiristere<l  untu  Roin  its  sire  anu  uaui       "«'":»  »  .      j       •       i„  „„„ 

are  registered;  and,  to  preserve  the  of  Registration  of  purebred  animals  any- 
Identity  of  registered  animals,  all  an-  -...-  «-"  s^^nfifv  ««v#»rv  animal  in  the 
imals  offered  for  registration  must  be 


])iainly  tatooed  in  the  ear  in  indelible 
ink  with  such  letters  and  numbers  as 
the  owner  may  select,  no  two  animals 
(in  the  same  herd)  to  have  the  same 
number.  Both  ears  may  be  used,  and 
the   marks   and   numbers   in   the   ears 


one  can  identify  every  animal  in  the 
herd.  In  the  event  of  the  owner's  death 
or  absence  this  information  is  of  the 
greatest  value. 

It  takes  but  a  few  moments  to  tattoo 
an  animal  and  the  identifying  mark  is 


in  Future 

permanently    fixed    in    the    ear.     Needle 
]M)ints  form  the  design  of  letters  or  num- 
bers and  these  points  are  held  in  posi- 
tion in  the  head  of  the  marker  which  is 
like  a  pair  of  pliers.     The  needle  points 
are  covered  with  indelible  ink  or  paste. 
The    instrument   is  then   set  in   position 
and  the  needles  penetrate  the  car  on  the 
inside  carrying   the  ink  well  under  the 
surface  of  the  skin.     Ink  is  immediately 
rubbed   into  the  slipht  wound   made  by 
the   needle   points   and   the   Job   is  done. 
There  is  practically  no  bleeding,  and  the 
oi>eration  is  scarcely  noticed  by  the  ani- 
mal.    It    is    recommended    that    the    ear 
to  be  tattooed  be  cleaned  with  alcohol 
before  it  is  punched. 
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OUR  TWELFTH  YEAR 

By  H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  President 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 


(Continued 

ijulividually  and  inutiially  we  are  all  engaged  in  an  indu.stry  of  considerable  niatrni- 
tiide. 

Siii)i)lfnu'nling  the  data  on  volume  of  milk  originating  in  each  mileage  zone, 
Tahle  I\'  shown  on  i)age  Ifi  i)resents  the  volume  and  percent  of  production  in  each 
of  the  states  in  which  the  Inter-State  operates. 

If  we  arrange  this  data  l)y  volume  of  supply  from  each  state  we  find  that 
IVnnsylyania  leads  with  ()5.4%,  Maryland  is  second  with  U.1%,  New  Jersey  is 
tiiird  with  11.5%,  Delaware  is  fourth  witit  W.4%  anH  n  v^r^  ?!ns!l  ainoiint  0.6*^c  ic 
drawn  from  West  Virginia.  It  should  be  noted  in  addition  a  trifle  also  omes  from 
X'irginia.  This  however,  is  delivered  to  a  Maryland  receiving  plant  and  it  was  not 
l>racticable  to  list  it  separately. 

Demand  For  Milk 
The  increase  in   demand   for  milk  in   the  early  part  of  the  year   was  not  as 
great  as  we  would  have  liked  to  see  it.     This  was  caused  in  part  l)y  tl  e  unfavorable 
Ir.bor  situation  witiiin  our  markets.    We  believe  tiiat  this  has  improved  considerably. 

Butter  Situation 

"We  find  that  the  holdings  of  butter  in  cold  storage,  Xovember  1,  1927,  were  a 
little  above  the  five-year  average  but  slightly  under  holdings  of  192<}.  On  November 
I,  1928,  tlie  holdings  of  butter  were  below  the  five-year  average  and  also  considerai)ly 
\)elow  the  figures  of  one  year  previously. 

In  tlie  "Inter-State"  territory  there  is  each  year  a  smaller  proportion  of  milk 
going  into  manufactured  products  such  as  butter  and  conden.sed  milk.  But  our 
price  is  at  all  times,  directly  affected  by  the  price  for  such  products  in  the  world 
markets.     The  surplus  price  is  based  directly  on  the  price  of  92  score  butter  solid 
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Table  II 


CLASS  I 

CLASS  II 

CLASS  III 

Average 
Price 
All 
Milk     (a) 

MONTH 

Basic 
Price 

I  Surplus 
Price 

II  Surplus 
Price 

November 

$3.69 

$2.91 

(c) 

$3,616 

December 

3.69 

3.03 

(c) 

3.619 

January 

3.69 

2.92 

$2.52 

3.623 

February 

3.69 

2.78 

2.41 

T      ^  1  f\ 

3.619 

March 

3.69 

2.93 

2.53 

3.597 

April 

3.69 

2.75 

2.38 

3.576 

Mav 

3.69 

2.71 

2.35 

V                                          '         

3.487 

June 

3  69 

2.66 

2.31 

,5.465 

July 

3.69 

2.70 

(c) 

3.530 

August 

3.69 

2.78 

(c) 

3.550 

September 

3.69 

2.88 

(c) 

3.584 

Octol)er 

3.69 

2.83 

(c) 

3.587 

W'eighted  Averages 
for  the  year  (A) 

3.690 

2.799 

2.356 

3.569 

Note: — 


aJ     W^-^ul^i  I'^  Quantities,  Sold  at  Basic,  I  Surplus,  II  Surplus  Prices. 

{b)     Weighted  by  Quantities  sold  each  month. 

(c)     II  Surplus  Prices  do  not  apply  in  months  so  designated. 


packed  in  New  York.    Our  basic  price  must  also  bear  a  definite  relationship  to  the 
price  of  all  dairy  products  in  this  and  other  markets. 

We  are  therefore  directly  interested  in  the  eflFect  of  the  tariff  on  tlie  price  of 
dairy  products.  ' 

Tariff 
It  was  largely  due  to  the  united  effort  of  the  organized  milk  producers  of 
America  through  their  national  organization,  the  National  Co-oi)erative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers federation,  aided  and  supported  by  representatives  of  the  Inter-Sta'e  Milk 
Producers  Association  and  other  units  that  in  1921  the  tariff  on  butter  was  raised 
to  eight  cents  ($.08).  It  was  generally  recognized  that  the  dairv  industry,  because 
not  on  a  largely  exporting  l)asis,  was  a  branch  of  agriculture  which  could  be  placed 
more  nearly  on  a  par  with  other  industry  through  the  operation  of  a  protective 
I"".?"  x")  .*  ^*l'"^  "^^  "^""^  **"  publicly  express  the  debt  which  our  producers  owe 
to  tlie  National  Co-operative  Milk  Producers'  Federation  and  it.s  officers 

Later  it  was  found  that  to  make  the  protection  of  the  American  dairy  farmer 
effective  the  $.08  tariff  was  not  sufficiently  high  to  overcome  the  low  costs  of  pro- 
ducing dairy  products  abroad  and  the  low  water  transportation  costs  on  such  pro- 
ducts to  the  United  States.  Appeal  was  made  to  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission 
As  a  result  of  this  appeal  the  President  authorized  on  April  1,  1926,  that  the  tariff 
en  butter  be  raised  to  $.12.  The  effect  of  this  action  is  evidenced  by  the  consistent 
margin  lietween  the  New  York  butter  price  and  the  London  butter  price  of  approxi- 
mately $.09  per  pound  in  favor  of  the  New  York  market  throughout  the  past  year 
We  hope  that  Congress,  in  the  very  near  future,  will  recognize  the  importance 
of  reviewing  the  whole  agricultural  tariff  situation  in  accordance  with  the  urgent 
request  of  our  dairy  and  other  co-operative  groups  made  during  the  last  session 
nf  Congress.  The  dairy  interests  need  an  adequate  adju.stment  of  the  tariffs  on 
all  dairy  products  and  on  such  other  products  as  come  in  direct  compet'ticn  with 
dairy  products.  We  hope  that  Congress  will  go  far  enough,  after  carefully  canvass- 
ing the  whole  situation,  to  give  adequate  tariff  protection  on  all  agricultural  pro- 
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ducts  where  it  is  evident  that  such  increases  will  aid  in  re-establishing  agriculture 
( n  an  equality  with  other  industries. 

Activities  in  1928 

You  have  listened  to  a  number  of  reports  from  various  departments  of  your 
organization.     May  I  briefly  refer  to  them? 

Finances 

You  will  note  from  the  report  of  the  Auditors,  read  by  our  Treasurer,  Robt.  F. 
Brinton,  that  the  association  has  kept  its  expenditures  well  within  its  incoiiie 
throughout  the  year.  A  budget  which  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  a 
year  ago  has  been  carefully  adhered  to  by  each  department  and  rejjorts  have  been 
made  to  the  Board  of  Directors  each  month  throughout  the  year  of  the  actual 
financial  standing  of  the  association. 

We  are  accumulating  sufficient  reserves  to  take  care  of  the  outstanding  capital  ,^ 
stock  of  the  association.     Your  Board  of  Directors  has  adopted  for  next  yenr,  alter  ^ 
careful  survey  by  your  officers,  a  somewhat  revised  outline  of  budgetary  control.    "" 
This  is  made  necessary  to  bring  the  budget   more  in  line  with  tlie  organization's 
juesent  activities.     Your  Board  will  have  submitted  to  it  for  approval  as  usual,  a 
new  budget  showing  the  amounts  which  are  to  be  expended  by  each  department. 
The  Board    will,   through   a   financial   statement   each    month,   carefully   check    the 
<I)eration  of  the  budget. 


December,    J928 
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TABLE  III 

VOLUME  OF  MILK  SOLD  ON  INTER-STATE  PLAN 

Year  Ending  October  31,  1928 

BY    price   zones    IN    WHICH    DELIVERED 


Pr 

[CE  Zone 

TOTAL    POUNDS 

DELIVERED 

IN   ZONE 

Classification 
OF  Zone  Total 

Percent  of  Total 

PERCENT 

basic 

PER  CENT 
SURPLUS 

ZONE 

ACCUMU- 
LATED 

F.  0. 

B.  Philadelphia 

125,838.800 

90.56 

9.44% 

15.8 

15.8 

u 

Sub.  Phila. 

37,028,318 

86.92 

13.08 

4.6 

20.4 

u 

21-30  Miles 

28,350,056 

89.77 

10.23 

3.6 

24.0 

u 

31-  40       « 

35,319.810 

92.79 

7.21 

4.4 

24.8 

u 

41-  50       « 

64,116.952 

90.08 

9.92 

8.0 

36.4 

u 

51-  60      « 

131,307,623 

88.50 

11.50 

16.5 

52.9 

u 

61-  70      " 

53,498,655 

87.79 

12.21 

6.7 

59.6 

u 

71-  80      " 

40,956,290 

86.38 

13.62 

5.1 

64.7 

u 

81-  90      " 

18,697,784 

88.13 

11.87 

2.3 

67.0 

u 

91-100      " 

42,489,157 

80.36 

19.64 

5.3 

72.3 

u 

101-110      " 

7,855,943 

80.59 

19.41 

1.0 

73.3 

u 

111-120      " 

7,592,482 

79.74 

20.26 

1.0 

74.3 

u 

121-130      " 

12,063,344 

88.54 

11.46 

1.5 

75.8 

« 

131-140      « 

27,439,916 

82.99 

17.01 

3.4 

79.2 

u 

141-150      « 

7.808,041 

88.15 

11.85 

1.0 

80.2 

u 

151-160      « 

9,668,239 

85.71 

14.29 

1.2 

81.4 

u 

161-170      « 

19,296,560 

87.46 

12.54 

2.4 

83.8 

u 

171-180      « 

None 

•   •  •   • 

83.8 

u 

181-190      " 

44,517,012 

79.75 

20.25 

5.6 

89.4 

u 

191-200      " 

18,354,486 

83.85 

16.15 

2.3 

91.7 

« 

201-210      « 

12,111,246 

83.63 

16.37 

1.5 

93.2 

u 

211-220      « 

None 

-    .  .   . 

93.2 

a 

221-230      " 

None 

-    .   .   . 

93.2 

u 

231-240      « 

5.237,296 

83.02 

16.98 

0.7 

93.9 

u 

241-250      " 

None 

•   •   •   • 

93.9 

u 

251-260       « 

None 

.... 

93.9 

u 

261-270      " 

43,731,115 

83.37 

16.63 

5.5 

99.4 

u 

271  and  over 

5.089.013 

78.64 

21.36 

0.6 

100.0 

Total  all  zones 

798.368.228 

•86.81 

13  19 

.... 

100  00 

J 


© 


•  Weighted  average  total  volume 


Organization 

T  *?"!'"*,  ^^^  P***  1*^^'  y***"  ^^^  dairymen  have  been  added  to  our  member«;hin 
in  the  twelve  years  of  our  activities  we  have  issued  25,968  stock  certificates  This 
Goes  not  mean  that  we  have  that  many  active  members.  In  order  to  keen  un  or 
active  membership  list  we  must  be  adding  new  members  all  the  time. 

Milfc  Producers'  Review 
The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review  has  been  going  to  tl^e  homes  of  our 
members  for  nearly  nine  years,  bringing  to  them  each  month  detailed  statements 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Inc. 

(Continued   from   page   1) 

Tellers  of  Directors  Election 

Claude  Wingerd,  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  Chairman 
James  H.  Carter,  Queen  Annes  County,  Md. 
II.   B.  Derrick,  Kent  County,  Md. 
Wm.   Moore,  Washington  County,  Md. 
Ross   Ulrich,   Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Resolutions  Committee 

D.  A.  Croshaw,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
Geo.  B.  Irwin,  Huntingdon  County,  Pa. 
Joiin   Housten  ,Sussex   Cuuuly,  Dci. 


BUY    THE    FEEDS    IN    STRIPED    SACKS 


The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  AssLciation  was  made  by  Robert 
W.  Balderston  while  the  formal  report 
of   the   association's    financial    condition, 

Cs  of  November  1st,  1928,  and  as  pre- 
.  ared  by  McGee,  Fleisher  &  Co.,  certi- 
fied Public  Accountants,  was  presented 
by  the  treasurer,  Robert  F.  Brinton. 

A  record  of  this  report  is  on  file  in  the 
offices  of  the  Association  and  may  be  in- 
spcted  by  any  member  of  the  Associa- 
tii;n. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nom- 
inaticns  to  fill  eight  vacancies  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association 
to  serve  for  the  next  three  years  was 
as   follows: 

C.  C.  Tallman,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
H.   B.   Stewart,   Huntingdon   Co.,   Pa. 
John   Carvel   Sutton,   Kent   Co,   Md 
S.   V.   Troutman,   Bedford   Co.,  Pa. 
J,  W.  Keith,  Queen  Annes  Co.,  Md. 
W.    A.   Woods,   Cumberland   Co.,   Pa. 
A.  B.  Waddington,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 
H.  I.  I.auver,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 

E.  Nelson  James,  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 
There  were  no  nominations  from  the 
floor. 

Following  the  circulation  of  the  ballot 
the    tellers    committee     announced     the 
election   of  the   following   directors. 
C.  C.   Tallman,  New   Jersey 
H.  B.  Stewart,  Pennsylvania 
John   Carvel   Sutton,   Maryland 
S.    U.    Troutman,    Pennsylvania 
J.  W.  Keith,  Maryland 
A.  B.  Waddington,   Vew  Jersey 
H.   I.    Lauver,    Pennsylvania 
E.  Nelson  James,  Maryland 
A  formal  report  of  the  year's  work  by 
tlie    Field    and    Test    Department    was 
made   by   Frank   M.   Twining,   Director. 
(Report  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
Of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review.) 

The    session    was    then    thrown    open 
for  general  discussion  and  various  prob- 
lems of  the  Association's  business  were 
discussed.        Among     those      considered 
were  various  phases  of  the  Philadelphia 
Selling    Plan;    Check   testing    and    milk 
weighing    problems    and    methods;    the 
tuberculin      testing     of     dairy     herds; 
^   general      milk      marketing      conditions; 
\^    bovine  infectious  abortion  in  cattle  and 
other  pertinent  problems.     All  these  pol- 
ices and  programs  of  the  association  in 
connection  with  the  various  matters  dis- 
cussed were  approved. 

Tiie  morning  session  closed  with  an 
iiddress  by  Dr.  Ollie  E.  Reed,  Chief, 
liureau  of  Dairying,  United  States  De- 
jlinrtment    of    Agriculture,    Washington, 

D.  C.  The  subject  of  this  address  was, 
"The  Dairy  Industry  of  the  United 
States." 


Thursday  Afternoon  Session 
The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
the  annual  report  of  H.  D.  Allebach, 
ipresident  of  the  association,  who  re- 
viewed the  work  of  the  past  year  and 
outlined  the  organization's  future  plans 
and  problems.  (This  address  is  prioted 
in  full  in  this  issue  of  thr  ''M'fiV  ?rD- 
ducers'  Review." 


A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for 
1928  was  presented  by  R.  W.  Balderston. 
Executive  Secretary.  (This  report  is 
printed  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the  Milk 
Producers'   Review). 

A  further  informal  discussion  of  or- 
ganization policies  followed  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  presented  by  the  Res- 
olutions Committee  were  adopted. 

Resolutions 

1.  We  urge  the  Federal  Congress  to 
give  adequate  assistance  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vocational,  agricultural,  ed- 
ucation system. 

2.  (a)  We  urge  immediate  action  by 
the  Federal  Congress  to  provide  ade- 
quate Import  duties  on  dairy  products 
and  the  various  oils  and  fats  that  com- 
pete with  dairy  products;  and  we  ask 
that  products  of  this  character  coming 
in  from  the  Phillipine  Islands  bear  the 
same  rate  of  duty  as  products  from  other 
foreign   countries. 

(b)  We    believe    the    time    has    come 
when  all  farm   groups  should   work  to- 
gether as  closely  as  possible  in  matters 
concerning    tariffs     on    all    agricultural 
products.    To  that  end  we  favor  a  care- 
ful  study   of  the   tariff   problem   in   re- 
lation   to    agricultural    products    being 
made  by  a  national  committee  rei)resent- 
ative  of  the  major  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  we  urge  the  National  Cooper- 
ative Milk  Producers'  Federation  to  lend 
its  best  efforts  to  that  end.     We  further 
recommend    the    creationi    of    a    special 
tariff  committee  by  the  directors  of  the 
association  to  assist  the  National  Fed- 
eration in  efforts  to  carry  out  the  under- 
taking. 

3.  We  urge  Congress  to  amend  the 
intermediate  credit  act  so  that  the  inter- 
mediate credit  bank  may  make  direct, 
long  time  loans  to  cooperators  on  the 
security  of  their  properities  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  such  loans  to  be  repayable 
on   Hie  amortization   plan. 

4.  We  urge  the  passage  by  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  of  the  Haugen-Norbeck 
bill,  enlarging  the  definition  of  oleo- 
margarine. 

5.  We  urge  that  all  educational  cam- 
paigns to  enlarge  the  dairy  industry  be 
founded  on  careful  surveys  of  the  pro- 
duction conditions  and  market  oppor- 
tunities. 

6.  We  view  with  alarm  the  tendency 
of  dairy  interests  that  conduct  advertis- 
ing campaigns,  urging  tbe  consumfti'  n 
of  one  or  more  dairy  products  and  at 
the  same  time  by  direct  statement  or  by 
insinu  ition,  endeavoring  to  hurt  the  sale 
of  one  or  more  other  dairy  products. 

7.  We  wish  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  action  of  Congress  in  ade- 
quately supporting  the  tuberculin  test- 
ing work  of  the  several  states,  and  we 
urge  a  continuance  of  the  present  pro- 
gram. 

8.  Appreciating  the  value  to  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  United  States 
Government  market  information  with 
respect  to  the  production  of  d'liry  pro- 
ducts and  their  distribution  in  the  larger 
markets  in  the  country,  we  urge: 


What  do  vc 
from  your 


Essential  minerals  in 
just  the  right  form  and 
proportion — and  mo- 
lasses in  dry  form- 
are  contained  in  this 
feed.  Palatable, digest- 
ible, and  profitable! 


CONDITION  in  your  herd?  High  milk  yields?  Dependable  reproduc- 
tion? A  bankable  surplus?  PROFITS? 
Whatever  you  want  in  your  feeds,  if  your  wants  are  fair,  Quaker  feeds 
will  fully  meet  and  fully  satisfy  those  demands. 

CONDITION— Fifteen  of  the  best  herds  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
were  fitted  on  Quaker  feeds.  Prize  winners  put  in  show  shape.  There  is 
your  answer.  Quaker  feeds  produce  and  maintain  beautiful  condition. 

PRODUCTION— S.  D.  Wicks  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  heads  the  Cow 
Testing  Association  with  his  pure  bred  Jerseys  by  following  the  Quaker 
Way,  feeding  Quaker  feeds.  How  can  one  do  better? 
REPRODUCTION— Follows  good  condition,  good  production,  through- 
out the  year. 

PROFITS— Ask   your   feed  dealer  for  prices   on   Quaker   feeds,  the 
dependable,  productive  quality  feeds. 

See  the  Quaker  Dealer  near  you. 

Quaker   Sugared   Schumacher   Feed 

Just  the  feed  for  combining  with  Quaker  (16%)  or  Quaker  Big  Q  (20%), 
or  Quaker  Boss  (24%),  or  any  high  protein  concentrate.  Sugared  hrhu- 
macher  is  a  choice  feed  for  young  or  dry  stock;  an  entire  gram  ration 
for  horses,  and  a  splendid  fattening  ration  for  steers,  lambs  and  swine. 

Made  by  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,U.  S.  A. 


B^^HE    FEEDS    IK    STRIPED    SACKS 


(a)  Extension  of  the  service  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and 
particularly  the  extension  of  t.e  infor- 
mation .service  with  respect  to  move- 
ments of  milk  and  cream  into  all  metro- 
politan areas  receiving  substantial  quan- 
tities    of    car-lot    sliipments     of     these 

products. 

(b)  We  urge  adequate  appropriation 
to  be  made  by  the  Congress  to  tlie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  finncing 
this  additional  service,  and  also  for  ade- 
quately financing  technical  dairy  re- 
search conducted  by  the  bureau  of  dairy 

industry. 

Believing  that  efficient  distribution 
is  an  important  factor  in  securing  an 
adequate  return  for  the  dairy  farmer,  we 


recommend  that  the  bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  of  the  United  States 
Dejiartment  of  Agriculture,  extend  its 
research  with  respect  to  tlie  milk  in- 
dustry so  as  to  include  an  accurate  an- 
alysis and  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  each  step  in  the  process  of  bringing 
the  milk  from  the  producer  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer. 

9.  Be  it  resolved  that  this  Associa- 
tion go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
"Daylight  Saving  Time." 

The  afternoon  session  closed  with  an 
address  by  John  A.  McSparran,  former 
Master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  and  a  delegate  from  the  south- 
ern Lancaster  County  Local  of  the  Inter 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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DAIRY  COUNCIL  SERVICE 

The  various  departments  of  the  Dairy 
Council  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

¥-'    1  -^* 1 

E^aucaiiuncii 

Entertainment 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club 
Meeting. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the 
message  of  ''Milk  for  Health''  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  producers 
and  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed. 

Lectures  and  Speakers  on  Health  Programs 

ARE  AVAILABLE 

Motion  Picture  Films  on  Dairy  Subjects 

Lantern  Slides  Literature 

Posters 

Short  Plays  for  the  Children,  etc. 

ARE  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  programs 

Let  Us  Assist  in  Planning  Your  Entertainment 

Philiilelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Secretary 

FLINT  BUILDING 
219  North  Broad  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REPORT  OF  FIELD  AND  TEST  DEPARTMENT 


Continued  from   page   3) 

By  performing,  himself,  part  of  the 
work  and  so  demonstratinp  a  truly  co- 
operative principle,  the  dairyman  not 
only  cuts  down  the  cost  of  weeding  out 
and  building  up  his  herd,  but  he  also 
has  opportunity  to  learn  at  first  hand, 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  herd.  It  has 
been  our  observation  that  this  stimulates 
the  interest  of  the  dairymen  in  the  herd 
improvement  work. 

It  is  our  hope  that  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  members  will  f\nd  it  de- 
sirable to  engage  in  some  form  of  herd 
improvement  work,  either  through  a 
regular  cow  testing  association  or  under 
some  modified  plan. 

It  will  be  by  the  reguliir  weeding  out  of 
boarder  cows,  by  lowering  costs,  which 
comes  with  higher,  more  efficient  pro- 
duction and  by  replacing  our  herds  with 
young  stock  from  known  producers  that 
out  territory  will  reach  a  par  with  the 
best  dairy  areas  and  thus  be  in  a  posi- 
tion t»  meet  competition  from  any  other 
dairy  section. 

PLANS   FOR    J929 
We    do   not   contemplate   any    radical 


chan.ge  of  our  service  in  our  program 
for  1929,  but  rather  an  extension,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  our  present  program. 

Our  chief  attention  will  again  be  di- 
rected to  our  regular  services: 

1.  Check   Testing. 

2.  Membership    Problems. 

3.  Securing  New   Members. 

4.  Keeping  Accurate  Record  of  Mem- 
bership Changes. 

Our  special  services  will  again  be  di- 
rected to  the  solution  of  such  problems 
as: 

1.  Prevention  of  Waste  in  Milk 
Transportation. 

2.  Making  Special  Test  Investiga- 
tions. 

3.  Making  of  Short  Time  Herd  Tests 
for  Members,  to  Compare  Tests 
at  Farms  with  those  at  Buyers' 
Plants. 

4.  Development  of  Long  Time  Herd 
Improvement  Work  along  lines 
that  will  be  attractive  to  a 
greater  number  of  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association 
Members. 


EASTERN  SHORE  OF 

MARYLAND  HOLDS  SERIES 

OF  DAIRY  MEETINGS 


A  series  of  educational  meetings  have 
recently  been,  held  in  various  sections 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  at 
which  a  number  of  important  problems 
affecting  the  dairy  industry  of  the  entire 
Shore  were  presented  and  discussed. 

Dairying  in  the  Eastern  Shore  has, 
in  the  past,  been  considered  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  a  sideline,  in  that  great 
grain  and  truck  farming  district.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  little  market  milk  was 
produced.  Today  dairymen  of  that  sec- 
tion produced  annually  15  per  cent  of 
the  milk  consumed  in  the  great  Phil- 
adelphia market  and  this  percentage 
is  increased  to  25  per  cent  when  the 
milk  produced  by  the  dairymen  in  the 
State  of  Delaware  section  is  included. 

Farmers  of  the  Del-Mar-Va  Pen- 
nisula  received  over  $4,000,000  in  1927, 
for  the  products  of  the  dairy  cow  in 
that  section  and  demonstrates  to  what 
extent  the  dairy  business  of  the  section 
has  been  developed. 

During  the  past  few  months  definite 
efforts  have  been  made  to  acquaint  the 
dairymen  of  this  district  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  value  of  their  product 
and  aid  them  in  the  production  of  a 
product  of  good  marketable  quality.  An 
extensive  series  of  meetings  was  planned 
and  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
and  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  Meetings  were 
held  at  Easton,  Kennedyville,  Chester- 
town,  Centerville,  Queen  Annes,  Hurlock, 
Cambridge,  Sudlersville,  and  a  number 
of  other  points,  where  the  problems  of 
better  dairying  methods  were  discussed. 
At  all  of  these  meetings  addresses  were 
made  by  representatives  of  the  various 
groups. 

H.  D  Allebach,  president  or  Frederick 
Shangle,  vice  president  or  I.  R.  Zollers 
represented  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association.  C.  I.  Cohee  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Dairy  Council  represented  that  organi- 
zation while  J.  H.  Conover  of  the  Dairy 
Extension  Service  represented  the  Uni- 
versity of   Maryland. 

Representatives  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  stressed  the 
point  of  the  necessity  of  producing,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  a  product  that 
was  high  in  quality  and  that  that  quality 
be  maintained  throughout  the  entire 
year.  The  consumer  of  your  milk  will 
not  drink  milk  that  is  not  of  uniformly 
high  grade.  The  buyer  of  your  product 
Is  concerned  because  in  the  years  past 
there  has  been  much  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  safsfactory  milk  supply  from  this 
district  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  This  has  been  due  to  the  prevel- 
ence  of  the  garlic  flavor,  and  also  to  the 
lack  of  sufficient  feed  to  properly  supply 
the  cattle  during  the  winter  period  and 
also  through  the  early  spring  months. 

"Producers  must  learn  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  of  garlic  and  other  poor  flav- 
ored milk  if  they  are  to  maintain  their 
present  satisfactory  milk  market,"  said 
Mr.  Allebach. 

In  studying  this  problem,  Mr.  C.  I. 
Cohee,  of  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  said,  "That 
several  years  investigations  has  resulted 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  principal  dif- 
ficulty of  the  Eastern  Shore  milk  pro- 


ducer in  operating  his  dairy  was  largely 
due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  home  grown 

feed." 

"Many   dairymen    are   handicapped   in 
their  dairy  operations  by  not  being  per. 
mitted  by  their  landlords  to  grow  suffic- 
ient   cow    feed."    Dairymen    were    cau- 
tioned  by   the    speaker,   "to    investigate 
the  possibilities  of  growing  satisfactory 
hay  cro|«  and  to  plan   for  the  erection 
of  a  silo  on  tenant  farms,  when  such  are 
leased,  with  a  view  of  continued  satis- 
factory  dairy   production."  ^^^ 
A    strong   plea    for   better    production    ^^ 
and  better  methods  was  made  by  J.  H. 
Conover,     Maryland      Dairy     Extension 
specialist.     He    pointed    out    that    "far- 
mers on  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland 
grow  on  their  farms  an  average  of  Ij 
tons    of   hay    per   cow,   horse   or    mule. 
Only  one  county  on  the  Eastern   Shore 
produced     this     amount     of     roughage. 
Many  counties  in  this  same  section  pro- 
duced   less    than    one    ton    of    hay    per 
animal   and   as   a   result   many  of  these 
farms  ran  out  of  hay  in  the  early  spring 
and   such   farmers   were   forced  to   turn 
their  cattle  on  pasture   at  a  time  when 
there   was   little  else   than   garlic   to  be 
found   on   the   fields." 

"Growing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  le- 
gume hay  would  do  more  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  milk  produced  than 
any  other  factor  at  this  time. 

"Comparisons  with  other  dairy  counties 
brought  forth  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  woeful  lack  of  silos  in  this  section  to 
provide  sufficient  feed  for  dairy  cattle 
during  the  winter  months.  There  are 
more  than  twice  as  many  silos  on  the 
dairy  farms  in  the  Western  Shore  as 
there  are  on  this  Shore. 

"The  silo  is  the  most  economical  build- 
ing on  the  dairy  farm.     While  400  cubic 
feet  of  space  is  required  to  store  a  ton 
of  hay,  but  50  cubic   feet  is  needed  to 
store  a  ton  of  silage.     Not  only  will  the 
silo  store  feed  economically  but   it  also 
will  produce  a  better  feed  for  cows  than 
corn   fodder   or   corn    fed   separately   as 
grain.     Much   of  the   waste   that   occurs 
in  the  storing  and  handling  of  the  corn 
crop  would  be  eliminated  were  the  corn 
placed    in    the   silo.     Silage    and    legume 
hay    with    a    proper    selection    of    dairy 
feeds  do  much  to  keep  the   dairy  cows 
in   the   best   physical   condition.     'Watch 
the  back  end  of  the  cow  and  the  front 
end  will  take  care  of  itself,"  said  Mr. 
Conover.     "Legume     hay,     corn     silage, 
corn  cob  meal,  supplemented  by  a  high 
grade  of  ready  mixed  feed  or  high  pro- 
tein   feed    will    make    the    dairy    cow    a   /%i 
more   efficient   animal    and    this   practice   ^^ 
will   lower   the  cost  of   producing  milk. 
"Investigations  have   shown  that  cows 
fed  on  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  with- 
out  any  grain,  have   produced   in  many     ^^ 
cases,  as  much  milk  as  the  Eastern  Shore 
cows.     This    ration    supplemented    by    a 
suitable     grain     mixture    will    tremend- 
ously   increase    the    production    per    cow 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  farm.     Every  man 
with  ten  cows  should  have  a  silo,"  said 
Mr.   Conover. 

An  ample  supply  of  drinking  water 
for  the  cattle,  was  also  stressed  by  the 
speaker  and  that  water  should  be  of  a 
suitable  temperature.  "Ice  keeps  milk 
in  a  refrigerator;  ice,  (in  the  cow)  keeps 
milk  in  the  cow;  therefore  see  to  it 
that  the  drinking  water  for  the  cows 
be  of  a  such  temperature  as  will  not 
decrease  production." 
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Solid  Carbon  Dioxide 

A   New   Refrigerant   With   Inter- 
esting Possibilities  But  May 
be  Harmful  to  Fresh  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 

Solid  carbon  dioxide,  which  has  a 
Fahrenheit  temperature  of  109  degrees 
to  114  degrees  below  zero,  has  long  been 
known  as  a  scientific  curiosity,  but  as  a 
result  of  better  and  cheaper  methods  of 
manufacturing,   it  has   recently   received 
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refrigerant  for  railway  cars,  cold  stor- 
age rooms  and  ship  holds.  A  great  deal 
has  been  published  in  the  popular  press 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  capable  of  work- 
ing wonders  in  all  lines  of  refrigeration. 
Its  great  cooling  power  and  its  free- 
dom from  drip  are  interesting  and  at- 
tractive features  but  the  fact  seems  to 
be  overlooked,  says  Dr.  Charles  Brooks 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture,  t'  at 
the  carbon  dioxide  gas  given  off  by  the 
new  refrigerant  may  under  certain  con- 
ditions be  distinctly  harmful  to  fresh 
fruits    and    vegetables. 

"When  removed  from  the  parent  plant 
or  dug  from  the  groud,"  says  Doctor 
Brooks,  "fruits  and  vegetables  are  still 
alive  and  remain  alive  during  shipment 
and  storage  and  as  long  as  the  fresh 
product  is  in  a  marketable  condition. 
Like  other  living  material,  either  plant 
or  animal,  they  are  carrying  on  respira- 
tion, taking  up  oxygen  and  giving  off 
carbon  dioxide  and  they  cannot  stand 
great  and  prolonged  content  of  the  sur- 
rounding air.  It  has  been  well  established 
in  botanical  literature  that  continued  ex- 
posure of  peaches,  pears,  apples,  straw- 
berries or  cranberries  to  high  percent- 
ages of  carbon  dioxide  will  result  in  the 
development  of  objectionable  flavors  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  certain  storage 
troubles  of  apples  and  potatoes  are  the 
result  of  an  accumulation  of  carbon  di- 
oxide and  the  displacement  of  oxygen. 
Heavy  losses  in  overseas  shipments  of 
apples  and  pears  have  been  found  to 
be  caused  by  an  excessive  accumulation 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  hold  of  the  ship. 
"With  these  facts  in  mind  it  is  evident 
that  the  use  of  the  new  refrigerant  can 
not  be  considered  as  merely  a  problem 
in  physics  and  refrigeration  but,  in  so 
far  as  the  shipment  of  living  material 
is  concerned,  is  largely  a  question  of  the 
tolerance  of  the  particular  fruit  or  veg- 
etable to  the  accumulation  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  storage  air.  This  tolerance 
varies  with  the  variety  and  maturity  of 
the  product  and  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  far  too  meager  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  commercial  procedure. 
Under  such  conditions  indiscriminate 
j)opularizing  of  the  new  refrigerant  is 
{  itimely  and  may  have  dangerous  pos- 
sibilities." 


Playing  Safe 

Rastus  and  his  bride-to-be,  Mandy, 
were  on  a  shopping  tour  so  they  could 
feather  their  nest.  When  it  came  to  a 
choice  of  bedroom  suites  the  furniture 
salesman  asked,  "Do  you  want  twin 
beds?" 

Mandy   looked   at   Rastus,   then   in  an 
embarrassed  voice  said,  "No,  I  thinks  it 
am   best  to  get   an  ordinary  bed  'n'  let 
fie  Lawd  decide  'f  it  will  be  twins." 
— Country  Gentleman 


Second  Best 


"Well,  sonny,"  asked  the  visitor,  "did 
you  get  any  prizes  at  the  county  meet?" 

"No'm."  replied  the  laj^,  "Jbyt  }  got 
two  horrible  mentions." 


FARQUHAR 

'Won  -  Wrap 

SPREADER 


MAKES  AN 

Even  Distribution 

THEREBY 

Producing  Greatest  Yield  for  the  Farmer 


EVEN  DISTRIBUTION  is  possible  only 
when  beaters  deliver  an  even  stream  to  the 
distributor.  ^The  "Non-Wrap"  Beaters  of 
this  spreader  positively  assure  complete 
pulverization  and  regular,  even  feed  ^  no 
matter  how  heavy  or  light  the  application. 


Uniformly  increased  fertility  brings  more 
money  to  the  farmer.  He  spends  less  for 
labor,  saves  time,  and  hauls  manure  when 
it  is  most  convenient,  for  no  matter  what 
kind  or  condition  of  the  manure,  the  *'Non- 
Wrap"  makes  an  even  distribution. 


^^ilt  is  distinctly  to  your  interest  to  know  about  the  X^ 
C>X  "Non-  Wrap  "  Spreader.     Write  today  for  Big  Bulletin,    J  ^ 


k.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 


Box  861 


York,  Pa. 


West  Virginia 

Dairymen's  Association 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
West  Virginia  Dairymen's  Association, 
iield  in  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia, 
November  8th  and  9th,  was  marked  by 
an  interesting  business  session,  an  an- 
nual banquet  and  a  day  spent  in  in- 
spection visits  in  the  field. 

The  first  day's  session  was  given  in 
part  to  routine  business  of  the  associa- 
tion together  with  addresses  by  H.  O. 
Henderson,  Head  of  the  Dairy  Depart- 
ment, West  Virginia  University;  Dr. 
F.  D.  Fromme,  Dean,  West  Virginia 
College  of  Agriculture  and  J.  C.  Mc- 
Dowell, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

At  the  annual  banquet,  which  was 
held  on  the  same  evening,  an  address  was 
made  by  H.  D.  Allebach,  president  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asocia- 
tion. 

Following  this  address,  cups  were 
awarded  to  23  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, whose  dairy  herds  had  exceeded 
an  average  yearly  production  of  300 
pounds  of  butter  fat. 

The  second  day's  session  was  held  in 
the  field.  Visits  were  paid  to  various 
dairy  farms,  in  Berkeley  and  Jefferson 
counties.  Stops  were  made  at  an  im- 
portant apple  canning  plant,  a  community 
demonstration  packing  plant  and  at  the 
plant  of  the   Blair  Limestone  Company. 

In  connection  with  the  two  day's  ses- 
sion there  was  also  an  interesting  ex- 
hibit made  of  dairy  equipment,  farm 
machinery  and  general  farm  supplies. 


Boys  iMiist  Have  Their  Fun 

The  Vevay  Fire  Department  was 
called  at  2  o'clock.  They  hastened  to 
the  scene  and  aided  wonderfully  toward 
the   further   spread   of  the   fire. 

— Vevay   (Ind.)   Democrat. 


New  Job  for  Garters 

She — "Acording  to  the  latest  fashion 
notes,  skirts  are  going  to  be  worn  be- 
low the  knees." 

He — "I  don't  doubt  it,  bqt  how  are 
they  going  to  keep  them  oii?"—h\U, 


OUR     TIMES 

Mccormick  deering 

Radio,  television,  airplanes,  and  talking  movies 
are  all  important  inventions  of  "Our  Times"  but  to  the 
farmer  the  invention  of  modern  farm  power  in  the 
form  of  McCormick-Deering's  10-20,  15-30,  and  Farm- 
all  tractors  are  even  more  important.  Would  your 
grandfather  ever  have  believed  that  you  could  plow 
from  seven  to  ten  acres,  cultivate  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
acres,  mow  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  in  a  day?  You 
can,  with  one  of  these  tractors.  And  do  a  more 
thorough,  quicker  job  than  was  ever  possible  with 
muscle  power. 

Find  out  just  what  "Our  Times"  means  to  the 
farmer  by  having  one  of  these  tractors  demonstrated 
by  the  dealer  nearest  to  you. 

The  International  Harvester  Co. 

of  America 


PHILADELPHIA 


HARRISBURG 
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A  10-20  DISKING 


HAVE  YOU  READ  THE 

ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THIS  ISSUE  OF 

The  Milk  Producers  Review? 

When  you  ask  for  prices,  mention  the  fact  that  you  saw 
the  ad  in  this  paper. 
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Ladies  Attending  Annual 

Meeting  Entertained 

Upward  of  one  iiiiiuircu  muics  p;:v.'.er'-'t. 
at  the  offices  of  tlie  Inter-State  Milk 
IVoduccrs'  Association  for  tlieir  Annual 
MtetiuK'  on  Thursday,  Noveinlur  'J^nd. 
In  addition  to  tlie  many  old  acfuuunt- 
ances  there  were  several  new  niendiers 
whom    the    Committee    were    esiet'ially 

fflad    to    welcome. 

The  offices  were  in  spic  and  span 
order  for  the  meeting.  They  are  much 
,„.,rc  roomy  than  the  old  quarters  in  the 
Hovertowu  Building  and  the  confer- 
rnce  roon.  held  the  group  very  com- 
fortably. For  the  first  time  it  has  been 
])racticahle  to  use  the  lantern  for  an 
illustrated   talk. 

The  Chairman,  Mrs.  Rrinton,  called 
the  meetirig  to  order  with  a  few  words 
of  cordial   welcome. 

A  quJirtet  of  dairy  maids  sanyr,  "Ole 
Cow  Lady"  much  to  the  delight  of  eery 

jine   ]>resent. 

Then  followed  short  talks  by  two  of 
our  members,  Mrs.  Robert  Atkinson  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Preston,  nn  the  use  made 
of  I^airv  C(mncil  jnaterial  in  their 
neighborhoods.  Mrs.  Atkinson  told  how 
valuable  the  teachers  f(mnd  the  poste  s 
and  color  cards  in  their  health  work, 
while  Mrs.  Preston  had  made  use  of 
speakers  from  the  Council  for  P.  T.  A. 
nnd  Farmers'  Club  meetings.  Both 
speakers  felt  that  the  Dairy  Council  was 
a  most  valuable  sour;e  for  material  wl  en 
working  up   meeting   programs. 

FAclyn  ]\.  Spooner.  of  thi-  Nutrition 
Dt'Iiartmcnt  of  the  Dairy  Council,  gave 
an  illustrated  talk  on  "The  Charm  that 
Charms."  She  showed  pictures  of  four 
ladies  noted  for  their  charm  and  per- 
s«mality-  Mona  I/sa,  Countess  of  Dev- 
.mshire,  Martlia  Washington,  and  Mrs. 
Calvin  Coolidge.  Then  she  explained 
that  this  charm  of  i)ersonality  comes 
through  good  health  and  showed  that 
proper    ccunbinations    of    food    make    a 

satisfactory   diet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  AUebach  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Balderstcm  have  had  unusual  trips 
this  summer— the  Allebachs  went  to 
California,  the  Balderstons  to  England 
and  the  Continent.  Mrs.  Balderston 
described  some  of  the  customs  associ- 
ated with  serving  afternoon  tea  in  Eng- 
land. 

Dr.  C.  W-  I-arscn  Managinr  Firector 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council,  bruiht 
a  greeting  from  that  organi/atitm,  ex- 
plaining the  value  of  tiie  dairy  industry 
and  the  channels  through  which  tliP 
Council    sent    (tut    its    message    of    go(  d 

health. 

The  final  number  on  the  program  was 
a  play  "The  Burglar  in  the  House."  It 
was  written  by  Charles  Sommers  of  the 
Dairy  Council  and  put  on  by  Coneord- 
ville  Grange.  It  is  a  detective  story 
and  the  fact  is  very  cleverly  brought  out 
that  the  family  jewels  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  stolen  are  the  jewels 
of  good  health  which  every  family  can 

have. 

Characters 

Bill  Dirk  (a  farmer)  ..Norman  Cherry 
Martha  Dirk  (his  wife)— Bertha  Cherry 
Sallv  Dirk  (their  daughter)  .1.  Chrery 
Sani'l  Beck  (hired  man)  E.  Stellwagon 
James  K.  Holmes,  M  D.  (the  vdlage 
doctor) .  .Wesley  Holmes 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  deli- 
cious luncheon  was  served  by  the  Nutri- 
tion Department.  The  menu  is  given 
in   another  column. 


Accuracy   in   Cooking 

(Jood  materials  plus  good  recipes 
equal  eood  food,  says  an  old  rule  but  it 
tells  only  half  the  story.  The  recipes 
must  be  read  carefully  and  followed  ex- 
actly becau.se  exact  temperature  and 
nieasurements  are  needed  except  by  the 
expert  cook  who  can  use  her  judgment 
and  her  eye.  By  long  experience  she 
knows  instinctively  what  changes  in  a 
recipe  will  improve  it.  Most  cooks,  how- 
ever, find  that  care,  not  guesswork,  pays. 

Most  cook  books  call  for  level  meas- 
urements. This  means  the  top  of  the 
measure  should  be  smoothed  off  with  a 
knife.  When  measuring  flour,  for  ex- 
anq>le,  it  shotdd  be  sifted  and  put  into 
the  cup  lightly,  not  packed  in.  For  ac- 
curacy, the  standard  half-pint  measuring 
cup,  either  of  glass,  tin.  or  aluminum, 
marked  in  quarters,  thirds  or  halves,  is 
recommended. 


Dresses  Exhibited  on  Makers 

At  the  Delaware  County  Farm  Prod- 
ucts Show  held  at  Concordville,  Pa., 
November  20,  21,  22  a  new  class  for  sew- 
ing was  offered  in  the  Home  Economics 

Department. 

Dresses  made  from  the  foundation 
pattern  used  in  the  sewing  centers  were 
exhibited,  worn  by  the  makers.  Miss 
Margaret  Brown,  clothing  specialist 
from  State  College,  judged  them  and  ex- 
plained to  her  audience  the  points  on 
which  she  judged  and  her  reasons  for 
placing  them.     It  was  a  very  worthwhile 

exhibit. 

Other  entries  in  sewing  included  a 
cotton  dress,  slips,  nightgowns  and  prac- 
tical aprons.  There  were  more  garments 
exhibited  than  a  year  ago  and  the  quality 
of  the  sewing  was  better  this  year  than 
last. 


A  scene  from  "The  Burglar  in  the  House' 


^'Glorifying 

Cereals  may  appear  for  breakfast, 
lunch  or  dinner.  Their  popularity  de- 
jiends  upon  thorough  cooking,  for  only 
then  are  they  of  a  fine  flavor  and  easily 
digested. 

Have  you  ever  tried  cooking  the  child- 
ren's cereal  in  milk?  The  same  method 
is  u.sed  in  cooking  with  water,  only  milk 
replaces  the  water.  It  may  entirely  re- 
idace  it  or  you  may  use  half  milk  and 
half  water.  This  is  especially  helpful, 
when  one  is  having  difficulty  in  getting 
the  child  to  take  his  prescribed  quart  of 
milk  a  day. 

Molded  Cereals 

Molded  cereals  served  with  fruit  make 
an  excellent  supper  dish  for  the  younger 
members  of  the  family. 

Prepare  an  extra  amount  of  breakfast 
cereal.  This  should  not  be  stiff  as  it 
becomes  firm  when  cold.  Pour  the  cer- 
eal, when  still  warm,  into  small  custard 


the  Cereal" 


cups  or  individual  molds  which  have  been 
rinsed  with  cold  water.  One  cun  of 
cooked  cereal  will  fill  from  two  to  three 
molds.  When  cold,  turn  out  into  a  dish 
and  serve  with  soft  custard  sauce,  cream, 
or  cream  and  sliced  fruit.  Dates  may 
be  molded  with  the  cereal,  giving  it  an 
added    flavor. 

Oatmeal    makes    delicious    cookies    for 
lunches.    Try  the  "Ping  Pongs." 

Ping  Pongs 
2     eggs 

1  c.  sugar 
.3  c.  oatmeal    (uncooked) 

2  tsp.  baking  powder 
2  tsp.  vanilla 
pinch  of  salt 

Beat  eggs  well,  add  sugar.  Mix  un- 
cooked oatmeal  with  baking  powder  and 
salt.  Add  to  egg  mixture.  Then  add 
flavoring.  Drop  from  spoon  on  a  well 
greased  tin  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


A  4-H  Party  Stunt 


ern 


The  Yarn  of  the  Creamy  Loo  Tav- 
"  has  become  very  popular  in  its 
new  prose  form.  It  is  being  given  by 
girls  as  well  as  boys,  and  accompanied 
by  a  sailor  or  private  chorus,  using  the 
old  song  "Sailing." 


Miss  Betty  Amos  will  be  very  glad  to 
help  all  club  boys  or  girls  work  up  this 
stunt  for  the  holiday  party  they  are 
planning  if  they  are  interested  enough 
to  write  to  her  at  the  office  of  the  Phila. 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  219  N. 
Broad   St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Menu  Served  at 


Ladies'  Truncheon 

Creamed    Oysters    and    Mushroonis 

Candied   Sweet   Potatoes   and    Pineapple 

Tomato,  Carrot  and  Celery  Aspic 

Salad    with    Cooked    Dressing 

Cranberry   Jelly  Buttered    Rolls 

Coffee  or  Cocoa 

Ice  Cream  Cake  4^ 

Creamed  Oysters  and  Mushrooms 

1  c.  thick    white*    sauce 

2  c.  oysters 

1  c.  mushrooms 

Clean  and  drain  oysters.  Steam 
mushrooms  in  butter  for  ten  minutes. 
Add  oysters  and  mushrooms  to  sauce. 
Season  with  salt  and  red  pei>iier  and 
cook,  until  edges  of  oysters  curl.  Add 
some  liquid  from  mushrooms. 
White  Sauce 
2  tbsp.  butter  1   c.  milk 

4  tbsp.    flour  I  tsp.  salt 

Melt  fat  in  top  part  of  double  boiler. 
Remove  from  fire.  Add  fl<mr  and  salt. 
Stir  until  smooth  then  cut  gradually 
with  milk.  Put  back  over  water  and 
cook  until  thick. 
Candied    Sweet    Potatoes    &    Pineapple 

Pare  sweet  potatoes  and  cut  in  thick 
slices,  lengthwise  of  potatoes.  On  each 
slice  place  a  small  piece  of  pineapple, 
on  top  of  this  another  slice  of  potato, 
making  a  sandwich.  Place  in  a  baking 
l)an  and  pour  over  a  syrup  made  of  2 
cups  of  brown  sugar  to  one  of  water. 
Bake  until  the  potatoes  are  tender. 
Baste  with  the  syrup  as  potatoes  bake 
to  keep  top  piece  of  potato  most. 
Tomato,  Celery  and  Cirrot  Aspic  Salad 
1    envelope   of   gel-     1    tsp.    salt 

atin  i    c.    chopped    raw 

1  c.    cold    water  carrots 

2  c.  boiling  tomato     |  c.  chopped  celery 

juice  I  c.  chopped  onion 

1-16  tsp.  red  pe])per 

Soak  gelatin  in  cold  water  for  5 
minutes.  Dissolve  in  boiling  tomato 
juice.  Have  carrots,  celery  and  onion 
in  mold.  Pour  in  liquid.  Set  in  a  cool 
place  to  jell. 

Cooked  Dressing 
1    tsp.    salt  1    egg 

I  tsp.  mustard  2   c.   milk 

1   tbsp.  flour  4    c.    vinegar 

1  tbsp.   sugar  2  tbsp.  butter 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  slightly 
l)eaten  egg  and  milk.  Cook  in  double 
boiler  until  thick  and  .smooth,  stirring 
constantly.  Add  butter  and  vineg 
.slowly  and  cook  until  of  desired  thic 
ness.  Whipped  cream  may  he  a<lded 
for    fruit   salad. 

Cranberry  Jelly 
I  as  much  sugar  as  cranlicrries 
i  as  much  water  as  sugar 
Pick  over  cranberries,  add  water  and 
cook  tmtil  berries  pop  ojien.     For  clear 
jelly,  force  berries  through  a  sieve.     Add 
sugar  and  cook  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Pour   in    molds.      For   jellied    sauce,   do 
not  force  berries  through  sieve  b>it  mere- 
ly add  sugar  and  cook  until  it  dissolves. 
Pour  out.     It  will  jell  immediately. 

Cocoa 

1  c.  cocoa  2  c.  water 

1  c.  sugar  milk 

few  grains  salt 
Mix  cocoa,  sugar,  salt;  add  water,  and 
cook  until  smooth,  thick  paste  is  formed. 
If  convenient,  allow  to  cook  a  l<»ng 
time,  30  minutes  or  more,  in  a  double 
boiler  to  improve  the  flavor.  For  1  cup 
of  cocoa  use  1  tbsp.  of  this  paste  in  1 
c.  of  hot  milk.  Do  not  boil  the  milk  and 
cocoa  together. 
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Putting  More  Moisture 

into  the  Air  we  Breathe 

The  air  about  us  affects  both  health 
and  comfort  in  several  ways — principally 
through  temperature,  humidity,  rate  of 
motion,  chemical  composition,  odor,  dust, 
and  germ  content.  In  temperature  regu- 
lation we  have  already  reached  a  high 
standard  in  the  modern  thermostatically 
controlled  heating  plant.  Reasonable  air 
circulation  is  accomplished  by  the  action 
of  the  majority  of  our   heating  plants, 

tion  is  automatically  provided  in  the 
average  house  by  leakage  about  windows 
and  doors. 

Germs  and  Dust 
^  However,  in  the  control  of  either  the 
(^  umidity  or  the  dust  and  germ  content 
of  the  air  within  our  homes,  we  have 
made  little  progress,  in  large  measure 
because  we  do  not  directly  sense  the 
harm  or  discomfort  which  these  condi- 
tions may  cause.  Germs,  and  even  dust 
in  irritating  quantities,  are  beyond  our 
natural  vision.  While  humidity  affects 
our  comfort,  it  does  so  largely  through 
our  sense  of  temperature,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, by  adjusting  the  latter  we  are 
able  to  compensate,  to  the  reansonable 
satisfaction  of  our  senses,  for  what  are 
really  unhealthful  conditions  in  the 
moisture  content  of  our  air. 

Extremes  of  humidity  affect  our 
health  in  two  ways.  In  the  summer 
high  humidity  coupled  with  high  tem- 
perature prevents  the  cooling  of  our 
bodies  by  the  natural  function  of  In- 
creased perspiration.  In  the  winter 
the  very  low  humidity  produced  when 
we  heat  out-of-door  air  to  house  tem- 
peratures permits  an  abnormally  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  body 
with  several  detrimental  effects.  This 
evaporation  of  the  moisture,  which  is  at 
all  times  present  at  the  surface  of  our 
bodies,  reduces  the  temi>erature  of  these 
surfaces,  producing  a  sensation  of  cold. 
Our  reaction  is  to  increase  the  tempera- 
ture of  our  rooms  until  this  sensation  of 
cliilliness  disappears.  As  a  result,  we 
live  in  rooms  ranging  between  70°  and 
80°  and  wear  clothing  in  which  we  would 
actually  suffer  from  heat  if  there  were 
as  much  moisture  in  the  air  as  we 
normally  have  in  the  comfortable 
weather  of  late  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer. If  instead  of  increasing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  in  our  rooms  we  were 
to  increase  its  humidity  to  correspond 
with  the  normal  moisture  content  of  out- 
of-door  air  in  our  temperate  seasons,  we 
should  find  ourselves  comfortable  at  in- 
door temi)eratures  ranging  from  60°  to 
65°. 

At  the  elevated  temperatures  prevail- 
ing in  the  majority  of  our  homes  we  add 
^  nnecessarily  to  the  shock  which  our 
bodies  receive  on  going  out  of  doors. 
What  is  worse  under  these  same  condi- 
tions of  high  indoor  temperature  and 
low  humidity,  the  mucous  membranes 
lining  the  respiratory  pa.s.sages  become 
dry,  uncomfortable,  and  frequently  in- 
flamed, making  us  more  susceptible  to 
many  diseases  that  enter  the  body 
through  these  channels. 

Beyond  its  effect  on  our  health,  our 
pocketbooks  also  suffer  from  our  failure 
to  maintain  a  proper  control  of  the 
humidity  in  our  homes.  It  is  estimated 
that  25%  of  the  cost  of  heating  our 
houses  is  incurred  in  raising  the  tem- 
perature from  62°  to  72°  F-  We  are  net 
without  means  for  controlling  either 
the  humidity  or  the  dust  and  germ  con- 
tent of  the  air  in  our  homes.  It  is, 
however,  rather  a  reflection  on  our  usual 
tendency  to  cater  to  our  material  com- 
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2  Cows 


Cow  Cho^v^  Made 


s3  lbs. more  milk  Perco..perday 

1  lb.  more  milk  P'^nb.  of  feed 
22^  cheaper  cosi  p^rwoibsMik 

^than  the  average  of  ail  other  feeds/ 


All  Purina  representatives  in  the 
East  are  gathering  facts  on  milk  pro- 
duction and  costs  from  every  dairy- 
man called  on,  regardless  of  what 
feed  he  is  using.    These  survey 


sheets  are  then  tabulated  and  already 
they  have  revealed  the  most  re- 
markable piece  of  information  on 
dairy  feeds  ever  uncovered  and 
the  survey  is  still  going  on! 
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•These  fijiures  are  by 
no  means  complete. 
The  same  survey  is 
now  bein^  conducted 
all  over  the  United 
States. 


PURINA 
MILLS 


854  Gratiot  Street 
St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with 

the  checkerboard  sign  in 

the  United  States  and 

Canada 


fort,  that  this  equipment  was  originally 
developed  for  industrial  processes  that 
demanded  a  closer  regulation  of  air  con- 
ditions than  those  under  which  our 
bodies  regularly  suffer  at  home.  For 
more  than  a  decade  these  conditions,  as 
well  as  temperature  and  air  circulation, 
have  been  accurately  controlled  by  the 
air  conditioning  equipment  in  hundreds 
of  industrial  plants  throughout  the 
country. 

More  recently  the  use  of  air  condition- 
ing  equipment    baf    been  extended   to 


hospitals,  theaters,  department  stores, 
and  office  buildings.  While  it  is  true 
that  this  equipment  is  both  complex  and 
expensive,  it  is  no  more  so  than  many  of 
the  devices  which  have  been  adapted  to 
domestic  use  once  the  need  was  realized. 
It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that 
many  of  the  devices  now  on  the  market 
in  the  way  of  small  water  containers  to 
be  attached  to  radiators  have  so  little 
evaporate  capacity  as  to  be  of  almost 
negligible  value.  In  an  ordinary  house 
the  air  change  due  to  leaki  about  the 


windows  amounts  to  from  one  to  two 
complete  changes  per  hour.  In  order  to 
supply  the  requisite  moisture  to  bring 
the  humidity  of  the  house  up  to  50%, 
the  amount  recommended  by  competent 
medical  authorities,  an  evaporation  of 
one  to  two  gallons  per  hour  is  required. 
— Industrial  Bulletin. 


Uncle  Ah  says  if  vitamins  will  do  as 
much  for  humans  as  they  have  done  for 
milk,  spinach,  lettuce,  and  liver  he  looks 
forward  to  an  active  old  age. 
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OUR  TWELFTH  YEAR 

By   H.   D.  ALLEBACH,   President 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


Of  the  milk  prices  paid  within  our  territory  and  other  information  as  to  price  of 
butter  and  policies  of  the  organization. 

This  monthly  paper,  we  believe,  fills  a  very  definite  place  and  serves  a  defuute 
purpose  in  our  organization.  It  is  financed  largely  through  advertising  space.  I 
would  like  to  draw  to  your  attention  that  if  you  expect  this  paper  to  continue  on  the 
present  high  plane  more  of  you  when  writing  to  the  advertisers  must  mention  just 
where  you  saw  the  advertisement. 

This  paper  has  been  jjublished  by  our  Editor,  August  A.  Miller,  ever  since 
it   started.     Last   year   we   added   to  the   staff   an   advertising   manager,   Frederick 
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As  time  goes  on  the  work  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review  becomes  of  more  and 
more  fundamental  importance.  It  is  evident  that  such  announcements  as  that  of  tl»e 
revised  selling  plan  last  July  were  read  by  i)iactically  all  our  active  members.  We 
liope  in  the  future  to  make  the  presentation  of  such  programs  an  even  more  worth 
while  feature  of  the  association's  work. 

Field  and  Test  Department 

F  M.  Twining,  the  director,  and  the  eight  field  men  of  this  department 
have  visited  1.54  jilants,  made  85,577  l)utter  fat  tests  and  added  952  names  to  the 
membership.  They  have  recorded  348  changes  in  shipping  arrangements.  I  feel  that 
that  this  department  is  giving  the  members  a  unique  service,  not  just  in  testing 
their  milk  and  weighing  it.  'I'liey  have  added  a  new  project  to  their  list  and  are 
testing  individual  cows  in  our  member's  iierds,  finding  tiie  actual  biitterfat  an.l 
production  rate  of  each  cow.  They  are  glad  to  make  as  many  of  these  tests  as 
possible  during  the  year. 

It  is  evident  that  the  work  of  our  fieldmen  is  more  and  more  appreciated. 
Year  by  year  they  have  been  increasingly  called  on  to  help  solve  minor  problems 
for  many  of  our  numbers.     We  are  glad  to  see  this. 

Statistical  Work 

It  has  been  nearly  two  years  since  we  added  a  statistical  department  to  our 
organization.  This  department  is  under  the  direction  of  J.  O.  Eastlack.  One 
of  the  duties  of  this  department  is  to  comi)ile  and  furnish  to  the  officers  and  Board 
of  Directors  information  concerning  the  production  of  milk  and  milk  products,  the 
trends  in  the  market,  the  holdings  of  butter,  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  per  farm  per  montii,  and  such  other  data  as  will  be  valuable  in 
establishing  market  policies.  We  now  have  a  comjilete  file  of  the  production  of 
each  member  each  month,  which  is  kept  up  to  date  tlirough  regular  reports  from 
co-operating  dealers.  These  new  records  aid  the  testing  department  to  see  that  all 
members  shipping  to  co-operating  dealers  have  their  milk  check  tested  regularly 
and  also  aid  in  the  adjustment  of  all  price  complaints. 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

A  report  of  the  work  of  the  Philadelpiiia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  throughout 
the  pjist  year  was  made  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  \V.  Balderston.  This  organiza- 
tion was  incorporated  last  May.  with  a  memliership  comiwsed  of  one-half  of  the 
nominees  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  and  one-half  nominated 
by  co-operating  dealers.     On  its  Board  of  Directors  we  are  represented  by  half  of 

its  membership.  .  ,  t-  j 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Co-operative  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion the  importance  of  greater  consumption  of  dairy  products  was  emphasized  as  one 
of  the  important  objects  for  which  our  co-oi)erative  associatitms  of  all  kinds  should 
be  working.  The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  taking  up  work  of  this  kind,  the  Dairy  Council  in  this  city  being  first  of  all  such 
organized  groups  in  affiliation  with  the  National  Dairy  Council.  At  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  held  in  1920,  the  Dairy 
Council  program  was  adopted  by  you  and  has  been  carried  out  steadily  ever  since 
It  is  our  opinion  that  a  favorable  market  for  dairy  products  has  been  largely  due  to 
and  can  only  be  maintained  by  vigorously  pushing  work  of  this  kind. 

TABLE  IV 
VOLUME  OF  MILK  BY  STATES  IN  WHICH  PRODUCED 

Data  in  Pounds  Fluid  Milk       


STATE 

POUNDS   MILK 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL 

P#*nnQvl  vAnia            

521,724,780 

65.4 

^Jpw  Tersev     

91,826,089 

11.5 

IfplAWAPe         

67,221,545 

8.4 

MArvlann                  

112,506,711 

14.1 

W7^cf  vir0'iniA           

5,089,103 

0.6 

TOTAL 

798,368,228 

100.00 

New  Office  Home 
Since  our  last  annual   meeting  we   have  changed  our   headquarters   from    1211 
Arch  Street  to  219  N.  Broad  Street,  where  we  occupy  the  tentli  floor  of  tlie  Flint 

Building.  ,      ,  ,       i.       ^        •     i   i 

When  the  five-year  lease  of  the  association  at  the  former  location  term  mated 
April  1,  1928,  it  was  the  united  opinion  of  your  Board  of  Directors,  that  it  would 
promote  efficiency  and,  in  the  end,  economy  for  the  association  and  the  Dairy 
Council  to  move  to  quarters  which  would  more  nearly  meet  with  the  increasing 
needs  of  both  organizations. 

We  were  very  glad  to  find  at  the  new  location  a  whole  floor  which  would  accom- 
modate both  organizations  comfortably  and  entirely.  We  are  now  on  the  Tenth 
Floor  of  the  Flint  Building,  219  N.  Broad  Street.  There  is  light  on  four  sides, 
and  the  building  is  of  concrete  construction  and  considered  to  bo  as  nearly  fire-proof 
as  buildings  can  he  made.  This  space  has  been  so  divided  as  to  make  the  work  of  all 
departments  of  both  organizations  most  efficient. 

We  hope  all  members,  particularly  tho.se  who  are  here  today,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so,  will  visit  the  association's  offices  and  make  them  their  Philadelphia 
headquarters  both  on  this  and  subsequent  visits. 

Board  of  Directors 
The  Board  of  Directors  held  six  bi-monthly  meetings  during  this  year. 
The  average  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  during  the 

year  was  96%. 

We  found  a  year  ago  that  so  many  directors  must  spend  two  days  in  coming  to, 
attending,  and  going  from  meetings  of  the  Board  that  with  very  little  additional 
expense  the  directors'  meetings  could  be  extended  to  two  days — one  long  session 
one  afternoon  and  one  the  next  morning,  thus  practically  doubling  the  number  of 


hours  spent  in  discussing  your  business.  The  important  i>rol)lems  that  come  be.'ore 
the  directors  are  too  complicated  and  have  too  many  aspects  to  be  quickly  sol>e:l. 
It  is  not  right  that  the  directors  from  lack  of  time  must  leave  too  many  i)robleiiis 
to  the  Executive  Committee  or  tiie  officers.  May  I  lu-re  commend  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  punctuality  and  interest  they  have  shown  and  tlie  almost  hundred 
percent  attendance  at  our  meetings  throughout  the  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  meets  as  ealk-d  by  the  President,  but  all  its  actions 
{)re  reported  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  its  minutes  must  l)e  ai)i)roveJ  by  that 
lit>dy.  It  has  been  called  togetl  er  at  freciuent  intervals  as  siieciftc  i)rol)lems  arose, 
both  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  aflFairs  of  the  Association  and  par- 
ticularly from  time  to  time  to  consider  the  market  situation.  It  lias  helJ  con- 
ferences with  the  buyers  to  discuss  problems  in  connection  witli  the  operation  of  the 
Pliiladelphia  Selling  Plan. 

Plans  and  Programs  for  J 929 
Marketing  Plans 

Our  plans  for  1929  do  not  carry  many  clianges.  The  Phil;>delphia  Selling  Plan 
was  not  established  to  have  all  the  milk  produced  in  any  one  month  nor  was  i^^fe 
established  with  the  idea  of  having  your  herds  changed  around  so  that  you  actual  y^F 
juoduce  more  milk  in  October,  November  and  December  tlian  you  do  in  tie  other 
months.  If  some  producers  continue  to  do  tliis  we  may  be  compelled  to  make 
changes  in  our  Selling  Plan  to  meet  conditions.  By  our  Selling  Plan  we  are  taking 
care  of  all  tlie  producers  who  are  going  tlirough  tlie  experience  of  testing  their 
herds  for  tuberculosis.  We  make  special  i)lans  for  all  such  members  so  as  to  gi.e 
tliem   a  fair  arrangement. 

Membership  Service 

I  am  much  interested,  as  I  know  you  are,  in  the  development  of  a  membership 
service  department,  following  out  the  idea  in  an  annual  meeting  resolution  adoi)ted 
a  year  ago  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  hall  rent  lor  local  meelin^!;s  and  tlie 
issuance  of  notices  of  such  meetings  by  the  central  office.  We  have  been  carefuliy 
canvassing  the  whole  situation  with  respect  to  memliership  records  and  i)ropose 
(luring  next  year  to  set  up  a  complete  new  system  wliicli  will  malic  it  pcssihle  for 
the  home  office  to  be  of  even  greater  service  to  our  locals  in  the  matter  of  keei)ing 
membership  records  thoroughly  up  to  date  at  all  times,  ;  nd  the  issuance  of  notices 
of   local    meetings. 

Vice  President  Frederick  Shangle  has  been  placed  definitely  in  charge  of  the  care  of 
this  co-oi)erative  work  with  our  local  units.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  number  of  local 
meetings  Increase.  The  enthusiasm  and  interest  disi)la}ed  at  the  meetin,u;s  tl  is  year 
shows  the  value  of  our  united  effort  to  aid  our  membership  in  its  local  activities. 

I  know  that  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  t!  at  we 
have  live  locals  tiiroughout  the  territory  to  help  our  members  kee])  inf(,rii:ed  as  to 
general  market  conditions  and  to  solve  local  I'.roblems  as  they  arise.  I  know  Mr. 
Shangle  and  those  associated  with  him  in  this  work  want  to  make  this  service  as 
full  as  it  possibly  can  be  in  the  future. 

Co-ordination  and  Co-operation 
We  are  gradually  co-ordinating  various  activities  wlich  center  aroiin;!  the  sal«* 
of  your  milk.  The.se  include  such  statistical  work  as  is  fundaiiien'al  to  a  comj^lete 
knowledge  of  your  market  and  the  markets  of  the  world,  complete  records  of  our 
shippers  of  milk,  month  by  month  and,  as  far  as  jiossible,  the  rece'jits  of  milk  within 
the  market  either  from  members  or  non-members.  They  include  also  the  services 
ot  the  field  and  test  department.  Together  with  the  Philadelpi  ia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  we  are  co-operating  with  the  health  and  educational  organ! '.ations  in  the 
I've  states  in  which  we  operate,  to  aid  in  solving  the  important  problems  connected 
with  the  industry. 

Plans  for  Coming  Year 
To  enlarge  all  services  to  our  members. 
To  enlarge  our  membership. 

To  revi.se  our  membershij)  records  so  as  to  locate  our  members  in  the  most 
convenient   local. 
To  increa.se  local  activities. 

Through   study  of  the  market  and   meetings   with   our  members  to  further 
imi)rove   the   Operation  of  the   Philadelphia   Selling   Plan. 


1. 
2. 

3. 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL   REPORT 

Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy  Council 
By  R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 

(("odtinued  from  page  2) 

I'p  to  October  31,   192«,  there  have  been   118,599  farm   inspections  made  since 

(Quality  Control  Department  was  organi  ed. 

During  the  year  68(i  dairies  were  discontinued,  and  302  dairies  were  reinstated. 

DRAMATIC  DEPARTMENT 

No.  of  Performances  of  Plays   

No.  of  Rehearsals   

No.    of    Talks    

Special     Plavs     

Slide    Talks    

Short  Plays  sent  out  without  a  Director   

Contacts    

Castings    


344 

580 

611 

8 

170 

100 

80 

95 


Attendance; 

Children    348,764 

Adults     19,417 


Total    attendance    368,181 

NUTRITION  DEPARTMENT 

Interviews    2.424 

Stories   8,4'>9 

I -ectures   872 

Slides   348 

Moving   Pictures    105 

Food  Demonstrations  Ill 

Attendance : 

Children 428,231 

Adults     44,700 


Total  attendance   472,931 

PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT 

Literature— pieces    1,192,869 

No.  displays  of  movies  in  theatres   1,442 

Attendances     116,122 

Mechanical  devices — (days)  720 
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TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  INTER- 
STATE MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASS'N 


Page  17 


(Continued 
State  Milk  Producers*  Association,  on 
t ..e  subject  of  "National  Progress  of 
Farm  Organizations."  Mr.  McSparran 
said  in  part: 

"Farmers  have  for  a  long  time  needed 
comi)reheiisive  organization.  Other  bus- 
iness groui)s  iiave  had  theirs  developed 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection  and  agricul- 
ture  has  found   it  difficult  to  cope  with 


fl,, 1 :..»... 
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often  have  conflicted.  Railroads  want 
to  make  money  and  ag;iculture  wants 
chea])  transi)ortation.  Hanks  want  to 
loiui  money  at  a  iiign  rate  and  the  long 
time  turn  over  of  tlie  farm  needs  a  low 
ratj   of  interest. 

"nistrihutioii  wants  a  liberal  si)read 
betwei'n  producer  and  consumer  while 
a^iriciilture  and  consumer  alike  seek  to 
narr;)w  tiiat  s])read.  Exam;  les  are 
ahundant  to  show  tliat  the  more  i  er- 
fect  organization  of  tl.ese  groujs  of  in- 
diist  y  and  commerce  and  distribution 
ha\e  secured  privileges  that  are  very 
valuable  to  their  busines.ses.  Agricul- 
ture has  heen  greatly  benefited  by  co- 
r))erativc  effort  but  it  is  now  evident 
that  an  attack  is  going  to  be  made  in 
the  near  future  upon  the  cooperative 
and  the  farmer  must  understand  tliat 
he  will  have  to  meet  those  groups  which 
are  o])posed  to  c()o;-erative  eflf>)rt  wiLh 
eqir.iUy   efficient   organization. 

"Judge  Miller,  president  of  the  Nati  n- 
al  Milk  Producers'  Federation  in  his  an- 
nual mes.sage  sounds  the  warning  that 
t'.ie  1  ope  of  holdin:-:  a  steady  price  for 
dairy  products  in  ca.se  of  continued  sur- 
]dus  is  going  to  hin.ze  on  closely  or;:;an- 
ized  loc.'il  units  which  will  be  able  to 
demand  a  squ;ire  deal  in  all  suc'i  emer- 
gencies. Judge  Miller  is  right.  The  dis- 
position among  a  large  number  of  our 
1  eople  is  to  withdraw  from  our  organ- 
ization whenever  anything  hapj^ens  to 
disjilease  them.  Such  an  attitude  invites 
defeat.  Let  us  fight  for  a  jiroper  policy 
in  our  farm  organizaticms  and  then  stick 
by  the  organization  and  sjieak  as  a  unit 
to  tin-  world." 

Visiting  Ladies  Entertained 
An  entertainment  and  luncl:eon  was 
provided  for  the  visiting  la  lies  of 
members  and  delegates  on  Thursday 
morning  at  the  offices  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Prcducers'  Association  in  the  Flint 
Huilding.  The  jirogram  was  under  t'  e 
(iiiection  of  the  following  committee, 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Hrinton,  chi.irman;  Mrs. 
II.  D.  Allebach,  Mrs.  Rohert  W.  Bal- 
derston,  Mrs.  A.  B.  VV'addington  Mrs. 
P'rederick  Shangle,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Twin- 
ing and   Mrs.  C.   I.  Cohee. 

The  following  program  was  pre- 
sented: 

Address   by   the   Chairman 
Quartet— "Ole  Cow  Lady"  ..Milk  Ma'ds 
Short    Talks    from    Our    Members — 

Mrs.    Robert    E.    Atkinson 

Mrs.    Charles    Preston 
"The  Charm  that  Charms" 

Evelyn  B.  Spooner 
Glimp.ses   from    Afar — 

Mrs.   Robert   W.   Balderston 
Greeting  from  the  Dairy  Council — 

Dr.   C.   W.   Larson 
Further    details    of   this    meeting    will 
be  found  on  page  14  of  this  Lssue  of  the 
"Milk   Producers'    Review." 
Organization  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
A  formal  organization  meeting  of  the 
Board   of  Directors,  following   the  elec- 
tion  of  the  new   members  of  the  board 
was   held   on  Thursday  afternoon.     The 
following    officers    and    executive    com- 
mittee  members   were  elected. 
President,  H.  D.  Allebach,  Trappe,  Pa. 


from  page  9) 

Vice     President,     Frederick     Shangle, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
Treasurer,    Robert   F.    Brinton,   West 

Chester,  Pa. 
Secretary,       Robert       W-       Balderston, 

Media,   Pa. 
Assistant     Secretary,     L     R.     ZoUers, 

Pottstown,  Pa. 
Assistant   Treasurer,   F.    M.    Twining 

i^cwlowii.   Fa. 

Executive  Committee 

H.  D.   Allebach,  Trappe,  Pa. 

Frederick    Shangle,    Trenton,    N.    J. 

A.  B.  Waddington,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

R.   F.   Brinton,   West  Chester,  Pa. 

F.  P.  Willits,  Ward,  Pa. 

E.  H.  Donovan,  Brenford,  Del. 
The  Annual  Banquet 

Nearly  seven  hundred  delegates,  mem- 
bers and  guests  of  the  Association  at- 
tended the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  held  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening. 
President  Allebach  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  This  banquet  was  unique 
in  that  there  were  no  set  speeches.  The 
entertainment  features  were  presented 
under  the  direction  of  the  Dairy  Council. 

Two  health  dramatic  playlets  were 
presented  by  children  of  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools,  one,  "Silly  Goose's  Mis- 
take" was  presented  by  children  from 
the  3rd  and  4th  grades  of  the  Hamilton 
Public  School  and  the  other  "The  Doll 
Shop"  by  children  from  the  Cassidy 
Public  School.  Our  own  "Dairy  Maids" 
presented  their  annual  songs  and  dances 
"In  the  Good  Old  Milking  Time." 

"What's  the  Big  Idea"— a  cooperative 
marketing  play,  by  Prof.  "Happy"  Gold- 
smith, was  presented  by  members  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  the  Dairy  Council.  This  new  play 
emphasizes  the  value  of  cooperative 
marketing  by  the  dairy  farmer.  It  was 
prepared  for  presentation  at  meetings  of 
dairy  farmers  in  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association   territory. 

Before  closing  the  banquet  three  short 
responses  were  made,  at  the  request  of 
President  Allebach.  One  by  Hon.  G.  A. 
Welsh,  Philadelphia  Board  of  Etlucation, 
representing  the  public,  another  by 
Daniel  Adams,  of  St.  Lawrence  Dairies 
Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  representing  the  dis- 
tributors and  one  by  F.  P.  Willits,  rep- 
resenting the  milk  producers. 
Visits  to  Milk  Plants 

Many  delegates  and  directors  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  various  milk  distribution  and  ice 
cream  plants  on  Friday  morning.  These 
visits  were  made  by  automobile  buses 
and  were  under  the  direction  of  F.  M. 
Twining  and  members  of  the  Field 
Forces  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council. 

The  Second  Day's  Session 

The  second  day's  session,  which  in 
addition  to  a  members'  meeting,  was 
open  to  the  public,  continued  the  gen- 
real  program  of  discussion.  In  addition 
two  outstanding  addresses  were  pre- 
sented. Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  Managing 
Director,  National  Dairy  Council, 
Chicago,  111.,  addressed  the  meeting  on 
"The  Dairy  Council  Movement,"  while 
Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
outlined  his  impressions  of  agriculture 
during  the  past  summer  and  the  econ- 
omic questions  that  have  arisen  in  his 
mind  from  that  study,  together  with 
some  possible  methods  for  our  farmers 
to  meet  production  and  competitive 
methods  as  practiced  abroad. 


Keep 


your 


cows 
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Dairy  authorities,  as  well  as  success- 
ful dairymen,  agree  that  the  profit 
on  the  yearly  work  of  a  cow  depends 
upon  the  condition  she  is  in  when  she 
freshens.  If  she  has  been  made  to 
give  all  the  milk  possible  before 
she  calves,  she  will  not  "bag  up" 
and,  in  consequence,  will  not  freshen 
with  a  big  milk  flow.  Or,  if  the  cow 
has  been  dried  off  but  not  fed  so 
that  she  can  build  up  a  reserve  in 
the  form  of  extra  weight,  she  will 
not  be  in  condition  to  bag  up  nicely 
before  calving  and  be  ready  to  fill 
the  pail  to  the  brim  for  a  long  time 
after  freshening. 

Union  Grains  is  an  outstanding 
feed,  not  only  for  producing  a  heavy 
milk  flow,  but  also  for  feeding  valu- 
able dairy  cows  during  the  critical 
time  between  drying  off  and  freshen- 
ing. Union  Grains  with  any  suitable 
roughage  makes  an  ideal  ration  for 
feeding  during  this  resting  period. 

There  are  five  types  of  Union 
Grains — differing  in  their  percentage 
of  protein.  They  are  all  a  mixture 
of  many  kinds  of  sound  wholesome 


grains,  by-products  and  other  valu- 
able ingredients.  For  this  reason  they 
are  complete  in  their  protein.  That 
is  why  they  are  adapted  for  supple- 
menting home-grown  corn  and  oats, 
as  well  as  all  the  different  kinds  of 
farm-raised  roughage. 

Whatever  you  raise  for  roughage, 
whatever  you  raise  for  home-grown 
grains,  there  is  a  type  of  Union 
Grains  that  will  balance  them  and 
make  a  perfect  ration — one  that  will 
keep  the  cows  in  the  finest  health  and 
increase  the  milk  yield. 

Write  for  Union  Grains  Booklet 

We  have  prepared  a  new  booklet  de- 
scribing the  five  types  of  Union 
Grains,  as  well  as  other  Ubiko  World 
Record  Feeds.  You  may  have  a  copy 
on  request — postpaid.   Address 


THE   UBIKO   MILLING   CO.,   Dept.   L-24,   Cincinnati,   Ohio 


Makers  of  Ubiko  World  Record  Feeds 

Ubiko  All-Mash  System 
Starting   and  Growing   Ration 
Complete  Laying   Ration 
Ubiko  World  Record  Egg  Mash 
Ubiko  Fattening  Mash 
Ubiko  Scratch  Feed 
Ubiko  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
Ubiko  Horse  Feeds 
Union  Grains  Dairy   Rations 
And  other  Ubiko  World  Record  Feeds 


UNION    GRAINS 

THE  FIRST  DAIRY  FEED  MADE 


^I'wTMjn'^ 


24%  Dry,  16%,  20%,  24%,  32%  Sweet 


GREEN'S     HOTEL 


8th  and  Chestnut  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


R/^  /^  IV/F  C  .    Without  Bath 
\^  W  IVl  O  .     With  Private  1 


With  Private  Bath. 

TRY  OVR  FAMOUS 
DOLLAR  DINNER 

11  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M. 
GEO.  C.  HORNER,  Manager 


$2.00 
$3.50 


TRADE 
MARK 


USA. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet     "Paint  Pointers'' 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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MILK    PRODUCERS'    REVIEV 


tiSE  HfDS  CONTAINING  OBERCO 

ttussell  F  Carter 

MORRISVILLE^     PA. 

QBERCQ 

^aRGANIB^ 

_  Minerals 

THE  BACKBONE  Of  THE  FEED 
FOR  COWS  •  HOCS  •  POULTmT 

START  fe«H]inK  >"ur  piga  before 
they  are  l>urn.  Your  bows  will  far- 
row thrifly,  *i»;oroui»,  fuHt-Krov»»n|i 
pi^H  if  you  feed  them  ^ell-halanced 
roniplele  feed  cotituininK  plenty  of 
OImtco  Organic  Minerals.  Start 
feeding  your  Bows  t)l>erco  now — get 
belter  piss  next  Sprinn. 

Our  booklet,  "Mineral*  for  rarm 
AniniaU,"'  telU  why  mineralH  are 
nvceHtiary  and  why  0IIKK<"0  in  the 
miMit  effective,  di«;eBtilde  and  ecuu- 
omical  mineral  mixture. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet 

Fast  Coast  Trading  C*? 

//O  East  IPombanl  St 
Baltimore     o/Wti 

FEEDS  CONTAINING  OBERCO 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Quietness  and  convenience  in 
PHIUDELPHIA'S  NEW  HOTEL 

THE  ROBERT  MORRIS 

17tfa  AND  ARCH  STREETS 

Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and 
Nachman  inner  hair  spring 
mattresses. 

Radio    in  Every   Room 

Single  rooms      $3.00      3.50      4.00 
Double  rooms       4.50      5.00     6.00 

LUNCHEON  .60  and  .75 
DINNER  $1.00,  $1.15,    $1.50 


Alfalfa   Hay  For  Sale 

Weights  and  grades  guaranteed. 
Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  delivered 
prices. 

JOHN  DEVLIN  HAY  CO.,  Inc. 
in  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Traininer  a  Toddler 

"Has  your  baby  learned  to  walk  yet?" 
"Heavens,  no!     Why,  he's  just  learn- 
ing   to    drive    the    car."— Kansas    City 
Star. 


Commonplace  Observations 

of  European  Farming 

By  R.  W.  BALDERSTON 


As  one  observes  the  commonplace 
farm  practices  of  the  various  American 
agricultural  districts,  he  is  led  some- 
times to  wonder  how  such  practices 
originated  and  from  what  part  of  the 
mother-land     of     Europe     they     were 
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Give    children    responsibilities    appro- 
priate to  their  age  and  experience. 


uruu{^iii  lu   iiic  new    iiu 

two  centuries,  the  everyday  practice  of 
the  people. 

Take  for  instance,  the  matter  of  har- 
ness.     In    England    the    style    is    quite 
different  from  that  in  either  France  or 
Germany.      Within    Germany    the    har- 
ness  in   Westphalia   looks   entirely   dif- 
ferent  from   that   in  Bavaria.     But   one 
can  see  where  many  American  customs 
have   originated   in    these   various    coun- 
tries and  have  been  brought  over  with 
the  first  or  subsequent  groups  of  settlers. 
In    rural    England   almost   all   hauling 
is   done   with   one   horse   hitched   singly 
to   a  two-wheeled   cart   or  four-wheeled 
wagon    with    cart    harness    exactly    like 
that  used   for  all   cart   work   in    Penna. 
Undoubtedly  the  English  harness  makers 
set  the  Penna.  style  in  this  regard.  When 
for   heavier   loads   additional   horses   are 
needed    in    England   they   are   added   in 
front  of  the  shaft  horse,  tandem.  Much 
English  farm  machinery  is  built  to  use 
the  same  cart  harness  method  of  hitch. 
In   many   sections   of   France   while  the 
harness  is  quite  different  the  same  tan- 
dem teams  are  seen  and  enormous  loads 
of  hay  and  grain  are  hauled  to  the  barn 
on  two  wheeled  carts  with  long  skeleton 
beds  built  for  the  purpose.     The  horse 
collar   has   received   characteristic    artis- 
tic   touches    from    the    harness    makers 
in  many  lands.     A  careful  observer  can 
tell  from  the  horse  collars  in  any  paint- 
ing or  photo  of  a  rural  scene  just  where 
it   was  posed.     The   modern   American 
tyi)e  of  horse  collar  is  certainly  English. 
In    Holland   and   over    much    of   Ger- 
many no  collar  and  hames  are  employed, 
a  breast  strap  being  used  for  even  the 
heaviest  labor,  with  a  broad  neck-strap 
when  necessary  to  hold  up  the  tongue  of 
the    wagon.      Holland    being    absolutely 
flat,  no  tongue  or  pole  is  built  into  the 
wagon.     The  typical  Holland  vehicle  is 
a  dump  cart  with  a  short  stub  tongue 
under  which  runs,  nonchalently,  a  small 
castor-wheel.    Horses  are  hitched  to  the 
end    of    this    tongue    by    very    simple 
breast-strap    harness.      All    guidance    of 
these   and    all   other    farm    carts    is    by 
pressure    of    the    driver    on    this    short 
wagon  tongue.     Riding  sidewlse  on  this 
part   of   the   vehicle,    he   climbs    hastily 
to  the  ground  on  hearing  an  auto  horn 
and  guides  his  wagon  to  the  roadside  by 
by   a  sidewlse   pressure   while  steed   or 
steeds  continue  on  down  the  road  with- 
out regard   to  the   manipulation   of  the 
vehicle.    Why  the  whole  outfit  does  not 
land    each    time    in    the    deep    drainage 
ditch  at  the  roadside  is  always  a  miracle 
to  one  unaccustomed  to  the  practice. 

Farm  machinery  in  Holland  is  usual- 
ly built  with  the  same  castor  wheel  In 
front,  so  the  same  hitch  works  for  all. 
Rural  visitors  from  other  sections  of 
the  United  States  traversing  Lancaster, 
York  and  other  nearby  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  always  remark  on  the 
novelty  of  the  left-hand  plow  and  the 
jerk-line  method  of  driving,  both  of 
which  have  been  for  generations  almost 
universal  practices  in  these  sections.  It 
was  not  until  we  visited  Oberbayarn,  a 
Province  of  Bavaria  that  we  noticed 
similar   practices    in    Europe.      Without 


any  other  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
observation  this  would  seem  to  be  an 
indication  that  some  German  settlers 
in  the  early  days  of  Penna.  brought  with 
them  a  time-honored  home-land  practice 
and  so  firmly  implanted  it  in  the  new 
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plow  manufacturers  to  make  left-hand 
as  well  as  right-hand  plows  and  thus 
continue  to  perpetuate  a  practice  that  is 
remarked  upon  as  distinctly  novel  by 
visitors  passing  through  the  heart  of 
southern   Pennsylvania. 

Such  a  recital  might  be  continued 
and  duplicated  to  include  many  other 
farm  practices,  equally  homely,  fully  as 
time-honored  and  with  just  as  interest- 
ing similarities  and  differences.  Many 
of  these  practices  such  as  styles  ih 
shocking  and  stacking  grain  and  in  har- 
vesting hay  are  undoubtedly  based 
directly  on  experience  and  owe  their 
character  to  climatic  or  other  conditions 
under  which  the  people  have  operated. 
A  whole  paper  could  be  written,  if  one 
had  time,  regarding  the  various  devices 
In  use  for  aiding  in  the  drying  of  hay. 
In  Switzerland  and  Bavaria  there  is 
used,  as  a  foundation  for  each  hay-cock, 
a  pointed  stick  perhaps  5  feet  long  with 
two  cross  arms  of  two  feet  each  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  and  dividing  the 
stick  into  approximately  four  equal 
parts.  Driven  slightly  into  the  ground 
such  a  crude  "clothes  pole"  is  the 
foundation  around  which  the  hay  is 
draped.  In  north  Germany  and  Den- 
mark a  tripod  is  similarly  employed,  and 
while  in  Norway  eight  years  ago  I  saw 
them  drying  the  hay  on  temporary  fen- 
ces of  rail  or  wire  erected  hastily  across 
the  field  after  the  grass  is  cut 

On    the    other    hand,    everywhere    we 
were  shown  with  pride  many  machines 
and  tools  of  American  origin — developed 
by    American   ingenuity   to   make   farm 
practices  more  eflSclent.    In  England  cul- 
tivating tools   of  a   well   known   Phila- 
delphia make  were  in  common  use  and 
were   stated   to   be    most    effective   and 
somewhat     more    convenient    than    the 
heavier  English  makes.     American  har- 
vesting machinery  is  all  over  Europe.  It 
will  be  many  years  however,  before  the 
use   of   labor-saving    machinery    is    suf- 
ficiently widespread  in  Europe  to  make 
human  labor  as  efficient  as  in  the  United 
States.       Meanwhile     the     rural-minded 
traveller  in  Europe  can  continue  to  see 
as  he  travels  about  the  interesting  old- 
time    farm-practices,    time  honored     by 
centuries   of   common   usage.      Much   of 
European  agriculture  is  yet  in  the  stage 
that    we    passed    from    in    the    United 
States    with    the    introduction    in    the 
bo's   and    90's   of   modern    factory-made 
wagons,   machines   and   tools   which   in- 
creased many  fold  human  efficiency  and 
lightened    human     labor.      One    cannot 
but  predict  that  more  quickly  than  they 
themselves  realize,  there  will  come  to  all 
Europe    a    rapid    advancement    in    the 
mechanical  equipment  of  the  farm  and 
farm   home   and   the   old   local   customs 
and  practices,  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing as  they  are,  will  for  the  most  part 
go   the    way    of   the    old-time    peculiar 
peasant  costumes  now  of  the  past,  and 
only  brought  out  to  grace  festival  days 
or  to  exhibit  to  American  tourists. 


It's  the  wise  farmer  who  knows  what 
insects  destroy  his  crops  and  takes  meas- 
ures against  them. 
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Legal  Bushel  Weights 

Of  Commodities  Given 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  publishes  the  following 
handy  reference  table  of  legal  bushel 
weights  now  in  force  in  the  Common- 
wealth as  provided  in  the  Act  of  July 
24,  1913,  with  subsequent  amendments: 
Fruits  Pounds 

Apples    4S 

Apples,    dried     25 

Cherries,  with  stems    56 

Cherries,    stemmed     o* 

Cranberries    32 

Currants     4.0 

Gooseberries    40 

Grapes     48 

Peaches     48 

Peaches,    dried    (peeled)     38    >^i 

Peaches,   dried    (unpeeled)    33 

Pears     CO 

Plums     64 

Quinces     48 

Raspberries     48 

Strawberries     48 

Vegetables 

Beans,  dried    60 

Beans,   castor    (shelled)    40 

Beets    66 

Cabbage    60 

Carrots    , 60 

Cucumbers     48 

Horseradish     60 

Onions     60 

Onion    sets    28 

Parsnips     ^ 

Peas,   green    (unshelled)    28 

Peas,   dried    60 

Potaties     60 

Potatoes,    sweet     64 

Rutabagas     .! . . .  60 

Spinach     12 

Tomatoes     66 

Turnips    66 

Grain  and  Grain  Feeds 

Barley     , 48 

Bran     20 

Buckwheat     48 

Corn,   shelled    66 

Corn,  ear   (husked)    70 

Corn,   meal    60 

Hominy     60 

Malt    88 

Oats     82 

Rice,    rough     46 

Rye    66 

Rye  meal   60 

Shorts     20 

Spelt     40 

Wheat     60 

Grasses,  Forajje,  Etc 

Alfalfa    seed     00 

Blue   grass   seed    14 

Broom   corn  seed    60 

Clover  seed   60 

Flax    seed    66 

Hemp   seed    44 

Herd's    grass    45 

Hungarian    grass    seed    60    ^^ 

Kaffir   corn    66    M 

Lentils     60    ^^ 

Linseed    66 

Millet     60 

Orchard  grass  seed    14 

Rape    seed    60 

Redtop  grass  seed    14 

Sorghum  seed   60 

Timothy  grass   seed    45 

Nuts 

Chestnuts    hulled    50 

Hickory  nuts    60 

Peanuts    22 

Walnuts,   common    60 

Miscellaneous 

Cement    100 

Charcoal 20 

Coal,    anthracite    76 

Coal,    bituminous    76 

Coal,   stone    80 

Coke     40 

Hair    (plastering)     8 

Lime    »« 

Salt,  coarse    86 

Salt,  ground    62 

Sand    100 
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Farmers  Must  Think  in 
Economic  Terms,  Says  Olsen 

Declaring  that  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural information  in  the  economic 
field  is  perhaps  greater  than  in  any 
other,  Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  told  the  42nd 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Association 
of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties, at  Washington,  D.  C,  recently,  that 
"niir  first  nnd  foremost  job  is  to  help 
the  farmer  think  in  economic  terms." 

Farmers    must    realize,    he    said,    that 
farm  returns  are  vitally  affected  by  ec- 
onomic   forces;    they     must    understand 
that    supply    and    demand    forces    deter- 
\ine    for    any    given    crop    the    level    at 
rthich    products    will    sell,    and    not    the 
cost  of  producing  that  crop;  they  must 
learn  that  economic  conditions  affecting 
tiieir  business  do  not  remain  static  but 
change,  and   as   they   change   they   influ- 
ence farm  income  at  one  time  differently 
tiian  at  another  time;  and  that  economic 
forces     affecting     agriculture     are     not 
])urely  local   in   their   operation   but  us- 
ually play  over  the  whole  gamut  of  com- 
j)eting  territories,  domestic  and  foreign. 
"Fortunately,"      Mr.     Olsen     declared, 
"the    economic    approach     is    gradually 
taking   its    rightful    place    alongside    the 
purely  production  approach  in  the  minds 
of    American    farmers.     There    is,    how- 
ever,  abundant   opportunity   for   further 
educational   work   in    this    direction,   the 
output   of    the    Bureau    of    Agricultural 
Economics,  as  well  as  of  the  economics 
departments    of    the    State    agricultural 
colleges   and  experiment   stations    afford 
splendid    material    with    which    to    illus- 
trate  the    operation    of  economic    forces 
and  public  policies  affecting  agriculture." 
Mr.    Olsen    enumerated    the    bureau's 
annual  outlook  reports,  the  intentions-to- 
plant    surveys,    the    midsummer    outlook 
reports   and    the   monthly    statement   on 
the  price  situation  as  types  of  material 
which  aid  farmers  to  make  adjustments 
in  planning  farm  production  and  market- 
ing-     Many    states,    he    said,    are    using 
this  national  interpretative  material,  to- 
gether  with    local    material,   as    a   basis 
for    yearly    or    periodical    state    outlook 
reports,  and   monthly  state  price  situa- 
ti(m  statements. 

"Successful  agriculture,"  he  declared, 
"will  not  be  built  on  individual  effort 
alone.  Collective  action,  whether  among 
farmers  themsleves  or  through  the  med- 
ium of  Government,  will  have  a  vital 
bearing  on  the  industry.  Farmers  must 
think  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  co- 
operation if  their  efforts  in  cooperative 
nmrketing,  cooperative  credit  coopera- 
tive insurance  and  tlie  like  are  to  prove 
successful  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
'  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is 
V.  prei>ared  to  place  at  their  disposal  a  fund 
of  facts  to  assist  farmers  in  their  co- 
operative ventures. 

"These  past  several  years  have  dem- 
onstrated as  i)erhai>s  never  before,  that 
farmers  are  a  vital  part  of  the  body 
l)()litic.  Tlieir  interests  are  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  the  conditions  which  affect 
tile  Nation  as  a  whole  and  by  public 
policies  of  one  kind  or  anotiier.  To 
what  extent,  for  example,  has  their  pros- 
I)erity  been  adversely  affected  by  na- 
tional and  State  demands  with  refer- 
ence to  tlie  utilization  of  farm  lands? 
What  do  farmers  today  think  about 
bringing  more  lands  into  use  at  a  time 
when  suri)luses  menace  tlieir  incomes? 
To  what  extent  are  farm  lands  bearing 
an  undue  portion  of  the  tax  burden? 
What  can  they  do  to  adjust  tax  in- 
equalities? What  bearing  does  tlie  tar- 
iff have  upon  farm  returns?  Is  the  tar- 
iff, as  a  national  policy,  serving  to  equal- 
ize opportunities?  I  visualize  the  time 
when  farmers  will  take  their  rightful 
l)art  in  shaping  National  and  State  poli- 
cies which  touch  their  prosperity." 


Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

By  R.  W.  Balderston 

During  the  past  year  1030  stock  cer- 
tificates have  been  Issud  for  a  total  of 
694.2  shares  of  stock.  In  the  same  per- 
iod there  have  been  35  stock  transfers, 
19  withdrawals  from  the  Association  and 
115  deatlis  reported  of  members  of  tiie 
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l)ership  when  the  books  closed  of  25,968 
for  1928  as  compared  with  24,932  on  the 
corresponding  date  one  year  ago. 

Locals  and  Local  Meetings 
One  year  ago  we  had  281  locals.    Now 
tliere  are  287,  making  a  gain  of  6  locals 
during    the    year.     Of    these    there    are 
located: 

199  in  Pennsylvania 
40  in    Maryland 
29  in  New   Jersey 
18  in  Delaware 

and  one  has  just  been  formed  at  Mar- 
tinsburg,  West  Virginia.  Our  records 
show  that  nearly  all  these  locals  have 
lield  meetings  during  tlie  year,  most  of 
which  were  attended  by  representatives 
from   the   home   office. 

Directors  and  Executive  Committee 
During  the  past  year  the  Board  of 
Directors  have  held  6  meetings  with  an 
average  attendance  of  96%.  The  Exec- 
utive Committee  held  12  meetings  with 
an    average   attendance   of   97J%. 

The  Board  of  24  Directors,  during  the 
I)ast  year,  has  been  made  up  of: 
15  from  Pennsylvania 
5  from  Maryland 
3  from  New    Jersey 

1  from  Delaware 

The  Executive  Committee  of  7  is  com- 
posed of: 

3  from  Pennsylvania 

2  from  New   Jersey 
1  from  Delaware 

1  from  Maryland 

Increase  in  Business  Over  Six  Year 
Period 

As  an  indication  of  the  Increase  of 
the  business  done  through  the  Associa- 
tion since  1923 — (the  first  year  after 
the  rate  of  commission  was  increased) 
may  I  quote  the  following  figures.  In 
1923  the  total  commission  paid  by  mem- 
bers was  apjiroxiiiiately  $.50,000  and  in 
1928  !i>93,078.50,  making  an  Increase  of 
86.2%. 

In  1923  and  1924  approximately  $2,000 
of  this  was  paid  directly  by  the  mem- 
bers. At  the  present  time,  due  to  the 
increasing  number  of  dealers  coopera- 
ting, practically  all  commission  is  paid 
through    tiie   dealers. 


Sixteen  New  Jersey 

Farm  Groups  to  Meet 

Agricultural  Week 

The  greatest  gathering  of  farmers  in 
New  Jersey  is  planned  for  Agricultural 
Week,  which  will  be  held  in  Trenton 
from  January  15  to  18.  Sixteen  state 
agricultural  organizations  are  sclieduled 
to  hold  a  total  of  forty  sessions  which 
will  cover  all  phases  of  farming-  In  ad- 
dition tiiere  will  be  a  large  ^arm  Pro- 
ducts and  Equipment  Show  and  a  certi- 
fied  baby   chick  exhibit. 

The  official  State  Agricultural  Con- 
vention, at  which  two  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  are  elected, 
will  be  preceded  this  year  by  an  evening 
conference,  to  which  the  Board  has  in- 
vited as  its  guests  the  delegates  repre- 
senting  all   the   county   boards,   Pomona 

Granges  and  agricultural  organizations, 
the  executive  committees  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  County  Boards  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Grange.  This  conference 
will  be  held  Tuesday  evening,  January 
15,  with  the  Convention  on  Wednesday. 
During  the  next  two  days,  fifteen  special 
interest  organizations  have  arranged 
meetings  in  various  auditoriums  pro- 
vided by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  acts  as  host  to  the  visit- 
ing delegations. 

Besides  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  other  farm  groups  meeting 
during  Agricultural  Week  are:  The  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture,  New  Jersey  State  Poultry 
Association,  State  Potato  Association, 
New  Jersey  Alfalfa  Association,  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Cooperative  Association 
of  New  Jersey,  New  Jersey  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association,  Jersey  Cattle 
Association  of  New  Jersey,  New  Jersey 
Dairymen,  Farmers'  Roadside  Market 
Association,  New  Jersey  Home  Bureau, 
Bee  Keepers  Association,  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  New  Jersey  Swine 
Growers,  Vocational  Teachers  and  the 
State  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Farm  Products  and  Equipment 
Show  will  be  much  larger  this  year, 
with  more  diversified  exhibits  and  a  more 
elaborate  display  of  farm  products. 
About  twenty-five  of  the  largest  certi- 
fied baby  chick  breeders  in  the  state  are 
planning  to  exhibit  at  the  Baby  Chick 
Show.  The  meetings  and  exhibits  afford 
a  universal  appeal  for  every  type  of 
farmer  and  Trenton  will  be  the  mecca 
for  every  New  Jersey  agriculturalist 
during  the  third   week  in  January. 


Use  your  milk  house  for  the  care  and 
handling  of  milk  only — not  to  store  tools 
and  implements.  Milk  needs  all  pos- 
sible care  to  keep   it  clean. 


Dry  Wood  Burns  Bright  and  Gives  More  Heat 

If  firewood  is  to  give  the  maximum  of  as  possible,  so   that  what  wind  there  is 

heat  in  either  stove  or  fireplace  it  must  may    blow    freely    through    them.        The 

be    seasoned    before    it    is    burned.     "A  cords    near    the    bottom   of   the   pile   us- 

piece  of  green  wood,"  says  Rolf  Thelen,  ually  dry  more   slowly  than   the  others, 

of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag-  particularly  if  the  pile  rests  directly  on 


riculture,  "will  throw  out  less  heat  if 
burned  green  than  if  dried  first.  Green 
wooil,  of  course,  may  be  preferred  for 
fuel  when  it  is  desired  to  keep  a  low  fire 
for  a  long  time,  but  as  a  rule  the  prac- 
tical advantages  of  having  firewood  well 
dried  are  unquestioned.  After  cutting 
firewood,  therefore,  the  first  object  is 
quick   drying. 

"In  order  to  dry  wood  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  necessary  to  expose  it  to  sun 
and  wind  and  protect  it  from  rain.     The 


the  ground.  Any  temporary  roof  or 
cover  to  keep  off  rain  will  help  to  pro- 
duce faster  drying.  A  raised  support 
for  the  pile  is  desired. 

"Wood  piled  in  a  closed  shed  usually 
dries  more  slowly  than  that  piled  in  the 
open.  Woodsheds  would  be  better  if 
they  were  built  open  or  slatted  for  a 
foot  or  so  above  the  floor,  so  that  the 
lower  layers  of  the  wood  could  receive 
good  circulation.  This  would  dry  the 
wood    better    and    would    also    help    to 


piles  should  be  as  narrow  and  as  open      prevent  decay  of  both  shed  and  wood." 


w-«A  Turn  Roughage  I 
Into  Money 


S«v«  the  pric«  •£ 
Dellinf«r  bamincr 
type  mill  ia  ob« 
iea*o|n',a  us*  by 
srindinc  your  grain 
and  routhace. 
Any  farm  tractor  or 
15  H.  P.  motor  will 

No  knives  to  (rind. 
No  plates  to  dull.  Practically  self-feeding. 
Large  capacity.  Sold  on  guarantee  to  do  the 
work  in  satisfactory  manner  to  customer. 

Write  for  Catalogue 

A.  M.  DELLINGER 
727  N.  Prince  St.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 


in 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kinds  of  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Guernseys  —  Jerseys 

A  Specially 

All  COWS  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


UNUSUAL     OPPORTUNITY 

to  buy 

Registered  Guernsey  Heifers 

From  T.B.  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested  Herds 

Two  Year  Old  and  Bred 

(Some  Due  to  Freshen  Soon)^ 

Daughters  of  Langwater  Penant  81787, 
granddaughters  of  Langwater  Valiant  51868 

For  Sal*  Also — Surge  Milker — Cheap 

S.  PAUL  WOODMAN 

Ruahland,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


100  Real  Dairy  Cows  100 

For  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested  Holsteins. 
Guernseys,  and  Jerseys.  Real  milk  producers. 
Carload  lots  a  specialty.     Priced  to  sell. 


See  or  Write 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 


Phon*  330 


FREEHOLD.  N.  J. 


ForBigger  Milk  Producers 
Feed  Cahes  on 

DRY  SKIM  MILK 

There  is  no  substitute  for  milk  in  rnising  Rood 
milk  producers.  St.irt  calves  on  whole  milk, 
c'iang>!  Rradu  illy  to  remixed  skim  milk  (dry 
skim  milk  and  water)  which  costs  less  than  h  ill 
a^  m  ich.  Then  ch.mjje  to  grain  mixture,  plui 
dry  skim  milk. 

Dry  skim  milk  gives  vitamins,  proteins  anc 
calcium  .  .  .  all  necessary  to  calves.  Dry  skin 
milk  reJuces  digestive  disturbances. 

Write  for  bulletin  ;«ll  .  .  .  contains  impor 
tant,  v  ilu  ible  information  on  calf  raising - 
FREE!  Or  send  fMJc  for  l-lh.  s  imple. 
-"  MI^RICAN  DRY  MILK  INSTITUTE.  Inc 
160  N.  La  Salle  St.      Room  720W       Chicaco 


DENATURED  ALCOHOL 

70c  Gal. 

Satterthwaite's  Seed  Store 

Seeds,  Garden  Supplies,  Hardware 
16  North  Warren  Street  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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MILK    PRODUCERS'    REVIEW 


December,  J  928 


De  Laval  Milker  Helps  Make  Records 

at  Garden  Spot  Dairy  Farm 


Mr.  Allen  G.  Brubaker, 
owner  of  the  Garden  Spot 
Dairy  Farm,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  and  one  of  the  pure- 
bred Holsteins  of  his  herd 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  herds  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  purebred  Holstein 
herd  owned  bv  Mr.  Allen  G.  Brubaker  at  the 
Garden  Spot  Dairy  Farm,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 
Mr.  Brubaker,  ^vho  is  an  experienced  dairy- 
man, selected  the  De  Laval  Milker  to  assist 
him  in  bringing  about  greater  production,  and 
recent  records  made  there  confirm  his  judg- 
ment in  every  way.     He  writes: 

"One  of  my  co^vs,  Blacres  Ormsby  Corn- 
ucopia, has  recently  made  a  7-day  record  at 
the  age  of  4}/^  years  of  616.7  lbs  of  milk, 
31.2447  lbs.  of  fat,  and  39.0558  lbs.  of  butter. 
This  is  the  highest  record  ever  made  by  a  cow^ 
of  this  age  or  younger  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*'I  have  been  using  the  De  Laval  Milker 
for  the  past  three  years  and  it  surely  is  a 
marvel.  Though  some  of  the  other  milkers 
may  be  good,  the  De  Laval  is  the  milker  1 
want.  It  is  good  enough  to  use  on  test  cows, 
as  last  vear  1  had  a  Junior  four-vear-old  that 
milked  22,470  lbs.  of  milk  and  a  Junior  two- 
year-old  that  milked  over  12,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
In  both  cases  the  De  Laval  Milker  was  used 
entirelv. 

"I  wish  you  the  greatest  success  with  your 
worthy  products.'' 


Mr.  Brubaker  is  an  en- 
thusiastic De  Laval  Milder 
user,  having  accomplished 
excellent  results'Jn'jhe  way 
of  greater  production. 


The  Alpha  Exhaust  Water 
Heater  provides  a  convenient 
and  economical  means  of  heat- 
ing water  for  washing  milkers. 
Designed  for  use  with  Alpha 
Engines  but  can  be  attached 
to  most  all  engines.  It  is 
scientifically  designed  to  ab- 
sorb all  the  exhaust  gases  from  the  engine  for 
heating  purposes  without  introducing  back  pres- 
sure. It  holds  3/^  gallons  of  water.  Sold  by 
Authorized  De  Laval  Dealers. 


After  the  milker  is  cleaned  it  can  be  kept  clean 
until  the  next  milking  by  means  of  the  De  Laval 
Solution  Rack.  This  device  overcomes  any  ob- 
jections heretofore  encountered  in  the  use  of 
chemical  solutions  for  sterilizing  milkers.     It  fills 

the  teat-cups  and  tubes  full  of 
solution  and  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  air  pockets. 
With  this  device  the  solution 
can  be  used  but  once  so  it  is 
always  full  strength,  and  since 
the  solution  is  applied  only  to 
the  inside  of  the  rubbers  very 
little  is  required.  Sold  by 
Authorized  De  Laval  Dealers. 
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THE  DE  UVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

New  York,  165  Broadway 

Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation,     J  c  t      fi 

f ull .information  on  \  ^^^^^  °[.LJ ^ 
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INTER-STATE 


Milk    Producers 


ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THB  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INTERj^TATE  ^'^ 


eview 


West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
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A''    MILK     STANDARDS 


,  ^O'S^ 


aU'-vl 


k  i. 


No.  9 


ON 


Uniform  Definitions  and  Bonus  Payments— I  ^^^ 


» ,.•  t^  ■ 


v^. 


..aary  1,  1929 


The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  is  now  able  io  announce  a 
standard  deftnition  for  "A"  milk  as  sold  in  the  Philadelphia  market  and  standard 
specifications  for  the  bonuses  to  be  paid  for  all  milk  purchased  under  its  provisions 

by   cooperating  dealers.  ,      ,      •,.  a 

Negotiations    with    regard    to    the    matter    of    a    uniform    understanding    and 

practice  have  been  under  way  for  some  time,  the  final  arrangements  being  agreed 

to  at  a  conference  with  "A"  milk  buyers  held  in  the  office  of  the  Association  on 

J'^'anuary  4,  1929.  ,   ,      ,  x 

\  The  memoranda  outlining  definitions  of  "A"  milk  as  delivered  by  farmers  at 

Terminal  Markets  and  at  Receiving  Stations  are  given  in  detail   below— likewise 
the  metTiods  of  calculating  bonuses  for  butter  fat  and  for  bacteria. 

The  marketing  of  "A"  milk  in  this  territory  is  a  matter  of  several  years 
development,  a  very  healthy  growth  in  sales  being  noticeable  each  year  for  several 
years  past.  The  sales  of  "A"  milk  are  now  more  than  1/3  of  the  total  fluid  mUk 
volume  sold  by  cooperating  dealers  in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  market. 
History  of  **A'*  Milk  in  the  PWUdelphia  Market 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Association,  the  production  and  sale  of  special  classes 
of  milk  was  not  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  a  matter  of  general  discussion 
at  conferences.  The  problems  of  each  group  of  producers  of  such  milk  were 
taken  up  individually  with  the  buyer. 

Some  Philadelphia  dealers  gradually  became  interested  in  a  new  and  more 
comprehensive  idea  of  specially  produced  and  prepared  "A"  milk.  The  plan  was 
substantially  as  follows.  One  or  more  plants  was  selected  for  the  collection  of  ^'A" 
milk.     At  these,  special  bacteria  counts  of  the  milk  of  each  producer  are  made  at 


«f 


State R.F.D No.  Cows. 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 

Requirements  and  Prices  For  ^^A"  Milk 

APPLICABLE   AT  RECEIVING  STATIONS 

Effective  February  1,  1929 

Definition 
"A-  milk,  as  delivered  at  RECEIVING  STATIONS  in  the  Plnladelphia 
territory  is  that  milk  produced  by  healthy  cows  which  have  successfully 
passed  the  tubercnUn  test  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Deparlinent 
of  Agriculture  under  the  accredited  herd  or  area  plans  of  the  state  in 
which  produced.  Such  milk  shaU  contain  not  less  than  ^.1%  of  butter  fat 
as  shown  by  the  average  monthly  computed  test.  (Except  at  those  plants 
wh^^X  min?mum  is  at  present  other  than  8.7%,  the  minimum  test  shall 
be  increased  or  decreased  one  tenth  point  per  year,  as  the  case  may  be, 
until  the  figure  3.7%  is  arrived  at).  The  bacteria  count  of  all  such  milk 
M  delivered  at  receiving  stations  shall  not  exceed  100,000  bacteria  or  cubic 
centimeter.  AU  samples  taken  for  bacteria  analysis  sha  1  be  composite 
^mpkrtake^from  the  weigh  Unk  or  its  outlet  valve.  There  shall  be  no 
strainers  on  Unks  previous  to  sampling.  Samples  shall  be  t«ken  into 
Individual  steriUsed  containers  held  in  sanitary   holders.    "Standard  plate 

methods'*  are  to  be  used.  ,  .^.  

No  milk  will  be  accepted  as  "A"  milk  from  producers  with  an  average 
production  of  less  than  60  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

Condition  of  Fanns  , 

The  premises  on  which  "A"  milk  is  pmiuced  must  be  maintained 
In  such  a  condition  as  to  warrant  the  holding  of  a  Perman^*  P^T^'J 
Issued  by  the  Quality  Control  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 

Dairy  Council  ,.    .     .    *  « 

Blethoa  of  Payment 
For  "A'  milk  delivered  at  receiving  stations,  the  price  shall  be  computed 
as  foUows:  Use  for  calculating  purposes  the  regular  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  milk  receiving  station  basic  and  surplus  P"c^  Jor 
3JJ%  milk  in  the  rone  In  which  the  receiving  station  is  located.  Ihere 
shall  be  added  to  this;  first,  a  differential  of  6c  per  <>"«  J«"*»^.  P<^^"*  ^^ 
butter  fat  between  8JS%  and  4JJ%.  and  »«  per  one  tenth  PO'nt  aW 
4.fi%  and  second,  a  bacteria  bonus  shall  be  added  to  the  above  which  shall 
be  determined  as  folk>ws:  Five  bacteria  counts  shaU  be  made  per  month 
for  *T«ry  producer,  as  above  described.  The  highest  count  shall  be  dis- 
carded and  the  average  of  the  remaining  four  shall  determine  the  producer  s 
average  bacteria  count  for  the  month.  .    ^     ,      .  j  /-»  *  k«- 

iSiring  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  Aagust,  September,  and  October, 
a  producer  with  an  average  count  for  the  month    as  above  determined)  of 
10,000  bacteria  or  less,  shall  receive  a  bonus  of  JOc  per  hundred  pounds, 
and  a  producer  with  an  average  count  of  more  than  10,000  and  less  than 
60,000,  a  bonus  of  26c  per  hundred  pounds.     During  November,  December, 
January,  February,  March  and   April,  the  above  bacteria  bonuses  shall  be 
paid  to  those  producers  only,  who  have  received  similar  bonuses  dur'nK  ^^ree 
Sf  the  previous  six  months  above  mentioned,  provided  that  at  least  one  of 
the  three  months  be  July  or  August.    Producers,  in  addition  to  the  abo^e 
mentioned,  qualifying  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  January, 
February,   March    and   April,   for  "A"   milk   bonuses   as   above   described 
riiaU  be  paid  a  bonus  of  26c  per  hundred  pounds  for  a  bacteria  count  of 
10,000  or  less  and  16c  per  hundred  pounds  for  a  bacteria  count  of  more  than 
10.000  and  less  than  WKOOO.  ,      ,„  ^         . ,  ,         ,     ..  „„„ 

The  "A"  butter  M.  bonuses  above  outlined  will  be  paid  to  only  those 
farmers  qualifying  for  the  above  outlined  bacteria  bonus  and  I'^ewise  the 
bacteria  bonus  will  be  paid  to  only  those  farmers  qualifying  for  the     A 

^""^^Yu^h^mo^  no  -A"  milk  bonuses  wiU  be  paid  to  such  producers 
whose  tallk  haTscored  as  high  as  No.  8  on  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  sediment  score  card  and  who,  haying  been  warned  with 
respect  to  this  matter,  have  been  found  with  another  such  unsatisfactory 
sediment  test  score  during  the  same  month. 


c 


.«*  ;.,f«,.,.uK  ,n^  cn-rsillnH  standard  nlate  method  of  bacterial  analysis  being 
used.  To  qualify  as  "A"  milk,  certain  bacteria  standards  must  be  met,  and  for  all 
uiilk  witli  comparatively  low  counts,  a  bonus  is  added  to  the  price  of  tlie  milk  as  a 
remuneration  for  the  extra  care  required  to  meet  "A"  milk  requirements. 

It  was  found  tiiat  in  this  market  the  consumers  demand  that  milk  of  a  special 
grade  or  class  selling  at  a  higher  price  shall  have,  in  addition  to  a  low  bacteria 
count,  also  a  higher  butterfat  content.  So  gradually  the  system  has  been  evolved 
in  tlie  Pliiladelphia  market  of  having  two  minimum  requirements— one  for  butter 
fat  and  one  for  bacteria  count,  and  of  paying  bonuses  for  only  such  milk  as  meets 
l;oth  tliese  requirements. 

Lack  of  Uniformity 
Tlie  past  five  or  six  years  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  experimental  period  in 
the  marketing  of  "A"  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed.  Quite  naturaUy  each 
distributing  Company  thought  at  the  beginning  that  it  knew  what  its  consumers 
demanded  in  tiie  way  of  "A"  milk,  so  it  set  up  its  own  standards.  Likewise  it 
thought  it  liad  tlie  best  system  of  "A"  milk  bonuses  by  which  to  pay  producers 
for  extra  exi^ense  of  producing  "A"  milk.  Such  a  variation  in  requirements  and 
practices  has  led  to  much  confusion. 

The  officers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  have  been  very 
active  in  watcliing  out  for  our  members'  interests  in  consultation  and  conference 
regarding  the  establishment  of  "A"  milk  rules  and  prices  on  the  part  of  individual 
distributors.  Tlie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  has  carefully  studied  the 
situation  from  year  to  year  and  has  made  every  eflfort  to  keep  our  members  informed 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 

Requirements  and  Prices  For  ''A''  Milk 

APPLICABLE    AT   TERMINAL  MARKETS 

Effective  February  1,  1929 

Definition 

"A"  milk  as  delivered  at  TERMINAL  MARKETS  in  the  Philadelphia 
territory  is  ti'iat  milk  produced  by  liealthy  cows  which  have  successfully 
passed  the  tuberculin  test  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  the  accredited  herd  or  area  plans  of  the  state 
in  wliich  produced.  Such  milk  shall  contain  not  less  than  4.07o  of  butter 
fat  as  shown  by  tiie  average  monthly  computed  test.  The  bacteria  count 
of  all  such  milk  as  delivered  at  terminal  markets  shall  not  exceed  200,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  All  samples  for  bacteria  analysis  shall  be 
composite  samples  taken  from  the  weigh  tank  or  its  outlet  valve.  Iherc 
shall  be  no  strainers  on  tanks  previous  to  sampling.  Samples  shal  be  taken 
into  individual  sterilized  containers  held  in  sanitary  holders.  Standard 
plate  metliotls"  are  to  be  used. 

No  milk  will  be  accepted  as  "A"  milk  from  producers  with  an  average 
production  of  less  than  75  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

G)ndition   of   Farms 

The  premises  on  wliich  "A"  milk  is  produced  must  be  maintained  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  warrant  the  holding  of  a  Permanent  permit  issued 
by  the  Quality  Control  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council. 

Method  of  Payment 
For  "A"  milk  delivered  at  terminal  markets,  the  price  shall  be  com- 
puted as  follows:  Use,  for  calculating  purposes,  the  regular  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  basic  and  surplus  prices  for  3.5 /o  milk  m 
tliat  market.  There  shall  be  added  to  this,  first,  a  differential  of  6c  per  one 
tenth  point  of  butter  fat  between  8.6%and  4.5%  and  8c  per  one  tenth  point 
of  butter  fat  above  4.5% ;  and,  second,  a  bacteria  bonus  shall  be  added  to  the 
above  which  shall  be  determined  as  follows:  Five  bacteria  tests  shall  lie 
made  per  month  for  every  producer.  The  highest  test  shall  be  discardccl 
and  tlVe  average  of  the  remaining  four  shall  determine  the  producers 
average  bacteria  count  for  the  month.  ,  ,.  .  , 

During  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  September  and  Octolier, 
a  producer  with  an  average  count  for  tlie  month  (as  above  mentioned) 
of  30.000  bacteria  or  less,  shall  receive  a  bonus  of  40c  per  lumdred  Pounds, 
and  a  producer  with  an  average  count  of  100,000  or  less,  a  bonus  of  25c 
per  hundred  pounds.  During  November,  December,  January,  February, 
March  and  April,  the  above  bacteria  bonuses  shall  be  paid  to  those  pro- 
ducers only  wlio  have  received  similar  bonuses  during  three  of  the  previous 
six  months  above  mentioned,  provided  that  at  least  one  of  the  three  months 
be  July  or  August.  Producers,  in  addition  to  tlie  above  mentioned,  QU'«"*y- 
ine  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  March  and  April 
for  "A"  milk  bonuses  as  above  descrilied,  shall  be  paid  a  bonus  of  25c  per 
hundred  pounds  for  a  bacteria  count  of  30,000  or  less  and  16c  per  hundred 
pounds  for  a  bacteria  count  of  100,000  or  less. 

The  "A"  butter  fat  bonus  above  outlined  will  be  paid  to  only  those 
farmers  qualifying  for  the  above  outlined  bacteria  bonus,  and  j'kewise  the 
bacteria  bonus  will  be  paid  to  only  those  farmers  qualifying  for  the     A 

^""FuruJermore,"  no  "A"  milk  bonuses  will  be  paid  to  such  producers 
whose  milk  has  scored  as  high  as  No.  8  on  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  sediment  score  card  and  who,  having  been  warned  with 
respect  to  this  matter,  have  been  found  with  another  such  unsatisfactory 
sediment  test  score  during  the  same  month. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


January,  J929 


Economic  Conditions  and 
Prospects  for  the  New  Year 

William  F.  Whiting 
United    States    Secretary    of 

Commerce 
Some  of  the  more  important  economic 
forces  which  dominate  the  business  sit- 
uation as  we  enter  the  New  Year  are 
credit  conditions,  tlie  degree  of  accumu- 
lation of  merchandise  stocks  and  of 
speculation  in  them  the  size  of  the  crops 
and  of  our  current  industrial  output,  the 
rate  of  wages  and  volume  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  prospects  of  foreign  trad^ 

With  respect  to  credit  conditions  1928 
has    been    an    extraordinary    year.     The 
outflow  of  gold  which  began  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1927  continued  during  the  first 
half  of  1928  and  caused  a  reversal  in  the 
easy  money  situation  that  had  prevailed 
for  several  years.     Public  attention   has 
been   fixed   on  the  rise   in   the   rates   on 
stock-exchange   90-day   time  loans   from 
4J  per  cent  in  January  to  7J  per  cent  in 
the  early  autumn  and  the  even  greater 
rise    in    call    money    rates.    It    is    well, 
however,   to   note   that   bank   credit  for 
commercial  purposes  has  been  in  ample 
supply  at  rates  ranging  from  less  than 
J  per  cent  higher  in  southern  and  west- 
ern cities  to  slightly  over  1  per  cent  in 
New  York  City  while  open-market  rates 
for  commercial  paper  have  increased  by 
<»nly  IJ  per  cent  during  the  year. 

Agricultural  output  during  the  past 
year  was  about  6  per  cent  larger  than 
in  1927  and  there  was  an  even  greater 
expansion  in  manufacturing  production, 
but  neither  stocks  of  raw  materials  nor 
of  manufactured  goods  have  shown  any 
general  tendency  to  accumulate.  There 
is  no  considerable  speculation  in  com- 
modities and  wholesale  prices  average 
aiiout  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

Wages  continue  at  a  high  level  and 
unemployment  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  There  has  been  a  continued 
demand  for  additional  workers  by  mer- 
cantile establishments,  hotels  and  the 
automobile  industry  and  factories  have 
once  more  been  increasing  the  number 
on  their  payrolls.  Labor  conflicts  in 
the  coal  and  cotton  textile  industries 
were  settled  during  the  past  year  and 
relations  in  most  sections  of  the  labor 
world  are  now  amicable. 

Activity  in  the  automobile  and  con- 
structional industries  has  been  sustained 
and  is  particularly  noteworthy.  Auto- 
mobile production  has  been  at  a  higher 
level  in  recent  months  than  at  any 
earlier  period  and  contracts  for  future 
construction  have  been  substantially 
greater  than  in  the  corresponding  per- 
iod a  year  ago.  Production  of  many 
related  products,  such  as  iron  and  steel, 
cemet,  gasoline  and  rubber  tires  has  been 
stimulated  as  a  result  of  these  develop- 
ments. The  textile  and  coal  industries 
however,  still  lag  behind  the  others. 

Foreign,  as  well  as  domestic,  demand 
for  the  products  of  our  farms  and  fac- 
tories as  steadily  exp4|!iding.  During 
the  past  year  there  has  been  an  except- 
ionally large  growth  of  our  exports  of 
finished  manufactures — especially  auto- 
mobiles, machinery,  and  petroleum  pro- 
ducts. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  both 
industry  and  trade  are  exceptionally 
active  as  we  enter  the  New   Year. 


More  and  more  farmers  are  applying 
scientific  principles  to  the  production  of 
crops  and  livestock,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  becoming  more  difficult  for  the  un- 
trained to  prosper  on  the  farm. 


Pennsylvania  Dairymen's 
Association  Will  Hold 
Meeting  at  Harrisburg 

The  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  annual  meeting  and 
banquet  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  Wednes- 
day, January  23rd,  during  the  period 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products 
Sliow. 

A  full  days  program  has  been  pre- 
l)ared,  says  E.  B.  Fitts,  president  of  the 
association.  The  usual  banquet  of  the 
association  will  follow  on  Wednesday 
evening. 

The  morning  session  will  open  with 
an  address   by   Professor  Fitts. 

Hugh  Fergus,  Grove  City,  will  tell  of 
"Thirteen  Years  on  a  Dairy  Farm"; 
Professor  W.  J.  Fraser,  University  of  Ill- 
inois, will  explain  "Less  Work,  More 
Money",  and  M.  H.  Fohrman  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry, will  give  pointers  on  "Improv- 
ing the   Dairy  Herd   by  Breeding." 

Following  a  business  session  in  the 
afternoon,  N.  S.  Grubbs,  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J.^  will  discuss  "Dairy  Barn  Improve- 
ment"; Edward  O.  Parker,  senior  mar- 
keting specialist  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  will 
describe  "Methods  of  Production  Essen- 
tial to  High  Quality  in  Hay";  R.  R. 
Gockley,  sales  manager  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League,  New  York  City,  will  pre- 
sent "The  Importance  of  Quality  in 
Dairy  Products",  and  Professor  Fraser 
will  explain  "Less  Expense,  More  Feed, 
More  Profit." 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  the  chief 
speaker  at  the  banquet.  His  subject  will 
be  "The  Economics  of  the  Dairy  Situ- 
ation." Short  talks  will  be  given  also 
by  Dr.  C.  G.  Jordan,  state  secretary  of 
agriculture,  and  Dr.  R.  D.  Hetzel,  pres- 
ident of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Awards  will  be  made  to  over  800  mem- 
bers of  cow  testing  associations  who 
have  succeeded  in  producing  an  average 
of  more  than  300  pounds  of  butterfat 
per  cow  during  the  past  year,  and  prizes 
won  in  the  milk  exhibits  at  the  State 
Farm  Products  Show  will  be  presented 
at  the  banquet. 


Some  Questions  to  Ask 

Yourself,  Mr.  Farmer 

Mr.  Farmer,  ask  yourself  these  ques- 
tions. If  you  can  answer  all  of  them 
accurately  and  satisfactorily  you  are 
probably  prosperous  and  contented  with 
your  lot.  If  not— well,  try  to  answer 
them  anyhow. 

What  is  the  size  of  your  farm  busi- 
ness .' 

What  part  of  your  investment  is  in 
land,  buildings,  livestock,  machinery,  and 
other  capital? 

How  do  your  crop  yields  compare  with 
the  average  yields   of  the  locality? 

What  classes  of  livestock  return  you 
the  most  money? 

How  do  the  returns  from  your  live- 
stock compare  with  the  average  of  your 
locality? 

How  many  acres  of  crops  do  you  raise 
per  man?    Per  horse? 

Is  your  farm  so  organized  that  each 
part  of  the  business  is  yielding  satis- 
factory returns? 

How  much  have  you  left  for  your  own 
labor  after  deducting  from  your  total 
receipU  your  year's  expenses,  value  of 
labor  performed  by  members  of  your 
family,  and  interest  on  your  investment? 

How  much  does  the  farm  contribute 
toward  your  family  living? 


Federal  Program 

For  Studying 

Abortion  Disease 

A  program  of  14  points  in  investiga- 
tions of  infectious  abortion  of  livestock 
was  outlined  by  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler, 
chief  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, before  the  abortion  committee  of 
the  National  Research  Council,  in 
Chicago,  early  in  December.  Losses  es- 
timated at  fully  $50,000,000  annually 
have  caused  this  disease  to  be  the  dread 
of  livestock  owners,  particularly  dairy- 
men, and  have  challenged  tlie  ability  of 
scientific  investigators  to  develop  im- 
proved control  methods. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  said 
Doctor  Mohler,  carrying  on  experiments 
and  field  investigations  described  as 
follows: 

1.  Experiments  to  determine  the 
value  of  abortion  vaccines. 

2.  The  development  of  an  improved 
vaccine  safe  to  use  even  on  pregnant 
animals. 

3.  Determination  of  the  immunity 
afforded  by   vaccination. 

4.  The  best  age  at  which  to  vaccinate. 

5.  Determination,  through  field  inves- 
tigations, of  the  feasibility  of  combating 
tiie  disease  by  eliminating  or  segregating 
affected  animals,  based  upon  the  results 
of   tlie   agglutination   tests. 

6.  Determining  the  practicability  of 
developing  a  clean  herd  from  an  infected 
one  by  protecting  the  progeny  from  in- 
fection, and  ascertaining  the  best  method 
of  handling  herds  to  reduce  losses  while 
herd  immunity  is  developing. 

7.  Determination  of  the  best  methods 
of  limiting  infection  and  reducing  ex- 
posure in  infected  herds  where  more 
drastic  means  of  control  are  impractic- 
bale. 

8.  Determining  practical  means  of 
keeping  abortion-free  herds  from  becom- 
ing infected. 

9.  Studies  to  determine  the  part 
which  other  infections  and  factors  play 
in  the  abortion  problem. 

10.  Studies  to  determine  whether  de- 
ficiencies in  certain  vitamins  and  min- 
erals tend  to  render  animals  more  sus- 
cei)tible  to  infection  with  the  abortion 
bacillus. 

11.  Determinig  whether  there  are 
other  channels  of  infection  than  those 
commonly  recognized^  and  their  relative 
importance. 

12.  Studies  of  the  reduction  of  milk 
flow  of  cows  whose  udders  carry  tlie 
abortion  bacillus,  compared  with  cows 
that  are  abortion  free. 

13.  Experiments  in  the  elimination  of 
udder  infection. 

14.  Studies  of  the  virulence  and  other 
characteristics  of  different  strains  of  the 
abortion   bacillus. 

In  discussing  the  practical  and  scien- 
tific aspects  of  the  problem.  Doctor 
Mohler  said,  "It  seems  almost  certain 
that  abortion  losses  are  to  a  great  degree 
preventable  and  will  eventually  yield 
to  investigation."  He  suggested  that  in 
addition  to  the  Federal  investigations 
outlined,  work  should  be  undertaken  by 
a  number  of  qualified  institutions  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  National  Research 
Council  and  the  department.  Proper 
coordination  of  the  work,  he  believes, 
would  prevent  waste  and  repetition,  at 
the  same  time  allowing  each  investigator 
to  deal  with  his  chosen  problem  in  his 
own  way. 


Proved   bulls   take   the   guess   out   of 
breeding. 


Annual  Meeting  of 

National  Dairy  Council 

New  scientific  and  educational  de- 
velopments affecting  tlie  dairy  industry's 
progress  were  discussed  at  the  tenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
Dec.   6th. 

Tlie  tremendous  increase  in  population 
in  the  United  States  in  the  last  seven 
years  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Larson,  director  of  the  Dairy  Council 
urgaiilxulioii  in  his  rcjiori  of  the  year's 
activities  and  plans  for  the  future. 
During  the  average  life-time  of  a  dairy 
cow,  (seven  years)  the  population  of 
the  United  States  has  Increased  as 
much  as  the  total  population  of  Canada 
or  the  combined  population  of  Denmark, 
Sweden  nad  Norway.  During  these 
same  years,  however,  there  has  been 
practically  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  in  the  country,  indicating 
that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
quantity  of  production  per  cow.  The 
quality  of  dairy  products  has  also  been 
greatly  improved  in  recent  years. 

The  average  person  consumes  about 
500  pounds  per  year  in  the  form  of  milk 
or  cream  and  about  500  pounds  as  other 
products  such  as  butter,  cheese  and  ice 
cream.  There  has  been  a  constant  in- 
crease in  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  dairy  products,  according  to  Dr. 
Larson,  a  large  part  of  which  is  due  to 
the  nation-wide  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council  and  its  regional 
units.  Organized  council  work  is  now 
being  conducted  in  four  hundred  and 
four  cities  and  thd  influence  of  the 
Dairy  Council  has  extended  into  every 
state  and  nearly  every  county  in  the 
country.  During  the  past  year  this  or- 
ganization has  expended  $720,000  in  its 
efforts  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
milk,  butter,  cheese  and  ice  cream. 
During  the  year  9,213,000  pieces  of  lit- 
erature including  posters,  leaflets,  health 
plays  and  stories  were  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  upon  the 
request  of  teachers,  health  commission- 
ers, women's  clubs  and  similar  organ- 
izations. 

The  value  of  dairy  products  was  pre- 
sented in  a  talk  esi)eclally  adapted  for 
high  school  students,  "The  Magic  of 
Milk",   by    "Happy"    Goldsmith, 

A  discussion  of  the  nutritive  value  of 
dairy  products  by  Dr.  R.  Adams  Dut- 
cher  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  sum- 
marized recent  investigations  on  the  im- 
portance of  correct  care  and  feeding  of 
dairy  cattle  to  secure  a  product  rich  in 
important  components  of  the  nearest 
perfect  food.  Dr.  Dutcher  pointed  out 
recent  studies  on  the  feeding  of  dairy 
cows  to  show  the  amount  of  iodine  to 
be  found  in  milk  from  cows  fed  balanced 
rations. 

The  fundamental  place  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts in  the  diet  was  the  basis  of  a  talk 
by  Miss  Aubyn  Chinn,  nutrition  director 
of  the  National  Dairy  Counicl. 

•The  Pirate  Story",  a  typical  health 
dramatics  feature  for  school  children, 
was  given  in  costume  by  Miss  Louise 
Everts,  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council.  The  pirate  treasures  in  this 
case  are  fruits,  vegetables  and  a  bottle 
of  milk.  "Listenln'  In",  a  new  Council 
health  play  for  adult  groups,  presented 
an  unusual  lesson  in  nutrition 

In  its  business  session  the  Council 
elected  the  following  officers:  M.  D. 
Munn,  president;  J.  A.  Walker,  first 
vice-president;  C.  Oscar  Ewing,  second 
vice-president;  T,  A.  Borman,  treasurer; 
C.  T.  Hayes,  assistant  treasurer;  and 
C  Bechtelheimer,  secretary  pro  tem. 
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SWITZERLAND— IN  FOUR  DAYS 


One  can  get  but  very  fleeting  and  im- 
perfect impressions  during  a  few  days' 
trip  in  a  country  so  unlike  our  own  as 
Switzerland.  It  is  like  making  a  cri- 
tical examination  of  one  or  two  patches 
ill  a  patch-work  quilt. 

We,  my  wife  and  I,  in  four  days  did 

with  tireless  energy  harvesting  hay 
with  scythe  and  hand-rake  on  the  steep 
mountain  sides  and  carrying  it  on  their 
backs  either  down  or  up  the  mountain 
tu  the  hand  cart  or  ox  cart  on  the  road 
to  be  transported  perhaps  a  mile  or  so 
tu  j^e  stable  for  their  cows  next  winter, 
aw  the  cows  in  summer  pastures 
up  in  mountain  meadows  at  the 
tdge  of  the  eternal  snows,  (about  8000 
ftet  above  sea-level)  and  we  had  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  more  prosperous  far- 
mers in  the  lowlands  with  their  neat 
farm  buildings  and  broad  fields  of  grain 
fteding  roots  and  alfalfa  and  other  hay. 
In  their  fields  was  modern  machinery 
of  every  kind. 

When  one  enters  Switzerland  by  train 
the  first  impression  is  that  of  the  ef- 
ficiency and  comfort  of  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment-operated Railways.  The  main 
lines  are  largely  electrified;  the  cars  are 
in  splendid  condition;  the  road-bed  is 
smoothly  ballasted  and  the  schedules 
maintain  accurately  at  high  speed.  The 
water-power  furnished  by  the  gflacier- 
fed  rivers  is  now  being  harnessed  not 
only  to  operate  the  Swiss  railways  and 
industries,  but  to  distribute  in  the  near 
future  to  adjacent  countries. 

Custom  and  passport  officials  of 
Switzerland  are  very  lenient.  Switzer- 
land has  learned  that  tourists  are  a  pro- 
fitable "crop"  to  cultivate  and  everyone 
makes  an  effort  to  encourage  you  to 
visit  their  little  country.  The  halt  at 
the  border,  therefore,  was  the  least  dis- 
turbing of  any  we  experienced  in 
Europe. 

Every  Swiss  town  seems  to  be  filled 
with  little  shops  selling  Swiss  wares, 
and  in  every  store  English  seems  to  be 
spoken  as  a  matter  of  accommodation. 
Moreover  the  stores  are  open  until 
about  10.30  P.  M.  to  accommodate  trav- 


By  R.  W.  BALDERSTON 

ellers   whose    time    during   the   day   may 
be   taken   up   in  sight-seeing. 

The  chief  products  sold  in  these  stores 
are  those  which  the  Swiss  people  make 
in  their  "home  industries"  during  the 
long  winters.  A  Swiss  mountainter 
may  quite  generally  be  a  small  farmer 
in  the  summer  but  in  winter  he  works 
at  the  watch-making  or  wood  carving 
trade  and  cares  for  his  animals  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  His  family  will 
all  help,  too,  or  the  girls  may  be  lace 
makers  or  embroiderers.  Consequently 
the    stores    which    sell    such    things    as  ^ 


ojierate  a  combination  of  dairy  farming 
and   industrial    handiwork   that   succeeds 
where  either  alone  would  provide  insuf- 
ficient family  income. 
Grass    grows    luxuriantly    for    a    few 


A   Swiss   Farmers   Homestead — House 
and  Barn  Under  One  Roof 

watches  and  jewelry;  wood  carvings 
and  curios,  or  hand  made  fancy  work 
are  on  every  street.  All  such  products 
as  jewelry  and  lace  work  have  very  lit- 
tle direct  relation  to  agricultural  pros- 
perity in  America  where  our  farmers 
and  industrial  workers  are  such  distinct 
groups,  but  in  Switzerland  there  are 
many  families,  in  fact  whole  communi- 
ties,  that   have   learned   to   successfully 


Summer  dbins  Used  When  the  Cows 
are  Pastured  in  the  High  Mount- 
ain  Valleys 

summer  months  in  the  mountain  valleys 
high  above  the  towns  and  villages.  As 
the  snow  melts  in  them  in  June,  the 
cows  are  driven  up  by  tlie  herdsmen  and 
herds  and  caretakers  remain  away  from 
their  home  villages  until  driven  down 
again  by  the  return  of  snow  and  frost 

in  the  early  autumn.  In  summer 
milk  is  made  into  cheeses  in  rough  stone 
huts  which  also  serve  as  the  summer 
camps  of  the  herdsmen.  Each  cow 
wears  a  large  bell  so  that  she  may  be 
traced  as  she  wanders  among  the 
rocks  and  peaks.  The  climate  is  al- 
ways cool  at  night  because  of  the  alti- 
tude, though  the  sun  shines  very  warm- 
ly at  mid-day.  Cheese  of  the  best  qual- 
ity can  be  made  without  fail  under  such 
ideal  conditions.  The  departure  of  the 
cattle  to  the  mountains  in  the  summer 
and  their  return  in  the  autumn  are  cele- 
brated as  village  festivals. 

Apparently  the  mountain  farmers 
are  cattle  breeders  and  sell  their  sur- 
]>lus  to  the  farmers  in  the  valleys  or 
for  export. 

The  cattle  in  Switzerland  are  all  large 
rugged  animals  with  heavy-boned  and 
well  muscled  limbs — capable  of  heavy 
work.  They  thrive  on  rough  feed  and 
pro<luce  a  fair  amount  of  milk.  We  know 
the  Brown   Swiss   in   America  —  other 


breeds  such  as  the  Simmenthal  are  not 
so  familiar  to  us,  but  they  are  all  of  the 
same  large  type — 1400  pounds  for  a 
cow  being  not  unusual  at  all.  They 
might  be  called  not  dual-purpose,  but 
triple-purpose  animals;  for  labor,  meat 
and  milk. 

It  is  difficult  to  cure  hay  in  the  swath, 
windrow  or  ordinary  cock  in  Switzer- 
land as  in  many  other  European  coun- 
tries. Frequent  rains  cause  the  hay  to 
spoil  much  more  generally  than  with 
us.  Consequently  under  the  eaves  of 
every  barn  are  stored  many  pointed 
sticks  with  cross-arms.  These  are  used 
for  foundations  for  tall  pointed  hay- 
cocks and  the  hay  so  draped  around 
them  cures  in  the  sun  between  showers. 
The  Swiss  barn  and  house  are  for  the 
most  part  under  one  roof,  and  often  in 
close  association.  Such  buildings  are 
generally  of  frame  construction  and 
some  have  elaborate  carved  ornamenta- 
tion on  the  roof  or  front  gate. 


Swiss  Cattle  must  be  Triple  Purpose — 
for  Work,  for  Milk,  and  for  Meat 

Severe  windstorms,  we  were  told,  of- 
ten start  disastrous  village  fires.  Land- 
slides and  snow  avalanches  are  a  fre- 
quent menace  to  a  settlement  or  isolated 
farmstead.  Truly  a  full  portion  of  hard 
work  and  danger  are  the  lot  of  our 
Swiss  friends.  One  moves  on  from  a 
glimpse  of  Switzerland  feeling  that  he 
has  visited  a  land  of  neatness  and  order 
and  of  great  beauty  of  scenery,  for  the 
most  part  unmarred  by  man.  He  has 
met  a  people  of  energy,  courage,  per- 
severance and  kindliness. 


Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  Inc.,  Holds  Annual  Meeting 


The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
since  its  incorporation  was  held  in  its 
offices  in  the  Flint  Building,  Philadelphil^ 
Pa.,  on  December  19th,  1928,  Dr.  Clyde 
L.    King,   presiding. 

T/  farmers  group  was  represented  In 
perik^a;  by  H.  D.  AUebach,  Frederick 
Shangle,  Robert  F.  Brinton,  Frank  P. 
WiUits,  A.  B.  Waddington,  E.  Nelson 
James,  E.  H.  Donovan,  Robert  W.  Bald- 
erston,  I.  Ralph  ZoUers,  F.  M.  Twining, 
A.  A.  Miller,  J.  Albert  Fox,  Edw.  Trim- 
ble, and  Charles  Kirby.  The  following 
farmer  representatives  were  named  by 
proxy:  S.  K.  Andrews,  J.  H.  Bennetch, 
Ira  J.  Book,  J.  W.  Keith,  H.  I.  Lauver, 
A.  R.  Marvel,  Ivo  V.  Otto,  J.  A.  Poor- 
baugh,  C.  F.  Preston,  Albert  S.  Sarig, 
H.   R.  Stewart,  John   Carvel  Sutton,  C. 

C.  Tallman,  S.  U.  Troutman,  R.  I. 
Tussey,  Joseph  Ashbridge,  Kenzie  S. 
Hagshaw,  Lloyd  Balderston,  III;  H.  H. 
Bechtel,  M  .H.  Bennetch,  John  C.  Bige- 
low,  Frank  W.  Bodine,  J.  Howard 
Brinton,   Charles    Canby,   H.    W.    Cook, 

D.  S.  Croshaw,  Howard  L.  Davis,  S.  H. 
Dean,  H.  L.  Grarier,  Anson  R.  Green- 
wait,  Alfred  HaUowell,  John  W.  Henry, 


John  S.  Hershberger,  James  W.  Hop- 
kins, B.  F.  Hurlock,  M.  L.  Jones,  J.  H. 
Kimble,  Edgar  T.  King,  Chas.  B.  Lloyd, 
H.  R.  Metzler,  Maurice  H.  Michener,  H. 

A.  Moore,  Thos.  L.  Passmore,  Frank  C. 
Pettit,  Alvin  Sattherthwaite,  Harry  V. 
Schaeffer,  Dean  Stanton,  M.  L.  Stltt, 
Wilmer  A.  Twining,  Ross  C.  Ulrich,  E. 

B.  Walton,  James  M.  Warner,  and  W,  B. 
Wickersham. 

The  milk  distributors'  group  was  rep- 
resented by  the  following:  Supplee- Wills- 
Jones  Milk  Co.,  Henry  W.  Woolman, 
George  Hauptfurrer,  Harry  Halliday  and 
twenty-four  proxies.  Abbotts  Dairies 
Inc.,  Edw.  McMahon  and  ten  proxies, 
Harbison's  Dairies,  Robert  J.  Harbinson, 
Jr.,  F.  W.  Elzey  and  six  proxies;  Scott- 
Powell  Dairies,  Dr.  Thomas  Kelley; 
Castanea  Dairy  Co.,  A.  M.  Woodward, 
B.  M.  Woodward,  and  three  proxies; 
E.  A.  Baldwin.  Frank  Baldwin  and  two 
proxies;  Breunlnger  Dairies,  by  Henry 
Breuninger;  St.  Lawrence  Dairy  Co., 
represented  by  Daniel  S.  Adams.  Prox- 
ies were  also  received  from  the  Galliker 
Ice  Cream  Co.,  and  the  Wawa  Dairy 
Farms. 

These  representatives  represented  the 


full  voting  strength  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  under  its  re- 
cent form  of  incorporation. 

Following  the  call  to  order  the  sec- 
retary, Robert  W.  Balderston,  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were 
approved.  The  secretary  presented  the 
annual  report  of  the  Council,  (a  copy 
of  which  was  printed  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  "Milk  Producers'  Review") 
which  was  also  approved.  The  Budget 
for  the  coming  year  was  presented  and 
adopted. 

A  rei>ort  of  the  operation  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department  of  the  Dairy 
Council  was  presented  by  Mr.  Balder- 
ston, a  general  report  of  the  work  of 
the  department  during  the  past  year 
was  outlined  and  some  of  the  features 
of  its  proposed  future  program  was  dis- 
cussed. Special  reference  was  made  to 
its  experimental  and  research  work  in 
connection  with  the  milk  supply.  After 
a  general  discussion,  Mr.  Cohec,  as  Di- 
rector, was  instructed  to  proceed  in  an 
experimental  way  with  the  "Direct 
Count"  Bacteria  Investigation. 
Election  of  Directors 

The  Dairy  Council  then  proceeded  with 


the  election  of  Directors  to  serve  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  following  were 
elected:  H.  D.  Allebach,  Robert  F. 
Brinton,  E.  H.  Donovan,  William  Gris- 
com,  Robert  J.  Harbison,  Jr.,  E.  Nelson 
James,  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  C.  M.  T. 
I^audenslager,  Edward  McMahon,  Harry 
Scott,  Frederick  Shangle,  A.  B.  Wad- 
dington, F.  P.  Willits,  B.  M.  Woodward 
and  Henry  Woolman. 

Various  problems  of  educational  work 
were  discussed  and  the  continuance  of 
the  "Milk  Drivers'  School",  Country 
Plays,  Cooking  Demonstrations,  Pub- 
licity Programs,  etc.,  be  continued. 

Directors  Organisation  Meeting: 
The  Directors  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Coucil  held  at  the  close 
of  the  general  session,  a  meeting  for 
organization  and  election  of  officers  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  follow- 
ing were  elected: 

President,  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King;  Vice 
President,  H.  D.  Allebach;  Secretary, 
Robert  W.  Balderston;  Asst.  Secretary, 
C.  I.  Cohee;  Treasurer,  Robt.  J.  Harbi- 
son, Jr. ;  Asst.  Treasurer,  George  Haupt- 
fuhrer. 
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Tlie  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  Inc.,  through  its  official 
organ,  "The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review,"  extends  to  its  members  and 
to  all  of  the  readers  of  the  "Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Review,"  its  best  wishes 
for  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

A  great  measure  of  the  associations 
success,  during  the  past  year  has  been 
due  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  fair 
dealing  evidenced  by  the  membership 
on  the  whole,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
tiie  cooperating  buyers  of  our  product 
.md  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  combine 
and  grow,  year  by  year,  so  that  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  association,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  industry  with  whom  we 
are  cooperating,   may   be  assured. 


No  matter  what  State  you  may  live 
in  many  benefits  can  be  obtained  by 
attending  all  the  local,  county  and  state 
Farm  Products  Shows. 

Two  major  state  shows  will  be  held 
during  the  present  month,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Farm  Products  Show,  to  be 
held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  22nd 
to  25th,  1929  inclusive,  and  the  New 
Jersey  State  Farm  Products  Show  to 
be  held  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  on  January 
15tli  to  18th,  1929. 

Agriculture,  from  every  angle  may 
be  studied  by  the  farmer  at  these  two 
great  shows. 

During  these  weeks,  at  each  of  these 
respective  shows  many  meetings  of 
State  agricultural  organizations  will  be 
held. 

Visit  these  shows,  both  of  them  If 
possible,  attend  the  various  agricultural 
organizations'  meetings  that  you  may  be 
interested  in  and  take  an  active  part  in 
their  work.  We  feel  sure  that  you  and 
your  agricultural  methods  will  be  bene- 
fitted by  It. 


For  many  years  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  to  establish  a  uniform  class- 
ifiication  for  "A"  milk  and  a  uniform 
method  of  payment  for  bonuses  for  such 
grades   of   milk. 

Recent  conferences  with  cooi)erating 
buyers  have  finally  brought  this  about 
and  we  are  publishing  In  this  issue  of 
tlie  "Milk  Producers'  Review",  a  defin- 
ition and  prices  applying  to  this  grade 
of  milk.  The  new  basis  becomes  effec- 
tive  on    February    1,    1929. 

This  new  basis  has  been  the  result  of 
.in    extensive   study    of   the   grade   **A" 


milk  situation  and  it  is  believed  tliat,  it 
is  fair  to  both  producer  and  i)uy(T  ami 
lliHt  the  unification  of  the  system  of 
])n)(iu('tion  and  buying  will  be  for  the 
Itest    interests   of  all   concerned. 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  the 
confusion  in  the  market  for  "A"  milk 
due  to  differences  in  plans  for  payment, 
will  be  eliminated  by  the  results  of  the 
conference.  The  association  has  worked 
long  and   faithfully   on   tiiis  problem. 

I 1 

Selling  Plan  ^lodified 

In  order  to  aid  some  of  our 
niemliers  who  are  starting  as  new 
shippers  during  tlie  next  four 
niontlis,  the  following  amendments 
to  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan 
liave  been  agreed  to — That  all 
new  shippers  starting  to  ship  to 
cooperating  dealers  during  the 
next  four  months  shall,  during 
January,  February,  March  and 
April  1929,  establish  a  basic 
quantity  calculated  by  taking  70% 
of  their  first  30  days'  shipments. 
This  will  be  the  basic  quantity 
until  October  1st  when  It  will  be 
established  In  accordance  with  the 
Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  as  reg- 
ularly announced.  Otherwise  the 
selling  plan  has  not  been  changed. 


"Bootleg"   Oleo   Unlawful 

"Bootlegging"  oleomargarine  Is  the 
latest  unlawful  practice  to  be  brought 
to  light  by  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  scheme  Is  simply  this:  In  order 
to  avoid  paying  the  license  fee  required 
by  law  of  all  places  selling  oleomargar- 
ine, solicitors  and  demonstrators  make 
a  house-to-house  canvass  selling  the 
product,  usually  giving  the  Impression 
of  being  employed  by  a  local  retail 
dealer  who  has  a  license  to  sell  the  pro- 
duct. This  employment  is  accomplished 
by  the  licensed  dealer  paying  the  agent 
a  small  per  diem   fee. 

"This  Is  a  camouflage  and  Is  unlaw- 
ful," asserts  Dr.  James  W.  Kellogg,  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau.  "Under  the  law, 
both  the  place  and  the  dealer  are  in- 
cluded when  an  oleomargarine  license  is 
issued  and  solicitors  and  demonstrators 
cannot  \ie  classified  as  regular  employees 
of  licensed  dealer  who  purposely  enters 
Into  a  contract  which  permits  an  agent 
to  avoid  the  provisions  of  the  law,  will 
be    held    accountable." 


Records  Tell  Dairy  Story 

Keeping  milk  production  records  of 
dairy  cows  is  important.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  dairyman  tell  which  cows 
are  best  and  just  how  good  or  poor  each 
one  is.  If  weighing  the  milking  each 
time  is  too  much  work,  then  the  night 
and  morning  milk  can  be  weighed  one 
day  a  month  and  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  days  in  the  month.  Keep 
the  records  in  a  book  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  you  will  have  some  very  valu- 
able information  of  your  herd. 


Start  Farm  Accounts 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
a  resolution  that  will  pay  well  Is  the 
decision  to  keep  cost  accounts  on  the 
major  farm  operations.  Information  on 
the  practices  used  will  point  the  way 
to  changes  to  reduce  costs  of  production 
and  increase  profits.  Ask  your  county 
agent  about  getting  a  book  and  starting 
the  new  year  right. 


Market  Conditions 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


There  is  an  important  item  to  report 
with  respect  to  developments  during  tlie 
past  month — of  the  standardization  of 
the  definition  of  "A"  milk  as  produced 
in  this  market  and  bonuses  to  l)e  paid 
for  the  same.  During  the  past  four  or 
five  years  sales  of  "A"  milk  have  in- 
creased very  materially  until  1/3  of  all 
tiie  milk  handled  in  the  Pliiladelphia 
Milk  Shed  has  been  sold  as  "A"  milk. 
Therefore,  at  the  present  time  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  "A"  milk  mar- 
ket are  of  great  importance  to  a  large 
numl)er  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Tliere  has,  quite  naturally,  de- 
veloped much  lack  of  imiformity  and 
even  of  confusion  in  the  marketing  of 
this  particular  class  of  milk.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  every  buyer  of  this 
l)roduct  has  been  buying  it  on  an  in- 
dividual basis,  both  with  respect  to 
standards  for  butter-fat  and  standards 
for  bacteria  count.  Differences  as  to 
bonuses  paid  to  farmers  have  resulted 
in  wide  variations  in  actual  prices  paid 
to  producers. 

Our  organization  for  sometime  has 
been  trying  to  get  the  buyers  together 
and  set  a  standard  for  "A"  milk.  At 
each  conference,  some  progress  has  been 
made.  Finally  on  Friday,  January  4th, 
distributors  buying  and  selling  "A"  milk 
met  in  the  conference  room  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  agreed  to  standards  for  "A" 
milk  for  the  Philadelphia  market  and 
prices  that  will  be  paid  our  members 
for  it.  A  detail  of  the  plan,  including 
standard  definitions  and  bonuses  will  be 
found  on  page  one  of  this  Issue  of  the 
"Milk  Producers'  Review".  The  butter- 
fat  standard  was  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  problem  to  iron  out  and  stand- 
ardize so  that  it  would  be  such  as  every- 
one would  agree  to.  The  average  test 
of  "A"  milk  as  sold  on  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia  and  surrounding  territories 
is  above  4%.  Realizing  that  large 
quantities  of  milk  at  receiving  stations 
is  of  good  quality  yet  below  4%  in  test, 
it  was  finally  agreed  to  fix  minimum 
butter-fat  standard  at  8.7%  In  the  re- 
quirements for  "A"  milk  at  receiving 
stations. 

The  Important  matter  of  specifications 
for  maximum  bacteria  count  and  bonus 
to  be  paid  for  low  bacteria  count  re- 
ceived quite  a  bit  of  discussion.  That 
which  was  agreed  upon  and  is  outlined 
in  the  sjiecifications,  was  felt  to  be  In 
the  long  run,  the  most  fair  to  our  far- 
mers. 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  quite  a  help 
to  our  members  and  of  i)Ositlve  value 
to  be  able  to  quote  monthly  in  the 
"Milk  Producers'  Review"  the  prices 
for  "A"  milk,  and  also  to  have  for  dis- 
tribution a  standard  set  of  specifiactions 
covering  "A"   milk   production. 

Slight   Change  in  Selling   Plan 

At  the  above  mentioned  meeting  with 
the  buyers  we  discussed  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Philadelphia  selling  plan. 
Realizing  that  for  a  new  shii)i)er  to  start 
on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  during  tlie  first  four 
months  of  the  year  would  {lenalize  him 
severely,  we  have  changed  this  provis- 
ion of  our  regulations.  As  amended,  it 
reads    as   follows: 

"That  all  new  shippers  starting  to 
ship  to  cooperating  dealers  during  the 
next  four  months  shall,  during  January, 
February,  March  and  April  1929,  estab- 
lish a  basic  quantity  calculated  by  tak- 
ing 70%  of  their  ftrst  80  days'  shipments. 


Thi.s  will  l)e  liis  b;isic  (piaiitity  until 
()ct<)I)er  1st,  when  it  will  l)e  established 
in  accordance  with  the  IMiiladelphia  sell- 
ing plan  as  regidarly  announced.  Other- 
wise the  .selling  plan  has  not  been 
elianged. 

General  Market  Conditions 
The  supply  of  milk  during  December 
was  just  about  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
We  believe  at  present,  the  production 
and  sales  are  running  along  very  nicely. 
Surplus  prices  will  be  paid  for  the 
month   of  January. 

December  Milk  Prices 

All  milk  shipped  to  co:)perating  buyers 
under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  PLir  pll 
be  i)aid  for  at  basic  jmces.  The  pay- 
ment of  milk  on  a  siiriilus  basis  has, 
during  November  and  December  1928, 
lieen   eliminated. 

Grade  B,, market  milk,  tliree  percent 
butter  fat  content,  delivered  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia,  during  December  is  quoted 
at    $3.29    per    hundred    poimds. 

The  price  of  basic  milk  tliree  per  cent 
butterfat  content,  delivered  at  Receiving 
Stations  in  the  51 -GO  mile  zone,  during 
December  is  qu()ted  at  .$2.71  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  usual  butterfat  diflferentials 
and  freight  rate  variations  applying  at 
other  mileage  points  in  the  territory, 
are  shown  by  quotations  on  page  5,  of 
this  issue  of  the  "Milk  Producers'  Re- 
view." 

December   Butter   Market 

The  month  has  seen  a  decline  of  3Je 
in  the  price  of  92  score,  solid  pack  but- 
ter. There  were  two  definite  declines, 
and  at  the  lower  price  ranges  there  was 
little  stability  given  to  the  market. 

While  prices  ranged  fairly  steady  at 
the  opening  of  the  month,  buyers  were 
wary  and  there  was  little  but  hand  to 
mouth  buying.  At  times  during  the 
decline  there  was  considerable  move- 
ment from  storage  and  the  added  sur- 
plus from  the  daily  make  did  not 
strengthen   the   market. 

Buyers  generally  have  held  off  and 
the  declines  from  time  to  time  were 
largely  due  to  forced  .selling. 

Extreme  nervousness  has  been  appar- 
ent almost  throughout  the  month  with 
a  greater  disposition  to  sell  than  to 
buy. 

The  statistical  position  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  on 
December  17th  showed  storage  stocks  of 
the  country  to  be  71  054,000  pounds  as 
compared  to  83,224,000  pounds  one  year 
ago,  and  74,940,000  pounds,  the  five  year 
average.  During  the  first  19  d>"'s  of 
the  month  storage  stocks  were  i  'iced 
7,5<)6  00O  pounds,  as  comjjared  to  10,- 
828,000  poimds  during  the  same  jieriod 
one  year  ago. 

The  movement  In  foreign  butter  has 
been  light,  some  few  shipments  have 
arrived  but  the  bulk  of  the  butter  went 
into  bonded  warehouses,  waiting  future 
marketing.  Further  importations  are 
expected  during  the  coming  month. 

The  price  of  92  .score  solid  packed 
liutter,  New  York  City  during  the  first 
11  days  of  the  month  was  52c  a  pound, 
a  break  to  50i  cents  followed  and  held 
for  about  a  week.  Prices  then  became 
a  bit  irregular  with  a  further  decline  of 
a  cent  to  49i  and  closed  at  the  end  of 
the  month  at  48ic. 

There  being  no  nWlk  sold  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Milk  Shed  at  a  surplus  price, 
the  necessity  of  quoting  such  prices  for 
December  is  eliminated. 
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DECEMBER  BUTTER  PRICES 
92    Score.    Solid   Pack 


PHIXiADELPHIA  8ELLIN0  PLAN 

The  prices  quoted  below  are  those  to  be  paid  for  ''B"  milk  by  all  cooperating  dealers 
for  shipment  during  the  month  of  December.  1928.  At  a  conference  held  on  November  5th, 
H):i8  between  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the  cooperating  dealers,  it 
WHS  agreed  that  nil  milk  purchased  during  fhe  months  of  November  and  December.  1928. 
should  be  paid  for  at  full  basic  prices.      Surplus  prices  therefore,   no  not  apply  during  those 

iwi>    months.  .  ,  .  .i,         j        j-<«         *•   i 

The  following  quotations  are  based  on  3  percent  butterfat  content  milk  and  a  differential 

I.I    4   cents  for  each   tenfh   point  and  2    cents   for  each   half  tenth   point  up   or  down,   and   are 

for   all    railroad  points.     (Inland    stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local    arrangements). 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  fo  the  producers  and  that 

Mil   buyers  using  it   as  a  basis  of  payment   to  producers,    shall   in   addition    thereto  make  the 

lollowing  contributions  and  payment's:  ,,„,,  ^   \   „* 

(1)      To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds    (46V4  quarts)   or 

purchased   from  any  producer  at   prices  listed   hereon.  .      ,  .    .,  _^   v      » 

lo  me   iiitcr-oiaie   i»hib.  xiuiii»vl»o     i».Jo^v<. ••»•««*  ••»,  yx,^    ^^^y   ^   .».■—..    v--,«   t— .    - 

bought   from   members   of   said   Association.  ,    „,,  *  \     / 

To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds   (46V4  quarts)   ol 
bought  from  other  producers   at  prices  listed  hereon.  ^      ,       -         ,•* 

funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  for  improvements  and 
stabilization  of  markets  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 
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BASIC  PRICE 

December 

F.    O.   B.   Philadelphia 

Grade   B   Market  Milk 

8*  Per 

!ent  100  lbs. 

3.20 

3.31 

3.33 

3.35 

3.37 

3.39 

3.41 

3.43 

3.45 

3.47 

3.49 

3.51 

3.53 

3.55 

3.57 

3. 50 

3.61 

3,63 


3.65 
3.67 
3.60 
3.71 
3.73 
4  15  3.75 

4.2  3.77 
4  25  3.79 

4.3  3.81 
4  35  3.83 
44  3  85 
4  45  3.87 

4.5  3.80 
4  .55  3.91 

4.6  3.93 
4  65  3.05 

4.7  3.97 
4  75  3.00 
4.«  4.01 
4.85  4  03 
4  0  4.05 
4.05  4  07 
5.  4.09 

When   n'ilk   is  not   tfsted  the   price 
Philadelphia    is    8    cents   per   quart. 

MCNTELY    BASIC    PRICE    OP    GRADE    B 

OR    MARKET    MILK 

3    per    cent    butter   fat    content 

Reccivine 
F.O  B.    Phila.     station    50    mile 


Price 
Per  Qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.B 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 
8.3 -> 
8.4 
8  45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8  «5 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 

f.  o.   b. 


102" 
April 
May 
•Tune 
July 
AupuRt 
.'ie'>tember 
Oct  ober 
Xovcmber 
Decern her 

1928 
.^a'^uary 
F«''>niarv 
Varch 
Anril 
May 
.Tune 
.(uly 
August 
September 
O"fober 
^'ovember 
December 


quarts 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 


zone  per  cwf. 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 

2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 


MONTHLY  8URPLUSS  PRICES 

4f/,      at     all     Roceivinu     Stntiors 


1927 


■T 

-August 
September 
Ortobnr 
November 
Decef^liT 
1028 
.Tnnnnry 
Febri'ary 
>Tnrch 
.*nril 
^'av 
.Tune 
•Tn'y 
Ant'usf 
Spntember 
O^t'iher 
^'ovetT'Tier 
DTember. 


Class  I 
2.07 
2.01 
1.98 
1.97 
2.17 
2.30 
2.43 
2.46 

2.43 
2.21 
2.35 
2.17 
2  13 
2.00 
2.12 
?.''0 
2.31 
2.81 


Class 
1 
1 


IT 
72 
67 


.27 
.83 
96 
.80 


1.77 
1.73 


BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  StationB 
December 
Grade    B    Market   Milk 
Quotations   are   at   railroad   points 
stations    carry    differentials    subject 
arrangements. 

Prices    are    less   freight   and   receiving 
tion    charges. 

Freight    Rat-esi  Price 

Miles  100     lbs.  3<%     milk 


Inland 
to    local 


Bta 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

HI 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

''61 

271 

281 

291 


"Prendre  for  19?9  Garden 

Now  Is  the  time  to  make  prep.Trationg 
for  the  1029  garden.  Tf  this  work  is 
not  done  until  early  next  spring,  hur- 
ried preparations  will  result  In  over- 
looking many  of  the  details  essential 
to  starting  the  garden  under  fflvorable 
conditions. 
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10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

2^0 

270 

280 

200 

300 


incl. 


.268 

.283 

.303 

.313 

.838 

.343 

.864 

.874 

.880 

.800 

.414 

.434 

.434 

.450 

.460 

A1& 

.480 

.400 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.585 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.506 

.600 


$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.63 
8.61 
3.60 
2.58 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.52 
2.52 
2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.46 
2.46 


Jantiary  Prices 

Inter-State  Milk  Prodticers* 
Association,  Inc. 

Befdnnlng  with  January,  milk 
will  be  purchased  by  cooperating 
dealers  under  the  Philadelphia 
Selling  Plan   for  1929. 

The  price  paid  for  basic  milk 
during  January  will,  subject  to 
market  conditions,  be  the  same 
as  paid  during  December  1928,  or 
$2.71  per  himdred  poimds,  for 
Grade  B  milk  testing  8%  butter- 
fat in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  with 
the  usual  differentials  for  other 
milage  zones,  as  quoted  in  the 
tables  printed  on  this  page.  Pro- 
ducers will  be  paid,  on  this  basis, 
for  their  average  establi.shed  basic 
quantities  as  outlined  by  the  Sell- 
ing Plan. 

Two  grades  of  surplus  will 
apply.  Class  I  and  Class  II. 
Class  I  surplus,  equal  In  volume 
to  the  basic  amount,  will  ht  paid 
for  by  cooperating  dealers  on  the 
average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
New  York  City,  solid  pack,  plus 
20  per  cent.  Class  II  surplus, 
representing  the  milk  produced  in 
excess  of  the  Cla.ss  I  surplus,  will 
be  paid  for  by  cooperating  dealers 
at  the  flat  price  of  92  score  but- 
ter, solid  pack.  New  York  City, 
for  the  month. 
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Plan  for  Good  Pasture 

Are  you  planning  for  good  hay  pas- 
tures next  spring,  summer,  and  fall? 
Alfalfa  is  conceded  to  he  the  best, 
furnishing  a  niaximnm  of  Ideal  forage 
throughout  the  sea.son,  even  In  dry 
weather.  Other  good  pastures  are  sweet 
and  red  clover,  rape,  and  mixtures  of 
rai>e,  oats  and   sweet  clover. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint   Building.   219   N.   Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Representing  over  21.000  Diiry  Farm- 
ers   in    the    Phi!adelphia    Milk    Shed. 


OFFICERS 

H.    D.     Allebach     President 
Frederick  Shangle.  Vice  President 
R.   W.    Ba'derston,    Secretary 
I.    R.    Zollers.    Asst.   Secretary 
Robert    F.    Brinton.    Treasurer 
F.    M.    Twining,    Asst.    Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 
H.    D.    Allebach.    Trappe     Montgomery 
Co..    Pa. 

S.    K.    Andrews.    Hurlock,    Dorchester 
Co..    Md. 

.J.   H.   Bennetch.   Sheridan.  R.  D..  Leb- 
anon   Co.     Pa. 

Ira  J.  Book,   Strasburg.  Lancister  Co., 
Pa. 

Robert      F.      Brinton.      West?     Chester, 
Chester   Co..    Pa. 

K.    If.    D  inovun,    Brenford,    Kent    Co., 
Del. 

F..     Vels  m    .Tames.    Rising    Sun.    Cecil 
Co..    Md. 

.T.  W.   Keith.  Centerville.  Queen  Annes 
Co..    Md. 

K.  I.  Lauver    Port  Royal.  Juniata  Co., 
Pa. 

S.    Blaine    liehman.    Chambersburg.    R. 
D..    Frank'in   Co..   Pa. 

A.   R.  Marvel,  Eas'on,  Talbot  Co..  Md. 

I.    V.    Otto.    Carlisle.    R.    D..    Cumber- 
land  Co..    Pa. 

.T.    K.   Poorbaugh.    York.   York   County, 
Pa. 

C.     F      Preston.     Noltingham,     R.     D., 
Chester    Co..     Pa. 

Albert   Sarig.    Bowers,    Berks   Co..   Pa. 

lohn      Parvel      SuUon,      Kennedyville, 
Kent    Co..    Md. 

Frederick     Shangle,     Trenton,     R.     D. 
Mercer   Co..    N.    .T. 

C.    C.    Tallroan,    Columbus     Burlington 
Co..  V.  .r. 

R.     I.     Tussey.     Hollidaysburg,     B'air 
Co..    Pa. 

Harry    B.    Stewart     Alexandria.    Hunt- 
ingdon   Co.,    Pa. 

S.  U.  Trontman    Bedford,  R.  D..  Bed- 
ford Co..  Pa. 

P.    M.    Twining,    Newtown.   Bucks   Co., 
Pa. 

P.    P.   Willits.   Ward.    Del.   Co..   Pa. 

A'.  B.  Waddington,  Woodstown.  Salem 
Co.,   N.  J. 


^astem  Stales  f\iFmcps*  j^xchangc 


Rules  for  Feeding 

Dairy  Cows* 

1— Feed  all  the  roughage  that  the  cows 
will  eat  up  clean.  Legume  rough- 
age Is   best. 

2— Be  sure  the  ration  is  properly  bal- 
anced. Then  feed  the  grain  mixture 
in  proportion  to  the  milk  yield.  For 
the  average  herd,  feed  one  pound  of 
grain  for  each  3i  pounds  of  milk 
produced.  A  variety  of  grains  in 
the  mixture   Is  desirable. 

3— Feed  some  succident  feed  such  as 
silage  or  roots. 

4 — During  the  dry  season  of  the  year 
supplement  the  pastures  by  feeding 
silage  or  some  green  crop  together 
with   a   little  grain. 

6 — If  the  cows  show  a  tendency  to  be- 
come fat  reduce  the  amount  of 
grain  or  roughage  or  both. 

6 — Give  the  cows  an  abundance  of  pure 
water. 

7_Fee<l  regularly  and  give  access  to 
salt  daily. 

♦'•Feeding  Dairy  Cows,"  by  H.  O.  Hen- 
derson and  .Tames  V.  Hopkins.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  College  of  Agriculture, 
West  Virginia  University. 


25,000  Farmers  Know 
There's  a  Difference 

Your  ancestors  lived  on  the  farm 
off  the  farm.  You  live  on  the  farm 
but  you  do  not  begin  to  grow  your 
farm  needs.  You  are  a  manufac- 
turer, making  milk,  or  eggs,  and 
growing  crops.  You  buy  raw  ma- 
terials— dairy  and  poultry  rations, 
seed  and  fertilizer.  The  quality  of 
the  raw  materials  and  the  price  you 
pay  for  that  quality  affects  your 
prosperity — the  net  profits  or  loss- 
es from  the  manufacturing  processes 
you  carry  on. 

Do  you  buy  your  raw  materials 
the  way  the  manufacturer  buys  his 
clothes  and  books,  or  do  you  buy 
them  the  way  he  buys  his  raw  ma- 
terials.^ He  buys  clothes  and  books 
on  whim  and  fancy  out  of  the  store 
handy  to  his  house  or  office  and 
sometimes  from  an  agent.  His  pur- 
chases of  these  things  are  not  im- 
portant enough  to  justify  doing 
anything  else.  But  he  buys  the 
raw  materials  for  his  business 
through  a  buying  department  in  his 
business  set-up. 

As  an  individual  farmer  buying 
by  j'ourself,  you  purchase  raw  ma- 
terials exactly  as  other  business 
men  buy  incidentals — luxuries  and 
conveniences.  Pooling  your  re- 
quirements with  more  than  25,000 
farmers  in  the  Eastern  States  Far- 
mers' Exchange,  you  buy  your  raw 
materials  as  other  manufacturers 
buy  their  raw  materials.  Through 
a  department  in  your  business  set- 
up, the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change, you  control  the  quality  and 
keep  down  the  cost  of  your  supplies 
as  other  business  men  do. 

For  example,  this  month  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange 
is  purchasing  some  16.000  tons 
of  feed  and  grain  for  its  members. 
This  enormous  purchase  involves 
the  careful  selection  and  prepara- 
tion of  more  than  30  different  feed 
ingredients.  It  is  purchasing  seed 
and  fertilizer  for  its  members,  ex- 
ercising in  all  its  purchases  care 
and  selection  which  individual  far- 
mers cannot  exercise.  Ten  years  of 
steadily  expanding  service  have 
demonstrated  to  farmers  throughout 
New  England,  Delaware  and  parts 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  that 
the  Eastern  States  buying  plan  in- 
creases their  net  profits. 

No  farmer  is  too  small  and  none 
too  large  to  benefit  from  Eastern 
States  service.  If  you  also  are 
thinking  of  trying  the  Service  which 
thousands  are  endorsing  with  their 
patronage,  write  the  office  for  in- 
formation. 


Costem  Sudes  f\inn^*  j^chaaye 

A  non-stock,   non-profit  organization. 

owned  and  controlled  by   the 

farmers  it  serves 

HEADQUARTERS 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


January,  J929 


Who  Wants  to  Be  the  Milkman? 

Life  Seems  to  Be  a  Merry  One* 

Tends  Furnaces,  Catches  Burglars,  Acts  as  Family  Alarm  Clock  and  Gets  Free  Breakfast.     But  He  and 

His  Horse  Also  Know  a  Thing  or  Two  About  Grouchy  and  Impolite  Customers 


IINDING  the  elusive 
keyhole  for  tlie  hom- 
ing inebriate,  fixing 
the  damper  on  the 
furnace  and  ptrriiaps 
^  putting  the  coflfee  on 
to  boil  is  all  part  of 
the  life  of  the  milk- 
Finding  the  Keyhole  j^^^^      ^^^    j^oks     at 

Philadelphia  before  it  powdered  its  nose. 

There  are  some  who  depend  on  him 
as  an  alarm  clock.  Others  trust  him 
with  a  latchkey  so  that  he  can  place 
his  milk  in  the  icebox.  There  are  those 
whom  he  never  sees,  save  on  collection 
days;  who  write  notes  and  tuck  them  in 
empty  bottles,  the  courteous  "i^lease" 
and  "thank-you,"  or  lack  of  such, 
speak   volumes   for   their   character. 

The)  milkman  knows  his  customers 
far  better  than  his  customers  know  him. 
He  knows  where  there  will  be  an  apple 
waiting  for  his  horse  when  he  arrives, 
and  he  knows  where  he  will  receive  a 
scolding  if  he  is  five  minutes  late.  The 
day  has  a  poor  start  if  the  milkman 
fails  to  arrive. 

Close  to  the  "zero"  hour — about  2 
A.  M.  is  the  time — the  milkman  starts 
his  route.  Traffic  is  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
and  only  the  night  watchman,  the  police- 


for    the    day    except    on    Mondays    and 

Tuesdays  when  collections  are  made. 

Old    Dobbin    is    the    milkman's    best 

friend.     A     horse     knows    its     master's 
-j.^---  11         1       1  111. 

otups    aa    wcu   aa   iic   uuca;    aiiu    una   c\cii 
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His    Best    Friend 

though  the  milkman  has  it  in  his  mind 
*the  third  house  from  the  lamp  post  on 
the  right  hand  side"  or  "tlie  second  house 
from  the  corner."  Early  morning 
darkness  does  not  permit  reading  house 
numbers. 

Perhaps  he  serves  daily  one  thousand 
quarts  of  milk  to  several  him;1red 
customers.  Many  of  these  orders  are 
standing  but  many  constantly  are 
changing.  The  bulk  of  this  detail  must 
be  carried  in  his  head.  A  veteran  milk- 
man declares  an  experienced  worker  can 
remember  practically  everything  but 
when  to  fill  a  standing  order  for  milk 
every  other  day. 

This  every-other-day  customer  it 
seems,  is  the  bane  of  his  existence,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  almost  daily  question, 
"Did  I  leave  it  yesterday,  or  didn't  I?" 
As  a  result  most  milkmen  will  endeavor 
to  persuade  such  customers  to  take  either 
either  three  or  four  bottles  a  week, 
that  deliveries  can  be  made  on  set  days. 

If  the  milkman  has  one  message  for 


All    Part   of   the    Life 

man,  the  occasional  night  worker  or  late 
reveler  is  on  the  street.  By  the  time  the 
city  is  awake,  most  of  his  work  is  done. 
Before  11  o'clock  he  is  generally  through 


Broun-raper    Note 


his  customers,  it  is,  'Please  don't  write 
notes    on    brown    wrapping   paper!" 
"So    many    housewives    do    it,"    said 


one  milkman.  "And  often  with  a  blunt 
l)encil.  These  orders  would  be  hard 
enough  to  read  in  broad  daylight,  but 
try  and  do  it  at  3  o'clock  in  the  mnrn- 

"A  man  always  has  trouble  reading 
these  notes  until  he  gets  to  know  his 
customers.  In  some  sections  we  get 
them  written  in  Yiddish,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  most  everything.  A 
milkman,  to  be  a  success  in  these  sec- 
tions, has  to  be  a  linguist.  I  know 
several  who  can  si)eak  half  a  dozen 
languages." 

It  is  not  unusual  for  customers  to 
prevail  on  the  milkman  to  perform  early 
morning  cliores.  Some  look  on  him  as 
a  sort  of  public  utility  or  neighborhood 
factotum. 

A  former  milkman,  now  in  the  sales 
department  of  a  large  company,  des- 
cril)ing  his  former  route  said: 

"One  family  depended  on  me  to  wake 
them  every  morning.  I  did  it  faith- 
fully for  two  years,  until  I  met  with  an 
accident  and  was  off  for  a  few  days. 
The  man  of  the  house  started  to  bawl 
me  out  when  I  got  on  the  job  again, 
blaming  me  because  he  had  been  late 
for   work. 

"At  another  place,  a  tearoom,  I  was 
accustomed  to  ligiit  the  gas  under  the 
coffee  urn.  In  one  house  I  opened  the 
draft  on  the  furnace,  closed  a  bedroom 
window  and  started  the  coflFee  pot. 
One  woman  always  laid  an  apple  beside 
the  empty  bottles  for  my  horse,  and 
another  a  bun.  If  tiiey  neglected  to 
leave  these  titbits,  it  spoiled  my  horse's 
morning. 

"One  rainy  morning  when  I  was  col- 
lecting a  bill  an  elderly  lady  insisted  I 
come  in  and  dry  my  clothes  and  have 
some  breakfast.  She  told  me  she  didn't 
want  me  to  pass  her  house  after  that 
without  taking  breakfast.  If  I  failed 
to  do  so  she  wanted  to  know  the  reason 
why.  So  her  house  became  a  regular 
stop  for  breakfast. 

"And  of  course,  there  were  a  number 
of  'grouches'  on  the  route.  If  I  was  as 
much  as  five  minutes  late  I  was  in  for 


it,  rain,  shine,  or  snow  tliree  feet  deep. 
I  remember  a  woman  living  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  an  apartment  house  as 
the  most  troublesome  customer.  Her 
Oiijcr  »vtt»  never  liic  suiiic,  aiiu  you 
could  never  guess  it  from  one  day  to  the 
next.  It  invariably  meant  I  had  to 
climb  the  six  flights  to  read  her  note 
and  then  make  another  trip  to  fill  tlie 
order. 

"I've  helped  'drunks'  into  their  houses 
and  gotten  bawled  out  by  their  wives. 

o 


••Bawled  Out" 

Once  I  caught  a  burglar  about  to  break 
Into  a  store  and  held  him  until  a  police- 
man arrived  on  the  scene,  by  pressing 
my  electric  torch  against  his  back  and 
telling  him  it  was  a  revolver. 

"On  another  occasion  I  was  taken  for 
a  burglar.  I  was  forced  to  stand  still 
by  an  angry  man,  who  pointed  a  gun 
at  me  from  a  second-story  wind*w 
while  the  real  burglar  crawled  away  on 
his  hands  and  knees.  By  the  time  a 
policeman  came  along  and  identified  me 
the   burglar  had  escaped." 

Many  wonder  why  the  milkman  has 
to  deliver  so  early  in  the  morning. 
What  difference  it  would  make  if  he 
came  later  in  the  day?  An  official  of 
a  company  declared  competition  was  the 
chief  reason,  causing  individual  comp- 
anies to  get  their  wagons  on  the  road 
at  the  earliest  possible  hour  for  fear  of 
losing    business. 

Daylight  delivery,  with  the  possibility 
of  enjoying  normal  hours  of  recreation, 
time  with  one's  family  and  escaping 
from  the  hardship  of  a  winter's  morn- 
ing, when  he  is  the  first  to  break  the 
snow-covered  roads,  is  the  stock  dream 
of  all  milkmen. 


•Reprinted    from    an    article    in    "The    Phils 
delphia     Evening     Bulletin." 


Good  Feed  Brings  Profits 


Full-fed  cows  give  brimming  pails  of 
milk.  Feed  liberally,  yet  carefully,  of 
balanced  rations,  says  State  College  Dairy 
specialists.  It  pays  well  to  buy  high 
protein  feeds  such  as  cottonseed  meal  or 
linseed  oil  meal  to  mix  with  home- 
grown corn,  oats,  barley,  and  buck- 
wheat. 

Preventins  Feed  Taints  in  Milk 

The  milk  inspector  may  feel  that  feed 
flavors  and  odors  in  milk  are  not  of 
interest  from  a  public  health  standpoint, 
but  anything  that  decreases  the  adequate 
use  of  milk  in  the  diet  has  a  deleterious 
eflfect  on  human  nutrition  and  welfare. 
It  is  a  well-known  iact  that  when  milk 
contains  abnormal  flavors,  its  use  is 
decreased,  and  perhaps  temporarily  dis- 
continued. 

Much  may  be  done  by  dairy  inspectors 
to  inform  farmers  how  such  flavors  in 
milk  may  be  avoided.  A  perusal  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  I>eaflet  No. 
25,  entitled  "Preventing  Feed  Flavon  and 


Odors  in  Milk,"  will  be  enlightening;. 
This  leaflet  is  recently  oflf  the  press  and 
summarizes  briefly  in  popular  form  the 
results  of  several  years  experimntal 
work.  These  experiments  were  con- 
ducted by  feeding  dairy  cows  various 
quantities  of  highly  flavored  feeds  and 
noting  the  effect  on  the  milk. 

The  leaflet  discusses  the  effect  of  these 
feeds  and  the  methods  of  feeding  cows 
and  handling  the  milk  to  decrease  or 
eliminate  taints.  The  general  conclusions 
are  that  (1)  all  feeds  likely  to  cause 
abnormal  flavors  and  odors  should  be 
fed  just  after  milking,  (2)  cows  and 
barns  should  be  kept  clean,  (3)  stables 
should  be  properly  ventilated,  and  (4) 
milk  should  be  properly  aerated  and 
cooled. 

If  you  have  not  obtained  a  copy  of 
this  leaflet,  request  one  from  the  Office 
of  Information,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Be  sure  to  specify  the  numl>er  and  title 
of  the  publication   desired. 


New  Jersey  4-H  Club  Boys  and  Girls  Win  Prizes 


More  than  100  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Mercer  County,  New  Jersey  4-H  Clubs 
attended  the  second  annual  club  work 
convention  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  Decem- 
ber 22nd. 

A  feature  of  the  convention  was  the 
awarding  (»f  prizes  for  meritorious 
work. 

Tiiree  gold  medals  were  awarded  as 
follows:  Carl  Srliiiiidt,  Ewing,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Better  Dairy  Club,  whose 
Hostein  made  the  highest  production  of 
any  in  the  "Trenton  Times"  contest 
this  year.  She  has  exceeded  the  require- 
ments for  a  gold  medal  by  3,  614  pounds 
and  the  month  of  December  still  to  be 
credited  to  this  total.  Howard  Stelle, 
Dutch  Neck,  made  the  second  highest 
production  record  with  Doede  Alcartra 
Glista,  a  Holstein  cow.  Chester  Tin- 
dall's  animal,  Gertrude   Valdessa    Korn- 


dyke.  also  a  Holstein  exceeded  the  gt)ld 
medal  requirements  by  a  few  hundred 
pounds. 

Among  the  silver  medal  winn<!  ,.are 
Hazel  Atchley  and  George  TiiMall. 
Both  of  these  received  bronze  medals 
last  year  and  entered  their  animals  again 
tliis  year,  receiving  the  next  highest 
award.  Sarah  Atchley^  Harbourton,  is 
also  a  silver  medal  winner.  A  l>ron/,c 
medal  award  was  made  to  Sunset  Hill 
A  aggie  Topsy,  owned  by  Hazel  Atchley, 
Harbourton,  who  is  the  only  club  mein- 
l)er  so  far  to  receive  two  medals  in  one 
year. 

Following  the  awarding  of  the  med- 
als, a  program  of  special  interest  to  the 
club  members  was  carried  out.  Miss  J. 
Katherine  FrancLs,  home  demonstration 
agent^  told  of  the  results  of  last  year's 
convention,  June  Swift,  Titusville,  re- 
lated her  achievements  during  the  past 
year,  and  Margaret  O'Connell,  of  Penn- 
ington, told  of  the  work  of  the  flower 
club  of  which  she  belongs. 
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Costs 
Less 


FREE 


HOW        TO        8AVB        MONRY 
ON         MATERIAL! 


The  Jamesway  t>ook  which  we  send  you  FREE  will  show  you 
how  to  save  money  in  many  ways  when  you  are  building,  re- 
modeling or  equipping  any  farm  building.  Our  many  years  of 
experience  in  planning   and  designing  practical,  convenient 
layouts  for  farm  buildings  has  taught  us  how  to  plan 
buildings  to  save  cost  of  material  and  construction.  We 
can  also  tell  you  how  best  to  plan  your  building  so  as  to 
save  steps  and  save  work  at  chore 
time.  We  know  just  how  every  door, 
every  window,  every  stall,  should  be 
placed   and   the  whole   general  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  so  that 
.the   light,    air,    heat   and   moisture 
I  will  all  be  prof>erly  taken  care  of.  In 
'short,    the    Jamesway    service    will 
save  you  all  regrets  and  costly  mis- 
takes. 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 

I  70U  are  thinking  fo  buildings  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse  barn,  hog  or 
poultry  iKHtse —  or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  labot-saving,  time-saving  equipment 
for  such  buildings,  by  all  means  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  let  us  send  you  FREE,  our 
valuable  Jamesway  Book. 

Before  you  spend  a  dollar  on  plans,  material  or  equipment  for  building,  remodeling 
or  improving  any  farm  building,  get  this  FREE  Book  and  see  how  Jamesway  helps  farmers 
save  a  lot  of  money  on  materials  and  construction. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  changes  or  improvements  you  are  planning  in  any 
farm  building,  this  Jamesway  book  will  show  you  the  most  economical  way  and  save  you 
a  lot  of  costly  mistakes. 

Planning^  New  Our  free  book  tells  how 
ftnllHinarfi  Jamesway     farm     engi- 

OUlllllIlgS  neers  and  service  department 
will  help  you  plan  your  buildings  to  give 
you  exactly  the  arrangement  you  want, 
convenient,  handy,  yet  save  you  a  lot  of 
money  in  construction  and  material  costs. 

RemOdellllg^  Get  the  most  out  of 
your  old  building.  The  Jamesway  Book 
and  the  Jamesway  Service  Department  will 
show  you  how  to  get  the  most  for  your 
money  on  any  remodeling  job. 

Junius  way    Find  out  how  Jamesway 

__  •  ■-  ..  Engineers  have  perfec- 
Y  entllailOn  ted  the  ventilation  Sys- 
tem for  Bams  and  Poultry  Houses  so  as 
to  keep  them  warmer  in  winter — cooler  in  summer 
— drier  the  whole  year  round — prevent  disease — 
increase  production  and  make  you  more  profit. 
Send  the  coupon  below  and  find  out  all  about  it. 


Jamesway  Equipment  vi««^^vS^»«i 

COSTS  LESS 


Ventilating  Systems 


Our  FREE  Book  also  tells  at)out  the  complete  line  of  James- 
way Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  barn.  Troughs,  Waterers,  Pens  for 
the  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  Waterers,  In- 
cubators, Brooders  and  Baby  Chick  Equip-' 
ment  for  the  poultry  house.  Here  again  our 
extensive  experience  in  designing  and  manu- 
facturing enables  us  to  put  out  BETTER 
designed— MORE  practical— LONGER  last- 
ing equipment  for  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  hogs 
or  the  hens.  Jamesway  offers  you  the  most 
complete  line  of  every  kind  of  latxjr-saving, 
money-making  equipment  for  any  farm  build- 
ing. That's  why  Jamesway  equipment  always 
gives  t>etter  service  and  costs  less  in  the  long 
nm.  Get  our  FREE  Book  and  see  for  yourself. 


B 


Complete  Ventilation 

Systems  for  Bams 

and  Poultry  Houses 


Mail  Coupon  Today! 

Mail  the  coupon  today  to  our  office  nearest  you.  Learn  all  about  Jamesway's 
complete  service— How  the  local  Jamesway  man  in  your  locality  will  give  you 
the  benefit  of  his  help  and  experience  without  obligating  you.  Check  on  the 
coupon  what  you  are  interested  in — whether  building,  remodeling,  ventilat- 
ing or  equipping  a  cow  bam,  horse  bam,  hog  or  poultry  house,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  Jamesway  Book  that  tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 


^"^^rrm- 


^^^ 


(35) 


James  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  8935 

Ft.  Atkinson,  WU.  Elmlra,  N.  T. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 
JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY,  Dept.  8935 

Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis.      Elmira.  N.  Y.      Minneapolis,  Mmn. 

Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.    I  am  interested  in 

D  Building     D  Remodeling    D  Equipping    D  Ventilating 

D  Cow  Bam       Q  Horse  Barn 

D  Hog  House      D  Poultry  House 


Name . 


•  •••••••••*t********* 


Poultry 
Equipment 


«i:-::^- 


Post  Oincc  ••••••••• 


•  ••••••••••••••< 


•  •••••••••••• 


R.  F.  D. 


State. 
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DAIRY  COUNCIL  SERVICE 

The  various  departments  of  the  Dairy 
Council  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

r«  1  t? 1 

iLaucai:ioncii 

Entertainment 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club 
Meeting. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the 
message  of  "Milk  for  Health"  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  producers 
and  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed. 

Lectures  and  Speakers  on  Health  Programs 

ARE  AVAILABLE 

Motion  Picture  Films  on  Dairy  Subjects 

Lantern  Slides  Literature 

Posters 

Short  Plays  for  the  Children,  etc. 

ARE  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  pro-ams 

Let  Us  Assist  in  Planning  Your  Entertainment 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Secretary 

FLINT  BUILDING 
219  North  Broad  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Penna.  Farmers  and  Dealers  Selling 

Seed  Must  Comply  with  State  Laws 


Dealers  and  farmers  expecting  to  sell 
farm  seeds  in  Pennsylvania  next  spring 
should  get  tests  made  and  labels  ready 
now  to  avoid  delay.  This  is  the  timely 
advice  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry. 

AH  dealers  offering  agricidtural  seeds 
for  sale  for  seeding  purposes  must  at- 
tach to  each  package  weighing  10  pounds 
or  more  a  label  giving:  (1)  the  com- 
monly accepted  name  of  the  seeds;  (2) 
the  percentage,  by  weight,  of  impurity; 
(3)  the  percentage,  by  weight  of  weed 
seeds;  (4)  the  name  and  number  per 
ounce  of  noxious  weed  seeds;  (6)  the 
percentage  of  germination  of  the  seeds, 
with  date  of  test;  (6)  the  name  and 
address  of  the  vendor. 

The  following  weed  seeds  are  declared 
as  noxious:  wild  onion  or  garlic,  quack 
grass,  dodders,  Canada  thistle,  devil's 
paint  brush,  king  devil,  perennial  sow 
thistle,    horse    nettle,    bindweed. 

It  is  unlawful  to  sell,  offer  or  expose 
for  sale  or  distribution  any  agricultural 
seeds,  or  any  mixture  of  the  same^  for 
seeding    purposes,    when    the    seeds    or 


mixtures  shall  contain  more  than  tiiree 
per  cent  by  weight,  of  weed  seeds,  or 
shall  contain  one  or  more  seeds  of  dodder 
or  one  or  more  seeds  of  Canada  tliistle 
to  five  grams  of  sucli  seed  or  mixture. 

These  provisions  apply  to  every  per- 
son or  firm  offering  seed  for  sale  for 
seeding  purposes,  farmer  and  profess- 
ional dealer  alike.  Farmers  may  sell 
seed  in  bulk  to  dealers  witiiout  tlie  label. 

Anyone  may  test  his  own  seed  but 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  tests.  Should  the  inspector  find 
the  seed  not  to  be  as  represented,  tiie 
seller  is  liable  to  prosecution   and   fine. 

Samples  may  be  sent  to  the  Seed 
Analyst,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Har- 
risburgj  Pa.  The  law  fixes  a  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  sample  and  fees 
should  accompany  the  samples. 

The  seed  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
so  that  the  sample  taken  from  it,  is 
representative  of  the  lot.  The  value  of 
the  test  rests  on  tiie  careful  taking  of 
the  sample  which  should  consist  of  from 
two  to  four  ounces. 


The  Dairy  Industry  in  the  United  States* 


"Tiie  results  of  research  have  already 
had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
consumpticm  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
in  tliis  country  and  this  undoubtedly 
has  liad  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  gen- 
eral healtli  and  welfare  of  our  people. 

"Milk  and  dairy  products  each  year 
are  becoming  a  greater  part  of  the  diet 
of  the  American  people.  The  yearly 
per  capita  consumption  of  milk  in  fluid 
form  was  estimated  at  42.4  gallons  in 
1917.  In  1926  tlie  estimate  was  66.3 
gallons.  Tiie  per  capita  consumption  of 
all  our  dairy  products  has  been,  on  the 
wliole,  decidedly   upward. 

"Reduced  to  total  milk  used  for  all 
purposes,  it  has  been  calculated  that 
while  in  1917  we  used  836  pounds  per 
person,  in  1927  we  were  using  1032 
pounds — a  gain  of  196  pounds  in  ten 
years.  Expressed  in  terms  of  value  of 
jir.rduct  it  may  be  stated  that  out  of 
every  dollar  tliat  the  American  family 
s}:en:ls  for  food  20  cents,  or  one  fifth, 
is  spent   for  dairy   products. 

Size    of   the    Dairy   Industry 

"The  farm  value  of  the  milk  and 
dairy  products  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  one  year  is  in  round  numbers 
three  billion  dollars.  This  Is  nearly 
twice  tiie  value  of  our  annual  corn  crop. 
It  equals  the  combined  value  of  our 
cotton  crop  and  our  hog  crop.  The 
farm  value  of  all  crops  for  1926  was  13 
billion  dollars.  Of  this  26  per  cent,  was 
sui'plied   by  the  dairy  cow. 

"'I'lie  wholesale  value  of  all  motor 
veliide  production  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  1026  was  not  so  great 
as  the  farm  value  of  the  products  of 
our   dairy    cows. 

The  Dairy  Cow  as  a  Soil  Improvef 

"'I'iie  dairy  cow  gives  back  to  the 
soil  more  than  76%  of  the  nitrogen  and 
nearly  90%  of  the  mineral  matter  con- 
tained in  the  feed  she  eats.  Further- 
more, the  growing  of  legumes^  the  ideal 
feed  for  the  dairy  cow,  takes  the  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  and  makes  use  of  it 
in  plant  growth.  The  dairy  cow  there- 
fore holds  a  very  important  place  in 
soil  improvement. 
Some  of  the  Problems  of  the  Industry 

"While  ouc  industry  is  now  on  a 
sound  economic  basis,  it  is  readily  seen 
tliat  a  moderate  increase  in  production 
witiiout  a  corresponding  increase  in  de- 
mand might  have  the  effect  of  upsetting 
the  entire  industry.  This  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  efficiency  in  produc- 
tion. There  will  be  little  danger  of 
overproduction  if  we  produce  more  ec- 
onomically. The  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
ducing unit,  whether  it  be  the  cow,  the 
farm  or  the  man,  is  by  far  the  most 
important  problem  confronting  the  dairy 
industry.  An  organization  such  as 
yours,  therefore,  should  not  expend  all 
its  energy  in  the  marketing  of  the 
product.  Attention  must  be  given  to 
efficient   production. 

"In  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  dairy  i^roducts  as  well  as  of  those  in 
other  industries^  there  is  a  tendency  to- 
ward consolidation  and  combinations 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
the  costs  of  operation  and  for  general 
increased  efficiency  in  the  business.  As 
I  size  up  the  situation  this  same  prin- 
ciple must  be  utilized  by  the  producers 
of  milk.  Your  organization  can  assist 
in  this  work  by  using  its  influence  to 
increase  the  number  of  dairy-herd-im- 
provement associations  and  to  bring 
about  the  production  of  milk  of  high 
quality  through  some  group  method, 
either    by    inspection    or    by    education. 


If  we  are  to  keep  our  industry  on  a 
stable  basis,  attention  must  be  given  to 
our  production  problem, 

"Within  a  circle  having  a  radius  of 
60  miles  and  with  Philadelphia  as  the 
center,  there  are  16  dairy-herd-improve- 
ment associations  enrolling  8776  cows 
out  of  a  total  cow  population  of  228,160. 
According  to  these  figures  only  3.8  per 
cent  of  the  cows  within  this  area  have 
known  records  on  which  to  determine 
their  efficiency  in  production. 

"The  production  per  cow  may  be  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  use  of  better  sires. 
By  culling  out  the  poor  cows  and  using 
good  sires,  the  dairyman  can  materially 
increase  his  income  from  the  dairy 
enterprise  on  his  farm. 

Importance  of  Quality 
**!  cannot  stress  too  much  the  import- 
ance of  quality  in  dairy  products.  There 
is  a  direct  relation  between  quality  and 
consumption  of  dairy  prQducts.  In  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  marketing  advant- 
age held  by  such  organizations  as  yours 
lies  in  the  quality  of  your  product.  A 
milk  of  low  quality  is  always  difficult 
to  dspose  of  to  advantage  whereas  milk 
of  good  flavor  and  odor  always  influences 
the  consumer  to  use  this  food  commodity 
in  greater  amounts.  The  farmer  is 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct as  it  comes  from  the  farm.  The 
manufacturer  and  distributor  are  re- 
sponsible from  that  point  on  until  it 
reaches  the  consumer." 


(V 


'From  an  address  by  O.  E.  Reed,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  DsiryinK  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  Annual 
Meetinjf  of  rhe  Interstate  Milk  Producers' 
Association.     November    23rd,    1928. 


Cattle  Price  Cycle  Now 

Near  the  High  Point 

An  explanation  of  the  present  rela- 
tively high  price  of  beef  and  beef  cattle 
appears  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  "Records  of 
the  last  28  years  show."  Mr.  Jardine 
writes,  '*that  under  normal  business  con- 
ditions the  prosperity  of  the  cattlemen 
in  this  country  varies  inversely  with  the 
per  capita  supply  of  beef  available  for 
consumption.  A  yearly  supply  in  excess 
of  61  pounds  per  person  tends  to  depress 
cattle  prices  to  such  levels  as  to  force 
liquidation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  per 
capita  supply  maintained  at  or  below 
that  amount  will  bring  a  rise  in  prices. 
In  1926  the  per  capita  supply  of  beef 
amounted  to  63.8  pounds.  In  1927  it 
dropped  to  68  pounds,  and  average  cattle 
prices  advanced  18  per  cent.  For  the 
current  year  the  per  capita  supply  will 
probably  not  exceed  64  pounds,  and  w^ 
be  the  smallest  for  any  year  for  whic.^ 
records  are  available.  As  a  result  aver- 
age prices  for  cattle  during  the  first  eight 
months  were  27  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1927  and  44  per  cent  above  those  in 
1926." 

As  regards  the  future,  the  report  con- 
tinues: **The  cattle  industry  has  a  de- 
finite cycle  averaging  from  14  to  16 
years.  Apparently  it  is  now  near  the 
low  point  of  the  production  cycle  and 
the  high  point  of  the  price  cycle.  Pre- 
vious similar  points  occured  in  1912 
and  in  1898.  It  requires  three  to  four 
years  to  sufficiently  increase  beef  sup- 
plies through  restocking  and  herd  ex- 
pansion to  make  production  unprofitable. 
Since  the  population  of  the  country  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
1,600,000  annually,  the  general  outlook 
for  the!  cattle  industry  is  extremely 
favorable.** 
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Cow  Testing  Associations 


No.  1 


Tes*d 

.436 

.368 


There  were  61  asstnlations  reporting  in  Peimsylvania  for  the  month  of  October, 
1928.  The  total  number  of  cows  reported  was  20,61.*}.  Of  this  number  1898  cows 
produced  more  than  40  pounds  of  fat  and  2286  gave  more  than  1000  pounds  of  milk. 

Of  the  40  pound  group  563  cows  produced  more  than  60  pounds  of  fat  and 
1124  cows  gave  more  tlian  1200  pounds  of  milk  Durinir  the  month  223  unorofltable 
cows  were  sold  and  36  bulls  purchased. 

Among  tlie  total  number  of  associations  reporting,  the  following  were  from 
(ounties  in  tlie  Inter-Statc  Milk  Producers'  Association  territory. 

Cows  Producing: 
Cows    40  lbs.  1000  lbs. 

Name  of  Assn.  Tester 

ncuiui  u      '^'tj     ...v^..^-. .,     

Northern  Berk.s    .las.  Eagelman    

Blair    ^'-  I^-  Mowry   

Bucks  No.  1    Clarence  Daniels 488 

Bucks  No.  2   Nervin  Weller    347 

Carbon   Lehigh    H.   Chavnberlain    — 

Chester   Valley    W.  H.  Shingle   527 

Oxford    Royden  Chandler   448 

Coventry     L-   R-  Shingle 

mst  Chester   S.  W.  Stiles 

((      berland  No.  1    A.  A.   Randabaugh    410 

^uuiberland  No.  2   J.  P.  Shughart  263 

Dauphin    G.  J.  Hock   — 

So.    Franklin    R.  G.  Miller  365 

W.  Franklin   Blair  Kauffman  216 

Huntingdon     Jno.    Chenowith    373 

Juniata     G.  C.  Hummer 307 

Garden  Spot Luke  W.   Martin    133 

Lebanon   Cyrus  J.  Forney   394 

Montgomery  No.   1    F.  E.   Martin    446 

Montgomery  No.  2    Lee  McCauslin 468 

Mifflin   D.   C.   Drake    803 

York   (Northern)    W.  F.  Schaefer 264 

York  (Southern)   J.  R-  Kilgore   


OF  A  SERIES  ON  AMCO-FED  HERDS 


.266 


Fat 

7fi 
36 
28 
67 
34 

41 
37 

46 

64 
79 

11 
17 
13 
23 
21 
31 
43 
28 
66 
23 
29 


Milk 
17 
85 
30 
76 
39 

26 
31 

67 

88 
62 

15 
26 
18 
55 
48 
56 
65 
28 
83 
22 
4S 


The  Record 

Made  By  The  High  Herd 

in  the  Washington  County  (Pa.) 
Cow  Test  Association 


Bradford  County  Cow  Testing  Association 

Ray  Sellers,  Tester  L.  R.  MoUenaucr,  County  Agent 

The  Bedford  County  (Pa.)  Cow  Testing  Association  finished  its  fourth  year 
December  1st,  1928,  with  23  whole  year  and  four  part  year  members.  There  were 
420  cows  in  the  Association  during  all  or  part  of  the  year. 

The  registered  Jersey  herd  l)elonging  to  Allen  R.  Eshelman  again  leads  the 
Association  in  production  of  butterfat  with  432.2  lbs.  in  754<i  lbs.  milk.  The 
registered  Jersey  herd  belonging  to  E.  S.  Ferry  is  second  in  production  of  butterfat 
with  428.9  lbs.  in  7()4ti  lbs.  milk.  Tliese  herds  are  closely  followed  by  four  other 
lierds  in  the  association  with  an  average  production  of  over  400  lbs.  butterfat, 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report.  There  are  twenty  herds  with  a  production  of 
over  300  lbs.  butterfat. 

The  grade  Jersey  cow  Susan,  seven  years  old  belonging  to  George  Morgart 
leads  the  association  in  production  of  butterfat  for  individual  cows  with  a  pro- 
duction of  708.7  lbs.  in  12.716  lbs.  milk.  The  registered  Jersey  cow  number  743383. 
five  years  old  in  E.  S.  Ferry's  herd  is  second  in  production  of  butterfat  of  the 
individual  cows  with  634.1  lbs.  fat  in  10,869  lbs.  milk.  There  are  13  cows  in  the 
Morgart  herd  in  the  400  lbs.  group  for  individual  cows,  and  eight  cows  in  Allen 
H.  Eshelman's  herd  and  seven  cows  in  Stanley  Koontz's  herd  of  the  75  cows  in  the 
400  lbs.    butterfat   group. 

The  results  for  the  association  for  the  four  years  is  as  follows: 
Year  Aver.  No.  Cows  Lbs.  Milk  Lbs. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
From  Sept.  i,  1927  to  Sept.  i,  1928 

OWNER— Lloyd  D.  Linn 
ADDRESS— Waihington,  Pa.,  R.  D.  #9 


The  result  of  your  herd  is  as  follows: 
Average  number  of  cows  in  the  herd 
Total  Months 


12.67 
152 


1925 301.94 

1926 283.26 

1927 270.89 

1928 308.57 

The  result  from  tl-.e  whole 
Total   average   number 
Average  per  cow — Pounds 
Pounds 


Butterfat 
272.2 
308.3 
314.2 
361.08 


5670 
6404 
6004 
7127 
year  members  is  as  follows: 

of  cows  in   the   Association 302.57 

of  milk   7268. 

of   butterfat    361.08 


Percentage  of  butterfat 4.8 

Value  of  product    $288.34 

Cost  of  roughage  including  pasture  83.86 

Cost  of  grain   61.88 

Total  cost  of  feed    96.24 

Value  of  product  above  feed  cost  198.10 

Returns   for  $1.00  expended  for  feed    8.03 

Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  milk   1.31 

Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  butterfat   27 

Individual  Herd  Records 
Twenty-one  lierds  with  an  average  of  five  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  average 
production  of  300  pounds  of  butterfat.     A  complete  list  of  these  herds  follows:  — 
Owners  name  and  address  Ave.  No.  Cows    Pounds  Milk    Pounds  Fat 


Average 
per  cow 

Totals 
for  herd 

Pounds  of  Milk 

10,857 

137,558 

Pounds  of  Butter  Fat 

392.3 

4970.1 

Percentage  of  Butter  Fat 

3.6 

Value  of  Product 

$373-54 

$4732.74 

Cost  of  Pasture 

$  10.50 

$     133.00 

Cost  of  Roughage 

$  34-19 

$  433-20 

Cost  of  Grain* 

$  80.65 

$1021.89 

Total  Cost  of  Feed 

$125.34 

$1588.09 

Value  of  Produce  above 
Feed  Cost 

$248.20 

$3i44'(^5 

Returns  for  $1  expended  for  Feed 
Feed  Cost  per  100  lbs.  Milk 
Feed  Cost  per  pound  Butter  Fat 


$2.98 
$1.15 
$  .32 


i  !■ 


The  grain  ration  was 
AMCO  24%  DAIRY 


With  the  above  record, 
Mr.  Linn's  herd  took  top 
place  in  the  Washington 
County  Cow  Test  Associ- 
ation. 


Allen  R.  Eshelman,  l<:verett 14.25 

H      .   Ferry,   New   Enterprise    9.60 

skWey    Koontz,   Bedford,   No.  4    14.58 

(leorge  Greenawalt,  Hopewell   7.42 

George    Morgart.    Rainsburg    27.42 

Harry    Clark,    Breezewood    10.00 

McKinley   Woy,   Everett    8.17 

John  E.  Morris,  Everett,  No.  3 6.67 

Ernest  Replogle,  I.oysburg   12.17 

Fred  W.  Coxe,  Everett  18.06 

Samuel  L.  Cessna,  Bedford,  No.  4  13.67 

John  L.   Baughman.   Everett    4.08 

C.  E.   Koontz,  Lutzville    15.42 

♦Grover  Ritchey,  Everett  5.73 

Dennis    Koontz,   Lutzville    10..S3 

Carl  Garland,  Buffalo  Mills   14.17 

Lloyd  H.  Diehl,  Bedford   20.92 

J.  W.  Stair,  Hyndman   10.42 

S.  U.  Troutman,  Bedford   8.00 

H.  B.  Hull,  New  Enterprise 12.08 

Francis   Baker.   Everett    18.17 

*Grover  Ritchey  completed  one  year's  work  in  eleven  months. 

Individual  Cow  Records 
Following  is  a  grouping  of  all  cows  producing  over  300  pounds  of  Ijiitterfat 


7546 
7646 
7438 
7524 
7990 
6914 
7749 
6965 
8506 
74fl9 
9869 
6179 
6482 
6660 
7998 
8981 
7104 
8508 
6153 
7751 
5944 


432.2 

428.9 

416.9 

410.5 

410.2 

401.1 

897.5 

884.0 

383.3 

382.6 

878.1 

872.0 

866.9 

850.1 

348.8 

346.7 

343.4 

317.5 

814.6 

806.4 

804.6 


ROM  close  observation 
and  records  in  the  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Associ- 
ation," says  Mr.  Linn,  "I  find 
that  AMCO  24%  DAIRY 
produces  a  maximum  amount 
of  milk  at  a  very  economical 
cost,  leaving  the  cows  in  good 
flesh  and  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition. I  have  had  practically 


no  udder  trouble  and  the  feed 
is  very  palatable." 
AMCO  24%  DAIRY  is  rec- 
ommended for  use  with  timo- 
thy or  poor  mixed  hay; 
AMCO  20%  DAIRY  for  use 
with  alfalfa,  clover,  or  good 
mixed  hay;  AMCO  Z2% 
DAIRY  to  mix  with  home- 
grown grains.  Your  Amco 
Agent  can  supply  you. 


Group  1— Between  700-800  pounds 

Group  11— Between  600-700  pounds 

Group  ni— Between  500-600  pounds 

Group  IV— Between  400-500  i)ounds 

Group  V— Between  300-400  pounds 


butterfat 1  Cow 

butterfat 2  Cows 

butterfat 15  Cows 

butterfat 67  Cows 

butterfat 116  Cows 


amc 

^FUD  MIXINO  SCRVICe 


DIVISION  OFHCE 
MUNCY,  PA. 


Total 190  Cows 


AMERICAN  MILLING  CO.  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES,  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Planu  ati  Peoria.  HI.;  Onuih«.  Neb.;  Owen»boro,  Ky. 
Alfalfa  Plantt  au  Powell,  GarUnd,  and  Worland,  Wyo. 
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Eating  JNlilk 

Fluid  milk  forms  the  basis  of  the  diet 
for  tiny  tots  and  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
limt  they  get  their  (luart  of  milk  a  day. 
As  the  children  grow  older  and  eat  a 
larger  variety  of  foods  there  is  fre- 
quently a  tendency  to  omit  some  of  the 
milk.  This  is  a  great  mistake  as  a 
growing  child  still  needs  his  daily  quart 
of  milk.  However,  milk  is  milk  whether 
one  drinks  it  from  a  cup  or  eats  it  with 
a  spoon  as  cuj)  custard  or  milk  toast. 
This  makes  an  easy  matter  to  plan 
dishes  using  milk,  and  so  arrange  for 
adult  as  well  as  child  to  get  the  neces' 
sary  amount  of  milk  in  his  diet.  The 
quart  can  be  divided,  part  drunk  and  the 
rest  served  in  some  cooked  dish. 

If  the  children  need  a  change  from 
"plain"  milk  or  want  a  warm  drink  on 
cold  days  heat  the  milk  with  a  little 
malted  milk  or  add  enough  chocolate 
syrup  to  give  color  and  flavor.  Choco- 
late syrup  may  be  made  by  the  pint  or 
quart,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  ready 
for  use  from  time  to  time  as  desired — 
E^g-nog  is  simple  to  prepare,  requiring 
only  milk,  egg,  sugar  and  vanilla  or 
nutmeg.  The  addition  of  a  spoonftd 
of  whipped  cream  to  either  of  these 
modified  forms  may  glorify  it  into  a 
very  special  treat  for  birthday  or  holiday. 

Wlien  it  comes  to  cooked  dishes  there 
are  many  attractive  ways  to  serve  milk. 
Nutrition  authorities  advise  two  vege- 
tables a  day  in  addition  to  potatoes. 

Creamed  soup  is  an  excellent  means  of 
adding  another  vegetable  and  als)  affords 
a  way  for  saving  the  vegetable  minerals. 
Cream  of  vegetable  soup  is  different  in 
flavor  and  very  good. 

Cream  of  celery  soup  uses  the  outside 
stalks  of  celery,  leaving  the  hearts  to 
be  served  as  a  relish. 

Cream  of  potato  soup,  while  not  add- 
ing an  additional  vegetable,  is  an  excell- 
ent way  to  serve  potatoes  and  at  the 
same  time  use  a  fair  share  of  milk. 

I^eft-over  chicken  may  be  served  as 
creamed  chicken  on  toast,  and  cold  beef 
made  Into  meat  balls  creamed.  The 
flavor  of  gravies  made  from  roasted  or 
broiled  meats  is  improved  by  adding 
milk    instead    of    water. 

Milk  may  also  be  concealed  with 
bread  crumbs  and  cheese  as  a  cheese 
fondue,  or  with  a  can  of  corn  In  a  corn 
pudding.  It  may  appear,  with  a  cream 
sauce  and  vegetables,  or  oysters,  or  fish 
or  meat. 

In  another  guise  it  Is  scalloped  potatoes 
au  gratin,  or  ham  and  potatoes,  or  corn 
and  celery. 

When  desserts  are  to  be  planned  there 
is  opportunity  to  please  the  taste  of 
every  member  of  the  family.  Cup  cus- 
tards are  easily  made,  combined  with 
gelatin  they  become  Floating  Island, 
Spanish  Cream  or  Bavarian  Cream; 
plain  Blanc  Mange  or  Chocolate  Blanc 
Mange  for  a  change.  Chocolate  corn- 
starch, or  plain  cornstarch  with  a  sauce 
of  canned  strawberries.  Chocolate  bread 
pudding  served  with  white  of  eggs  on 
top,  browned  to  the  right  shade  is  a 
dessert  to  remember. 

Recipes  for  most  of  these  suggestions 
as  well  as  others  that  just  as  satis- 
factorily utilize  milk  are  to  be  found  In 
"Health  Recipes",  the  Dairy  Council  cook 
book. 


Be  Careful  With  Cotton 

Cotton  fabrics  usually  launder  well  and 
require  less  special  handling  than  most 
others  but  even  with  cotton  care  is  needed 
to  make  this  durable,  hardy  fabric  stand 
up  well. 

Be  particularly  careful  not  to  cut  or 
break  the  strands  of  cotton  fabrics.  Gar- 
ments fastened  with  pins  especially  with 
safety  pins  or  heavy  brooches  soon  de- 
velop breaks  in  the  yarns  which  become 
larger  during  laundering  and  wear. 
Tears  which  may  ruin  the  garment  are 
often  likely  to  result  from  these  pin 
holes.  Table  cloths  can  be  ruined  by 
someone  who  carelessly  cuts  a  loaf  of 
bread  on  them.  Even  a  comparatively 
dull  knife  may  break  the  material  sooner 
or  later.  Many  towels  are  damaged  by 
men  who  insist  on  wiping  razor  blades 
on  them.  Before  deciding  that  a  cotton 
fabric  is  defective  it  is  well  to  be  sure 
that  carelessness  in  use  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  trouble. 


A  Few  Embarras- 

ing  Questions 

When  a  merchant  sells  you  goods 
which  are  "short  weight,"  Is  he  cheating 
you  any  more  than  you  are  cheating 
yourself  when  you  allow  your  body  to 
become  "short  weight?" 

Why  is  the  chap  who  weighs  more 
than  he  should  too  much  of  a  good 
thing? 

Why  should  the  thin  ones  wake  up  to 
the    advantages   of  more   sleep? 

And  why  should  the  stout  ones  wake 
up  and  get  up? 

Should  everybody,  regardless  of  weight 
drink  milk — and  why  should  they? 

If  health  is  wealth,  why  is  it  that 
leafy  vegetables  are  as  valuable  as 
"greenbacks"? 

Why  is  it  that  if  you  don't  eat  plenty 
of  fresh  fruit  every  day  you'll  find  your- 
self up  a  tree? 

— Happy   Goldsmith. 


Many  Tasty  Ways  of  Eating  Milk 


Gay  Bath  Room  in  Vogue 

The  long  suffering  bath  room  has  at 
last  rebelled  just  as  its  neighbor,  the  kit- 
chen, did  years  ago.  No  longer  satis- 
fied at  its  conventional  pale  appearance, 
the  modern  bath  room  asks  this  spring 
to  be  brightened  with  the  rest  of  the 
house.  Colorful  kitcheng  became  pop- 
ular years  ago.  The  modern  bath  room 
is  demanding  a  gay  dress  also. 

Many  stores  are  selling  bright  curtains 
of  waterproof,  figured  cretonne  or  other 
colored  material  which,  against  a  white 
wall,  make  a  pleasant  room,  especially 
if  the  curtains  and  rug  chosen  are  of 
harmonizing   colors. 

A  can  of  paint  and  a  paint  brush  can 
also  do  much  to  make  the  room  attrac- 
tive. The  wicker  hamper,  for  example, 
may  be  painted  yellow,  green,  or  blue, 
and  the  bath  stools,  chairs,  mirror  frames, 
and  bath  room  shelves  may  follow  Its 
lead. 


Kitchen  Shears 

Tradition  would  have  it  that  the  place 
for  shears  is  the  sewing  basket  But 
shears  are  versatile  tools  and  the  house- 
wife who  keeps  a  pair  in  the  kitchen 
finds  them  quite  as  useful  there.  She 
uses  them  to  prepare  different  fruits  for 
the  table,  to  remove  the  pulp  from  the 
centers  of  grapefruit,  for  example,  or  to 
cut  up  bunches  of  grapes.  She  finds 
them  handier  than  a  knife  for  trimming 
pie  crust  or  for  shredding  lettuce,  par- 
sley, and  cress  for  salads  or  garnishes. 
When  she  makes  candied  orange  peel  or 
in  arranging  flowers  for  the  table  she 
finds   them    most  convienient. 

But  kitchen  shears,  to  be  permanently 
useful,  must  be  kept  clean  and  sharp. 
They  may  be  washed  like  knives  or 
other  kitchen  utensils  but  care  must  be 
used  to  dry  well  to  prevent  rust.  Many 
housewives  keep  the  blades  sharp  by 
cutting  them  on  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 


"A   New    Story 

for  Stale  Bread" 

The  bread  boxes  of  America  contain 
the  ingredients  of  many  dishes  of  excel- 
lence. Stale  bread  holds  the  possibil- 
ities of  attractive  trimmings  for  every 
day  dishes,  if  you  are  hut  aware  of  it. 
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Gnnamon  Toast 
Stale  bread   makes  a  cinnamon  toast, 
that    is    delicious.     It    goes    nicely    with 
fruit  salads  and  adds  to  the  light  li^ncii 
of  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  some  fruit. 


£' 


Recipe 

Cut  stale  raisin  bread  or  plain 
bread  in  (^ne  fourth  inch  slices. 
Toast — spread  generously  with  but- 
ter. Mix  one  part  cinnamon  with 
three  parts  sugar.  Sprinkle  this 
mixture  on  the  hot  buttered  toast. 
Then  cut  each  slice  into  three  strips. 
These  may  be  cut  in  half  if  real 
small  pieces  are  desired. 

Chocolate   Bread  Pudding 
Why    not    disguise    the    usual    bread 
pudding?     We  know  it  can  be  made  pop- 
ular.       Occasionally    try    the    chocolate 
one.     Everyone   will   like   it. 

Recipe 
2  c.  stale  (but  not  dry  bread) 

1  quart  milk  I  c.  sugar 

\   tsp.  salt  1  tsp.  vanilla 

2  eggs  2  squares  chocolate 

Soak  the  bread  in  the  milk  until 
enough  to  be  mashed  fine.  Melt 
chocolate  over  hot  water  and  add 
to  the  soaked  bread  and  milk.  Tl  en 
heat  until  nearly  boiling.  Beat  the 
eggs  until  light— then  add  sugar  and 
salt  and  vanilla.  When  well  mixed 
stir  this  Into  the  bread  and  milk. 
Pour  into  a  baking  dish.  Set  in  a 
pan  of  water  and  bake  three  fourths 
of  an   hour  in  a  slow  oven. 

Cheese  Fondue 
Cheese  fondue  makes  one  of  the  nicest 
meat  substitutes  one  would  desire. 
S<mietime  when  the  food  budget  is  a 
little  low  it  comes  to  the  rescue  as  a 
main  dinner  dish. 

Recipe 
1   c.   scalded   milk 
1    c.   soft   breadcrumbs 
J  lb.  mild  cheese  cut  In  small  pieces 

1  tbsp.   butter  3  egg  yolks 

h  tsp.  salt  3  egg  whites 

Mix  first  five  ingredients,  add  yolks 
of  eggs  well  beaten.  Fold  in  whites 
of  eggs  beaten  until  stiff.  Pour 
into  a  buttered  baking  dish,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  baked 
through.     Serve    at    once. 

Orange  Cocoanut  Pudding 
Many  desserts  owe  part  of  their  suc- 
cess to  bread  crumbs.  So  do  not  fail 
to  save  them.  They  will  help  you  (^  tiiy 
times.  A  paper  bag  may  be  set  raSde 
in  one  corner  of  the  bread  box  for  this 
particular  purpose. 

Recipe 

2  c.   milk 

1  tbsp.  butter 

1  c.  stale  bread  crumbs 

3  tbsp.  sugar 

2  egg  yolks 

I  c.  grated  cocoanut 
h  tsp.  orange  extract  or 
grated  rind  of  orange 
Mix    and    bake   as    In    bread   pudding. 
When    baked    cover    with    the    follow- 
ing meringue: 
2  egg   whites 
Vanilla 

6   tbsp.   powdered   sugar 
Beat    the    egg    whites    until    stiff. 
Add    gradually    three    tablespoonfuls 

of  powdered  sugar. 
Fold  in  the  remainder  of  the  sugar  and 

a  few  drops  of  vanilla. 
Pile  it  on  the  pudding  and  bake  eight 
minutes      In      a      moderate      oven. 
Sprinkle   with   cocoanut. 
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Dairy  Council  Conducts 
School  for  Drivers  of 

City  Milk  Wagons 

A  school  for  n)llk  salesmen  Is  a  re- 
cent addition  to  the  activities  of  the 
Dairy  Council  in  its  efforts  toward  in- 
creasing   tlie   consumption    of   milk. 

The  driver  of  a  milk  wagon  occupies 
the  strategic  position  of  l)eing  the  only 
l)erson  In  the  business  of  milk  production 
and  distribution  who  comes  into  direct 
contact  with  the  consumer.  Yet^  it  has 
been  evidenced  that  this  same  driver 
often  has  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
unique  food  value  in  a  bottle  of  milk, 
or  of  the  continuous  effort  which  has 
been  made,  from  the  farms  to  the  city 
milk  plant,  to  insure  the  purity  of  the 
product  which  he  sells. 

It  is  to  correct  this  situation  by  ar- 
ousing an  Interest  in  the  job  of  selling 
more  milk  and  better  milk  that  the 
Dairy  Council  has  developed  and  Is  now 
conducting  schools  for  milk  salesmen 
among  its  contributors. 

The  course  deals  with  three  important 
phases:  the  handling  of  the  product, 
its  value  in  the  diet,  and  the  best 
methods  of  creating  sales  demand. 
Two  meetings  on  "The  Production  of 
Milk"  and  ♦'Preparing  Milk  for  the  Con- 
sumer" are  conducted  by  C.  I.  Cohee, 
Director  of  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment. The  subjects  of  "Food  Value  of 
Milk"  and  "Milk  In  the  Diet"  are  taught 
by  Frances  Fern  Hoag  of  the  Nutrition 
Department,  while  other  meetings  are 
devoted  to  such  subjects  as  "The  Driver 
and  His  Job",  and  "The  Principles  of 
Selling  Milk"  under  the  leadership  of 
A.  J.  Churchhill,  an  expert  In  salesman- 
ship. The  entire  course  consists  of  nine 
lessons. 

The  history  of  the  dairy  cow  is  briefly 
traced  for  the  city  born  and  bred  em- 
ployees by  Mr.  Cohee  from  the  state  of 
a  wild  cow  producing  only  about  half 
its  weight  in  milk  per  year,  down  to 
a  cow  frequently  producing  ten  times 
its  weight  in  milk  annually.  How  cows 
are  properly  stabled  and  fed,  and  the 
care  which  is  taken  of  the  milk  in 
each  step  on  the  farm  and  in  transit, 
as  well  as  the  milk  plant  processes  of 
testing  and  pasteurization  are  explained 
in  detail. 

"The  man  on  the  wagon"  is  constantly 
confronted  by  many  questions  which 
would  be  poor  business  for  him  to  be 
unable  to  answer.  Does  pasteurization 
kill  the  vitimins  in  milk?  Is  milk  really 
fattening?  If  the  children  are  tired 
of  drinking  milk  can  anything  be  done 
about  it  except  to  cut  down  the  order? 
These  are  samples  of  queries  which  con- 
front drivers,  and  which  are  presented 
to  Miss  Hoag  for  explanation  during  tl  e 
»»■  meetings. 

In  similarly  informal  groups,  the  good 
and  bad  points  in  selling  are  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Churchill.  How  to  approach 
a  lapsed  customer  for  a  renewal  of  her 
patronage  and  the  information  which 
would  be  desirable  to  use  in  interview- 
ing a  new  customer  indicate  the  subjects 
included  in  the  final  phase  of  the  schools 
for  milk  wagon  drivers.  More  effective 
salesmen  on  the  milk  wagons  mean  more 
milk  sales  and  better  satisfied  customers. 


Rural  Programs  Suggested 

by  Dairy  Council 

During  the  past  few  years  ipany  suc- 
cessful programs  featuring  subjects  of 
health  such  as  foods,  or  various  phases 
of  the  dairy  industry,  have  been  given 
by     Granges,     farmers'     clubs,    country 


How  about  the 

Calves? 


ONE  of  the  big  things 
to  look  to  while 
you're  getting  production 
is  reproduction.  In  those 
calves  is  your  future  herd. 

The  feed  that  looks  after 
the  health  of  the  herd  as 
well  as  production  pays. 
And  that's  the  reason  so 
many  are  feeding  Purina 
Cow  Chow  for 
their  supplement. 

They  Ve  seen  Pur- 
ina  take  their 
cows  through  6 
months   high  pro- 


TAKE  MY  ORDER 
FOR  ENOUGH 
COW  CHOW  TO 
HOLD    UP    A^Y 
PRODUCTION 
ALL  YIAIV. 


duction — through  calving 
—  through  12  months  of 
increased  production  and 
healthy  reproduction.  They 
know. 

Prove  it  to  yourself  for  a 
year.  It  isn't  fair  to  judge 
any  feed  in  less  than  a 
year.  Order  from  the 
checkerboard  feed  dealer. 
And  by  the  way — 
raise  those  calves 
on  Calf  Chow. 


PURIN 


COWS  •  calves 
hogs  -  steers 


PURINA  MILLS 
854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  in  clucktrhoard  stons  i»  Unit*dStat*»  and  Cmmtdm 

Write  us  for  a  Purina 
Cow  Booklet— free 


CHOWS 


sheep  -  horses 
poultry 
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high  schools  and  similar  groups  in  the 
Philadelphia   Milk   Shed. 

A  number  of  these  have  featured 
material  which  is  obtainable  from  or 
through  the  Dairy  Council. 

Feeling  that  tl  ere  was  a  call  for  ma- 
terial of  this  nature,  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-Statf  Dairy  Council  has  prepared 
a  small  booklet  giving  sample  programs 
for  different  type  meetings  and  descrip- 
tive material  available  for  all  of  them. 
In  every  instance,  the  material  suggested 
can  be  secured  from  the  Dairy  Council. 


The  following  is  one  of  the  sample 
programs   for  adults: 

Presentation  of  Health  Program 
Health  Songs  for  Old  Tunes.  .All  singing 

Reading "The   Garden    Party" 

Healh  Talk- 
Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Play   "Burglar  in  the  House" 

These  programs  are  of  varying  lengths 
and  have  ben  prepared  with  a  special 
view  to  fitting  into  the  needs  of  rural 
groups  who  desire  an  educational  and 
entertaining  program  without  elaborate 
preparation. 


Running  Water 

Witli  the  weather  growing  colder  the 
housewife  who  has  running  water  in 
lier  kitchen  can  be  thankful  she  does 
not  have  to  go  to  the  pump  every  time 
a  pail  of  water  is  needed.  Your  county 
agent  ha?  information  on  how  to  install 
plumbing  and  there  is  also  a  community 
septic  tank  form  in  your  county  for  the 
use  of  farmers  building  their  own  sew- 
age disposal  plant.  From  him  you  also 
can  get  the  State  College  circular  on 
ceptic  tanks. 
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fyFarquhara;  Steam 


Boilers 


of  All  Styles 
^— ^^— ^^^  and  Sizes  for 

all  Purposes  Where  Steam  is  Used  for 

HEATING  or  POWER 

Farquhar  Line  of  Boilers  includes  a  type  "  --Ji'SI. 
or  size  for  every  purpose— Industrial,  Laundries,  Cream- 
eries, Dairy  and  Milk  Plants,  Mushroom  Houses  and 
all-around  General  Heating.  These  Boilers  will  furnish 
abundant  steam  and  Hot  Water.  Burn  Wood,  Coal  or 
Oil.     Quick  and  Easy  Steamers. 

All  Farquhar  Boilers  are  built  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Specifications.  Thoroughly  tested 
and  can  be  shipped  on  quick  order.  Write  for  Bulletins 
stating  type  and  size  needed. 

We  also  build  Sawmills,  Threshers,  Hay  Balers, 
Cider  Presses,  "Non-Wrap"  Manure  Spreaders,  and  Farm 
Implements.     Catalogs  on  request. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co., 

Limited] 

Box  461 

YORK,  PA. 


-FERTILITY" 

BY 

McCormick-Deering 

The  source  of  the  farmers  prosperity 
is  the  fertility  of  his  land.  No  wise 
farmer  will  rob  the  soil  without  restor- 
ing its  nourishment  with  fertilizer.  It 
has  been  proved  that  the  best  way  of 
restoring  soil  fertility  is  by  the  spread- 
ing of  barnyard  manure.  And  it  is  be- 
ing proved  every  day  that  the  best  way 
to  spread  manure  is  with  a  New 
McCormick-Deering  Spreader. 

The  International  Harvester  Co. 

of  America 

PHILADELPHIA  HARRISBURG  BALTIMORE 


Rural  KlectriHcatioii  Exhibit 
and  Program  at  the  State 
Farm  Products  Show 

With  «>ver  lOf), <)()(>  rural  ciistiMners  on 
eleitric  lines  (»f  wliich  <)\er  25,000  are 
fanners  and  with  many  more  rural 
jjeoph'  (lesirinj;  service,  tlie  jjrohlems 
pertaining  to  Rural  KleelriCuMtion  are 
now  oi'  major  interest  am()n<;  the 
country     people     of     IVniisylvania. 

In  order  to  make  it  easy  for  tiie 
tliousands  of  Farm  '^how  visitors  inter- 
ested in  this  question  to  get  the  answer 
to  their  particular  problem,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Joint  Committee  on  Rural  Elec- 
trification in  cooperation  witli  the  Farm 
Products  Show  Commission,  is  arrang- 
ing for  meetings  and  demonstrations  as 
follows: 

Second  Floor  Emcrson-Branttngham 
Building 

Rural  Electrification  Kxhil)it: — A 
submerged  can  type  of  milk  cooking 
unit  of  the  latest  design,  will  be  installed 
with  men  in  cliarge  to  explain  tiie  con- 
struction and  ojieration.  An  electric 
milking  macliine,  electric  incubators  and 
brooders  and  electric  driven  farm  work 
slu)p  tools,  will  be  shown.  An  adequate 
wiring  system  for  tlic  farm  buildings 
will  be  featured.  The  more  important 
household  appliances  such  as  the  electric 
refrigerator,  range,  washer,  mangle  iron, 
suction  cleaner,  etc.,  will  be  in  operation. 

Rural  service  men  represnting  the 
larger  electric  comi)anles  will  be  presnt 
to  answer  questions  as  to  how  to  get 
service,  how  to  wire  the  buildings  for 
best  results  and  what  different  equip- 
ment will  do.  Home  Economics  demon- 
strators will  be  present  to  explain  the 
operation  and  work  of  the  household 
applances. 

The  Utility  Motor  at  Work  -  First  Floor 
of  Emerson-Brantmgham  Building 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  R.  U.  Glasingame, 
is  carrying  on  some  research  work  with 
the  utility  motor.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  show  the  progress  being 
made  in  the  use  of  the  utility  motor,  in 
feed  grinding,  wood  sawing  and  silo 
filling. 

Electrifying  the  Home— Fahnstock  Hall, 
Y.  M.  C  A.  Building 

A  program  will  be  offered  at  five  dif- 
ferent times  during  which  all  the  oper- 
ations and  details  of  cooking  a  farm 
dinner  on  an  electric  range  will  be  dem- 
onstrated. While  the  dinner  is  cooking, 
the  operation  of  other  household  electric 
appliances  will  be  explained.  The  ses- 
sions will  be  as  follows: 
Wednesday,  Jan.  2.'?— f).;}0  to  11.30  A.M. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  2;j-7.:}0  to  9.30  P.M. 
rhur.sday,  Jan  24—9.30  to  11.30  A.M. 
Thursday,  Jan.  24—1.30  to  3.30  P.M. 
Thursday,    Jan.    24r— 7.30   to     9.30    P.M. 

This  will  be  a  fine  opportunity  for 
the  farm  women  to  get  the  latest  details 
on  electrifying  the  liome;  there  will  be 
opportunity  for  questions  and  discuss- 
ions. 


Records  Tell  Story 

A  good  farm  record  book  accurately 
kept  will  help  a  farmer  to  know  his 
business.  A  farm  witiiout  records  is 
like  a  clock  without  liands.  It  may  be 
running  right  but  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing   it. 


More  than  4  000  boys  and  girls  In  the 
I'niteil  States  attended  4-II  club  camps 
last    summer. 


"A"  Milk  Standards 
Agreed  Upon 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

as   to  the  advantages   of   the   "A"    milk 
market  and  also  its  limitations. 

Some  years  ago  a  committee  met 
many  times  with  the  large  distributors 
in  an  effort  to  secure  a  clearer  definition 
of  "A"  milk,  and  more  favorable  ar- 
rangements for  its  production  and  sale. 
This  attempt  was  finally  given  up  as 
it  was  seen   to   be  premature. 

Some  months  ago,  the  matter  was 
taken  up  again  and  after  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Executive  Committee, 
detailed  specifications  as  to  definitions 
and  bonuses  were  prepared,  approvetl 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  sug- 
gested to  the  trade.  Two  general  con^|^^ 
ferences  of  "A"  milk  buyers  were  theiV,^' 
held.  The  first  adjourned  without  def- 
inite action,  but,  at  the  second,  approval 
was  secured  with  respect  to  the  Associ- 
ation's "A"  milk  specifications  and  prac- 
tically all  the  Philadelphia  buyers  of 
"A"  milk  agreed  to  be  governed  by  its 
provisions  until  further  notice.  Febru- 
ary 1,  1929,  was  set  as  the  date  when 
the  agreement  should  be  made  effective. 
Some  out-of-town  buyers  of  "A"  milk 
asked  for  a  little  time  for  further  con- 
sideration as  their  local  problems  are 
slightly  different,  but  it  is  thought  that 
in  the  main  the  new  plan  will  be  very 
generally  adopted  for  February  pay- 
ments. 

Analysis    of   Plan 

It  is  believed  the  new  plan  is  fair 
to  producers  and  distributors  and  will 
l)roduce  a  full  supply  of  "A"  milk  of  a 
character  that  will  satisfy  the  consumer. 
Among  the  outstanding  factors  in  the 
agreement  are: — 1st — The  method  of 
taking  samples  for  bacterial  analysis  is 
carefully  outlined  to  safeguard  accur- 
acy, as  is  likewise  the  method  of  such 
analysis   itself. 

2nd — The  number  of  bacteria  counts 
l)er  month  and  the  relative  importance 
of  an  occasional  accidental  "high  count' 
lias  been  so  arranged  as  to  protect  the 
pain.staking  producer  and  to  prevent 
confusion    and    misunderstanding. 

8rd — The  relative  amounts  of  winter- 
term  bacteria  bonuses  have  been  so  reg- 
ulated as  in  effect  to  give  added  bonuses 
to  tluKse  producers  who  had  been  reg- 
ular receivers  of  low  bacteria  bonuses 
during  the  preceding  months — (the  per- 
iod of  the  year  when  it  is  most  difficult 
to  produce  milk  of  low  bacteria  count). 

4th — The  bonuses  for  high  butterfat 
content  of  the  milk  have  been  stand- 
ardized. In  the  case  of  some  buyers 
these  may  be  slightly  different  from 
those  paid  heretofore,  but  it  is  felt  th^  .. 
in  tlie  main,  they  are  the  most  nearlj*^!* 
fair  to  all  "A"  milk  producers. 

6th — The  requirements  regarding  min- 
imum production  per  day,  sediment  test 
grades  and  T.B.  test  are  felt  to  be  in 
line    with   present   practice. 

Readers  must  be  careful  in  studying 
the  plans  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the 
differences  between  specifications  for  milk 
shipped  direct  to  Terminal  Markets  and 
for  milk  delivered  at  Receiving  Stations. 
These  differences  are  primarily  (1)  bac- 
teria requirements,  (2)  bacteria  counts 
on  which  bonuses  are  based,  (3)  mini- 
mum average  amount  that  can  be  de- 
livered daily,  (4)  minimum  butterfat 
tests  of  milk  accei)table  as  "A"  milk. 
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Chester   County 

Farm   Products   Show 

The  eighth  annual  Cliestcr  Coimty, 
(I'a.)  Farm  Products  Show  was  held 
in  West  Chester  on  Deceml)er  5th,  (ith, 
7th  and  8tb,  1928.  The  show  was  held 
in  the  State  Armory  Building  and  in 
the  Memorial  Building  and  every  avail- 
able .space  in  these  buildings  was  enr 
l)loyed  for  exhibition  and  meeting  pur- 
l)oses. 

The     nsture     of     the     pvhihiti;     covered 

the  usual  range  of  dairy  products,  farm 
machinery  and  equipment,  vocational 
school  exhibits  and  general  health  pro- 
motion  programs. 

The   various   farm   groups   held   meet- 
ings during  the  period  of  the  show,  at 
-.    which     many    various    production     and 
Z'     marketing  problems  were  discussed. 

The  Dairy  Section,  in  charge  of  F. 
A.  Keen,  held  a  meeting  at  which  an 
address  was  made  by  George  Taylor 
of  Penn  State  College,  on  the  quality 
and  judging  of  fluid  milk.  The  Holstein 
Fresian  Assn.  of  Chester  County;  the 
Fruit  Growers  and  the  Potato  Growers 
held  sessions  during  the  period  of  the 
show,  while  various  public  schools  pre- 
sented demonstrations  during  the  sev- 
eral days  of  the  show.  The  Philadel- 
phia Inter  State  Dairy  Council  present- 
ed its  play,  'Til  Tell  the  World,"  on 
Friday  evening,  while,  during  the  other 
days  of  the  show  it  assisted  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  educational  motion  pictures. 

In   the   awards   for  cow   testing  asso- 
ciation  work  the  following  were  made: 

Morris  T.  Phillips,  of  Pomeroy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chester  County  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association,  presented  a  silver 
butter  plate  to  Porter  Farm,  of  near 
Phoenixville,  for  having  the  finest  herd 
of  Guernseys  in  the  Association.  The 
average  cow  production  was  7480  pounds 
of  milk  and  374.5  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Charles  J.  Garret,  President  of  the 
Holstein-Fresian  Association,  presented 
to  Arthur  High,  of  Pottstown,  a  half 
dozen  butter  spreaders,  as  his  herd 
showed  the  best  record  in  the  cow  test- 
ing work.  The  average  produced  was 
10,381  pounds  of  milk  and  361.34  potmds 
of  butterfat. 

Milk  Awards 

There  were  67  separate  entries  made 
for  prizes  in  the  fluid  milk  contest. 

The  following  awards  are  noted. 

Grade  A  and  AA 
First,  George  L.  Wilkinson,  Landenberg, 
98.5;  second,  Robt.  T.  Mendenhall,  Av- 
ondale,  98.4;  third,  Evan  Townsend, 
Coatesville,  98.2;  fourth,  .  Mante  &  Co., 
West  Chester,  98.15;  fifth,  James  Speis, 
Downingtown,  98.05. 

(f  Grade  B 

'  "       First,      Lawrence      Folthrman,      West 
Chester;    second,   M.   E.   Smedley,  West 
Chester;     third,    lliomas     Bros.,    Edge 
mont;  fourth,  F.  A.  Keen,  West  Chester; 
fifth,  Roland  Conard,  West  Chester. 

A  special  pri«e — a  silver  trophy  was 
given  to  Geo.  L.  Wilkinson,  Landenberg, 
for  the  best  three  year  average  score  for 
the  three  years  of  98.33. 


Interesting^  Facts   About 

Penna.   Farm    Hadios 

Twciily  per  »tnl  of  the  farmers  in 
Icnnsylviinia  i\a(l  rdios  in  1927  as  com- 
pared lo  six  p,cr  cent  in  15)24.,  says  a 
bulletin  on  a  l<'arm  Survey,  pre;;aied  l)y 
tlie  IVniisylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Tiie  use  of  tlie  radio  amcn.i;  farmers 
varied  from  10  minutes  to  10  hours 
daily.     It   averages   about  2.8   hours. 

More  than  half  of  tiie  farners  having 
radios,  used  tiie  market  reports  in  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  mi;re  than  three- 
fourtlis  make  use  of  wcatlier  reports  in 
planning   farm   work. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  farm 
radios  today  l.ave  loud  speakers  com- 
pared to  57  per  cent  in   1924. 

Farmers  have  paid  from  $2  to  $525  for 
radi>)  receiving  sets,  witii  tiie  average 
cost,   $111.36. 

After  once  having  a  radio,  only  about 
one  in  thirty-tliree  farm  families  would 
lie  satisfied   witiiout   it. 

In  giving  preference  for  radio  pro- 
grams farmers  show  a  particular  liking 
for  old-time  songs,  sacred  songs,  church 
services,  and  political  features. 

A  compilation  of  programs  for  the 
winter  of  1928-29  shows  tliat  there  will 
be  within  reach  of  every  farm  radio 
owner  in  the  C«)minonwealtli,  local  sta- 
tions broadcasting  features  arranged 
especially  for  farmers.  Bulletin  468  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture gives  tentative  schedules  of  these 
farm  features  as  well  as  the  results  of 
the    Department's    radio   survey. 


BUY     QUAKER     FEEDS     IN     STRIPED     S  AC  K8 


Be  fair  to  Your  Cows 

to  Yourself 


Rust     is     costing     American     farmers 


I  Read  carefully  the  ads.  in  the  ""'^'  •»  — —■»  .....^..^-..  .«.  — .. 
Review,  you  will  find  them  both  $150,000,000  yearly.  Store  your  machin- 
interesting  and  profitable.  «'"y  this  winter. 


Feed  Legume  Hay 

Alfalfa  hay  or  alfalfa  leaf  meal  is  an 
effective  substitute  for  succulent  green 
feed  for  winter  poultry  feeding.  Al- 
falfa hay  may  be  fed  in  2  inch  mesh 
wire  netting  feeders.  If  leaf  meal  is 
used  in  place  of  hay  it  may  be  added 
to  the  dry  mash  mixture  so  that  it 
mixes  up  from  6  to  10  percent  of  the 
mash. 


Cold  St()ra<jfe  Hold- 
ings of  Food  Products 

Show  Increase 

Increased  c<»ld  storage  holding  of  most 
food  products  on  December  1,  1928  as 
compared  witii  the  same  date  a  year  ago 
are  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Decreased  stocks 
are  reported  from  frozen  poultry  and 
creamery   butter. 

Total  stocks  of  meats  are  reported  at 
008,092,000  pounds  compared  with  541," 
184,(KK)  jiounds  on  December  1  a  year 
ago,  these  stocks  including  beef,  pork, 
lamb  and  mutton.  Lard  holdings  are 
given  at  67,015,000  pounds  compared 
with  4(i, 15 1,000  ])ounds  last  year. 

Creamery  butter  holdings  are  reported 
at  71,054,000  pounds  against  83,224  000 
pounds  last  year,  and  stocks  of  American 
cheese  at  74,359,000  pounds  against  63,- 
447,000  pounds.  Holdings  of  case  eggs 
are  reported  at  3  646,000  cases  against 
2,956,000  cases   a   year   ago. 

Total  stocks  of  frozen  poultry  are 
placed  at  79,576,000  pounds  compared 
with  85,030,(X)0  pountls  a  year  ago. 
These  stocks  include  6,266,000  pounds 
of  turkeys  compared  with  5  242,000 
pounds  December  1,  1927.  Apple  hold- 
ings are  reported  at  2,895,000  barrels 
against  2,055,000  barrels  last  year;  16,- 
930,000  boxes  compared  with  13,423,000 
boxes,  and  5,044,000  bushel  baskets  cam- 
pared    with    3  905,000    bushel    baskets. 


MOLASSES !  in  dry  form  ia  thoroughly 
mixed  into  Quaker  (24Si)  Dairy 
Ration.  Cows  relish  this  good  feed 


YOU'LL  never  know  how  good  your  cows  really  are  until  you 
make  a  fair  test  of  Quaker  (24%)  Dairy  Ration.  Confidently, 
we  say  that  the  results  will  surprise  you.  For  this  highly  efficient 
protein  concentrate  is  &  proved,  tested  feed  for  maximum  milk  pro- 
duction. An  ideal  supplement  for  your  own  roughage,  rich  in  the 
all-important  minerals,  and  a  fine  ration  for  your  own  blending.  It 
sustains  animals  that  freshened  last  fall.  It  will  keep  your  herd  in 
tip-top,  profit-producing  condition  all  through  the  winter.  Be  fair 
to  yourself— give  the  scoop  shovel  a  rest— see  your  Quaker  Dealer. 

An  ideal  carbohydrate  feed— Quaker  Sugared  Schu- 
macher. Combines  perfectly  with  any  Quaker  high 
protein  concentrate  (24%,  20%  or  16%).  A  choice  feed 
for  young  or  dry  stock;  a  splendid  fattening  ration 
for  steers,  lambs,  and  swine.  At  all  Quaker  Dealers. 

Made  by  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


BUY     QUAKER     FEE  D SIN     S  TRIP E  D     SAC  K  S 


Provide  Ice  House 

An  ice  house  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
every  farm.  Winter  is  the  time  to  put 
up  a  good  supply  of  ice  for  use  in  the 
warmer  months. 


The  food  supply  in  the  United  States 

has  increased  14  per  cent  in  the  last 
five  years,  while  the  population  has  in- 
creased less  than  nine  per  cent. 


HAVE  YOU  READ  THE 

ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THIS  ISSUE  OF 

The  Milk  Producers  Review? 

When  you  ask  for  prices,  mention  the  fact  that  you  saw 
the  ad  in  this  paper. 


.^ 
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Strains  100  %  Clean 

or  your 
MoneyBack  / 


Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  the 
only  strainer  on  the  market  guaranteed 
to  get  all  the  dirt,  dust  and  sediment  or 
your  money  back. 

Because  it  is  the  ONE  strainer  that  strains  ab- 
solutely clean  is  the  reason  why  it  is  used  and 

icvuiiiiiiciiucu  uy  pidviicdiiy  an  iiic  idi^c  udiiicst 

creameries,  condensaries,  thousands  of  farmers. 

WHY  TAKE  CHANCES 

when  you  can  use  Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Strainer  with  its 
sterilized  cotton  disc  and  KNOW  that  your  milk  will 
grade  100%  clean? 

Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Strainers  are  simple  to  use  and  easy 
to  clean — save  time — bring  you  higher  prices  for  your 
milk.  Also  best  for  straining  maple  syrup,  vinegeu", 
cider  and  home  beverages. 

Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Two  Bizes, 
10  quart  and  18  quart.  Write  for  descriptive 
folder  and  our  10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer.  If 
jour  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will.  (2) 


•m^  DRCLARKS  0 

Uuritii 

Jk.     MILK  STRAINER     & 


Day  Trial  Test 

Write  at  once  for  our  10  Day 
TrIalTMtOflcr.  Find  out  how  you 
can  tett  the  PURITY  Strainer 
and  i«t  your  money  back  If  It 
dooan't  remove  everv  particle 
of  dirt  from  your  milk.  Get  all 
the  facta.  A  postal  or  letter 
bring!  you  complete  Informa- 
Hon  "li  Day  Trial  Teat  Offer" 
by  return  mall.  ^ 

POItmr  STAMPING  <^. 

Battlo  Crock.  Mch. 

DOVI.FS 


GREEN'S     HOTEL 


8th  and  Chestnut  Streots 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ROOMS: 


Without  Bath $2.00 

With  Private  Bath $3.50 


TRY  OUR  FAMOUS 
DOLLAR  DINNER 

11  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M. 
GEO.  C.  HORNER,  Manager 


LIME-MARL 

"Nature's  Great  Soil  Builder" 

The  fine,  dry  quick-acting,  fully  available  lime.  Superior  in  quality  and 
condition.  Brings  best  results  at  least  cost  per  acre — low  cost  delivered  your 
station.     Write  today  for  prices  and  interesting  booklet. 

NATURAL  LIME-MARL  CO.,  ROANOKE,  VA. 

(2  Plants  at  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.  (B.  &.  O.  RR.) 


▼MADE 
MARK 


NICE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT   AND   VARN3S,HES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet     "Paint  Pomtera" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHU 


pVMEN 


'^'^^J^^SDw??'" 


iHat.Appl.fm-} 


Keep^ItXool 
without  Ice! 

Plunge  your  cans  into  the  cold  water  of  an  ESCO 
Electric  Milk  Cooling  Cabinet— cool  the  milk  to  below 
50  and  keep  it  cool.  Quick,  sanitary,  inexpensive. 
Temperature  electrically  and  automatically  controlled. 
Extreme  efficiency.  Eliminates  handling  and  storage 
of  tons  of  ice,  and  the  problem  of  ice  shortage.  En- 
ables you  to  market  clean,  wholesome  milk,  low  in 
bacteria-count. 

Ask  your  electric  company,  dairy  supply  dealer  or 
electric  refrigeration  dealer,  or  write  us  direct  fer 
full  details. 

ESCO  CABINET  CO.,  Vest  Ohester    Pa. 


Peniia.   State  Farm 

Products  Show 

As  we  have  already  announced  the 
exhibit  space  at  the  Penna,  State  Farm 
Products  Show  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to 
be  held  January  22nd  to  25th  inclusive, 
will  be  the  largest  ever  occupied.  Over 
150  000  square  feet  of  floor  space  has 
been  taken  by  exhibitors. 

There  will  be  exhibits  of  corn,  fruit, 
wool,  dairy  products,  eggs  and  potatoes, 
honey,  tobacco,  small  grains,  sheep, 
dairy  cattle,  swine,  poultry,  beef  cattle, 
home  economics  products  and  other 
farni  crops. 

Tlie  commercial  exhibits  will  be  more 
numerous  than  ever  before  and  every 
type  of  farm  and  orchard  tools  will  be 
on  display  as  will  also  special  demon- 
strations on  the  use  of  electricity  in  the 
farm  home. 

Tlie  dairy  exhibit  this  year  has  been 
planned  for  display  in  one  building  and 
will  include  dairy  cattle,  dairy  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  The  milk  and 
butter  exhibits  will  be  a  feature  of  this 
show. 

Meetings  of  Farm  Organizations 

Subjects  ef  interest  to  every  Pennsyl- 
vania farmer  are  included  in  the  pro- 
grams of  tlie  25  statewide  farm  organi- 
zations which  are  holding  annual  meet- 
ings during  the  State  Farm  Products 
Show    in    Harrisburg,    January    22-26. 

The  programs  of  all  the  associations 
iiave  been  assembled  by  the  State  Farm 
Products  Show  Commission  and  will 
be  available  in  booklet  form  early  in 
January. 

Among  the  associations  holding  meet- 
ings are:  State  Council  of  Agricultural 
Association;  State  Horticultural  Asoci- 
ation;  Potato  Growers'  Association;  To- 
bacco Growers'  Association;  Sheep 
Breeders'  and  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion; State  Beekeepers'  Association; 
Livestock  Breeders'  Association;  Dairy- 
men's Association;  Federation  of  Hol* 
stein-Friesian  Clubs,  Ayrshire  Breeders' 
Association;  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  Guern- 
sey Breeders'  Association;  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association;  Berkshire  Breed- 
ers' Association,  Chester  White  Breed- 
ers' Association;  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders' 
As.sociation;  Poland  China  Breeders' 
Association;  State  Poultry  and  Baby 
Chick  Associations;  Threshermen's  and 
Farmers'  Protective  Association;  Society 
of  Farm  Women;  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Bureau  Federation;  Association  of  Dairy 
and  Milk  Inspectors;  State  Entomolog- 
ical Society  and  Pennsylvania  Joint 
Committee    on    Rural    Electrification. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  membership  work,  for  the 
month   of   November,   1928. 

No.  Tests  Made   7819 

No.  Plants  Investigated . .  49 
No.  Membership  Calls  ...  206 
No.  New  Members 

Signed  69 

No.  Cows  Signed 569 

No.  Transfers  Made  ....  19 
No.  Meetings  Attended  . .  99 
No.   Attending  Meetings .  4297 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Great  Sacrifice  Sale 
While  They  Last 

3  Yaar  Old.      Evarbloominf  T*«  Roms.      S 
colors.     For  $2. 
Bcddinv  Hyacinth.    AMort*d  20  for  $1. 
Giant  Crocus.    Assorted  100  for  $1. 
Giant  Darwin  Tulips.    Assorted  100for$l.S0 
Japanese  or  German  Iris.    25  for  $1. 

2  Year  Old  CLUMPS.  HARDY  Mums.  132 
for$l. 

Mixture  of  Gladiolus.  Rare  and  RuflRed. 
Top  size.  100  for  $1 .50  and  25  Maidens  Blush 
FREE.  With  order  of  200.  1000  of  these  $12. 
100  FREE. 

3  Year  Old  Privet  or  Barberris,  40  for  $1.00 
or  100  for  $2. 

12  RARE  Dahlia  $1.  Amonc  them  are  Jean 
Stratton,  Ide  ver  Warner,  Mariposa,  Amun 
Ra,  Jersey  Jewell,  Jersey  Beauty,  Sunset 
Glow,  Bashful  Giant,  Mother  and  others  as 
sood. 

All  Post  Paid. 

Z.  J.  STODDARD,  MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


WHEELS 

Trucks— Wagons 

ELECTRIC  Steel  or  Wood 
Wheels  are  built  to  fit  any 
skein  or  axle.  ELECTRIC 
Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  high  lifts. 

Free  catalog  describes  Wheels, 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Tndl- 
ers  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

47  Elm  St.  Quincy.  IIL 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Guernseys  —  Jerseys 

A  Specialty 

AH  COWS  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 


202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


iQ 


to  Calf  Raisers 


Cut  Your  Feed  Corts 

You  can  sell  your  whole  milk  and  still  rai««"B«t- 

ter  Calves"  by  aiiinK  dry  skim  milk  and  adoptins 

the    minimom  milk  method."  1  lb.  of  dry  skim  milk 

and  water  makes  1  iral.  of  skim  milk  which  coats  only 

one-half  as  maeb  to  feed  as  whole  milk  and  on  whiiib 

Tour  Calves  WUl  Thrive 

Writ«  today  for  Bulletin  301  which  tells  all  about  dry 
skim  milk.  Gives  complete  rations  and  t«Us  how  to 
raise  better  calves  from  birth  to  maturity  We  will 
be  Klad  to  send  you  a  4-lb.  sample  if  you  will  send  60e 
in  stamps  to  cover  postaire  and  coat  of  paekins.  We 
will  also  tell  yon  where  to  buy  dry  skim  milk.  (1) 

AMERICAN    DRY   MILK    INtTITUTB 

-     ^.    .     _   ..    (Incorporated) 

t»»  W.  LaSalle  m*.  Moot  nmO.  eummam 


DENATURED  ALCOHOL 

70c  Gal. 

Satterthwaite's  SeeJ  Store 

Se«ds,  Garden  Supplias,  Hardwara 
If  N«th  Whtw  SItmI  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


January,  J929 
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New  Jersey  State 

Farm  Products  Show 

Plans  for  the  coming  New  Jersey  State 
l<'arm  Products  Show,  to  be  held  in  the 
Armory  Building^  Trenton,  N.  J.,  are 
fast  nearing  completion.  The  show  will 
be  held  on  January  15th,  16th,  17th,  and 
IHth,   1929. 

Of  especial  interest  will  be  the  annual 
iiu'ctings  of  the  various  state  agricul- 
tural organizations,  which  will  be  held 
during  the  period  of  the  show. 

iiie  exhibits  of  farm  products,  equip- 
ment and  supplies  will  be  larger  than 
ever  before  and  will  be  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  farmers  in  that  and 
adjoining  states.  The  baby  chick  show 
])r()mises  to  be  of  exceptional  interest 
tills  year. 

/Dairy  Meetings 
Holstein-Friesian  Cooperative 
Association  of  New  Jersey  and  the  New 
Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association, 
will  meet  with  the  State  Alfalfa  Asso- 
ciation on  Thursday,  January  17th,  to 
(licuss  their  various  problems. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  three  or- 
ganizations will  open  with  a  motion 
picture  showing  the  method  of  grow- 
ing soybeans,  entitled  Tour  Men  and 
the  Soy."  Dr.  Frank  App  will  then 
speak  on  "Harvesting  Alfalfa  Hay  for 
Quality,"  while  "Experiences  in  Grow- 
ing, Harvesting  and  Storing  Silage  Corn" 
will  be  presented  by  Mark  H.  Keeney, 
of  Cedar  Grove;  Arthur  Danks,  of  AUa- 
niuchy,  and  Charles  Bahrenburg,  cow 
tester  of  Mercer  County. 

Following  this  meeting  the  dairy 
groups  will  hold  separate  luncheons  and 
l)usiness  meetings.  Dr.  L.  M.  Thomp- 
son, vice-president  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America,  will  address 
the  State  Holstein-Friesian  members  on 
tlie  "Present  Condition  and  Future 
Promise  of  Holstein  Breed."  Karl  B. 
Musser,  secretary  of  the  American 
(juernsey  Cattle  Club,  will  be  the  speaker 
at  the  Guernsey  meeting.  A  motion 
jiicture,  "A  Tour  of  New  Jersey,  Seeing 
tlie  Guernseys,"  will  also  be  shown,  to- 
gether with  the  presentation  of  the 
Herdsmen's   Cups. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Morrison,  New  York  Agri- 
cultural College,  will  speak  on  "Pro- 
teins and  Minerals  for  Dairy  Cows"  at 
another  joint  meeting  of  the  dairymen 
Thursday  aftei^i|0on.  The  annual 
dairymen's  banquet  will  be  held  in  the 
evening,  with  addresses  by  Dr.  Morr- 
ison, Dr.  John  M.  Thomas,  president  of 
Hutgers  University;  Dr.  Jacob  G.  Lip- 
man,  director,  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station;  W.  B.  Duryee,  sec- 
retary of  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  R.  W.  Balderston, 
Inte^:  "^ate  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
IMiih   aiphia. 


Clean  Up  Corn  Borer 

Before  heavy  snows  come,  farmers 
and  gardeners  living  in  the  corn  borer 
infested  area  of  the  State  will  find  it 
valuable  to  clean  up  all  trash  and  rem- 
nants in  the  corn  fields  and  sweet  corn 
patches.  If  dry  enough,  these  can  b« 
burned.  Where  the  amount  is  small, 
burying  will  dispose  of  it  eflfectively. 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 

SPREADER 

That  will  do  th*  beat  of  work,  mad*  to 

attach  to  anv  farnn  cart  or  wagon 

IIS.OO.    Sand  for  circular 

J.  S.  GREENLEAF    ANSON,  MAIN 


"Our  Husbands  Company's  Laboratory  ana 
buildings  at  Lyndon,  Vt.,  established  in  18S>9, 
where  O-H  goods  are  made  and  tested  in  the 
O-H  Dairy  Herd." 


€i^.i^ 


Increase  your  milk  production 

this   VfaiT^  sBBBBBSa^B^SB^^i 


In  the  formula  for  O-H  COW  TONE  is 

found  a  combination  of  mineral  and  vegetable 
powders  that  is  JUST  RIGHT  FOR  COWS. 
It  supplies  certain  elements  that  cows  need 
if  they  are  to  do  well  during  the  winter 
months.  Try  the  Cow  Tone  this  winter — 
a  tablespoonful  twice  a  day  mixed  with  the 
grain.  The  gain  in  milk  will  prove  that  profits 
come  only  through  the  correct  physical  con- 
ditions of  your  cows,  and  that  the  O-H  way 
is  the  right  way. 


COW  TONE  for  Milk  Production 
COWS*  RELIEF  for   Udder   and 

Teat  Troubles 
CMNHJS  CORDIAL  for  Scours 


A  group  of  seven  grade  Jerseys 
bought  into  the  O-H  Dairy 
Herd  for  demonstration  de-     / 
veloped  two  4 5  lb,  cows.  The      ^ 
average  test  for  the  seven 
was  4.8  last  winter. 

OUR  BOND  is  on  every 
package  of  O-H  goods. 
Your  money  back  if  you 
are  not  satisfied. 


O-H  goods  have  been  on  the  market  with  dealers  and  jobbers  for  years.   If  more  con 
venient  for  you  we  will  send  them  prepaid,  if  requested,  on  receipt  of  price.  Cow  Tone  50c 
.  $1.00,or  25  lb.  box  $4.50, 50  lb.  box  $8  25.  Cows'  Relief  50c -$1.00.  Calves'  Cordial  50c 

OUR  HUSBANDS  CO.   -  LYNDON,  VT. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 

work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 

Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 

for  the  month  of  November,  1928. 

No.  Inspections  Made  ...2872 

Sediment  Tests   8244 

No.   Permanent   Permits 

Issued    45 

No^   Temporary    Permits 

Issued    81 

N».  Meetings  Held 26 

Attendance    2606 

Reels  Movies  Shown   ....       8 
Bacteria   Tests    Made 

(Plants)    7 

No.  Miles  Traveled  ...16643 
During  the  month  24  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations— 10  dairies  were  reinstated 
before  the   month   was   up. 

To  date  120,971  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


100  Real  Dairy  Cow>  100 

For  sale  at  all  dmM.  Tuberculin  tested  Holateine, 
Guemaey*  and  Jeraeys.  Real  milk  producers. 
Carload  lots  a  specialty.     Priced  to  sell. 

Sm  er  WHU 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN 

PhoM  330  FREEHOLD.  N.  J. 


Accredited  Herd  No.  100939 

Abortion  Free  Accredited  Herd  No.  109 

WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

High  grade  Guernsey  calves,  from  high 
testing  cows,  sired  by  son  of  Langwater 
Africander. 

LYON  SMITH 
Buckingham,    Penna. 

Alfalfa   Hay  For  Sale 

Weights  and  grades  guaranteed. 
Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  delivered 
prices. 

JOHN  DEVLIN  HAY  CO.,  Inc. 

192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

National  Dairy  Association 
Holds  Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Dairy  Association  was  held  in  Chicago, 
Illinois  on  December  7th.  Reports  made 
by  the  officers  indicated  general  satis- 
faction with  the  year  closed.  The  Ex- 
position at  Memphis  was  described  as 
one  of  the  best  ever  held.  The  treas- 
urer's report  indicated  a  loss  of  about 
$2,300  for  the  year,  but  the  financial 
condition  was  about  as  had  been  ex- 
pected. 

Eleven  directors  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: Fred  K.  Babson,  Riverside,  111.; 
A.  E.  Bower,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Sam  F. 
Crabbe,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. ;  C.  E.  Gray,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Charles  L.  Hill,  Rosen- 
dale,  Wis.;  John  Le  Feber,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  E.  W.  Meese,  Chicago,  111.;  E.  G. 
Miner,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Sco- 
ville.  New  York  City;  F.  W.  A.  Vesper, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  J.  A.  Walker, 
Chicago,  111. 

President  Hill  announced  that  plans 
for  1929  were  developed  with  prospects 
of  an  enlarged  Exposition  at  St.  Louis, 
and  that  the  dates  of  October  12th  to 
I9th   had  been  tentatively  selected. 

At  the  Board  of  Directors  meeting  all 
the  officers  of  the  Association  were  re- 
elected as  follows:  Charles  L.  HIU^  Pres- 


STi'llliV, 


That  Leola 

BROGDER  HOUSE 

Raised  9&% 
oF  My 


Not  just  one  such  instance — 
trat  Htorally  hundreds  of  them. 
Poultry  moi  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  —  hundreds  of  them  — 
have  written  us  of  similar  ex< 
periences  with  thdr  Leola 
brooder  Houses.  It's  not  unus- 
ual witli  a  Leola— but  without 

well,  how  about  yourself? 
What  is  your  percmtage?  How 
many  of  your  chicks  do  you 
lose? 

The  Leda  Brooder  House  (^^ 
help  you  just  as  it  has  helped 
othienk  Lit  vs  tdl  you  more 
about  it 


HOUSE 


SLbPS? 


H.  M.  STAUFFER 

&  SON 

BOX  V 
LEOLA,  PA. 


ident  and  treasurer;  Robert  Schoville, 
Vice-President;  James  A.  Walker,  Vice- 
President;  L.  T.  Hiller,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer; and  S.  H.  Anderson,  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 
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De  Laval— the  Only  Milker  that  Has  All 

these  Essential  Features 


li 


1.  The  or>ly  rotary  type  of  milking  machine 
pump,  especially  designed  for  milker  use — 
efficient,  runs  without  vibration. 

t^»  The  only  milker  in  which  lubrication  of 
the  entire  outfit  can  be  accomplished  from 
one  point. 

3.  The  only  milker  in  which  the  pulsations 
of  all  units  are  controlled  from  the  pulso- 
pump — insuring  uniformity  of  pulsations  and 
absolute  regularity  of  milking. 

4.  The  only  milker  with  a  sanitary  trap, 
which  eliminates  the  necessity  of  a  vacuum 
tank  and  which  collects  moisture  or  any 
foreign  matter  and  can  easily  be  removed  for 
cleaning. 

5.  The  only  milker  with  a  non-adjustable 
vacuum  controller,  which  prevents  too  much 
vacuum  from  being  applied  to  the  cow's  udder. 

6.  The  only  milker  with  a  non-adjustable 
pulsator  that  has  only  one  moving  part  and 
operates  without  the  use  of  valves,  springs, 
weights,  diaphragms,  adjusting  screws,  and 
never  requires  oiling. 


T.  The  only  milker  with  a  non-adjustable 
claw  pulsator  located  within  six  inches  of  the 
udder,  insuring  instantaneous  transmission  of 
pulsations  to  teat-cups. 

8.  The  only  milker  which  combines  alter- 
nating action  with  absolute  uniformity  of  pul- 
sations, which  aids  in  securing  the  fastest  and 
cleanest  milking- 

O.  The  only  milker  using  simple,  straight 
liners,  with  self-forming  mouth  pieces,  which 
aid  in  obtaining  the  most  efficient  milking  and 
are  least  expensive  to  replace. 

10«  The  only  milker  with  a  double  check 
valve  in  the  pail  top,  which  positively  prevents 
moisture  from  running  from  the  pipe  line 
into  the  milk. 

!!•  The  only  milker  in  which  the  air  from 
the  pulsators  is  exhausted  over  the  check  valve 
into  the  vacuum  line,  preventing  it  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  milk. 

112.  The  only  milker  backed  by  a  world-wide 
organization,  the  acknowledged  leader  in  its 
field,  with  a  record  of  50  years  of  continuous 
service  to  the  dairy  industry. 
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THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

1C5  Broadway,  N«w  York 

COO  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

CI  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation, /?P,?^^^2P  ^ 

full  information  on  i  ?("  ^^'^i:.  V 
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Penna.  Farm  Products  Show 


No.  10 


Year  after  year  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Farm  Proucts  Show  forges  ahead 
and  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Show,  which 
was  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa,  January 
22nd  to  26th  inclusive,  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  The  entire  program,  not- 
withstanding the  inadequate  housing 
space  available  was  a  marked  success. 

Farm  Products  Show  week  serves  two 
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Pennsylvania  State  College;  M.  S.  Mc- 
Dowell, Extension  Department,  Penna. 
State  College;  N.  S.  Fetterolf,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Education;  H.  D. 
AUebach,  President  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Asociation;  Miles  Horst,  Sec- 
retary, Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers' 
Association,  and  John  H.  Light,  Secre- 
tary, Pennsylvania  State  Grange.    Henry 


Penna.  Daii^men^s  Association 

Holds  Fourth  Annual  Meeting 


Tliat  the  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's 
Association  is  going  steadily  forward 
was  evidenced  by  the  attendance  and 
interest  in  its  Fourth  Annual  Meeting 
which  was  held  in  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  on 
January  23rd,  1929,  during  the  Farm 
Products    Show    week. 

The  various  sessions  were  held  in  the 
auditorium  in  the  Masonic  Temple  and 


more  than  3000  pounds  above  the  pro- 
duction of  the  average  cow  of  the  state. 
Cow  testing  association  members  who 
won  ribbons  for  their  1928  records  total- 
led 724,  this  represents  a  gain  of  34  per 
cent  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Prof.  Fitts  also  refered  to  the  develop- 
ments in  bull  and  calf  club  work  as 
well    as    to    the   continued    activities    of 


A  ^r^lnHT..t5«^  1  !  /^^T^  ^u^"'  ^T^'V**'  *  ^'^"^  **  '^^  ^"^*  ^'^"^  «'^^'  «^  t»'«  Commercial  Demonstration  Dairy  Products  Manufacturing  Annex 
A  second  section  is  located  at  the  other  end  of  the  main  building,  not  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  main  building  is  used  for  claVs  roomr  laboratorLs 
and  an  aud.tor.um  adequate  to  seat  all  the  dairy  students.  In  the  annex  milk  is  received  from  farmers  for  distrfbutian  as  market  mUk  and  for  tS 
manufacture  of  such  products  as  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream.  a.striDutian    as    market    miik    and    for    the 

S,m,Jar^b^udd.ngs^ha^^^  .^^the^State  Agricultural  Institutions  in  Minnesota,  Maryland,  New  York,  California,  Washington,  New  Jersey, 


purposes.  It  provides  a  common  meet- 
ing place  for  the  many  agricultural  or- 
ganizations of  the  State,  which  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  largely  attended 
each  year  and  also  provides  the  space 
for  one  of  the  largest  agricultural  shows 
in  the  country. 

Six  hundred  entries  for  show  space 
and  prize  contests  were  made  for  this 
Mi^ow  and  those  attending  the  show, 
"notwithstanding  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  has  been  estimated  as  being 
over  90,000.  Visitors  came  not  only 
from  Pennsylvania  but  from  the  sur- 
rounding states  as  well.  The  floor  space 
used  for  exhibition  purposes  was  ap- 
proximately 140,000  square  feet  and 
more  space  could  have  been  sold  were 
it  availablie. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Farm  Products  Show  Com- 
mission, by  act  of  legislature,  and  is 
composed  of  the  following  members: 
Hon.  John  S.  Fisher,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth;  Hon,  C.  G.  Jordan, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  R.  C.  Bressler, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  R.  L. 
Watts,    Dean,    Agriculture    Department, 


E.  Klugh,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  served  as  manager  in  charge 
of  exhibits,  as  he  has  done  for  a  number 
of  years. 

The  various  buildings  which  were 
used  for  show  purposes  and  which  were 
located  in  near  by  proximity  to  the 
center  of  the  city,  include  the  following: 
(I)  The  Republic  Truck  Building,  67 
N.  Cameron  St.,  which  housed  the  Baby 
Beef  Show;  (2)  The  Inez  Building,  38 
N.  Cameron  St.,  which  housed  the  show 
and  sales  ring  for  baby  beeves  and  swine 
and  also  the  wool  and  lamb  shows;  (8) 
The  Publication  (Emerson  Brantingham) 
Building,  which,  on  the  first  floor  housed 
the  farm  implement  and  machinery  show 
and  on  the  second  floor,  apiary  products, 
eggs,  electrical  equipment,  home  econ- 
omic, maple  products  and  tobacco  shows; 
(4)  Shaffer  Building,  60-80  South  Cam- 
eron St.,  housed,  on  the  first  floor  the 
dairy  cattle,  dairy  equipment,  dairy 
supplies,  milk  and  butter  shows;  on  the 
second  floor  of  this  building,  corn,  po- 
tatoes, small  grains,  vegetables,  horti- 
cultural and  educational  displays  were 
exhibited;  (6)  In  the  Vance  Building, 
(Continued  on  page  9) 


the  average  attendance  during  the  var- 
ious sessions  was  close  to  400  persons. 

The  opening  session  was  called  to 
order  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Fitts,  president  of 
the  association.  In  his  annual  address 
he  reviewed  the  activities  of  the  associa- 
tion during  the  past  year,  and  its  activ- 
ities in  the  interest  of  the  Industry.  He 
referred  to  the  status  of  the  members 
in  the  Honor  Roll  of  Cow  Testing 
Associations,  which  now  number  724, 
to  the  association  fegisLative  work  and 
to  its  growth  in  membership. 

He  referred  briefly  to  the  present 
status  of  the  Industry,  "Pennsylvania", 
he  said,  "ranks  third  in  the  number  of 
pure  bred  cattle.'*  Animal  disease  con- 
trol is  making  rapid  strides  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, both  in  connection  with  Bovine 
Tuberculosis  and  Contagious   Abortion. 

"There  has  been  a  considerable  ex- 
pansion of  cow  testing  association  work 
during  the  past  year.  The  number  of 
associations  increased  from  67  to  76. 
These  associations  have  more  than  2000 
members,  with  approximately  30,000 
cows.  The  average  production  of  cows 
in  the  testing  association  herds  was  very 
nearly    8000    pounds    of    milk.    This    is 


the  cooperative  marketing  organizations 
in  the  state,  which  he  said  "were  point- 
ing and  leading  the  way  toward  a  better 
condition  in  dairying." 

"Thirteen  years  on  a  Dairy  Farm," 
was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Hugh 
Fergus,  Grove  City,  who  in  his  paper 
cited  his  diversified  program  of  farm 
management  during  that  period.  This 
paper  was  a  most  graphic  renewal  of 
experiences  a  development  of  a  success- 
ful  farming  and  dairying  program 

W.  J.  Fraser,  Professor  of  Dairy  Farm- 
ing, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III., 
made  a  most  interesting  address  using 
as  his  title  "I^ss  Work,  More  Money." 
Prof.  Fraser,  stressed  the  necessity  of 
having,  first  of  all,  good  cows  and  fur- 
ther that  they  be  well  bred  and  well  fed. 
"Good  cows,  properly  fed  and  cared  for, 
mean  profit  to  the  milk  producer.  The 
economic  cost  of  feeding  must  be  studied. 
Alfalfa  hay,  silage  and  sweet  clover 
pasture  make  an  ideal  feeding  program. 
High  producers  need  grain  supplements 
to  balance  the  ration.  Production  per 
cow  is  an  important  factor,  both  from 
a  breeding  and  feeding  standpoint  and 
(Oontinued  on  page  6) 
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Master  Farmers   Awarded   Medals 


HONOR  15  AT  BANQUET 


Tlie  Master  Fanner  movement  has 
been  defined  as  an  organized  effort  "to 
dignify  agriculture  by  recognizing  and 
dramatizing  its  successes;  to  encourage 
farmers  to  talic  pride  in  their  calling; 
to  inspire  farm  boys  and  girls  by  show- 
ing tiieui  that  out-standing  success  is 
possible  in  agriculture  as  in  other  occu- 
pations—not only  the  success  that  is 
measured  in  money,  but  what  is  more 
important,  the  success  that  comes  from 
an  upriglit  and  useful  life  in  family  and 
community." 

The  Master  Farmer  movement  was 
started  in  the  East  in  1927  by  the  "Pena- 
sylvania  Farmer."  Twelve  men  were 
chosen  for  recognition  the  first  year, 
nine  from  Pennsylvania,  two  from  New 
Jersey  and  one  from  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land. These  farmers  received  the  Master 
Farmer  Awards  at  a  dinner  in  their 
honor  during  the  1928  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show 

The  awards  tliis  year,  were  made  at  a 
banquet  held  at  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  January  24th,  dur- 
ing the  week  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Products  Show,  at  which  E.  S.  Bayard, 
Editor  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Farmer' 
served   as   toast  master. 

United  States  Senator  Arthur  Capper, 
made  an  outstanding  address— "While 
I  am  from  Kansas."  Senator  Capper 
said,  "I  find  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  pretty  good 
states  for  the  farmer  to  live  in  and  to 
prosper.  The  Master  Farmer  movement 
is  one  that  I  am  deeply  interested  in.  It 
means  successful  agricultural  operation 
and  it  means  citizenship.  It  means  that 
Master  Farmers  have  an  interest  and 
part  in  the  welfare  of  the  community 
as  well  as  themselves.  It  leads  to  the 
making  of  citizenship  for  our  boys  and 
girls. 

There  is  little  difference  in  farming  in 
this  section  and  in  Kansas.  Farmers 
work  along  the  same  general  lines. 
They  use  the  same  methods  of  agricul- 
ture, of  economics,  and  from  political 
and  moral  standpoints.  Agriculture 
stands  for  good  government.  Your  mar- 
kets here  in  the  east  present  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  the  farmer  who  is  not 
confronted  with  the  transportation  prob- 
lems which  the  western  farmer  has  to 
market  his  crops. 

"The  farmer  is  not  on  the  road  to 
ruin.  He  is  making  steady  progress. 
Agriculture  in  this  country  is,  on  the 
whole,  good,  but  production  and  market- 
ing requires  adjustment.  Congress  must 
study  this  question.  It  must  realize  the 
position  which  the  farmer  is  in,  on 
the  whole  and  endeaver  to  adjust  his 
problems.  The  farmer  is  not  entitled 
to  free  money  but  should  know  the  most 
economic  ways  of  producing  and  mar- 
keting his  products,  and  in  this  the  mar- 
keting program  is  the  big  factor.  There 
is  too  much  spread  between  the  price 
paid  the  farmer  and  that  paid  by  the 
consumer.  Practical  and  sensible  ways 
must  be  devised  to  equalize  these  con- 
ditions. 

The  toastmaster  then  announced  the 
score    card    on    which    Master    Farmers 
were  selected. 
I.    Operation  of  Farm 

1.  Maintenance  of  soil  fertility. 

2.  Crop  rotation. 

3.  Seed  used. 

4.  Quality    of    livestock;    quality    and 

variety   of   fruit   trees   and   truck 
crops. 
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6.  Feeding  and  care  of  livestock;  care 
of  fruit  trees  and  truck  crops. 

6.  EfTiL-ient  use  of  man  and  horse  labor. 

7.  Adequate      tools,      machinery      and 

equipment    well    housed    and    re- 
paired. 

8.  Convenience    of    farm    arrangement. 

9.  Products  of  farm,  yield  and  quality. 

vv        n       •  mn    ,t.  .  J- *     A  t.:f!^_ 

1.  Relation  of  income  to  expenses. 

2.  Accounting  methods. 

3.  Business   reputation. 

4.  Marketing  methods. 

III.  General     Farm     Appearance     and 

Upkeep 

1.  Repair  and  upkeep  of  buildings. 

2.  Appearance  of  yards. 

3.  Condition  of  fields. 

4.  Condition  of  fences  and  ditches. 

IV.  Home  Life 

1.  Convenient   house. 

2.  Labor-saving  equipment  in  liome. 

3.  Character  as  father  and  husband. 

4.  Education  and  training  of  children. 

V.  Citizcnsiap 

1.  Neighborliness. 

2.  Interest  in  schools  and  cluirches. 

3.  Interest  in  other  community  enter- 

prises. 

4.  Interest  in  local  and  national  govern- 

ments. 
The    Gold    Metlals    were    awarded    by 
C.   L.    Wiiite  and   (J.   W.   Harris,  of  tli«- 
"Pennsylvania   Farmer." 

Master  Farmers  of  1928 
Ray  F.  Brown,  Ilimdington  County, 
Pa.,  a  farmer  specializing  in  dairying  and 
poultry  raising.  He  has  a  Dairy  Honor 
Roll  herd,  with  a  production  record  of 
more  than  9000  pounds  milk  and  320 
pounds  butterfat.  His  poultry  flock  of 
300  pure  bred,  blood  tested  Leghorn 
hens,  with  an  average  record  of  200  eggs 
each  pet*  year.  He  is  a  community 
leader  and   a   member  of  the   Grange. 

"William  J.  Clayton  Monmouth  Co., 
N.  J.  He  started  as  a  hired  hand  on 
the  farm  and  since  he  began  farming 
for  himself,  in  1901,  has  become  a  po- 
tato grower  of  note.  Mr.  Clayton  is  a 
pioneer  in  field  experimental  work  with 
potatoes  as  to  seed  sources,  fertilizer  and 
disease  control. 

L.  Otis  G)rkran,  Dorchester  County, 
Md.  Active  as  a  producer  of  melons 
and  vegetables.  In  1928  he  grew  75  acres 
of  cantaloupes,  60  acres  of  asparagus, 
10  acres  of  cauliflowers,  6  acres  of  cu- 
cumbers and  more  than  2  acres  of  i)ep- 
pers.  He  operates  a  farm  of  380  acres, 
originally  occupied  as  a  tenant  and 
later  purchased.  Mr.  Corkran  is  vice 
president  and  director  of  a  local  bank 
and  has  served  his  district  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Delaware. 
E  S.  Ferry,  Bedford  County,  Pa.  Mr. 
Ferry  started  farming  as  a  renter  farm 
in  the  Morrisons  Cove  District.  After 
six  years  he  bought  the  farm.  His  po- 
tato crops  have  placed  him  in  the  400 
bushel  club.  He  is  an  alfalfa,  wheat  and 
corn  grower  of  note.  His  flocks  of  sheep 
are  noteworthy.  His  herds  of  swine, 
and  Jersey  cattle  are  headed  by  out- 
standing registered  sires. 

Edison  M.  Hay,  Somerset  County,  Pa. 
Mr.  Hay  is  a  man  who  has  carefully 
studied  his  farming  program  and  has 
always  stood  ready  to  adopt  new  mod- 
ern methods  and  equipment.  He  has  a 
registered  herd  of  milking  Sliorlhorns. 
He  has  supported  the  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation, the  tuberculin  test,  boys'  and 
girls*  club  work  and  many  projects 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


The  gradually  increasing  demand  for 
milk  and  milk  products  will  probably 
maintain  about  the  present  spread  be- 
tween the  prices  of  feed  and  the  prices 
of  dairy  products  until  there  is  such  a 
material  change  in  the  beef  situation 
that  farmers  will  increase  milk  produc- 
tion by  milking  a  larger  number  of  beef- 
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type  lows. 

duction  of  all  dairy  products  during  re- 
cent years  has  averaged  about  99  per 
cent  of  domestic  consumption  and  as 
prospective  foreign  supplies  limit  the 
level  to  which  domestic  prices  can  rise, 
the  situation  does  not  justify  more  than 
a  gradual  expajnsion  of  dairy  herds, 
jiossibly  not  more  than  one  per  cent 
per   year. 

Farmers  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
dispose  of  old  cows   for   beef  purposes 
at    good    prices.     This    opportunity    will 
probably  be  open  for  two  or  three  years. 
The  number  of   milk  cows  on  farms 
is  about  the  same  as  at  this  time  last 
year.     In   nearly   all   States   the   number 
of  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves  be- 
ing kept  for  milk  cows  is  larger  than  the 
number    on    hand    a    year    ago;    in    the 
Northeast  the  increases  are  substantial, 
but,   for   the   country   as   a   whole,   the 
present    number    is    less    than    one    per 
cent    above    the    number   ordinarily    re- 
quired to  maintain  the  present  number 
of   milk  cows.    Changes,   in  number  of 
cows  milked  during  the  next  two  years 
will  depend  largely  on  the  relation  be- 
tween price  of  beef  and  price  of  dairy 
products,  for  this   aflfects  both  the  age 
at  which  milk  cows  are  sold  for  slaugh- 
ter and  the   number  of  heef-type  cows 
milked.     Returns  from  dairying  will  con- 
tinue to  vary  rather  sharply  from  sea- 
son to  season  according  to  pastures,  feed 
conditions,   and   urban   demand.    Profits 
in   individual   years   will   depend   on   the 
promi)tness  with  which  changes  in  pro- 
duction   costs    are    reflected    in    changes 
in    production    and    in    changes    in    the 
prices  of  dairy  products.    With  the  num- 
ber of  milk  cows  increasing  only  slowly, 
if  at  all,  the  gradual  increase  in  the  per 
capita    requirements    of    the    increasing 
population    seems    likely    to    result    in 
prices   averaging  sufficiently  above   feed 
costs  to  permit  a  gradual  further  increase 
in  the  production  of  milk  per  cow. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  in 
the  I'nited  States  has  changed  but  little 
during  recent  years.  The  number  in- 
creased from  21,408,000  in  1921  to  22,523,- 
000  in  1925  and  then  decreased  to  21,- 
824,000  last  year  and  to  21,820,000  on 
January    1st,   1929. 

Loss  of  dairy  cows  from  tuberculosis 
eradication  is  decreasing  and  now  am- 
ounts to  only  about  one  per  cent  of  the 
total   milk  cow  population. 

With  little  change  in  milk  cow  num- 
bers for  several  years  anticipated,  and 
little  or  no  shift  from  beef-type  to  dairy- 
type  cows  expected,  changes  in  milk  pro- 
duction will  depend  largely  on  the  inten- 
sity of  feeding.  During  recent  years 
the  relationship  of  prices  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  both  beef  prices  and  feed  prices 
has  been  relatively  favorable  for  dairy- 
ing, and  production  per  cow  has  in- 
creased, because  of  more  intensive  feed- 
ing and  shift  toward  dairy  type  cows. 
Between  1924  and  1927  production  per 
cow  appears  to  have  increa.sed  about  ten 
per  cent,  the  increase  being  shared  by 
all  sections  of  the  country,  but  the  pro- 
duction per  cow  in  1928  was  apparently 
about  the  same  as  in  1927. 


Pastures  in  1928  averaged  poorer  than 
usual  until  mid-summer  and  then  were 
correspondingly  better  than  usual.  Com- 
bining the  seasonal  averages  in  the  var- 
ious States  in  proportion  to  the  State's 
importance  in  milk  production,  the  con- 
dition of  dairy  pastures  averaged  81  in 
1928  to  86  in  1927,  and  76  in  both  1926 
ar.d  1925. 

Hay  supplies  are  lower  than  the  rec- 
ord supplies  of  last  year,  and  feed  prices 
are  somewhat  higher.  The  most  marked 
changes  are  in  the  lower  supplies  of 
legume  hays  and  in  the  higher  prices  of 
high  protein  concentrates.  It  does  not 
seem  likely,  however,  that  feed  prices 
will  advance  as  much  as  they  did  last 
spring. 

Consumption  of  dairy  products  was 
maintained  throughout  1928  despite  the 
slightly  higher  prices  which  prevailed. 
Demand  seems  likely  to  remain  high 
through  the  first  half  of  1929  with  a 
possible  downturn  in  demand  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  or  in  1930. 

The  quantities  of  foreign  dairy  pro- 
duce   absorbed    by    our    markets    were 
somewhat    lessened    in    1928,   while   our 
sales    of   concentrated    milk    abroad    in- 
creased.    The   net   importation   of   dairy 
products  into  the  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  total  milk  equivalent  was  about 
one  per  cent  of  domestic  production.     It 
cannot  be  expected  that  this  year  will 
bring  less   pressure   from   foreign   com- 
petition.   Practically  throughout  all  the 
year  foreign   dairy   production   was   re- 
tarded by  unfavorable  pasture  conditions 
and    European    markets    were    strength- 
ened    by     unusual    demand.    Together, 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  took  some 
10  per  cent  more  butter  in  1928  than  in 
1927,  with  higher  average  prices  prevail- 
ing   In    their    markets.    The    season    of 
flush  production   in   New    Zealand,   and 
Australia,  begins  in  August  and  during 
the    first   three    months    of   the   current 
season,  New  Zealand  butter  production 
is  officially   estimated   to   have   been   16 
per  cent  greater  than  for  the  same  per- 
iod for  the  previous  season,  and  Austral- 
ian   butter   production   during   the    first 
four  months  is  estimated  to  have  been 
a  third  heavier.     Most  of  the  influence 
of  increased  supplies  from  the  Southern 
Hemisphere   during    the    current   season 
which   began   in    August   is   still   to   be 
felt  in  our  markets 

While  the  North  Eastern  States  may 
be  helped  somewhat  by  the  shift  from 
dairy  production  to  beef  production  in 
the  western  Corn  Belt,  they  face  the 
probability  of  a  steady  increase  in  the 
shipments  of  fluid  cream  into  their  ter- 
ritory from  the  mid-west,  and  they  are 
likely  to  suffer  if  they  expand  produ 
tion  faster  than  is  necessary  to  supply 
their  growing  local  demand  for  fluid 
milk.  In  fact,  holding  herds  at  present 
levels  for  several  years,  while  shifting 
freshening  dates  enough  to  prevent  fall 
deficits,  would  decrease  milk  sold  as 
surplus  and  possibly  improve  the  dairy 
farmers  returns.  Either  a  general  in- 
crease in  cow  numbers  in  this  section, 
or  failure  to  provide  for  the  fall  short- 
age which  would  force  dealers  to  draw 
upon  new  territory,  would  continue  a 
surplus  production  and  depress  dairy  re- 
turns to   farmers  in   this  section. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Middle  West  has  shown 
continued  moderate  expansion  in  butter 
and  cheese^  but  quite  material  decreases 
in    condensed    and   evaporated   milk. 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Products  Show  and 

Agricultural  Conference  Held  in  Trenton 


The  activities  of  Agricultural  Week 
in  New  Jersey  centered  around  the 
Fourteenth  Annual  State  Agricultural 
(Conference,  the  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show  and  meetings  of  four- 
teen    State     Agricultural     organizations. 


falfa  Hay  for  Quality."  Dr.  L  M. 
Thompson,  vice  president  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Association  of  America,  who  spoke 
on  "Present  Conditions  and  Future 
Promise  of  the  Holstein  Breed  and  Karl 
B.    Musser,  Secretary   American   Guern- 
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Products  Show  were  held  in  Trenton, 
N'ew  Jersey,  January  16th  to  18th  in- 
clusive. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  held  in  the 
_  State  House,  on  January  16th.  Some 
(^  hirty  different  farm  organizations  at- 
tended the  meeting  which  was  presided 
over  by  Clifford  E.  Snyder. 

Prominent  agriculturist  including  Dr. 
W.  R.  Motherwood,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
lure  for  Canada;  Dr.  Charles  I..  Marlatt, 
Chief  of  Plant  Quaranteen  and  Control 
Administrator,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Wil- 
liam B.  Duryee,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  New  Jersey  and  Charles  R. 
Stout  president.  State  Association  of 
County  Boards  of  Freeholders,  made  ad- 
dresses. An  address  of  welcome  was 
made  by  Hon.  Morgan  F.  I>arson,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Important  meetings  were  held  during 
the  week  by  the  New  Jersey  Federation 
of  County  Boards  of  y\griculture;  the 
New  Jersey  Poultry  Association;  New 
Jersey  Baby  Chick  Association;  New 
Jersey  State  Potato  Association;  New 
Jersey  Alfalfa  Association;  Holstein- 
Friesian  Cooperative  Association  of  New 
Jersey;  New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders' 
Association;  New  Jersey  Dairymen; 
Farmers'  Roadside  Market  Association 
of  New  Jersey;  New  Jersey  Beekeepers' 
Association;  New  Jersey  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  a  Vocational 
Teachers'  Conference.  In  many  instan- 
ces these  associations  held  annual  meet- 
ings and  banquets,  elected  officers,  and 
transacted  important  business. 

Dairymen  Meet 

The  New  Jersey  Alfalfa  Association, 
the  Holstein-Freisian  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation and  the  New  Jersey  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association  held  a  joint  meet- 
ing on  Thursday,  at  which  many  in- 
teresting topics  werq  dlscufssed.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Dr.  Frank  App, 
Bridgeton,    N.    J.,    on    "Harvesting    Al- 


Business  sessions  of  these  different  or- 
ganizations were  held  at  various  periods 
during  the  day. 

New  Jersey  Dairymen's  Banquet 

A  joint  banquet  of  the  Dairymen  of 
New  Jersey  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening  at  the  Hildebrandts  Restaurant. 
E.  J.  Perry  acting  as  toastmaster. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Prof.  F.  B. 


dairymen  within  the  Inter-State  terri- 
tory: M.  I.  Demorest,  Woodlawn  Farm, 
Princeton;  Manual  Training  and  Indus. 
School,  Bordentown;  Wm.  T.  White, 
Hill  Top  Farm,  Princeton  and  J.  E. 
Russell,   Glenburnie   Farm,   Trenton. 

A    . 4.1 _--l  -.  ITT  IT 

.>xi»\/ia(j  iiiuciv;  w iiu  icv-civcu  iiciu  im- 
provement Association  Ribbons  were  the 
following.  400  pound  class:  J.  H.  Ridg- 
way,  Salem;  A.  L.  Waddington,  Woods- 
town;  Walter  Stelle,  Dutch  Neck;  Ray- 
mond Groendyke,  Dutch  Neck;  William 
Hamilton,  Pennington;  Edward  Phillips, 
Cape  May;  A.  D.  Fogg,  Shiloh;  and  J. 
H.   Rogers,  Wrightstown. 

In  the  350  to  399  pounds  of  butter  fat 


lowing  may  be  mentioned:  G.  A. 
Coombs,  Davis  Bros.,  I..  S.  Harris,  A. 
S.  Gaunitt,  R.  B.  Harris,  F.  C.  Petit,  J. 
C.  Petit,  S.  K.  Shrimp,  and  C.  H.  Bar- 
rett, all  of  Salem;  C.  H.  Kirby,  Mullica 
Hill;    H.    H.    Fisher,    Stockton;    L.    S. 
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A  Partial  View  of  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Products  Show 
Held  in  the  Armory  Building 


Morrison,  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
College;  Dr.  J  M.  Thomas,  President 
of  Rutgers  University;  Dr.  J.  G.  Lip- 
man,  Director  of  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Exf)eriment  Station;  Mr.  C.  I. 
Cohee,  Director  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment, Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council;  Clifford  (Happy)  Goldsmith  of 
the  National  Dairy  Council  and  W.  B. 
Duryee,  New  Jersey  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

During  the  banquet  the  announcement 
of  awards  was  made  to  breeders  and 
dairymen  who  havd  done  meritorious 
work  in  advanced  registry  testing  and 
lierd  improvement  as.sociation  testing 
during  the  past  year.  These  honors, 
among    others,    went    to    the    following 


class  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
H.  M.  Flitcraft.  Woodstown;  J.  J. 
Petit;  J.  S.  Abbott,  Joseph  Bell  and  R. 
Shinn,  of  Salem ;  Joshua  Timdall,  Trent- 
on, R.D.  2;  Joseph  Feler,  Lambertville; 
C.  A.  Hausser,  Yardsville;  E.  J.  Morris 
Penns  Neck;  Reuban  Van  Horn,  Stock- 
ton; C.  N.  Schellinger,  Cape  May;  Ed- 
ward Hepner,  Shiloh;  E.  G.  Willis, 
Shiloh;  Frank  Castner,  Stewartsville ; 
Joseph  S  Evans,  Medford;  Eyra  Evans, 
Medford;  Thomas  E.  Bunting,  Cross- 
wick;  Edward  Bunting,  Wrightstown; 
Herbert  Deacon,  Columbus;  J.  H.  At- 
kinson, Brown's  Mills;  A.  Horner  and 
Son,  Pemberton;  Borden  Estate,  Bur- 
lington and  John  S.  Pew,  Mount  Holly. 
In  the  300  to  350  pound  class  the  fol- 


i^tivis,  oiiiiuii;  vv .  VY .  oiiuie,  Driugeton; 
F.  C.  Renne,  Shiloh;  Howard  Davis, 
Shiloh;  H.  W.  Kincaid,  Maritua;  R.  P. 
DuflSeld,  Brown  Bros.,  E.  A.  Jones  and 
Harry  Edwards,  Mulica  Hill;  Sherman 
Perkins,  Mount  Holly;  J.  H.  Lippincott, 
Mount  Holly;  Herman  Croshaw  and  Son, 
Wrightstown;  A,  R.  Jackson.  Columbus; 
Masonic  Home,  Burlington;  Adam 
Spence,  Wrightstown;  Locust  Lane 
Farm,  Medford;  George  Royce,  Colum- 
bus; Henry  Winner,  Mount  Holly;  G. 
Harker,  Pemberton;  H.  Zelley,  Roebling; 
Clifford  Borden,  Wrightstown;  A.  Bur- 
tis.  Mount  Holly;  J.  Kikina,  Wrights- 
town; W.  S.  Davis,  Wrightstown;  C.  C. 
Boyer,  Columbus. 
Farm    Products    and    Equipment    Show 

The  Farm  Products  and  Equipment 
Show,  which  was  held  in  the  Armory 
Building  was  not  only  the  largest  but 
the  most  attractively  arranged  exhibit 
that  has  yet  been  held.  The  building 
was  elaborately  decorated  and  the 
character  of  exhibits  was  of  a  high 
order.  The  number  of  exhibits  of  ag- 
ricultural equipment  and  appliances  has 
been   rapidly  increasing. 

The  various  agricultural  products 
shown  included,  apples,  potatoes,  corn, 
small  grains,  vegetables  and  other  prod- 
ucts. The  various  dairy  breed  associa- 
tions were  represented  as  was  also  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 
There  was  an  elaborate  exhibit  of  Baby 
Chicks. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  other  departments 
of  State  Government  showed  exhibits 
typifying  their  particular  work.  These 
included  among  others,  exhibits  of  State 
Building  Farm  Specifications,  State  Soils, 
Marketing  Standardizations,  Bureau  of 
Markets,  Farmers  Markets,  Beekeeping, 
Statistical  and*  Inspected  Service,  An- 
imal Industry,  Corn  Borer  Treatment, 
etc.  Exhibits  were  also  made  by  the 
Department  of  Highways,  Public  Library 
Service,  State  Police  Department  and 
the  Vocational  Schools. 


Inter-State  Directors  Hold  Meeting  in  Harrisburg 


The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
Sti/J.pj^Milk  Producers'  Association,  was 
h(  Id,  as   has   been   the  custom   for  two 

years,  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  during  the 
l)»'riod  of  the  Penn.sylvania  Farm  Prod- 
ucts Show.  The  meeting  was  held  on 
January  22nd,  at  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel. 
Oflicers  and  directors  attending  the 
meeting  included,  H.  D.  AUebach,  pres- 
ident; Frederick  Shanglc,  vice  president; 
Uobert  P.  Brinton,  treasurer;  F.  M. 
Twining,  assistant  treasurer;  R.  W. 
Balderston,  secretary;  I.  R.  Zollers, 
assistant  secretary  and  the  following 
directors.  S.  K.  Andrews,  J.  H.  Ben- 
netch,  Ira  J.  Book,  E.  H.  Donovan,  K 
Nelson  James,  J.  W.  Keith  H.  I.  Lau- 
ver,  S.  Blaine  Lehman,  I.  V.  Otto,  J. 
A.  Poorbaugh,  C.  F.  Preston,  Albert 
Sarig,  John  Carvel  Sutton,  C.  C.  Tall- 
man,  R.  I.  Tussey,  Harry  B.  Stewart, 


S.  U.  Troutman,  Frank  P.  Willits  and 
A.  B.  Waddington.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  approved.  The 
report  of  the  treasurer  was  presented  and 
approved. 

Frederick  Shangle,  who  represented 
the  association  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Shippers'  Advisory  Board,  held  re- 
cently in  New  York  City,  presented  a 
formal  report  of  that  meeting. 

F.  M.  Twining,  in  charge  of  Testing 
and  Field  Work  made  a  report  of  the 
activities  of  that  department  during  the 
pa.st  two  months,  while  C.  I.  Cohee, 
Director,  Quality  Control  Department  of 
the  Dairy  Council  reported  as  to  con- 
ditions within  the  territory  during  the 
period. 

After  a  general  discussion  the  Board 
decided  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  association  be  held  in  Philadelphia 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November 
19th  and  20th  1929,  and  that  it  be  held 


in  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  in  that 
city,  J.  O.  Eastlack,  statistician  who  has 
been  assisting  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  Tariff  Com- 
mittee made  report  of  the  work  of  prep- 
aration of  statements  and  arguments  of 
that  committee,  in  urging  Congress  to 
enact  adequate  tariff  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  dairy  industry. 

In  order  to  more  fully  acquaint  the 
county  agents  in  the  respective  states 
and  territories  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  with  the  program  of  the  associa- 
tion it  was  decided  that  three  meetings 
he  held  with  the  county  agents,  one  in 
Philadelphia  to  include  the  Pennsyl- 
vania County  Agents,  one  in  Maryland 
to  include  Maryland  and  Delaware  rep- 
resentatives and  one  in  New  Jersey.  De- 
tails of  these  plans  are  to  be  arranged 
by  the  oflicers  of  the  association. 

Interesting  reports  by  the  directors, 
as  to  conditions  in  their  respective  ter- 


ritories showed  a  generally  good  con- 
dition. 

President  AUebach  briefly  outlined 
market  conditions.  At  this  time  some 
of  the  smaller  buyers  are  receiving  more 
milk  than  necessary  to  meet  their  im- 
mediate consumptive  demands  but  the 
larger  buyers  have  not  reported  any 
marked  increase  in  the  supply. 

The  revised  1929  Philadelphia  Selling 
Plan  became  effective  with  January  first 
and  producers  will  be  paid  on  the  basic 
and  surplus  plan. 

He  referred  briefly  to  the  new  defin- 
itions and  regulation  for  the  production 
and  sale  of  A  milk,  which  became  effec- 
tive on  February  first.  Details  of  the 
plan  have  been  printed  at  length  in  the 
"Milk  Producers'  Review"  and  we  will 
endeavor  to  print  definite  quotations  cov- 
ering the  sale  of  this  class  of  milk 
monthly  in  the  regular  price  quotations 
in  its  column. 
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under  a  severe  handicap  due  to  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  building  and  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  research,  demonstra- 
tion and  instruction  in  dairying.  Due 
to  the  growth  in  importance  of  the  Dairy 
Industry  in  Pennsylvania  the  Dairy  De- 
partment has  entirely  outgrown  its  phys- 
ical facilities.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
the  dairymen  of  the  State  as  represented 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  has  taken  a  forward  step 
in  urging  the  necessity  of  including  a 
new  Dairy  Building  for  the  College  in 
the  building  program  of  that  institution. 
If  the  College  authorities  find  it  pos- 
sible to  acceed  to  tiie  request  of  the 
dairymen  they  will  be  but  falling  in 
line  with  similar  improvements  at  other 
state  institutions  within  recent  years. 


The  facilities  available  for  the  hous- 
ing of  tiie  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products 
Show  at  Harrisburg,  have  again  fully 
demonstrated  the  need  for  an  adequate 
building  to   house   this   great  show. 

This  show  is  a  unique  one,  in  that  it 
represents  every  branch  of  agriculture 
in  tiie  State,  and  all  important  farm  or- 
ganizations are  represented  on  the  ad- 
visory group  of  the  Farm  Products 
Show  Conmiission.  In  connection  with 
the  siiow  some  30  different  state-wide 
farm  organizations  make  it  their  annual 
meeting  i)lacc  for  extended  sessions.  It 
is  the  common  ground  at  which  the 
whole  agricultural  interest  of  the  State 
meet,  fraternize  and  thrash  out  their 
common  problem. 

This  democratic  policy  has  made  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show  what 
it  is  today,  tlie  common  ground  of  every 
brancli   of  agriculture   in  the  state. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products 
Show  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Over  140,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  alone  was  needed  for  ex- 
hibition space  tliis  year.  Nearly  90,000 
persons  attended  the  sho.w.  Its  present 
facilities  are  highly  unsatisfactory  and 
not  suited  for  their  purpose.  Its  housing 
has  been  a  make  shift  for  years — and 
still  it  grows. 

Governor  Fisher  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  action  in  budgeting  in  his  appro- 
priation bill,  before  the  present  legis- 
lation, an  ai)propriation  for  a  State  Farm 
Products  Show  building.  The  sum  of 
$1,350,00  for  the  erection  of  the  building 
and  its  expenditures  during  the  next 
twa  years  should  .be  approved.  The 
building  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
permit  of  its  use  for  other  State  and 
general  utility  purposes  when  not  re- 
quired for  Farm  Products  Show  pur- 
poses. 

The  farmers  of  the  State  have  ap- 
proved this  proposition.  It  represents  a 
definite  need  for  agriculture  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  should  have  the  approval  of 
the  Legislature  and  then  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  it  completed  in 
time  for  the  1930  Farm  Products  Show. 


The  dairy  industry  of  Pennsylvania 
owes  much  of  its  present  prosperity  to 
the  research,  instruction  and  extension 
work  conducted  by  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

At  the  present  time  the  staff  in  the 
Department    of    Dairying    Is    working 


Market  Conditions 


Probably  we  should  not  be  "Tooting 
Our  Own  Horn",  but  nevertheless,  have 
you  noticed  how  officers  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  were 
honored  by  different  organizations  in 
Pennsylvania  which  held  their  annual 
meetings  in  Harrisburg,  during  the  per- 
iod of  the  Farm  Products  Show?  H. 
D.  Allebach,  our  president,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  of  Agricultural  Organizations. 
He  was  also  elected  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Holstein-Freisian  Clubs  of 
Pennsylvania;  while  Roliert  F.  Brinton, 
treasurer  of  the  association  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's 
Association. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Frank  P. 
Willits  and  Son  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  as  Master  Farmer  by  the  "Penn- 
sylvania Farmer".  Frank  P.  Willits  was 
the  president  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  for  many  years 
and  is  today  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Board. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  membership  work,  for  the 
month  of  December,  1928. 

No.    Tests    Made    4823 

No.  Plants  Investigated . .  65 
No  Membership  Calls  ...  282 
No.   New   Members 

Signed    104 

No.  Cows  Signed   624 

No.  Transfers  Made  ....  16 
No.  Meetings  Attended  ..  16 
No.  Attending  Meetings..  722 
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92  Score,  Solid  Pack 
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H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


Evidently  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
"Milk  Producers'  Review"  failed  to  fully 
understand  the  new  Definitions  and 
Methods  of  Payment  for  "A"  milk,  as 
printed  in  the  January  issue. 

If  shippers  of  "A"  milk  will  read  the 
statements,  clearly  as  presented  we  be- 
lieve they  must  realize  that  the  produc- 

0..0    hsve    b-6n    "l^eP    "    Rniinr*»    deal. 

While  the  minimum  butter  fat  stand- 
ard, under  the  definitions,  was  raised  in 
some  instances  from  3.5  to  3.7  per  cent, 
producers  were  given  two  years  to  make 
this  change.  In  other  words  there  will 
be  no  change  in  the  3.5  minimum  for 
one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
in  February,  1930,  the  minimum  will  be 
.3.6  per  cent  and  this  is  not  raised  to  3.7 
until  the  end  of  the  second  year  or  Feb- 
ruary, 1931.  This  same  policy  is  adopted 
where  the  present  standard  is  4%  butter 
fat  but  the  standard  under  the  present 
program  will  be  decreased  one  tenth  of 
one  per  cent  each  year  until  the  3.7% 
level  has  been  reached. 

Another  point  that  has  not  been  fully 
understood.  The  new  plan  does  not  in- 
crease the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
buyers,  for  "A"  milk.  It  applies  only 
to  present  "A"  plants  and  an  additional 
"A"  milk  will  be  needed,  unless  of 
course  the  demand  for  this  class  of  milk 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer  increases. 
Those  producers  who  have  been  shipping 
"B"  milk  to  "B"  plants  do  not  make 
any  change  in  their  plan  of  shipment  or 
payment,  whatever. 

For  one  year  therefore  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  "A"  milk  starts  at  8.5%  butter 
fat  although  the  actual  definition  places 
the  standard  at  3.7  per  cent,  which  point 
will  automatically  be  reached. 

In  the  "Latest  Market  Prices"  col- 
ums  on  page  5  you  will  find  an  announ- 
cement for  February  payments  by  buy- 
ers of  "A"  milk,  cooperating  with  the 
association. 

Supply  and  Demand 

The  supply  of  fluid  milk  during  the 
early  part  of  January  appeared  to  be 
much  greater  than  during  the  previous 
month,  although  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
as  much  a  matter  of  excess  production 
as  it  was  one  of  decresised  consumption, 
due  on  a  measure  to  the  abnormal  con- 
dition surrounding  the  holiday  season. 
Toward  the  close  of  January  consump- 
tion again  became  more  normal  and  the 
market  on  the  whole,  was  in  better 
shape. 

With  the  month  of  January  we  again 
return  to  the  basic  and  surplus  provis- 
ions of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan 
under  which  producers  will  be  paid  basic 
prices  for  their  established  basic  quan- 
tities of  milk  and  first  and  second  sur- 
plus prices  for  milk  in  excess  of  their 
basic  quantities.  First  surplus  repre- 
sents the  price  paid  for  milk  in  excess 
of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in 
amount  and  second  surplus  represents 
the  price  paid  for  milk  in  excess  of  the 
first  surplus  amount.  First  surplus 
prices  are  based  on  the  average  price  of 
92  score  solid  pack  butter.  New  York 
City,  plus  20  per  cent  while  second  sur- 
plus is  based  on  the  average  price  of  92 
score  solid  pack  butter,  for  the  month. 
January  Milk  Prices 

Milk  shipped  during  January  will  be 
paid  for,  by  cooperating  dealers,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Sell- 
ing Plan. 

Grade  B  market  milk  three  per  cent 
butter  fat  content  (basic  quantity  aver- 


age) delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing January,  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per  hund- 
red pounds. 

The  price  of  grade  B  market  milk, 
basic  quantity  average,  three  per  cent 
butter  fat  content,  delivered  at  Receiv- 
ing Stations  in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  dur- 
ing January  is  quoted  at  $2.71  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  usual  butter  fat 
differentials  applying  in  other  mileage 
zones  in  the  territory  are  quoted  on 
page  6  of  this  issue  of  the  "Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review." 

The  price  of  Class  I  surplus  milk  for 
January,  three  per  cent  butter  fat  con- 
tent, delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  if  | 
$2.44  per  hundred  pounds  or  5.25  cents 
per  quart.  The  price  of  Class  I  milk 
three  per  cent  butter  fat  content  at  all 
Receiving  Stations  is  $1.86  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  price  of  Class  II  surplus,  3  per 
cent  butter  fat  content,  f.  o.  b.  Philadel- 
phia delivery  is  $2.06  per  hundred 
pounds  or  4.4  cents  per  quart.  The  price 
of  this  class  and  grade  of  milk  delivered 
at  all  Receiving  Stations  is  $1.48  per 
hundred  pounds. 

January  Butter  Market 

The  market  has  shown  some  price 
fluctuations,  but  the  range  from  day  to 
day  has  not  been  heavy.  Eiarly  in  the 
month  prices  were  firmer  with  a  gradual 
upward  trend.  Before  the  mid  month 
period  had  arrived  nervousness  again 
set  in.  Considerable  quantities  of  butter 
were  coming  out  of  storage  and  trading 
became  unsatisfactory  with  a  resulting 
downward  trend  in  prices. 

Declining  storage  stocks,  an  increase 
in  the  offerings  of  fresh  butter  and  a 
probable  decrease  In  the  make,  due  to 
colder  weather  conditions  appeared  to 
stiffen  the  market  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  month. 

A  summary  of  the  storage  holding  of 
creamery  butter,  as  of  January  1st,  1929, 
available  January  12th,  had  a  somewhat 
more  steadying  effect  on  the  market. 
The  report  showed  holdings  of  43,786,000 
pounds,  as  compared  to  46,289,000  pounds 
one  year  ago  and  a  five  year  average 
of  45,883,000  pounds.  With  this  stronger 
statistical  condition  sellers  were  inclined 
to  firm  up  on  prices. 

This  in  a  measure  was  further  stren- 
thened  by  delayed  deliveries  particularly 
from  the  west  and  a  stronger  and  firmer 
tone  was  in  evidence  with  a  gradual  up- 
ward turn  in  prices,  even  in  the  face 
of  an  apparent  slight  increase  in  the 
make. 

Foreign  butter  has  had  but  little  in- 
fluence on  the  market. 

The  butter  market  opened  the  t  ^nth 
at  48^4-49  cents  for  92  score  soliu  ,  ack 
New  York  City  delivered,  to  the  low 
point  46%  in  mid  month  after  whicii 
there  was  a  gradual  upward  movement, 
closing  at  50  cents. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid   pack,   New   York   City    on    whicit 
the  surplus  price  for  January  was  com- 
puted was  .4776  cents,  as  compared  to 
.6034  cents  one  year  ago. 
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"Some  farmers  like  to  milk  so  well 
they  keep  ten  poor  cows  rather  than 
five  good  ones,"  says  "Ye  Farme  Gos- 
sipc"  of  Clemson  College  of  South  Car- 
olina. 

It  costs  a  great  deal  less  to  pro- 
duce 100  pounds  of  milk  from  heavy 
yielding  cows  than  from  cows  produc- 
ing smaller   amounts. 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


The  basic  price,  quoted  below  for  January,  1929,  la  to  be  paid  by  co-operating  dealers  on  the  average 
hnsic  quantity  established  by  each  producer.  For  all  milk  bought  in  excess  of  the  basic  amount,  the 
•.iirplus  prices,  quoted  below  for  the  month  of  January,  1929,  are  to  be  paid. 

Surplus  milk  wili_  be  paid  for  under  two  classifications.  Class  I,  represented  by  the  amount  of  milk 
n  excess  of  the  basic  average  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  which  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers 
on  the  basis  of  92_  score  butter,  solid  pack.  New  York  City,  plus  20  per  cent  and  Class  II  surplus  repre- 
si-ntcd  by  milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  first  surplus  amount,  which  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat  average  92 
.score  butter  for  the  month. 

The  following  quotations  are  based  on  3  per  cent  butterfat  content  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents 
for  each  tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point,  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 
(Inland  stations  carry  dififerentiala  subiect  to  local  arrangements.) 

PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all  buyers 
using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributions 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46H  quarts)  of  all  milk 
purchased  from  any  producer  at  prices  listed  hereon. _ 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (46J^  quarts)  of  all  milk 
bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(.■5)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46J^  quarts)  of  all  milk 
Iiought  from  other  producers  at  prices  listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality  in  production 
nnd  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  for  improvements  and  stabilization  of  markets 
and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy  products. 
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BASIC  PRICE 
January 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Test  Per 

IVr  Cent  100  lbs. 

3.  3.29 
3.05  3.31 

3.1  3.33 
3.15  3.35 

3.2  3.37 
3.25  5.39 

3.3  3.41 
3.35  3.43 

3.4  3.45 
3.45  3.47 

3.5  3.49 
3.55  3.51 

3.6  3.53 
3.65  3.55 

3.7  3.57 
5.75  3.59 

3.8  3.61 
3.85  3.63 

3.9  3.65 
3.95  3.67 

4.  3.69 
4.05  3.71 

4.1  3.73 
4.15  3.75 

4.2  3.77 
4.25  3.79 

4.3  3.81 
4  35  3.83 

4.4  3.85 
4.45  3.87 

4.5  3.89 
4.55  3.91 

4.6  3.93 
4.65  3.95 

4.7  3.97 
4  75  3.99 

4.8  4.01 
4.85  4.03 

4.9  4.05 
4.95  4.07 

5.  4.09 


When  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
dulphia  is  8  cents  per  quart. 


Price 

7.1 

7.15 

7.2 

7.25 

7.3 

7.36 

7.4 

7.4 

7.46 

7.6 

7.56 

7.6 

7.66 

7.65 

7.7 

7.76 

7.8 

7.85 

7.9 

7.95 

8. 

8. 

8.05 

8.1 

8.16 

8.2 

8.25 

8  3 

8.3 

8.36 

8.4 

8.46 

8.6 

8.56 

8.6 

8.65 

8.65 

8.7 

8.75 

8.8 
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JANUARY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Test            Class  I  Class 

Per  Per  Per  Per 

Cent  100   Lbs.  Qt.  100  Lbs. 

3.  $2.44  5.25  $2.06 
3.05  2.46  5.3  2.08 

3.1  2.48  5.36  2.10 
3.15  2.50  5.4  2.12 

3.2  2.52  5.4  2.14 
3.25  2.54  5.45  2.16 

3.3  2.56  5.6  2.18 
3.35  2.58  5.55  2.20 

3.4  2.60  5.6  2.22 
3.45  2.62  5.65  2.24 

3.5  2.64  5.7  2.26 
3.55  2.66  6.7  2.28 

3.6  2.68  5.75  2.30 
3.65  2.70  6.8  2.32 

3.7  2.72  5.85  2.34 
3.75  2.74  5.9  2.36 

3.8  2.76  6.96  2.38 
3.85  2.78  6.  2.40 
3.7  2.80  6.  2.42 
3.85  2.82  6.05  2.44 

4.  2.84  6.1  2.46 

4.05  2.86  6.16  2.48 

4.1  2.88  6.2  2.50 
4.15  2.90  6.25  2.62 

4.2  2.92  6.3  2.54 
4.25  2.94  6.3  2.66 

4.3  2.%  6.35  2.66 
4.35  2.98  6.4  2.60 

4.4  3.00  6.45  2.62 
y  ■  3.02  6.5  2.64 
^Erea  3.04  6.55  2.66 
4  .,.,  3.06  6.6  2.68 

4.6  3.08  6.6  2.70 
4.65  3.10  6.65  2.72 

4.7  3.12  6.7  2.74 
4.75  3.14  6.75  2.76 

4.8  3.16  6.8  2.78 
4.85  3.18  6.85  2.80 

4.9  3.20  6.9  2.82 
4.95  3.22  6.9  2.84 

5.  3.24  6.96  2.86 


II 
Per 
Qt. 
4.4 
4.46 
4.5 
4.65 
4.6 
4.66 
4.7 
4.76 
4.8 

8 

85 

9 

96 


06 
1 

5.1 

5.15 

6.2 

5.25 

6.3 

6.35 

5.4 

5.4 

6.45 

5.5 

6.55 

6.6 

6.65 

6.7 

6.7 

6.75 

5.8 

5.86 

6.9 

6.95 

6. 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.16 


MONTHLY 


BASIC    PRICE    OF 
OR  MARKET  MILK 


GRADE    B 


1928 


fnni 
ebi 


3  per  cent  butter  fat  content 

Receiving 

F.O.B.  Phila.  station   50   mile 

Per  Cwt.  quarts  xone  per  cwt. 

uinry                      3.29  7.1  2.71 

Ebruary                   3.29  7.1  2.71 

March                         3.29  7.1  2.71 

April                          3.29  7.1  2.71 

May                            3.29  7.1  2.71 

June                            3.29  7.1  2.71 

July                          3.29  7.1  2.71 

August                      3.29  7.1  2.71 

September                 3.29  7.1  2.71 

October                     3.29  7.1  2.71 

November                 3.29  7.1  2.71 

December                   3.29  7.1  2.71 

1929 

January  7.1  2.71 


BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Stations 

January 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrange- 
ments. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 


Freight  Rates 

Price 

Miles 

100  lbs. 

Z%  Milk 

1  to     10  inch 

.268 

$2.79 

11  to    20    " 

.283 

2.77 

21  to    30    « 

.303 

2.75 

31  to    40    " 

.313 

2.74 

41  to    50    " 

.333 

2.72 

61  to    60    " 

.343 

2.71 

61  to    70    " 

.364 

2.69 

71  to    80    ' 

.374 

2.68 

81  to    90    • 

.389 

2.67 

91  to  100    • 

.399 

2.66 

101  to  110    " 

.414 

2.64 

111  to  120    « 

.424 

2.63 

121  to  130    " 

.434 

2.62 

131  to  140    • 

.450 

2.61 

141  to  150    " 

.460 

2.60 

161  to  160    ■ 

.475 

2.58 

161  to  170    ■ 

.480 

2.58 

171  to  180    " 

.490 

2.57 

181  to  190    " 

.505 

2.55 

191  to  200    • 

.510 

2.55 

201  to  210    • 

.520 

2.54 

211  to  220    • 

.535 

2.52 

221  to  230    • 

.540 

2.52 

231  to  240    • 

.550 

2.61 

241  to  250    " 

.556 

2.60 

251  to  260    " 

.566 

2.49 

261  to  270    • 

.576 

2.48 

271  to  280    ■ 

.681 

2.48 

281  to  290    • 

.6% 

2.46 

291  to  300    • 

.600 

2.46 

JANUARY 

SURPLUS  PRICES 

At 

All  Receiving  Stations 

Class 

I 

Class  II 

Test          Per  100  lbs. 

Test 

Per  100  lbs. 

3. 

$1.86 

3. 

$1.48 

3.06 

1.88 

3.05 

1.50 

3.1 

1.90 

3.1 

1.52 

3.16 

1.92 

3.16 

1.64 

3.2 

1.94 

3.2 

1.56 

3.26 

1.96 

3.25 

1.58 

3.3 

1.98 

3.3 

1.60 

3.36 

2.00 

3.35 

1.62 

8.4 

2.02 

3.4 

1.64 

8.4S 

2.04 

3.45 

1.66 

3.6 

2.06 

3.5 

1.68 

3.66 

2.08 

3.65 

1.70 

3.6 

2.10 

3.6 

1.72 

3.66 

2.12 

3.65 

1.74 

3.7 

2.14 

3.7 

1.76 

3.76 

2.16 

3.75 

1.78 

3.8 

2.18 

3.8 

1.80 

3.86 

2.20 

3.86 

1.82 

3.9 

2.22 

3.9 

1.84 

3.96 

2.24 

3.96 

1.86 

4. 

2.26 

4. 

1.88 

4.05 

2.28 

4.05 

1.90 

4.1 

2.30 

4.1 

1.92 

4.16 

2.32 

4.15 

1.94 

4.2 

2.34 

4.2 

1.96 

4.25 

2.36 

4.25 

1.98 

4.3 

2.38 

4.3 

2.00 

4.36 

2.40 

4.35 

2.02 

4.4 

2.42 

4.4 

2.04 

4.46 

2.44 

4.45 

2.06 

4.6 

2.46 

4.6 

2.08 

4.66 

2.48 

4.56 

2.10 

4.6 

2.50 

4.6 

2.12 

4.65 

2.62 

4.65 

2.14 

4.7 

2.54 

4.7 

2.16 

4.76 

2.56 

4.75 

2.18 

4.8 

2.58 

4.8 

2.20 

4.86 

2.60 

4.85 

2.22 

4.9 

2.62 

4.9 

2.24 

4.96 

2.64 

4.95 

2.26 

6. 

2.66 

5. 

2.28 

MONTHLY 

SURPLUS  PRICES 

<% 

at  all 

Receiving 

Stations 

Class  I 

Class  11 

1928 

January 
February 

2.43 

1.27 

2.21 

1.83 

March 

2.35 

1.96 

April 

2.17 

1.80 

May 

2.13 

1.77 

June 
July 

2.09 

1.73 

2.12 

August 

2.20 

September 

2.31 

October 

2.31 

November 

December 

1929 

January 

2.26 

1.88 

Keep  Cows  Contented 

In  cold,  stormy  weather  dairy  cows 
should  be  outdoors  only  long  enough  to 
drink  and  if  the  stable  is  comfortable 
and  water  available  they  should  not  go 
out  at  all  except  on  clear,  warm  days. 
It  pays  to  keep  cows  warm,  dry,  and 
comfortable  at  all  times 


February  Prices 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' Ass' n.  Inc. 

The  prices  paid  for  basic  milk 
during  February,  will,  subject  to 
market  conditions  be  the  same  as 
that  paid  for  January.  Milk  sold 
to  cooperating  dealers  will  be  paid 
for  on  the  basic  and  surplus  plan. 

Summary  of  "A"  Milk  Prices 
Receiving  Stations 

Two  bases  of  prices  will  apply. 
One  for  milk  delivered  at  receiv- 
ing stations  and  the  other  for  de- 
livery at  terminal  markets,  (Di- 
rect Shipped). 

At  Receiving  Stations  "A"  milk 
must  have  a  minimum  fat  con- 
tent of  3.5  per  cent  (until  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  1930).  It  must  be  from 
T.B.  free  cows,  and  have  a  min- 
imum bacteria  count  of  100,000. 
The  minimum  quantity  accepted 
will  be  60  pounds.  Farmers  must 
have  a  Permanent  Permit  to 
qualify  for  this  class  of  milk.  No 
bacteria  bonuses  will  be  paid  to 
producers  whose  milk  grades  3 
on  the  Dairy  Council  .sediment 
test  score  card.  Inter-State  prices 
based  on  butter  fat  content,  basic 
and  surplus  plan  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  is  to  be  used  as  basis.  Milk 
with  a  butter  fat  basis  ranging 
from  3.6  to  4.6%  carries  a  diflFer- 
ential  of  6c  for  each  one  tenth 
point.  Milk  carrying  4.5  per  cent 
fat  and  above  carries  a  differential 
of  8  cents  per  each  one  tenth  point. 
From  May  to  October,  inclusive 
a  bonus  of  40  cents  per  one  hund- 
red pounds  will  be  paid  for  milk 
with  an  average  count  of  10,000 
bacteria  or  less.  A  bonus  of  26 
cents  per  hundred  will  be  paid  for 
milk  witli  bacteria  in  excess  of 
10,000  but  not  more  than  60,000. 
During  the  months  of  November 
to  April,  inclusive,  new  producers 
of  "A"  milk  shall  acording  to 
these  regulations,  be  paid  a  bonus 
of  26  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
for  a  bacteria  count  of  10,000  or 
less  and  15  cents  per  hundred 
pounds    for    a    bacteria    count    of 

more  than  10,000  and  less  than 
60,000. 

Terminal  Markets 
(Direct  Shipped) 

The  same  general  provisions  ap- 
ply in  the  case  of  Direct  Shipped 
milk  as  do  those  for  shipment  to 
Receiving  Stations  except  that 
such  milk  must  contain  a  mini- 
mum of  4%  butter  fat  and  that 
the  minimum  quantity  shipped 
must  not  be  less  than  76  pounds 
per  day. 

To  obtain  the  40  cents  per  hund- 
red pound  bonus,  the  bacteria 
count  for  this  class  of  milk  must 
not  exceed  30,000.  Milk  in  excess 
of  30,000  and  less  than  100,000  car- 
ries a  26  cent  bonus.  In  the  case 
of  new  producers,  qualifying  dur- 
ing the  months  of  November  to 
April,  inclusive  will  receive  a 
bonus  of  26  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  for  a  bacteria  count  of  less 
than  30,000  and  16  cents  per  hund- 
red pounds  for  milk  in  excess  of 
30,000  but  less  than  100,000  bac- 
teria. 

(Apply  to  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Assn.  for  full  detailed 
definitions  and  method  of  pay- 
ments). 


Bastcpu  States  f\iFincps  i;;^change 


For  1929 

Buying  together  throiigli  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exdiange, 
progressive  farmers  find  tliat  they 
can  hold  their  own  from  the  stand- 
point of  buying  supplies  effectively 
in  this  highly  competitive  age. 
During  the  year  whicli  has  just 
passed  into  history,  more  than 
25,000  farmers  have  purchased 
through  this  their  own  buying  or- 
ganization supplies  costing  them 
more  than  ten  million   dollars. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change brings  to  individual  far- 
mers, large  and  small  alike,  a  buy- 
ing service  comparable  with  that 
secured  by  corporate  enterprises 
through  their  buying  departments. 
As  individuals  operating  their  buy- 
ing independently,  farmers,  large 
and  small  alike,  have  little  control 
over  the  selection  of  the  commod- 
ities which  they  buy. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change has  secured  to  its  patrons, 
its  sole  owners,  the  true  economies 
which  go  with  cooperative  pur- 
chasing by  using  large  scale  pur- 
chases not  only  to  lower  distribu- 
tion costs  but  also  to  select  and  se- 
cure quality  materials  and  mixtures. 

With  a  strong  and  experienced 
management  directed  by  a  board 
composed  of  farmers  who  are  them- 
selves leaders  in  their  respective 
communities,    the     Eastern     States 

Farmers'  Exchange  goes  into  the 
new  year  ready  to  serve  more  effect- 
ively than  ever  before  the  buying 
needs  of  its  present  members  and 
their  neighbors. 

Never  did  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  enter  a  new 
year  in  a  stronger  condition  than  it 
enters  1929.  All  departments 
closed  1928  with  a  record  volume 
of  business  testifying  concretely  the 
satisfaction  of  consuming  farmers; 
every  department  is  better  equipped 
than  ever  before ;  the  Exchange 
has  the  same  management,  the  same 
farmer  control,  and  the  identical 
policy  of  measuring  worth  by  value 
to  the  consuming  farmer.  All 
these  factors  as.sure  satisfactory 
service  to  the  growing  list  of  loyal 
members. 

No  farmer  is  too  small  and  none 
too  large  to  benefit  from  Eastern 
States  service.  If  you  arc  also 
thinking  of  trying  the  service  which 
thousands  are  endorsing  with  their 
patronage,  write  the  office  for  in- 
formation. 

JJosleFn  States  f\iFmeps  ^xchunge 

A  non-stock,   non-profit  organization, 

owned  and  controlled  by   the 

farmers  it  serves 

HEADQUARTERS 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Pennsylvania  Dairymen^ s  Association 


to  be  successful  must  be  carefully  stud- 
ied by  the  dairyman." 

The  closing  address  of  the  morning 
session  was  on  "Improving  Dairy  Herds 
by  Breeding,"  by  M.  H.  Fohrman,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Dairying,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Business  Session 
The  afternoon  meetmg  opened  with  a 
business  session.  Robert  F.  Brinton,  sec- 
retary-treasurer read  the  minutes  of  tlie 
previous  meeting  and  also  presented  a 
financial  statement  of  the  association. 

The  committee  on  Resolutions,  F.  M. 
Twining,  Daniel  Adams  and  F.  J. 
Steele,  presented  a  number  of  formal 
resolutions  which,  after  discussion,  were 
approved. 

These  resolutions  referred  to  various 
phases  of  the  industry  and  included 
amonj;  others  a  request  that  the  State 
legislature  continue  to  support  with  funds 
the  protection  of  our  live  stock  and  to 
fully  protect  it  from  outside  contagion 
The  National  Congress  was  urged  to  pro- 
vide adequate  and  equalized  import  duties 
on  oils  and  fats  and  equivalent  duties  on 
raw  materials  and  was  further  urged 
that  no  preferential  duties  be  established 
with  respect  to  commodities  used  or 
with  respect  to  the  countries  from  which 
the  various  oils  and  fats  are  imported. 
The  National  Congress  was  also  urged 
to  equalize  the  rates  of  duty  on  dairy 
products  on  the  basis  of  their  butter 
fat  content.  The  Nati(»nal  Congress  was 
also  urged,  that  after  careful  study  of 
the  tariff  problem  in  relation  to  agri- 
cultural products  and  that  such  revision 
insure  to  agriculture  the  same  protection 
as  that  offered  to  other  industries.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  was 
urged  to  make  appropriations  to  cover 
the  needs  for  indemnifying  purposes  as 
outlined  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent program  of  research  work  by  var- 
ious Bureaus  and  the  continuance  of 
such  work  be  urged  for  the  eradication 
and  care  of  diseases  of  farm  animals. 

Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy- 
men's Association  were  urged  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  educational  efforts  being 
conducted  by  the  various  Dairy  Councils, 
State  Agricultural  College  and  other 
properly  recognized  educational  institu- 
tions to  the  end  of  bringing  before  all 
our  citizens  the  health  promoting  and 
nutritional  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  free  consumption  of  milk  and  its 
products. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  urging 
the  present  State  Legislature  to  provide 
adequate  appropriations  for  carrying  on 
the  program  laid  down  by  the  Trustees 
of  Penna.  State  College,  and  that  at  least 
$300,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
buildings,  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  dairy  building  and  at  least 
$50,000  be  expended  for  new  equipment 
to  bring  our  dairy  department  on  a  par 
with  the  needs  of  the  Dairy  Industry  of 
Pennsylvania  and  with  the  equipment 
of  other  State  Colleges. 

A  resolution  commending  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Commonwealth  for  his  act 
of  including  funds  in  his  budget  now 
before  the  legislature,  for  the  erection 
of  a  satisfactory  building  for  housing 
the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Officers  Elected 
A  committee  composed  of  R.  W.  Bald- 
erston,  W.  S.  Wise  and  H.  J.  Northrop, 


(Continued 

iil)})(>iiitcd  by  the  president  to  serve  as 
a  conmiittee  on  nomination,  made  the 
following  report. 

For  officers   to   serve   for  the  coming 
year,  the  following  names  are  suggested: 
President,  R.  F.  Brinton 
1st  Vice  President,  L.  M.  Thompson 
2nd  Vice  President,  M.  T.  Phillips 
3rd  Vice  President,  W.  F.  Shrum 
Secretary-Treasurer,    R.    H.    Olmstead, 

State  College,  Pa. 
There    being   no    further    nominations 
from    the    floor,    these    candidates    were 
on  moticm,  declared  elected  to  serve  for 
the  coming  year. 

Following  the  business  session  addres- 
ses were  made  by  Norman  S.  Grubs, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  "Dairy  Barn  Im- 
provement"; Parker  C.  Edward,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  l^conomics, 
Washington,  D.  C,  i)resented  a  paper 
on  "Methods  of  I'roduction  Essential  to 
High  Quality  in  Hay,"  while  R.  R. 
Gockley,  Manager  City  Plant  and  Sales, 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Assn., 
Inc.,  read  a  i)aper  on  "The  Importance 
of  Quality  in  Dairy  Products." 

The  session  closed  with  an  address  by 
Prof.  W.  J.  Eraser,  on  the  subject  "Less 
Expense,  More  Feed,  More  Profit." 

New  Dairy  Building  at  State  G>llege 
Urged 

A  representative  group  of  the  leaders 
of  the  industry  held  a  further  meeting 
to  consider  the  necessity  of  a  definite 
stand  toward  the  erection  of  a  new 
dairy  building  at   Penn   State  College. 

The  present  building  erected  20  years 
ago  is  inadequate  and  unsuited  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  being  used, 
and  should  be  replaced  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible with  a  building  more  in  keeping 
with  needs  of  the  department  and  one 
tiiat  would  compare  favorably  with  such 
building  and  equipment  at  other  similar 
institutions   of  learning. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  an  allocation 
of  $300,000,  from  the  present  purposed 
l)uilding  funds,  should  be,  if  possible, 
definitely  set  aside  by  tlie  authorities 
of  State  College  to  care  for  this  needed 
improvement  with  $50,000  additional  for 
equipment  and  that  a  commitee  be  ap- 
pointed to  further  such  a  program. 

It  was  stated  that  the  present  dairy 
building  was  too  small  to  house  and 
provide  facilities  for  teaching  both  dairy 
manufactury  and  dairy  husbandry,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  laboratories 
incident  thereto.  The  present  building 
must  reserve  and  provide  space  today  for 
administration,  dairy  extensiofi,  dairy 
research,  and  for  demonstrational  com- 
mercial dairy  manufacturing  plant  ac- 
tivities. 

The  following  committee  was  named 
to  present  this  request  to  the  proper 
authorities:  Dr.  L.  M.  Thomson,  W.  S. 
Wise,  H.  D.  Allebach,  Henry  Woolman 
and   Alan   H.   Miller. 

Dairymen's   Annual  Banquet 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dairymen's  Association  was  held 
in  the  Masonic  Temple,  Prof.  E.  B.  Pitts, 
president,  serving  as  toastmaster. 

Following  the  banquet  brief  addresses 
were  made  by  E.  S.  Byard,  Editor  **The 
Penn.sylvania  Farmer";  Mr.  Byard  con- 
gratulated the  association  on  the  prog- 
ress it  had  made  in  the  past  four  years. 
The  dairy  industry  on  the  whole  stands 
out    in    its    success    among    agricultural 


from  page  1) 

activities.     It  is  better  organized  and  is 
forging  steadily  ahead. 

Hon.  C.  G.  Jordan,  secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, referred  to  dairying  as  being  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  lines  of  agricul- 
ture. He  touched  upon  the  splendid 
growth  that  cow  testing  associations 
made  in  Pennsylvania,  the  continued 
progress  of  the  work  in  eradicating  tub- 
erculosis and  contagious  abortion  in 
cattle,  and  of  the  growth  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Farm    Products   Show. 

In  this  connection  Secretary  Jordan 
again  referred  to  the  program  of  the 
administration  to  provide  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  satisfactory  building  for 
housing  the  show.  A  building  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry and  one  that  could  be  used,  when 
not  needetl  for  show  puri)oses  would  be 
available  for  use  in  many  ways. 
Cow  Testing  Ribbon  Awards 

C.  R.  Gearhart,  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  in  making  the  awards  of  ribbons 
to  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cow 
Testing  Associations,  said,  "Ten  years 
ago  we  had  in  the  class  of  dairy  herds 
producing  300  pounds  of  butter  fat  and 
over  only  10  herds,  five  years  ago  there 
were  260  herds,  this  year  we  have  a  total 
of  724  herds,  of  which  449  had  a  butter 
fat  content  from  300  to  350  pounds;  202 
with  a  butter  fat  content  from  350  to 
400  pounds  and  73  herds  with  a  butter 
fat   content    above    400   pounds." 

These  winners  also  automatically  be- 
come members  of  the  new  organization 
formed  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  at  the  time 
of  the  National  Dairy  Show,  and  which 
is  known  as  the  "Guild  of  the 
Gopatis." 

A  special  award  of  a  Silver  Cup  pre- 
sented by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asocia- 
tion,  for  the  highest  testing  herd  was 
announced  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Craig,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  The  cup  went  to  Roy  Bow- 
en,  Wellsville,  Pa.,  with  a  herd  test  of 
20,400  pounds  milk  and  666.6  pounds 
butter  fat.  He  has  a  herd  of  8  cows  and 
the  highest  cow  in  the  herd  produced 
27,255  pounds  of  milk  with  946  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  (For  a  list  of  members 
of  the  cow  testing  association  in  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asociation 
territory  who  received  ribbons,  see 
page  8). 

Milk  Awards 

There  were  191  samples  of  milk  en- 
tered in  the  State  Farm  Products  Show 
contest,  and  the  samples  ranked  very 
good  in  flavor  and  odor,  said  George  R. 
Taylor,  in  announcing  the  winners. 

There  were  10  prizes  in  the  Class  1 
grade. 

Raw  Market  Milk   from  Tuberculin 
Tested  Herds 

Score 
Chester   M.   Stryker,  Parkesburg. .  .98.90 

G.    D.    Mingle,    Williamsburg 98.70 

E.   J.   Hess,  Waynesboro    98.65 

B.  D.  Carter,  Christiana  98.60 

D.  H.  Mohler,  Ephrata  98.65 

Isaac  Sherwood,  West  Chester 98.60 

W.  C.  Randolph,  Rogerstown 98.50 

James   Speer,   Downingtown    98.50 

Woodman    &    Smith,   Wycombe    ..98.50 
Claude   Myers,   Plumsteadville    98.60 

Raw  Market  Milk 
M.    B,   Glick,   Bird-in-Hand    98.86 

E.  W.  Shrack,  West  Grove 98.10 

J.   D.   Bunting,   Oxford    97.95 

Certified  Milk 

Delchester  Farms,  Edgemont 98.16 

Pennshurst  Farm,  Narberth    94.26 


Dr.   Frederick  Taylor,  Pulaski    77.90 

Lenkerbrook    Dairies,    Harrisburg.  .76.70 

Pastuerized  Milk 

J.   E.   Harshbarger,    Altoona    98.70 

Supplee-Wills-Jones    Milk   Co., 

Philadelphia    98.60 

Greenville   Dairy,   Greenville    98.25 

Moore  Brothers,  Meadville   98.00 

Jno.  H.  Shenk,  Lancaster   98.00 

C.  Stanley  Hess,  Lancaster 97.05 

Farm  Butter 

John   E.   May,  Dover    ....94.50 

James  W  Landmer,  Sherksville 94.00 

A  S.  Ryde,  Chambersburg   94.00 

Creamery  Butter  ^ 

Hershey  Creamery  Co.,  Hersey  93.50 

Greenville  Dairy   Co.,   Greenville. .  .93.00     ' 
Special  Prizes 

B.  D.  Carter,  Hollidaysburg,  received 
the  Holsteon-Friesian  Club  award,  a 
silver  loving  cup,  for  the  best  sample  of 
milk  from  a  purebred  or  grade  Holstein 
Herd— Score  98.60 

W  C.  Randolph,  Royersford  received 
a  silver  loving  cup  from  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  for  the  best  sample 
of  milk  produced  by  registered  Jersey 
herd,  free  from  tuberculosis — Score  98.60. 

Two  special  silver  prizes  were  awarded 
by  the  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association, 
one,  for  the  best  sample  of  milk  from  a 
registered  Guernsey  herd,  went  to 
Woodman  &  Smith,  Wycombe,  Pa. — 
Score  98.50;  the  other  for  the  best  sam- 
ple of  milk  from  a  grade  Guernsey  herd 
went  to  Chester  M.  Stryker,  Petersburg 
—Score  98.90. 

The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  awarded  a  prize,  a  Stewart  Clip- 
ping Machine,  for  the  best  sample  of 
milk  to  a  farmer  holding  a  permanent 
permit,  issued  by  the  Dairy  Council. 
The  award  went  to  Ciiester  M.  Stryker, 
Petersburg,  Pa. 

A  special  prize  offered  by  the  Dairy- 
men's League,  Inc,  a  Stewart  clipping 
machine  for  the  best  sample  of  milk 
produced  by  a  League  member,  was  won 
by  B.   M.  Fairchild,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Clyde  L.  King  Makes  Noteworthy 
Address 

An  outstanding  address  on  "The  Ec- 
onomics of  the  Dairy  Situation"  was 
forcefully  presented  by  Dr.  Clyde  L. 
King,  Wharton  School,  University;  of 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  King  divided  his 
subject  into  several  groups,  including 
the  following — Money  and  Credit;  Group 
Legislation  Proposed  for  Farm  Relief; 
Tariff  and  the  Federal  Marketing 
Board.  Dr.  King  believes  in  a  policy 
that  will  give  the  best  for  the  country 
on  some  sound  fundamental  basis  of  per- 
manency. The  solution  of  our  •  ^ny 
difficulties  may  come  in  part  fro.  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Farm  Mar- 
keting Board.  One,  the  members  of 
which  can  and  do  understand  our  prob- 
lems, one  that  can  plan  and  develop  mar- 
keting, one  that  can  plan  transporta- 
tion developments,  one  that  can  open 
our  barge  canals  and  one  that  can  fol- 
low marketing  at  home  and  abroad. 

He  said,  "Plan  for  the  future  by  means 
of  orderly  regulation,  grade  products  to 
meet  demand  and  conduct  business  upon 
ethical  lines.  This  can  be  done  by  gof)d 
marketing  methods  carried  out  by  co- 
opreative  marketing  organizations  and 
it  means  cooperation  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top." 
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Electrifying  the  Farm  and 

Home,  a   Show   Feature 

How  to  get  electricity  and  what  it  will 
do  was  very  much  on  the  minds  of  the 


Farm  Show  visitors.  From  twelve  to 
fifteen  rural  service  men  and  home  dem- 
onstrators were  kept  busy  throughout 
the  Show  answering  questions  or  dem- 
onstrating the  equipment.  The  display 
of   Utility   Farm   Motors,  in   which  the 


The  electric  refrigerator  is  appreci- 
ated for  its  saving  many  steps  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  made  to 
the  well  or  spring  and  also  for  saving 
much  food  which  often  times  spoils  was 
clear,  from  the  interest  shown  in  this 
appliance. 

A  large  painted  background  portray- 
ing a  farm  house  and  barn  showing  in 


5  H.P.  motor  was  shown  grinding  feed, 
cutting  wood  and  running  a  silo  fUIer, 
attracted  a  crowd  at  all  times.  Many 
could  not  believe  that  the  6  H.P.  motor 
would  do  the  work  but  were  convinced 
when  they  saw  it  in  operation.  This 
exhibit  was  a  demonstration  of  the 
methods  that  have  been  worked  out  in 


outline  the  wiring  system  of  both,  to- 
gether with  tlashmg  liglits  throughout 
the  buildings,  emphasized  what  a  com- 
plete wiring  installation  and  lighting 
job  should  look  like. 

For  those  who  wished  to  go  through 
the  complete  operation  of  electric  cook- 
ing a  series  of  Lecture  Demonstrations 


(r 


rea 


Guess  in  haste  and  repent  in  leisure. 
Plan  in  time  and  all  is  fine. 


research  work  by  the  Farm  Machinery 
Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

There  were  less  questions  as  to  how 
to  secure  service  and  more  as  to  the  use 
of  different  equipment  than  last  year. 
The  electric  poultry  brooder  drew  the 
most  questions  although  a  large  number 
were  interested  in  the  milk  cooling  unit 
shown.  The  electric  milker  also  came 
in  for  many  questions. 

The  household  appliances  were  of  gen- 
eral interest.  The  spaces  around  the 
electric  ironer  and  the  electric  ranges 
were  crowded  most  of  the  time,  while 
many  were  also  interested  in  the  water 
system   and   water   heating. 


were  held  featuring  the  cooking  of  farm 
dinners,  roasting  beef  and  a  chicken, 
broiling  steak,  together  with  all  the 
other  items  of  a  dinner.  From  the  in- 
terest of  those  attending,  it  is  cleTr  that 
electric  cooking  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Exhibit  was 
made  possible  tiirough  the  cooperation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Joint  Committee  on 
Rural  Electrification  and  the  Farm  Prod- 
ducts  Show  Commission.  With  over 
105,000  rural  customers  on  rural  lines  in 
Pennsylvania  of  which  over  25,000  are 
farms  and  as  many  more  rural  people 
desiring  service,  the  problems  of  rural 
electrification  are  now  of  major  interest. 


BUY     QUAKER     FEEDS     IN     STRIPED     SACKS 


Are  Your  Milk  Checks 
Big  Enough? 


MOLASSES !  in  dry  form  is  thoroughly 
mixed  into  Quaker  (24%)  Dairy 
Ration.  Cows  relish  this  good  feed 

A  RE  you  getting  a  proper  return  for  your  investment,  and  your 
-^-^  labor,  in  your  milk  herd?  If  your  feeding  methods  aren't  quite 
right  you  will  note  a  shrinkage  in  your  receipts  about  this  time  of  year. 
We  can't  guarantee  to  make  you  rich,  but — Quaker  (24%)  Dairy 
Ration  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  business  of  many  successful 
dairymen.  It  is  a  big  help  to  maximum  production.  It  combines  per- 
fectly with  your  own  roughages.  Essential  minerals  in  digestible 
form,  and  fresh  pure  ingredients  make  Quaker  (24%)  Dairy  Ration 
a  winner.  See  your  Quaker  Dealer  and  keep  your  milk  checks  up. 

An  ideal  carbohydrate  feed  —  Quaker  Sugared  Schu- 
macher. Combines  perfectly  with  any  Quaker  high 
protein  concentrate  (24%,  20%  or  16%).  A  choice  feed 
for  young  or  dry  stock;  an  entire  grain  ration  for 
horses  and  a  splendid  fattening  ration  for  steers, 
lambs,  and  swine.  At  all  Quaker  Dealers. 

Made  by  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


BUY     QUAKER     FEEDS     IN     STRIPED     SACKS 


Jersey  Cattle  Club  Prizes 
Bedford  County  was  announced  the 
winner  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  contest  in  this  state,  at  the  annual 
irceting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Jersey 
Cattle  Club.  A  $100  prize  was  the  award. 
Other  counties  high  in  the  contest 
were  Indiana,  Crawford,  Mercer,  Mont- 
gomery, Wayne  and  Butler.  Scores 
were  determined  upon  a  six-sided  pro- 
pram  of  work.  Getting  members  for 
the  breed  association,  the  number  of  800 
pound  butterfat  producers,  cows  on 
official  test,  animals  exhibited,  members 
of  4-H  calf  clubs  and  proven  sires  In 
use    in    the    county. 

W.  C.  F,  Randolph,  Royersford,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Jersey  Cattle  Club. 


Philadelphia 

Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Incorporated 

General  Offices 
Flint  Building,  Philadelphia 
^  A  co-operative  movement  established  for 
the  disemmination  of  information  and 
publicity  pertaining  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  dairy  products  and  their 
{iood  value  in  nutrition. 

Affiliated  with  the  National  Dairy 
Council 


Officers 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,'  President 

H.  D.  Allebach.  Vice  President 

R,  W.  Balderston.  Executive  Secretary 

R.  J.  Harbison,  Jr..  Treasurer 

Departmental  Branches 
C.    I.    Cohee,    Director    Quality    Control 

Department 
Lydia  M.  Broecker,  Nutrition  Department 
Del  Rose  Macan,  Dramatic  E>epartment 
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Cow  Testing  Association  Ribbon  Awards 

A  list  of  Cow  Testing  Association  members,  in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  territory,  who  have  during  1928,  exceeded  the  goal  of  an  average  of 
300  pounds  of  butter  fat  during  the  year.  The  groups  are  listed  by  counties  and 
associations. 

Adams  County  Adams  Association 

•  Name  Address 

R.   M.  Spangler    Gettysburg,   No.   7    

Elmer   A.    Hubb    East    Berlin    

Millard    Basehoar    I Jttl^stown    

Hiram    H.    Miller    Fairfield    

Edgar  H.  Leer  Vork  Springs    

T.    N.    Cashman    York  Springs    

Harry  E.  Brown   Fairfield    

Bp.dforfl   C'.unty  RedforH    Association 

Allen   R.  Eshelman    Everett    

E.  S.  Ferry   New  Enterprise  

Stanley    Koontz    Bedford,   No.  4    

George   Greenwalt    Hopewell    

George    Morgart    llainsburg    

Harry    Clark    Ureezewood    

McKinley  Way    Everett    

Jolm  K  Morris    Everett.  No.  3    

Ernest  Replogle  Loysburg    

Fred  W.  Coxe   liverett    

Samuel  L.  Cessna   liedford,  No.  4  

Jolm  L.  Baughman   Everett    

C.  E.   Koontz   l.utzville    

Bucks  County  Middle  Bucks  Association 

J.  M.  Geddes   Danboro    

E.  J.   Ivins    Feasterville    

U  P.  Satterthwaite    Newton     

^.  N.  Hunsberger   Plumsteadville    

P.   W.   Smith    New  Hope  

Z.  L.  Wilkinson  Rushland    '. . 

J.  H.  Clifife   Ivyland     

L  C.   Benner   Langhorne   

Jos.  Canby   &  Son    Hulmeville  

George  S.  Havens   New  Hope  

E.   B.   Morris    Bristol    

H,  M.  Walton   New   Hope    

J.  S.  Parry    Ilushland    

Chester   County  Chester  Valley  Association 

Mrs.   Mary  N.  Carter   Pocopson    

David  Byerly   Glen  Moore 

C.  Albert  Fox   Pocopson    

Wallace  C.  Pearson    Downingtown    

C.  E   Mather   West  Chester   

James    Latta    Parkesburg    

David  Stoltzf us   Elverson    

Wm.   M.  Lloyd    Downingtowjn    

Fairlamb    Beale    Coatesville    

Richard  L.  Fox  Downingtown   

Edw.  Hoopes    West    Chester    

Jonathan  P.  Styer Glen  Moore  

Hayes   C.  Taylor   Embreeville    

Albert  W.  Hoopes   West  Chester   

N.  K.  Beach  and  Chas.  Ash .  Parkesburg    

Harry  Dague    Whitf ord    

Chester  County  Coventry  Asociation 

.  Pennhurst    

.  Phoenixville    

.  Pottstown,  R2   

.Pottstown,  R2   

.  Phoenixville,  R4    

.  Pottstown,   RD    

.  Valley  Forge   


State  Institution    

Porter    Farms    

Arthur   High    

H.  L.  Stoltzfus   

Wm.    High    

Harry  J.  Bickel  

F.  H.  Harjes,  Jr 

Furman  H.  Gyger   Kimberton    

Henry  Supiot  &  Sons  Phoenixville    

N.  A.  Matthews   I'ottstown,  R2   

Chester  County  Oxford  Association 

Norman    Thompson    Oxford    

Harold  &  L.  O.  Hansen  . . .  Oxford    

J.    S.    Reisler    Calvert,    Md 

James  Hastings   Kirkwood    

Chester  County  West  Chester  Association 

Wm.  I.  Reeves West  Chester  RD  

R.  E.  Sharpless   London  Grove   

M.  L.  Jones   Westtown    

Garrett-Wmson  Lodge    Newtown   Square    

Wm.  B.  Rhoads  Oakbourne    


Milk 

12050 

10473 

106()1 

9958 

9996 

9843 

9459 

7546 
7646 
7438 
7524 
7990 
6914 
7749 
6955 
8506 
7499 
9859 
6179 
6482 

6749 

10681 

11490 

11400 

7598 

10015 

7363 

9063 

9053 

6189 

6106 

6928 

6613 

8064 
7742 
6807 
6825 
8079 
7492 
6870 
6108 
6528 
6682 
6736 
8080 
6100 
6309 
6314 
6464 

11567 
7480 
10381 
10191 
9982 
9284 
6663 
8404 
8722 
7725 

8804 

10644 

7685 

6245 

7230 
6810 
9445 

8683 
8870 


Cumberland  County 


Cumberland  No.  I  Association 


L  V.  Otto   Carlisle,  R6  12600 

Paul   Gibble    Mechanicsburg,  R2  11953 

E.  R.  Shughart   Carlisle,    R9    11760 

J.   H.   Lear   Carlisle,    R5    10728 

E.  C.  Ludt    Carlisle,    R6    11384 

H.  K.  McCulloiigh    Newville,   Rl    7838 

A.  E.   Rider    Mechanicsburg,  R5   9753 

J.  W.  Raudabaugh    Carlisle,    R7    10326 

H.   B.    McCormick    Harrisburg    7018 

A.  N.  Lehman  Carlisle,  R2  9403 

Geo.  E.  Wilson    Mechanisburg,   R2    8882 

J.   N.   Kruger   Carlisle    7848 

William  S.  Ker   Carlisle,    R9    9672 

J.  B.  Sellers    Carlisle    8665 

Albert   Kost    Carlisle,    R7    9147 

Paul    I>ehman     Carlisle,  R2   7723 

Miss  Anne  McCormick   Harrisburg    6749 

S.  W.  Zeigler  Mechanicsburg,    lU    8631 

Cumberland  County  Cumberland  No,  2  Association 

Harry   Shultz    Carlisle,    R6    10267 

A.   G.   Wingert    Mechanicsburg,  R5  10864 

Hugh  McMeen   Carlisle,    R6    9569 

William   G.   Minnich    Carlisle,    R6    9864 

Loy  F.   Hare    Boiling  Springs,  Rl   10708 

W.  A.  Woods  &  Son Carlisle,    R8    9542 

Harold    Evans    Carlisle,    R8    8818 

J.  Paul  Wrightstone    Camp  Hill,  Rl  9868 

Geo.   Raudabaugh    Carlisle,  R4  8665 

John  W.  Myers   Shlppensburg,  Rl    9264 


Butterfat 
387.1 
349.5 
347.8 
322.8 
322.3 
322.0 
812.4 

432.2 
428.9 
416.9 
410.5 
410.2 
401.1 
397.5 
384.0 
383.3 
382.6 
378.1 
372.0 
365.9 

390.8 
382.0 
379.7 
376.9 
359.9 
843.4 
321.7 
316.0 
311.1 
308.3 
307.9 
306.0 
800.7 

896.1 
376.8 
369.1 
366.6 
862.6 
841.5 
823.6 
318.1 
817.4 
315.6 
810.2 
809.5 
307.9 
802.0 
801.9 
300.0 

404.6 
874.6 
861.4 
347.6 
836.0 
328.6 
321.8 
806.3 
306.6 
300.9 

385.3 
374.8 
852.9 
814.5 

346.4 
344.0 
314.1 
813.8 
304.4 

436.6 
423.1 

406.3 
892.1 
883.4 
361.6 
340.0 
337.9 
833.0 
331.2 
328.8 
328.6 
826.0 
318.5 
309.6 
306.4 
803.3 
303.1 

860.6 
356.4 
353.6 
347.3 
841.4 
324.7 
310.1 
808.4 
806.6 
800.9 


Franklin  County  Southern  Franklin  Association 

J.  A.   Gsell    Chambersburg    

John  Martin  &  Son Smithsburg    .■. 

G.   D.   Baumgardner    Waynesboro    

J.  Myers  &  Son Waynesboro    

C.  Barnhart    Chambersburg    

D.  E.   llinehart    Smithsburg    

Cyrus    Stauffer    Smithsburg    

Herman   Oiler    Waynesboro    

Franklin  County  Western  Franklin  Association 

John    Aughinbaugh    Mercersburg    

Howard  S.    Myers    Mercersburg    

J.  W.  Hoffeditz   Mercersburg    

C.  T.  Howbaker   CJreencastle    

Huntingdon   County  Huntingdon  Association 


.-v.  o.   j:jiiciiucr^ci-    ub    ouii . .  .  vv  arriora    luam    

F.  W.  Eyer  &  Son Tyrone,    R6    

Harry  R.  Oaks   McAlevy's    Fort    

H.  L.   Grazier    Warriors   Mark    

Guy    M.    Neflf    Alexandria    

Taylor  Brothers    Warriors   Mark    

John  T.  Martin   Alexandria    

Norman  E.  Black  Alexandria    

Walter  Henderson Petersburg    , 

J.  Harry  Stewart   Petersburjj    

J.  B.  &  H.  B.  Tussey McAlevy's    Fort    

A.  L.  Guyer   &   Bro Tyrone,    Rl    

Geo.   Rumbarger    &    Son . . .  Wariors   Mark    

Juniata  County  Juniata  Asociation 

E.  J.  Cunningham  &  Son . .  Mifflintown    

J.  W.  Seiber  Mc Alisterville    

Theorous    Kauffman    Mifflintown    

J.  I.  Clarke  Port  Royal    

C.  I.  Degen  &  Son Mifflintown    

Geo.    W.   Colyer    Mifflintown    

T.   R.   Auker   Mifflintown    

C.  D.  Stouffer   Port  Royal   

C.  A.  Musser  Oakland  Mills    

H.  I.  Gray  &  Son  Honey    Grove    

Lloyd    Heckman    Miffllintown    

W.  K  McMeen   Port  Royal   

Karl   A.  Fettig    Mifflintown    

Carl  L.  Smith   Mc  Alisterville    

E.  G.  Ferguson  &  Son Millerstown    

Lancaster  County  Garden  Spot  Association 

Ira  M.  Eby  Gordonville    

Mast  Stoltzfus   Morgantown    

Elmer   Stoltzfus    EUverson 

George  G.  Sauder   East   Earl    

M.   V.  Brubaker   New  lioUand    

Mifflin  County  Mifflin  Association 

Rufus  H.  King   Belleville    

S.  M.  Yoder  AUensville    

A.  C.  Yoder  AUensville    

Rudy  J.  Yoder Belleville    

J.  B.  Byler    BeUeville    


U.  K.  Peachey 
Elmer  Yoder  . . . . 
H.  H.  Bradford  .. 
Jacob  T.  Yoder  . 
David  E.  Peachey 
B.  R.  Byler  .. 
S.  C.  MitcheU 
McClue  Snyder 
R.  F.  Brown  . 
Pius  Kanagy  . 
Fern  Aurand  . 
W.  J.  Brown  . 
Harvey  P.  Yoder 
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Belleville 
. . .  AUensville    . 

. .  Lewistown 

. .  BeUeville    . , 

. .  BeUeville    . , 

. .  AUensviUe    , 

. .  Lewistown 
, . .  lewistown 

..MUI   Creek 
, . .  BeUeviUe    . , 

. .  Lewistown 
...MiU   Creek 
, . .  Belleville  . . 
John   O.  Writ    Mc Veytown 

Montgomery  County  Montgomery  No.  I  Association 

(Vm.  H.  Landis  Cast  GreenviUe  

L^vi  Schultz  Est Palm 

I^ompton  Farm    Chestnut  HiU  

Jrsius  College   CoUegeviUe    

Dwen  S.  Gerhard  Palm    

W.  C.  F.  Randolph Royersford,   RD    

H.  D.  AUebach  &  Son  Trappe    

Z.  Wm.  Haywood   Ambler  

Camp  Discharge  Farm   Conshohocken   

0.  M.  Woodward  &  Sons.  .Pennsburg,    Rl    

U.  K.  Rothenberger Worcester    

Willow  Creek  Farm    Penllyn   

J.  L.  Wood   &  Sons   Red   HiU    

Warren  G.  Schultz East  Greenville    

Charles  E.  Longacre   Royersford,  Rl    

Mrs.  Howard  Bieler 5ast  GreenviUe   

York  County  Northern  York  Assn. 

Norman  E.  Rishel    York,  No.  8   

J.  Raymond  Arnold HeUam    

C.  J.   King    Mt.    Wolf    

J.   A.   Poorbaugh    York,  No.  8   

J.   J.    Hamme    Abbotstown    

C.  Allen  May Dover 

Walter  W.  Little   Hanover 

H.  M.  &  M.  B.  Emig Hellam    

Frank  L.  KraU   East  BerUn   

T.   G.   Cooke    DiUsburg    

W  F.  Dummer Mt.  Wolf  

Elmer   Eichelberger    Lewisberry    

York  County  Southern  York  Association 

J.  R.  Showalter Woodbine    

J.  S.  Murphy  Woodbine    

W.  S.  Grimm  Red   Lion    

G.  W.  Wambaugh    Delta    

N.  S.  Sellers   Lineboro 

Dale  D.  Kilgore  Woodbine    

E.  C.   Wiley   Delta   

D.  R.  Posey   Woodbine    

C.  E.  Fridlnger   Lineboro,   Md 

M  E.   Webb   Fawn  Grove  

Clyde  Snodgrass    High  Rock    
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9379 
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9266 

809.8 

8680 
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11467 
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11289 
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9874 

846.6 

9455 

817.7 

9666 

804.2 

12336 

417.2 

11352 

407.7 

9058 

874.8 

10744 

878.7 

9987 

876.2 

11010 

862.0 

9870 

868.8 

10477 

862.7 

9509 

860.6 

10620 

842.7 

9526 

888.3 

9104 

884.8 

10566 

88L8 

9061 
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9149 
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8648 
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8257 
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Penna.  Farm 

Products  Show 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  tlie  poultry 
and  pigeon  exhibit  were  shown. 

Many  of  the  exhibits  were  of  an  out- 
standing character  and  obtained  the  close 
attention  of  the   many  visitors. 
Show  Formally  Opened 

On  Tuesday  evening,  January  22nd, 
the  Farm  Products  Show  was  formally 
oi)ened  with  a  Joint  Meeting"  of  all 
as  ociations,  which  was  held  in  the 
Chestnut  Street  Auditorium.  Upwards 
of  2000  people  attending  the  meeting. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  C.  G.  Jor- 
dan, acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  He 
formally    introduced    the    various    mem- 

Crs  of  the  State  Farm  Products  Show 
ommission,  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Frank  P.  Willits  and  a  group  of 
County  Agents  and  Home  Economics 
workers.  H.  J.  Walker  and  Son,  Ken- 
nett  Square,  Pa.,  the  potato  king  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  North  Schellen- 
berger,  McAlisterville,  the  Queen  of  the 
efrg  producers,  and  L.  A.  Zimmerman 
of  Lehigh  County,  the  outstanding  dairy- 
man of  the  State  for  the  past  year. 
During  the  session  vocal  music  was  rend- 
ered by  the  group  of  County  Agents, 
under  the  direction  of  County  Agent 
McWilliams. 

Secretary  Jordan  in  opening  the  meet- 
ing referred  to  the  wonderful  agricultural 
development  of  the  State  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Steady  growth  and 
progress  is  to  be  noted.  This  he  likened 
to  certain  fundamental  facts,  and  these 
have  resulted  from  the  application  of 
science.  "The  application  of  science," 
he  said,  "has  helped  to  work  out  our 
problems.  There  have  been  many 
scientific  developments  in  farm  equip- 
ment, in  the  development  of  seeds,  in 
feeding  farm  animals.  Facts  have  also 
been  developed  in  our  human  nutrition, 
the  vitamins  are  among  those — our  soils 
among  other  things  are  given  a  thorough 
study  by  our  experiment  stations.  Ex- 
ercise, sports,  team  work,  one  backing 
up  the  other,  in  production.  Merchan- 
dizing in  every  thing.  We  must  learn 
that  moving  forward,  hand  in  hand 
spells   ultimate   success." 

Farm  Products  Show  Building 
Secretary  Jordan  then  announced  the 
program  for  a  Farm  Products  Show 
Building,  a  plan  which  has  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor  and  one  that  has 
been  included  in  the  present  appropria- 
tion bill   now   before  the  Legislature. 

The  proposed  building  is  to  be 
700  feet  square,  it  will  cover  a  ground 
area  of  11  acres  and  will  have  available 
for  exhibit  purposes  about  400,000  square 
feet.  The  building  will  cost  to  erect 
about  $1,340,000  which  has  been  set 
ai(f[''e  'or  this  purpose,  together  with 
a  further  appropriation  of  $56,000  for 
maintainance  purposes  during  the  next 
bi-ennium. 

Addresses  followed  by  M.  S.  McDow- 
ell, Extension  Department,  Pennsylvania 
Stete  College;  E.  S.  Bayard,  Editor, 
"Pennsylvania  Farmer";  L.  H.  Dennis, 
Director,  Vocational  Schools,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  E.  B. 
Dorsett,  Master,  Penna.  State  Grange. 
Group  Meetings 
More  and  more  interest  continues  to 
be  shown  in  the  various  agricultural 
group  meetings  that  are  being  held  dur- 
ing Farm  Products  Show  week.  In 
many  cases  record  attendances  were  re- 
ported. Aggregate  attendences  of  up- 
wards of  1000  farmers  at  some  of  these 
meetings    are    not    uncommon.    At    the 


DON'T 


Build  "Remodel         /A 

Vfentilate  or  Equip    /iSlllR' llfii\ 
AHog  House,  Dairy  Barn     |  "     "^  '  ^  ^'  '^^  " 
Horse  Barn  or  Poultry 
House  Until  You  Get 


Labor  Saving 
Dairy  Barn* 


Tim*  Saving,  Money  Making 
Hog  and  Poultry 
Houf* 


Our  many  years'  experience  in 
planning  and  designing  farm 
buildings  enables  us  to  save  you 
money  on  materials  and  con- 
struction— show  you  how  every 
door,  window  and  general 
arrangement  should  be  to  make 
buildings  convenient. 

This  book  also  tells  you  all  about  *^^r^' 

Jamesway  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking 
Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  bam.  Troughs, 
Waterers,  etc.,  for  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  In- 
cubators, Brooders  for  the  poultry  house — a  com- 
plete line  of  every  kind  of  lalx>r-saving,  money- 
making  equipment  for  any  farm  building.  Jamesway 
Equipment  is  better  and  costs  less  in  the  long  run. 
Mail  coupon  today.  Tell  us  just  what  you  are  in- 
terested in — whether  building,  remodeling,  venti- 
lating or  equipping  cow  bam,  horse  barn,  hog  or 
poultry  house,  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  that 
tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 
a^  If  Tott  Raise  Poultry  Ask  For  Our  Poultry  Eqnipmont  Book 

Shows  our  full  line  of  Feeders,  Waterers, 
Steel  Nests,  Coal  Brooders,  Baby  Chick 
^^  Supplies,  etc. 


COSTS 
LESS 


a^d  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
bam,  hog  or  poultry  house,  or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
labor  and  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means,  fill 
out  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and  let  us  send  you  free  our  valuable 
Jamesway  book. 

This  book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  money  and  have  your  build- 
ings planned  and  equipped  so  that  they  are  most  convenient  and 
practical.    If  you  will  avail  yourself  of  Jamesway 
service,  you'll  have  the  same  gratifying  experience  as 
H.  L.  Hartly,  Manager  of  Island  Farms,  Duluth, 
Minn.  Here's  what  he  writes: 

"We  very  much  appreciate  the 
splendid  architectural  service 
you  have  rendered  us.  The  abil- 
ity you  showed  to  adapt  plans 
to  meet  results  desired  were  a 
revelation  to  me.  Your  suggeS' 
tions  saved  me  considerable  in 
material  and  time.'* 


■Illllll 

■  Mall  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  Yon 

■  James  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  894 

■  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
S  Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.    I  am  in- 
S  terested  in 
m  D  Building    D  Remodeling    D  Equipping    D  Ventilating 

■  D  Cow  Barn  D  Horse  Barn 
U  Hog  House         D  Poultry  House 
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.State. 


meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's 
Association  there  was  an  average  at- 
tendance of  close  to  400. 

At  these  meetings  outstanding  pro- 
grams were  presented  and  farmers 
learned  much  valuable  information  re- 
garding the  various   subjects. 

Among  the  various  organizations 
holding  meetings  during  the  week  were 
the  following: 

Joint  meeting  of  all  ass^iations,  meet- 
ing of  Young  Farmers,  Penna.  Livestock 
Breeders'  Assn.,  Penna.  Berkshire  Breed- 
ers' Assn.,  Penna.  Chester  White  Breed- 
ers' Assn.,Penna.  Duroc  Jersey  Breeders' 
Assn.,  Penna.  Poland  China  Breeders' 
Assn.,  Penna.  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool 
Growers'  Assn.,  Penna.  Dairymen's 
Assn.,  Penna.  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Assn., 
Penna.  Guernsey  Breeders'  Assn.,  Penna. 
Federation  of  Holstein-Friesian  Clubs, 
Penna.  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Penna.  Assn. 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  Penna. 
State  Beekeepers'  Assn.,  Entomological 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Former  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  State  Horticul- 
tural Association  of  Penna.,  Penna.  Veg- 
etable Growers'  Association,  Penna.  Joint 
Committee  on  Rural  Electrification,  Vo- 
cational Program,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Ex- 
hibits, Penna.  State  Pigeon  Association, 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


SAVE 
LABOR 

Increase  Crops 


Combined  Roller-Harrow 


TWO  IMPLEMENTS  IN  ONE 
two  operations  at  one  time,  and  performed  by  one 
man  with  a  single  team.  The  harrow  levels  the 
ground,  brings  the  clods  to  the  surface  whUe  the 
roller  crushes  the  clods  and  packs  the  soiL  A  toe 
implement  with  which  to  prepare  the  seed  bed  for 
mny  crop.  Built  in  sizes  of  two,  three,  or  more 
sections — for  horse  or  tractor  use. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  825.    A«k  about  our  Sled  Runner 
Harrow,  Wood  Frame  Sprinff  Tooth  Harrow,  Grain  Drill* 

STEEL  THRESHERS— BALING  PRESSES 

"NON-WRAP"  SPREADER  ST ^U;ui"S! 

tribudoB  to  the  Farm  Machinery  field  during  1928.    Adt  f or  Bll 
Bolletia  or  •••  a  Farquhar  Dealer. 


"X 


Baimm 


BoUmv 

CMv 

Dairy  BvOmn 
tawBin* 


FARQUHAR 

Box  861    ^    YORK,  PA. 


Grmlii  DrOb 
Cora  PUatM* 

Harrow* 

Hamnr-RoDars 

Shorwi  Plow* 

Culthratora 

Waockn 

Cera   SkaDara 

Potato  Diffgara 
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IJirtli  Registration  in  Penna. 

The  following  reasons  for  birth  reg- 
istration are  important  for  every  parent 
or  guardian   to    know: 

To   conii)ly   with   the   law. 

To  prove  age,  parentage,  nationality,  and 

therefore   eitizenshlp. 
To   prove   inheritance   rights. 
To  prove  the  right  to  attend  school. 
To   prove   the    right    to    work. 
To  prove  the  right  to  vote. 
To  prove  the  right  to  marry 
To  ])rove  the  right  to  hold  office. 
To  prove  the  right   to  military  service. 
To  prove  the  right  to  enter  professions. 
To  prove  the  right  to  enter  civil  service. 
To  prove  the  right  to  join  the  army  or 

navy. 
To  prove  the  right   to  establish   ability 

to    make   contracts. 
To  prove  the  right  to  travel  abroad. 


Who  Handles  the  Cash? 

At  this  time  of  the  year  when  dis- 
cussions of  household  budgets  are  upper- 
most, the  question  arises  as  to  wiiether 
husband  or  wife  should  handle  the  ac- 
counts. Some  say  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  man  of  tie  house;  otliers  main- 
tain it  is  the  ])rivilege  of  the  woman. 
The  general  impression  is  that  the  wife 
does  most  of  the  household  si>ending, 
since  the  cost  of  food,  housing,  and 
clothes  constitute  the  largest  share  of 
the  family  outlay.  Hence  it  is  some- 
times held  that  the  woman  should  keep 
the  accounts  and  pay  the  bills.  The  real 
answer  is  that  the  account-keeping  and 
the  bill-paying  should  be  done  by  the 
mend)er  of  tlie  household  who  is  best 
(]uali(ied  to  do  it.  In  a  good  many  homes 
the  woman  is  tiie  one  who  not  only  has 
the  greater  famliarity  witli  iiandling  tlie 
funds,  but  also  has  the  better  head  for 
finances.  An  ideal  plan,  which  works 
in  only  a  few  households,  however,  is 
to  pay  everything  by  check  and  to  have 
each  check  signed  jointly.  Then  eacli 
one  knows,  and  is  interested  in,  how  the 
family  finances  are  faring. 


Clean  Silver  Easily 

No  modern  housekeeper  in  tliis  en- 
lightened day  is  willing  to  spend  un- 
necessary time  over  any  household  task. 
Cleaning  the  family  silver  is  one  of  those 
jobs  which  may  be  done  easily  and 
quickly  or  may  be  labored  over  for 
hours,  according  to  the  method  chosen. 
Chemistry  has  shown  that  silver  may  be 
cleaned  quickly  and  effectively  by  the 
electrolytic  method  —  using  materials 
which  will  cause  the  tarnish  to  react 
and  disappear.  An  aluminum  pie  plate 
or  cover  should  be  placed  in  a  large 
dishpan  of  tin  or  enamel  ware  and  the 
pan  should  be  nearly  fdled  with  water. 
Add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  of 
baking  or  washing  soda  for  each  quart  of 
water.  Lay  as  much  silver  in  the  pan 
as  can  be  immersed  in  the  water  and 
let  the  water  boil  for  five  minutes.  Re- 
move the  silver  to  a  pan  of  hot  soapy 
water,  wash  thoroughly,  rinse  and  dry. 
Large  pieces  such  as  coffee  pots  and 
vases  may  be  cleaned  in  sections  if  it 
is  not  possible  to  entirely  immerse  them. 


The  Baby's  Room 

The  baby  is  entitled  to  a  room  where 
sunshine  and  fresh  air  pour  in.  He 
should  have  a  bed  to  himself,  a  box,  or 
a  basket  with  a  piece  of  folded  blanket 
or  felting  for  mattress,  and  this  cov- 
ered by  water-proof  material — ^rubber 
or  oil  cloth.  Metal  cribs,  can  be  sat- 
isfactorily used  until  outgrown.  A  side 
that  slides  up  and  down  can  be  used 
with  the  side  down  until  baby  is  old 
enough  to  roll.  When  down  it  should 
i-ome  up  above  the  mattress  five  or  six 
inches  to  keep  baby  from  rolling  out  of 
bed.  

Baby's  Habits 

A  baby  has  no  habits  at  birth.  But 
he  quickly  becomes  a  bundle  of  good  or 
bad  ones.  He  is  not  to  be  either  praised 
or  blamed  for  the  kind  of  habits  he 
first  forms.  You  are  responsible  for 
them.  Settle  it  early,  whether  he  shall 
rule  the  home  unwisely,  or  you  shall  rule 
it  wisely. 


Saintship 

Never   talk   to   me    of   martyrs   and   of 
heroines  of  old, 
Joan  of  Arc  and  Clara  Barton  and  the 
rest — 
Did  you  ever  do  a  baking  with  the  oven 
growing  cold. 
While  the  kitchen  stove  was  smoking 
like  possessed? 

Finer  far  than  any  hero  of  a  battle,  fire, 

or  flood, 

Is   the   woman   who  can  take  it  as  a 

joke. 

And  still  remain  the  mistress  of  a  philo- 
sophic mood, 

With  her  eyes  and  nose  and  kitchen 

full   of  smoke! 

When  the  wood  is  green  and  sizzling  and 
the  wind  is  in  the  east, 
And   the  dinner  is   already  over-late, 
Slie  who  keeps  serene  and  smiling,  and 
does  justice  to  the  feast. 
She  is  qualified  to  conquer  any  fate! 
— Rose  Goodale  Dayton. 


Council  Holds 


\ 


"AT  THE  WORLD'S  DAIRY  BANQUET" 

U.  S.  Department  of  Aniculture  Display  used  by  the  Dairy  Council  at  the 

Penna.  Farm  Products  Show 


Milk  and  its  products  have  been  food 
for  human  kind  since  the  beginning  of 
iiuman  life  on  the  earth.  Probably  due 
to  the  climatic  difference  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  dairying  has  become 
an  industry  more  prominent  in  some 
sections  than  in  others.  The  amount 
of  dairy  products  used  by  peoples  of 
different  countries  varies  with  the 
country  and  with  the  particular  pro- 
duct in  question.  This  engraving  above 
shows  the  extent  to  which  the  various, 
so-called,  dairy  countries  consume  var- 
ious products. 

Apparently  Uncle  Sam's  appetite  lags 
behind.  The  little  country  of  Denmark 
leads  in  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk. 
Each  individual  in  that  country  is  sup- 
posed to  consume  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
milk  a  day. 

Our  neighbor  on  the  north,  Canada, 
leads  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
butter.  1.12  ounces  of  butter  is  the 
daily  per  capita  consumption  in  Canada. 

We  would  naturally  expect  that 
Switzerland  would  be  the  leader  in  the 
consumption  of  cheese,  and  this  is  true. 


The  per  capita  consumption  of  cheese  is 
apjiroxiinately  one  ounce  a  day  for  every 
man.  woman  and  ciuld  in  that  remark- 
able country. 

The   countries   shown   at   the   World's 
Dairy      Banquet      are      the      following: 
Switzerland,       Netherlands,       Denmark, 
Great    Britain,    Germany,    France,    Swe- 
den, Canada,  and  the  United  States.     On 
the    table    before    the    representative    of 
each   country   you   will   see   the   average 
per    capita    consumption    of    milk   con- 
sumed  by  each   of  these  nations. 
What  Becomes  of  Our  Milk? 
The   following  figures   are  almost   too 
large    for    us    to    understand,    but   they 
show    how    some    of    the    milk    in    the 
United  States  is  used. 
15,000,000,000   pounds    used    in    tea   and 

coffee. 
600,000,000  pounds   used   in  public   eat- 
ing  houses. 
427.000,000   quarts   used   to   feed    babies. 
171,000,000  pounds  used  in  making  milk 

chocolate. 
3,600,000,000  pounds  wasted. 
3,900,000,000  pounds  fed  to  calves. 


Cooking    Institute  I 

of  the  onen  air  classes  nf  I 


} 


The  matrons 
the  Philadelphia  public  schools  and  the 
supervising  nurses,  together  with  their 
director.  Dr.  Dorothy  M.  Child,  gath- 
ered in  the  offices  of  the  Dairy  Council 
for  a  one-day  Institute  in  Cooking  for 
Children,  on   February   first. 

In  the  open  air  classes  three  meals 
day  are  served  to  the  pupils.  When  th 
children  arrive  at  school  they  are  given 
a  "half- breakfast"  of  fruit  and  cereal. 
At  noon  tliey  have  a  hot  nourishing  meal, 
followed  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
by  a  lunch  of  milk  and  crackers. 

From  city  funds,  there  is  an  allow- 
ance for  each  child's  food  of  a  quart  of 
milk  and  eleven  cents  a  day.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  Council's  Institute  to 
cooperate  with  these  matrons  and  nurses 
in  studying  ways  and  means  of  securing 
the  best  results  for  the  children's  phys- 
ical welfare  from  these  limited  funds. 
Many  of  the  points  brought  out  in  tlie 
demonstrations  by  the  Council's  Nu- 
trition Department  are  of  value  to  every 
mother  who  must  think  in  terms  of 
cliild   feeding. 

Actual  demonstrations  were  made  in 
using  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
simple  desserts.  Special  emphasis  was 
given  to  the  subject  of  cereals.  Almost 
everyone  has  encountered  diflSculty  in 
the  matter  of  children's  breakfasts.  If 
a  light  supper  has  preceded  the  night's 
sleep  there  will  likely  be  a  healthy  ap- 
petite for  the  morning  fruit,  cereal,  and 
glass   of  milk. 

The  Use  of  Cereals 

Someone  has  said  that  the  Civil  War 
in  the  United  States  has  never  been 
ended — that  it  is  fought  every  morning 
by  children  over  their  cereal!  A  secret 
in  avoiding  this  daily  battle  was  shown 
to  lie  in  serving  properly  cooked  cereal 
and  in  varying  both  the  kind  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  served. 

Oatmeal  and  whole  grain  cereals  are 
economical  and  very  nutritious.  The 
occasional  addition  of  raisins  or  mashed 
prunes  is  excellent.  For  an  element  of 
surprise,  place  a  small  spoonful  of  bright 
jelly  on  the  top  of  the  cereal,  or  in  the 
saucer  before  filling  it.  The  use  of  little 
or  i)referably  no  sugar  on  the  cereal  is 
advocated   by   most  child   specialists. 

A  crisp  toast  made  from  thin  slices  of 
wheat,  graham  or  white  bread  giv-  ^.he 
young  teeth  needed  exercise.  i^ot 
breads  are  to  be  entirely  avoided.  As 
for  eggs,  these  may  best  come  later  in 
the   day. 

As  for  green  vegetables  at  dinner- 
time, here  again  variety  is  an  important 
factor.  The  Nutrition  Department 
demonstrated  cream  of  spinach  soup, 
and  suggested  that  other  vegetables  such 
as  tomatoes  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
Scalloped  cabbage  with  cheese  furnished 
another  opportunity  for  the  use  of  milk. 

Small  amounts  of  vegetables  from  the 
preceding  day  may  be  added  to  mashed 
potato  as  an  attractive  "Left  Over 
Dish."  Instead  of  mixing  the  combin- 
ation, it  was  suggested  that  occasionally 
it  be  composed  of  layers  of  the  vege- 
tables being  used. 
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Keystone  Club  Members 
Set  New  Marks  in  Work 

Pennsylvania  4-H  club  work  enjoyed 
increased  interest  and  membership  in 
1928,  J.  F.  Keim,  assistant  state  club 
leader  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
declares. 

There  were  4476  boys  and  girls  en- 
rolled, a  gain  of  437  over  1927.  Club 
work  was  part  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension program  in  61  counties  with  an 
~»      ^t     I'i      »T>oml-»«»rc      r»«»r     ronntv. 

Seventy-six  of  those  enrolled  completed 
their  work,  Keim  says.  Many  note- 
worthy    accomplishments     marked     the 

year. 

Seventeen  boys  grew  over  400  bushels 
of  potatoes  on  measured  acres  and  thus 
became  eligible  for  the  Keystone  400 
Bushel   Club. 

In  Lackawanna  county  seven  boys 
joined  the  Carbondale  Capon  Club. 
They  started  with  20  birds  each,  fin- 
ished the  season  with  a  loss  of  only  five 
birds  and  cleared  $25  each  after  pay- 
ing the  loans   to  their  sponsors. 

A  sweet  corn  club  in  York  county  had 
17  members,  each  of  whom  grew  an  acre 
of  corn.  They  averaged  four  tons  of 
corn  per  acre  and  divided  a  prize  fund 
of  $200  at  the  round-up. 

Grant  Reber,  a  celery  club  member  in 
Berks  county,  netted  over  $300  on  one- 
half  acre  of  celery  he  grew  in  garden 
club  work. 

Thirty-two  celery  club  members  in 
Schuylkill  and  Carbon  counties  grew  500 
stalks  of  celery  apiece  and  averaged  a 
profit   of   $25. 

Alonzo  Frederick,  of  Westmoreland 
county,  is  the  junior  strawberry  king. 
He  paid  himself  for  labor  and  all  other 
expenses  and  still  had  $79.89  from  902 
quarts  of  berries  grown  on  one-twentieth 
of  an  acre. 

George  Cole,  a  14-year-old  dairy  and 
strawberry  club  member  of  Westmore- 
land county,  was  selected  as  the  best 
4-H  club  worker  in  the  17  counties  trav- 
ersed by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
way. From  tlie  railroad  he  received  a 
scholarship  for  $100  to  be  used  in  school 
or  for  educational  trips. 


Woman  Poultry  Queen 

Mrs.  North  Shellenberger,  of  McAlis- 
terville,  was  named  the  poultry  Queen. 
Her  flock  of  chickens  had  the  highest 
percentage  of  birds  laying  more  than 
200  eggs  in  365  days.  The  highest  bird 
in  her  126  entries  laid  282  eggs  during 
the  inspection  period  and  43  per  cent  of 
her  flock  laid   more  than  200  eggs. 


(re.. 


Liver 

The  iron  and  vitamin  content  of  liver 
make  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  diet 
for  both  adults  and  children. 

Lhrer  Creole 
\  lb.  liver  3  tbsp.  cornstarch 

2   tbsp.  drippings        I  c.  cold  water 
1  c  chopped  onions   Season  and  taste 
IJ  c.  stewed  tomatoes 

Cut  liver  in  thin  slices.  Remove  skin 
and  veins  and  wipe  with  a  damp  cloth. 
Roll  in  flour  and  fry  in  hot  fat  until 
golden  brown.  Add  onion,  tomatoes, 
cornstarch,  dissolved  in  cold  water,  cover 
and  cook  slowly  for  10  minutes,  then 
add  seasoning  to  taste,  cover  and  cook 
slowly  10  minutes  longer. 


KXTRA 

IN  TEN  MONTHS 


Long  time  production  records  on 
57,462  average  herd  cows  show 
Cow  Chow  made  7  cents  extra 
profit  per  cow  per  day.  In  a  herd  of 
20,  through  an  ordinary  lactation  pe- 
riod, this  is  an  extra  net  profit  of  $420! 

The  figures  tell  the  story  in  no  un- 
certain manner.  Here  they  are  in 
detail: 

cow  CHOW   OTHER  FEEDS 

Milk  per  COW  per  day  25.891bs.  22.751bs. 
Value  @  3p  per  lb.     .  %  .77         $  .68 
Cost  per  cwt.  of  feed  $2.68         $2.37 
Profit  over  feed  cost 
per  cow  per  day     .  $  .52         $  .45 

Extra  profit  with  Cow 
Chow $  .07 


These  records  are  still  coming 
from  hundreds  of  milk  producers, 
all  over  the  country.  They  are 
telling  Purina  field  men  their  costs, 
no  matter  what  feed  they  may  be 
using.  Adding  these  up  and 
averaging  them,  we  have  the  most 
astonishing  and  most  valuable 
feeding  information  ever  placed 
before  American  dairymen. 

Cow  Chow  comes  out  ahead  in  this 
impartial  survey.  You  will  come 
out  ahead  if  you  feed  Cow  Chow 
for  a  year. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stld  at  tin  stores  with  tht  checkerboard  sign  in  the  United  Slates  and  Canada 


with  PURINA 

CHOW 


^  1 


Put  straw*  in  the  loft  of  your  poultry 
house  and  it  will  keep  your  flock  warmer 
in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer.  Straw 
has  insulating  properties. 


PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,   Local  or  Club   Meetings.     Lectures.  Speakers,  Motion 
Pictures,  Lantern  Slides,  Etc.      Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  program 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Sec'y.  219  North  Broad  Street.  PHILADELPHIA 
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"Our  Husbands  Company's  Laboratory  ana 
buildings  at  Lyndon,  Vt.,  established  in  1899, 
where  O-H  goods  are  made  and  tested  in  the 
O-H  Dairy  Herd." 


ncrease  your  milk  production 

this  Wai^^ 


In  the  formula  for  O-H  COW  TONE  is 

found  a  combination  of  mineral  and  vegetable 
powders  that  is  JUST  RIGHT  FOR  COWS. 
It  supplies  certain  elements  that  cows  need 
ifthey  are  to  do  well  during  the  winter 
months.  Try  the  Cow  Tone  this  winter — 
a  tablespoonful  twice  a  day  mixed  with  the 
grain.  The  gain  in  milk  will  prove  that  profits 
come  only  through  the  correct  physical  con- 
ditions of  your  cows,  and  that  the  O-H  way 
is  the  right  way. 


A  group  of  seven  grade  Jerseys 
bought  into  the  O-H  Dairy 
Herd  for  demonstration  de- 

COW  TONE  for  Milk  Production    average  test  for  the^s^even^ 

COWS' RELIEF  for   Udder   and   ^«  ^.8  last  winter. 

Teat  Troubles 
CALVES'  CORDIAL  for  Scours 


L^ 


OUR  BOND  is  on  every 
package  of  O-H  goods. 
Your  money  back  if  you 
are  not  satisfied. 


^ 


% 


^Oi 


^^ 


O-H  goods  have  been  on  the  market  with  dealers  and  jobbers  for  years.  If  more  con- 

OUR  HUSBANDS  CO.  -  LYNDON,  VT. 


Send 

for  the 

O-H  Cow 

Book 


Plow  with  the  Farmall! 


The  Farmall  pulls  a  two-bottom  plow  as  ably  as  does 
any  other  tractor.  Unlike  other  tractors  plowing  is  but 
the  commencement  of  the  Farmall's  yearly  labors.  As 
the  season  progresses  you  can  shift  from  one  important 
job  to  another  with  amazing  speed.  After  plowing,— 
tillmg,  seedmg,  planting  row  crops  (with  a  four-row 
planter),  cultivating  row  crops  (with  two  or  four-row 
cultivators),  mowing,  raking,  loading  hay,  harvesting 
and  doing  all  of  your  belt  jobs  around  the  farm. 

You  can't  beat  a  Farmall.  It  turns  short,  handles 
easily,  operates  economically  and  requires  very  little 
attention.  ' 

Let  your  nearest  dealer  demonstrate  it  to  you. 

The  International  Harvester  Co. 

of  America 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
for  the  month  of  December,  1928. 

No.  Inspections  Made   ...1737 

Sediment    Tests    8736 

No.  Permanent  Permits 

Issued    190 

No.  Temporary  Permits 

Issued    86 

No.  Meetings  Held   II 

Attendance    086 

Reels  Movies  Shown   01 

Days— Fairs  and  Exhibits     16 
Bacteria     Tests      Made 

(Plants)    17 

No.  Miles  Traveled   17468 

During  the  month  82  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations— 13  dairies  were  reinstated 
before  the  month  was  up. 

To  date  122,708  farm  inspections 
have  been  made 


Philadelphia 


Harrisburg 


Baltimore 


M.  H.  McKnight,  Carlisle,  Cumber- 
land county,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Association 
in  its  annual  convention  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  M.  B.  Doughton  of  Royersford  wag 
elected  vice-president  and  H.  M.  Funk 
of  State  College  was  elected  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The  poultry  men  approved  an  approp- 
riation of  money  by  the  State  Associa- 
tion to  the  National  Poultry  Council  for 
work  in  connection  with  a  higher  tariff 
on  imports  of  dried  and  frozen  eggs  from 
foreign  countries. 
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Agricultural  Council  of  Farm 
Organizations  of  Penna. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Council  of  Farm  Organizations,  an 
association  of  practically  all  of  tlie  farm 
organizations  of  the  State,  was  held  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  January  22nd.  M. 
T.   Pliillips,   Pomcroy,    Pa.,   presided. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
and  the  transaction  of  routine  business 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  various  j)r<)- 
srramR    nt    Hi*»    troof    i.-r.^     , — <  -  i     i 

Miles  Horst,  secretary. 

Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  made  an  adthess  in  which 
he  presented  the  proposed  agricultural 
program  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
during  tlie  next  two  years.  He  out-  .^ 
lined  the  needs  of  tlie  department  in  the  J 

way    of    new    buildings    as    well    as    its 
financial  needs. 

Other  problems  sucli  as  Compensation 
Insurance  for  Farmers,  Vocational  Scliool, 
Equitable  Taxation,  Rural  Schools, 
Township  Roads,  etc.,  were  briefly  dis- 
cussed and  referred  to  various  com- 
mittees. 

Secretary  Jordan,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  made  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  work  of  some  of  his  depart- 
ments and  presented  the  Administra- 
tion Program  for  a  new  building  to 
house  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products 
Show. 

Proposed  Building 
A  building  700  feet  square  is  pro- 
posed, to  be  located  within  the  city 
limits  of  Harrisburg,  on  ground  already 
owned  by  the  State.  The  new  building 
would  have  a  floor  space  of  49,000  square 
feet  which  could  be  used  for  exhibition 
purposes  during  the  show.  At  other 
times  of  the  year  the  building  cotdd  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  state  purposes  as 
well  as  for  public  and  private  demon- 
strations. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $1,300,000  and  an  allowance 
of  $5(),000  would  be  made  under  the 
appropriation  for  maintenance  durinjr 
the   next   bi-ennium. 

This  proposition  has  the  full  support 
of  the  Council. 

Rural  Electrification  program  was  re- 
ported on  by  John  M.  MeKee,  secretary 
of  the  Joint  Electrification  Committee. 
He  outlined  the  work  that  has  been  done 
and  predicted  a  far  greater  use  of  elec- 
tricity for  farm  purposes  in  the  near 
future.  During  the  year  2-500  miles  of 
lines  had  been   built. 

Officers  elected  to  serve  for  the  com- 
ing year   were   as   follows: 

President,  H.  D.  Allebach,  president 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice  President,  John  H.  Light,  secre- 
tary,  Pennsylvania   State   Grange,   Har-   f\ 
risburg  Pa.  "^ 

Secretary,  Miles  Horst,  Field  Editor, 
"The  Pennsylvania  Farmer,"  Ilarrisl)urg, 
These  three  oflficers  together  with  F. 
P.  Willits,  Ward,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  and  C. 
J.  Tyson  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society,  were  elected  to  serve  as 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 


Improve  Dairy  Herd 

Dairymen  must  also  be  breeders  of 
dairy  cattle  if  the  herd  is  to  Improve 
with  the  passing  of  the  years.  See  that 
your  calves  are  well  born  with  an  in- 
heritance that  makes  possible  their  de- 
veloping into  better  cows  'than  their 
mothers,  and  then  keep  them  growing 
all  the  time.  This  takes  feed  and  care 
but  gives  big  returns  on  the  investment. 
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Master  Farmers  Awarded  Medals 


(Continued  f 
tending    toward    better    agriculture    and 
dairying.     He   has   qualified   for  the  400 
bushel  clul)  in  every  year  but  one  since 
the  club  was  formed. 

Aniandus    Larson,    Elk    County,    Pa. 
Fifteen   years   ago   he   purchased   an   old 
run    doui)    farm    of  2()   acres,   borrowed 
some  working  capital  and  went  to  work, 
and     has     been     successful.     His     dairy 
barn  is  equii)ped  with  milking  machines, 
steel    stancliions,    drinking    cups,    litter 
carriers,   electric   lights,   etc.     Additional 
acreage  has  l)een  added  to  the  farm.    His 
accredited    Holstein    herd    is    headed    by 
an     association    sire.     His    cow     testing 
association    average    shows    an    average 
production  of  8500  pounds  milk  and  320 
pounds    butterfat. 

S.  G.  Lehman,  Erie  County,  Pa.  Mr. 
Lehman  was  a  county  agent.  He  gave 
this  up  to  start  farming  for  himself. 
The  farm  he  bought  was  an  ideal  place 
to  put  his  teaching  into  practice.  He 
is  a  poultry  man  of  note,  and  a  member 
of  the  400  bushel  potato  club.  He  is 
active  as  a  member  of  the  County  Hor- 
ticultural   Assn. 

William  G.  Mendenhall,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.  Forty  acres  of  potatoes,  averaging 
400  bushels  to  the  acre;  sixty  cows,  each 
producing  over  10,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  year;  mushroom  sales  running  into 
five  figures,  are  among  the  big  things 
being  done  by  Mr.  Mendenhall.  This 
farmer  has  proven  himself  as  able  in  the 
marketing  of  his  products  as  in  their 
production.  Mr.  Mendenhall  takes  an 
active  interest  in  the  extension  associa- 
tion, the  schools  and  the  church.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  is  a 
County  Auditor. 

Oliver  A*  Newton  &  Son,  Sussex 
C<»unty,  Delaware.  The  Newtons  con- 
duct one  of  the  most  highly  organized 
private  agricultural  enterprises  in  this 
section.  They  have  125  acres  in  apples 
and  peaches.  Trap  nested  records  are 
kept  of  several  hundred  White  Leghorns 
Minor  products  are  berries,  tomatoes, 
peppers,  and  other  vegtablcs.  The  elder 
Newton  began  his  agricultural  career  as 
a  hired  man  on  one  of  the  farms  he 
later  bought.  In  1910  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Delaware  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  He  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Master  of  Agriculture 
from  the  University  of  Delaware. 

Harrison  S.  Nolt,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Through  his  stand  in  one  of  the  local 
markets  in  the  City  of  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Nolt  disposed  of  most  of  his  leading 
crops,  apples,  etc.,  direct  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  The  quality  idea  of  product 
is  followed  in  the  production  of  tobacco 
and  of  corn  and  wheat  for  seed.  Mr. 
Nolt  is  a  member  of  the  Lancaster  Co. 
^re»Ag'*icultural  Extension  Association,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  is  a  bank  director  and  a 
Rotarian. 

Clarence  H.  Smith,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
Through  tlie  years  when  Mr.  Smith 
worked  the  farm  on  shares  and  since  he 
assumed  full  responsibility,  it  has  been 
his  task  to  modernize  the  farm,  its  pro- 
duction methods,  its  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. He  has  a  registered,  tuberculin 
and  aliortion  tested  Guernsey  herd.  One 
animal  recently  completed  a  State 
championship  record  in  the  G.  G.  G. 
class,  producing  446  pounds  of  fat  in  10 
months  on  two  milkings  a  day.  The 
whole  herd  averaged  411  pounds  fat  and 
7680  pounds  of  milk  in  1927.  Mr.  Smith 
is  also  prominent  as  a  breeder  of  Rhode 
Island  Red  chickens.  Mr.  Smith  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  local  unit  of  the 
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Inter-State   Milk   Producers'   Assn.,  is  a    

member  of  the  Grange,  the  Wycomb 
Cooperative  Assn.,  the  Guernsey  Breed- 
ers'  Assn.  and  the  School  Board. 

G.     B.    Snyder,     Lancaster     Co,     Pa. 
Apples    grown    by    Mr.    Snyder    have    a 
market  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.     He  won  22  out  of  35 
prizes  in  apple  contest  at  a  recent  State 
Farm    Products   Show.    His   apples   are 
sold    direct    to    the    consumer.     He    has 
done  some  extensive  work  in  Sure  Crop 
Corn    selection,    and    disease    free   berry 
plants.     He  never  fails   to  qualify  as   a 
ton    litter    producer.     His    present    live- 
stock program  includes  the  fattening  of 
steers  and  the  production  of  pure  bred 
sheep  and  swine.     Mr.   Snyder  is  treas- 
urer of  the   Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Association,  an  officer  of  the  Extension 
Association   and  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Clifford  K  Snyder,  Hunterton  County, 
N.  J.  Seed  wheat,  corn,  potatoes, 
poultry  and  dairying  are  the  sources  of 
income  from  his  205  acre  farm.  Last 
year  13,000  chicks  were  brooded  and 
reared.  He  has  a  herd  of  16  Holstein 
cows  and  has  recently  remodeled  his 
dairy  barn  and  installed  efficient  dairy 
equipment. 

Mr.  Snyder  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University.  He  is  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  a 
member  of  the  Grange,  the  Horticultural 
Society,  Potato  Growers'  Assn.  and  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association. 

F.  P.  Willits  &  Son,  Delaware  County, 
Pa.  Frank  P.  Willits  and  his  son,  Paul 
L.  Willits  have  been  members  of  a  suc- 
cessful partnership  since  1908.  The  en- 
terprize  was  started  when  the  elder  Mr. 
Willits  gave  up  a  merchantile  career  and 
went  $10,000  into  debt  to  purchase  and 
equip  his  present  farm.  As  a  grower 
of  mushrooms  the  Willits  were  pioneers 
in  their  section.  Other  products  of  the 
farm  were  milk,  potatoes,  peonies,  and 
asparagus.  Over  400  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  acre  were  grown  from  a  16  acre 
patch  this  year. 

For  16  years  Frank  P.  Willits  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  State  Grange.  Since 
1916  he  has  been  active  in  milk  sales  or- 
ganization work.  Mr.  Willits  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers* 
Association  from  1916  to  1921  and  is 
today  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board,  of  that  organization. 

He  was  secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
four  years  under  the  Governorship  of 
the  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot.  For  10  years 
Mr.  Willits  has  been  treasurer  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation,  and  is  identified  with  many 
other  farm  organizations.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  the  Grange  National  Bank  of 
Downingtown,  Pa.,  and  of  the  Joint 
Stock  Land  Bank  in  Philadelphia.  Paul 
L.  Willits,  is  a  director  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Mushroom  Growers*  Association,  he 
has  been  treasurer  of  the  Township 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  five  years  and 
is  prominently  identified  with  many  ag- 
ricultural organizations. 

Brief  addresses  were  made  by  the  re- 
cipients of  the  Gold  Medals,  after  which 
the  various  Master  Farmers  present,  who 
were  honored  last  year  were  introduced. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Stewart,  Household 
Editor  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Farmer'* 
then  introduced  the  wives  of  the  var- 
ious Master  Farmers  of  1928,  who  were 
present. 


OF  A  SERIES  ON  AMCO-FED  HERDS 


Depend  on  Amco 


4-^ 


Supply  the  Protein 


J  FRED  SLACK  balances  his 
•  home-grown  grain,  and  his 
home-grown  roughage,  with  the 
Amco  dairy  ration  which  sup- 
plies the  correct  amount  of  pro- 
tein. Usually,  when  grain  crops 
do  well  on  his  farm  he  mixes 
them  with  Amco  32%  Supple- 
ment—and last  year  his  herd 
led  their  association! 

When  grain  crops  occasionally 
fail,  Mr.  Slack  buys  a  complete 
dairy  ration— Amco  20%  Dairy. 
For  some  one  Amco  ration 
carrying  either  18,  20,  24  or  32 
per  cent  of  protein  will  fit  any 
unusual  condition  of  crop  or 
roughage.  This  year  Mr.  Slack 
is  purchasing  Amco  20%  Dairy, 
and  with  17  cows  producing 
over  600  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  he 
feels  that  their  production  is 
again  up  to  a  high  level. 


American  Milling  Company, 
Peoria,  111. 

Gentlemen : 

I  usually  feed  Amco  32% 
Supplement  with  home-grown 
grain,  but  this  year  did  not  have 
enough  corn  and  oats,  so  am 
using  Amco  20%  Dairy.  I  am 
feeding  about  2  bags  a  day  and 
am  getting  over  600  lbs.  of  milk 
from  my  17  cows. 

Last  year  my  herd  led  the 
Center  County  Cow  Test  Ass'n 
No.  2  with  an  average  of 

11,315  lbs.  of  Milk 
409. 5  lbs.  of  Fat 

During  the  summer  I  fed 
Amco  18%  Dairy.  I  have  been 
well  satisfied  with  Amco  feeds. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Fred  Slack 


Mr.  J.  FreJ  Slack, 
Centre  Hall,  Pa. 
whose  herd  last  year 
was  first  in  Center 
County  Cow  Testing 
Ass'n.  No.  2. 


DIVISION  OFFICE 

MUNCY;  PA. 


BelJe,  grade  Holstein, 
produced  last  year 
1 1433  lbs.  of  milk  ar\d 
469.3  lbs.  of  fat  on 
Amco  feed. 


Buttercup  1022853.  purebred  Ho  stem,  pro- 
duced as  a  2  year  old  14,17010s.  of  milk 
and  490.8  lbs.  of  fat  on  Amco  feed.  She 
was  high  cow  in  Center  County  Ass'n  No.  2 

Amco 

Ifeed  mixing  service 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Plant,  at:  PEORIA.  ILL..  OMAHA.  NEB..  OWENSBORO^Y 

Al/al/«  Plant,  au  POWELL,  GARLAND,  and  WORLAND.  WYO. 
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;<i-»-=***Wvia.  '**>^^«^i»L*.dteiAtS^ 


NEW 

FARQUHAR 

LOW-DOWN 

DOUBLE  RUN 

FEED 


INTERCHANGEABLE  DRILL 

This  new  drill  has  but  one  type  of  drag  bar.  May 
be  equipped  with  pins  or  springs;  shovel  openers  or 
discs  and  the  changing  from  shovel  to  disc  openers  or 
vice  versa  requires  but  20  minutes.  Both  shovel  and 
disc  drills  may  be  staggered  by  raising  one  lever. 

Low-DoMoi  hoppers  and  standard  48-inch  wheels; 
Double  Run  Grain  Feed;  Star  Wheel  forced  fertilizer 
feed;  accurately  regulated  grass  seeder;  also  well 
adapted  for  spring  cultivating  of  wheat  and  seeding 
clover  and  alfalfa.  Seed  may  be  broadcasted  or  sown 
through  tubes  and  boots.  Has  wide  range  of  feed  for 
grain,  peas,  beans  and  fertilizer. 

Let  us  send  you  descriptive  folderor,  see  a  Farquhar 
Dealer  before  buying  a  drilL ' 


Thresher* 

Hay   Balers 

Engines 

Boilers 

Cider   Presses 

Dairy    Boilers 

Sawmills 

Traction   Engines 

Manure  Spreaders 


FARQUHAR 

Bo«76i-    YORK,  PA. 


Grain   Drills 
Com   Planters 

Harrows 

Harrow-Rollers 

Shovel  Plows 

Cultivators 

Weedcrs 

Com    Shellers 

Potato  Diggers 


iTHSPECfoi;^ 


-_JI!!> 


aECAUSE 


■/ 
"The 
Sterilized 
C^otton  Discs 
do  the  Trick" 


(3) 


■fy/ 


5^ 


It  GetsALLThe  Dirt 

Many  of  the  large  milk  condensaries  require  that  all  milk  delivered  to 
them  IS  slramt^  throuRh  Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Strainers  because  Tests 
txEATMILK        "  "  '^^  ^^^  strainer^  that  absolli^ely  Tnsures 

Dr.  Clarks  Purity  Strainer  is  the  most  sanitary  and  easiest  to  clean 
stramcrpn  the  market.  None  other  like  it-none  equal  to  it  It  h  made 
in  two  sizes  -10  ql.  and  18  qt.  Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere 

More  Money  for  Your  Milk 

Write    today    for    descriptive    literature     explaining    how    and    why 
I  UKl  1  Y  users  get  more  money  for  their  milk.  We  will 
also  send  full  particulars  of  our 

10  Day  Trtal  Test  Offer 

Send  your  name  and  addTss  today  —  find  out 

how  you  can  test  a  Purity  Strainer  for  10  days 

and  get  your  money  back  if  it  don't  remove 

every  particle  of  dirt,  dust  and  sediment  from 

your  milk. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

'•  ^  BatUe  Creek,  Mich. 


Dept. 


INSURES 

GRADE  'A' 

MILK 


DR  CLARK'S 


GREEN'S     HOTEL 


8th  and  Chestnut  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ROOMS-  ^^**^°"t  B^th 

I\  W  W  IVl  O  .    With  Private  Bath 


$2.00 
$3.50 


TRY  OUR  FAMOUS 
DOLLAR  DINNER 

11  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M. 
GEO.  C.  HORNER,  Manager 


lime-m;arl   ^'""" •  "^ "" 


FINE 


Soil  Builder" 


DRY  FULL.Y    AVAIL.AI1LK 

IlIOII  IN  QUALITY  -LOW  ,n  C08T  ^**^'^"*"*' 

Br.„«,  best  result,  at  least  cost  -^  «r.  JH.Jd^e.,  Hme  Jor  your  farm.         Write  at  once  for 

NATURAL  LIME-MARL  CO.         ROANOKE,  VA. 

(2  Plants  at  Charlec  Town,  W.  Va.— B.  &  O.  R.  R.) 


Dairy  Cattle  at  the  Penna. 

Farm  Products  Show 

Four  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  were  rep- 
resented in  Educational  exhibits  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show. 

The  Ayreshire  breed  was  represented 
by  four  bull  calves  and  fourteen  heifers 
from  herds  of  various  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ayreshire  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. An  aged  bull  from  the  Mas- 
onic Home  herd  at  Elizabethtown,  was 
also   shown. 

Thirty-two  Guernsey  bulls  from  dams 
with  records  of  from  400  to  800  pounds 
of  butterfat  were  shown  by  leading 
members  of  the  Eastern  Guernsey  Breed- 
ers'  Association. 

IIolstcin-Freisian,  were  represented  at 
the  show  by  an  aged  sire  and  six  fe- 
males. The  bull  was  grand  champion 
at  the  Lebanon  County  Fair.  One  of 
the  cows  was  grand  champion  of  four 
county  fairs. 

The  Jersey  breed  was  represented  by 
five  aged  cows.  The  five  cows  had  six 
silver  and  one  gold  medal  to  their  credit 
Tiiese  cows  were  all  of  high  productive 
capacity. 


Penna.  Farm 

Products  Show 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
Penna.  State  Poultry  Association,  Penna. 
State  Baby  Chick  Association,  Society 
of  Farm  Women  of  Pennsylvania,  Penna. 
State  Association  of  Markets,  Penna. 
Threshermen  and  Farmers'  Protective 
Association. 

Some  of  the  Top  Prizes 
Martha    Hess,    Mechanicsburg,    Cum- 
i^criariti     Cuuiiiy,     received     the     grand 
champion  prize   for   her   Baby    Beef  ex- 
hibit.    It   sold   later   for  $578.10. 

Alice  Faust,  Centre  Hall,  took  the 
grand  championship  for  lambs  in  the 
Lamb  Class. 

H.  J.  Walton  &  Son,  Kennett  Square, 
was  the  prize  potato  grower  of  the  state. 
They  grew  696  bushels  of  potatoes  on  a 
measured  acre. 

The  title  of  dairy  king,  went  to  L.  A. 
Zimmerman  of  Lehigh  County.  During 
the  past  four  years  his  herd  of  20  regis- 
tered Holsteins  produced  per  cow  the 
average  of  14.735  pounds  of  milk  con- 
taining 489.6  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Penna.  Ayrshire  Herd 

Ranks  High 

During  October,  the  eight  Ayrshires 
owned  by  Barclay  Farms,  Rosemont, 
Pennsylvania  ranked  among  the  le  iding 
producers  in  the  United  States  on  their 
average  production  of  603  pounds  of 
4.247o  milk,  25.53  pounds  of  butterfat, 
tested  under  the  rules  of  the  Ayrshire 
Herd  Test,  according  to  Advanced  Reg- 
istry Sui;erintendent  W.  A.  Kyle  of  the 
National  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association 
at  Brandon,  Vermont. 


Baby  Chicks 

If  you  want  big,  fluffy 
chicks  from  free-range, 
pure-bred  flocks  which 
have  been  inspected 
and  culled  by  an  ex- 
pert in  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. 

Then  Buy 
Eley  Quality 
Chicks 

Just  drop  us  a  card  or 
give  us  a  phone  call, 
and  our  catalogue  and 
price  list  will  be  mailed 
free. 

Remember  We 

Guarantee 

Satisfaction 

Eley  Baby  Chick 
Hatchery 

INGLESIDE,  MD. 

Phone  Centreville  146  F-5 


Pennsylvania  A.ssociation  of 
Dairy  and  INIilk  Inspectors 

The  annual  session  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  of  Dairy  and  Milk 
Inspectors  was  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
January  23rd  and  24th,  during  the  per- 
iod of  the  Farm  Products  Show. 

The  meetings  were  presided  over  by 
W.  F.  Davidson,  M.D.,  and  addresses 
were  made  on  many  phases  of  the  dairy 
industry.  There  was  an  outstanding 
attendance  at  all  of  the  four  sessions 
of  the  meeting. 

Among   the   papers   presented    at   the 
meeting  were  those  by  James  W.  Kellog, 
Ph.D.,  Director-Chief  Penna.   Bureau  of 
Foods    and    Chemistry,    on    "Regulating 
the  Sale  of  Foods";  S.  E.  Bruner,  V.M.D. 
in   charge    of   Tuberculosis    Eradication, 
Penna.   Bureau   of  Animal   Industry,  on 
"Tuberculosis  Eradication  Work";  Louis 
A.    Klein,   V.D.M.,   University  of   Penn- 
sylvania   spoke     on    "Undulent    Fever'*. 
"Dairy  Barn  Ventilation,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  address  by  E.  E.  Griffin,  Fair- 
field, Iowa ;  C.  I.  Cohee,  Director  Quality 
Control    Dei)artment,    made    an    address 
on     "Improving     the     Quality    of     Milk 
Through   Payment   of   Bonuses".     H.   B. 
Mitchell,   V.M.D.,   Supervisor,    Milk   In- 
spection   Bureau,    Lancaster,    Pa.,    made 
an  address  on  "Eighteen  Months  of  Lan- 
caster's   Milk    Ordinance."    Many    other 
topics  of  particular  interest  in  connection 
with  the  industry  were  discussed  by  var- 
ious other  speakers. 

At  the  annual  banquet  which  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Theodore  rt 
B.  Appel,  M.D.,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Robert  S.  Breed,  Ph.D.,  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  were 
the  outstanding  speakers 

Officers  of  the  association  to  serve  for 
the  coming  year  were:  H.  B.  Michell, 
V.M.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  president;  W. 
A.  Snyder,  V.M.D.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  first 
vice-president;  W.  J.  Lewis,  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  second  vice-president  and  George 
C.  Morris,  secretary-treasurer,  Haris- 
burg,   Pa. 


A  farm  inventory  and  a  credit  state- 
ment will  tell  where  you  stand  in  the 
farming  business,  and  may  help  you  get 
the  loan  you  need  to  expand  that  bus- 
iness. 
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Keystone  Potato  Grower 

Sets  New  State  Record 

(J rowing  694.4  bushels  of  potatoes  on 
a  measured  acre  H.  J.  Walton  and  Sons, 
Chester  County,  have  set  a  new  Penn- 
sylvania record  for  members  of  the 
famous  Key  tone  400-Bushel  Potato  Club. 
The  new  mark  breaks  the  record  made 
by  Ray  Briggs  of  Luzerne  county,  in 
19'J6  when  he  grew  688  bushels. 

rhe   Penna.   400-Bushel  Club  was  or- 
ganized in  1922  to  honor  those  growers 
who,  through  the  use  of  modern  scien- 
tific  methods    of  potato   culture,   attain 
yi*  Ids  exceeding  400  bushels  on  a  meas- 
ur<*d   acre, 
i      During  the   first  year  of  the  club   A. 
Achenbach      and      Son,      Northampton 
county,  grew   478.5  bushels  to  lead   the 
14    successful    growers.    In    1923    there 
vvi  re   54   members,   with   J.  S.   Wile,   of 
Montgomery   county,   the   leader.       His 
yield    was    532.4    bushels.     Ray    Briggs 
took   the  leadership  in   1924  and  main- 
tained it  for  three  years,  his  successive 
yields  being  637.6,  571.4,  and  688  bushels. 
Ill  1924  there  were  38  members,  the  next 
yrar  39,  and  in  1926,  a  total  of  97  suc- 
cessful  aspirants.    In    1927   the   number 
went  up  to   187,  with  a  yield  of  651.4 
liushels   grown   by   Amos  S.   Eberly,  of 
Lancaster  county,  the  best  in  the  state. 
More  than   300  members   of  the   club 
hive   been   reported   to   date   by  county 
agents  for  1928. 


Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
IIolstein-Friesian  Clubs 

Allcbach  Elected  President 
The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Holstein-Friesian  Clubs 
was  held  on  January  2tth,  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  during  the  period  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania   Farm    Products    Show. 

The  Federation  transacted  routine 
business.  It  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers to  serve  during  the  CuSiang  year, 
president,  H.  D.  AUebach,  Trappe,  Pa.; 
vice  president,  J.  G.  Kerrick,  Towanda, 
Pa.;  secretary-treasurer,  H.  E.  Robert- 
son, York,  Pa. 

The  following  general  committees  were 
named:    Legislative    Committee,    T.     S. 
Brown,    H.    E.    Robinson    and    W.    A. 
Woods;  State  Council  Committee  H.  E. 
Robertson,  Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson,  and  I. 
V.    Otto;    Budget    Committee    Allen    N. 
Crissey,    H.    E.    Robertson    and    A.    B. 
Craig;   Show   Committee,   Ivo   V.   Otto, 
Hubert   S.    Miller   and    A.    S.    Deysher; 
Auditing  Committee,  George  Jordan  and 
Norman     E.     Rishel;     Farm     Products 
Show  Committee,  H.  E.  Robinson,  L  V. 
Otto  and  Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson. 


TRADE 
MARK 


NICE 


RCQ. 
U-S.A. 


(r 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT   AND   VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet     "Paint  Pointara" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


100  Real  Dairy  Cows  100 

For  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested  HoUtein*. 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys.  Real  milk  producers. 
Carload  loU  a  specialty.     Pricwl  to  sell. 

Set  or  Write 


JACOB  ZLOTKIN 


Phon*  330 


FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


High  Grade  Uairy  Cows 

in 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Guernseys  —  Jerseys 

A  Specially 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guareinteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint  Building,   219  N.  Broad  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Representing   over   21,000   Dairv   Farmers 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

OFFICERS 

H.  D.  Allebach,  President 
Frederick  Shangle,  Vice  President 
R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 
I.  R.  ZoHers,  Asst.  Secretary 
Robert  F.  Brinton.  Treasurer 
F.  M.  Twining,  Asst.  Treasurer 

Board  of  Directors 

H.     D.     Allebach,     Trappe,     Montgomery 

S.   K.   Andrews,   Hurlock   Dorchester  Co., 

J.  H.  Bennetch,  Sheridan,  R.  D.,  Lebanon 

Ira  I.  Book,  Strasburg,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Robert  F.  Brinton,  West  Chester,  Chester 

E.     H.     Donovan,     Brenford,     Kent     Co., 

Del.  /->•!/-< 

E.   Nelson    James,   Rising   Sun,   Cecil   Co., 

J    W.  Keith,  Centerville,  Queen  Annes  Co., 

Md.  „,»,.«- 

H.    I.    Lauver,   Port    Royal,    JuniaU    Co., 

Pa. 
S.  Blaine  Lehman,  Chambersburg,   R.   D., 

Franklin  Co.,  P»      „,  „    ,  „        „, 
A.  R.  Marvel.  Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 
I.   V.   Otto,    Carlisle,    R.    D.,    Cumberland 

J.  A.  Pwrbaugh,  York,  York  County,  Pa. 
C.  F.  Preston,  Nottingham,  R.  D.,  Chester 

Albert  Sarig,  Bowers,   Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
John   Carvel.  Sutton,   Kennedyville,    Kent 

Co.,    Md.  _  „       F^         M 

•edcrick  Shangle,  Trenton,  R.  D.,  Mercer 
rea     Co  ,  N.  J. 
C   C.  Tallman,  Columbus,  Burlington  Co., 

N    J. 
R.    I.    Tussey,    Holiidaysburg,    Blair    Co., 

Pa 
Harry  B.  Stewart,  Alexandria,  Huntingdon 

S.  U.  fivutman,  Bedford,  R.  D.,  Bedford 

F.  M.  Twining,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
F.  P.  Willits,  Ward,  I>elaware  Co.,  Pa. 
A      B      Waddington,     Woodstown,     ^>aIem 
Co.,  N.  J. 


Win  Apple  Prizes 

The  Chester-Delaware  County  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  received  first  prize 
for  its  County  Association  Apple  ex- 
hibit; second  prize  went  to  the  Bucks 
County  Fruit  Growers'  Association  and 
third  prize  to  the  Luzerne  Horticultural 
Association  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Products  Show. 


Conestoga  Valley  4-H 

Holstein  Calf  Club 

The  Conestoga  Valley  4-H  Holstein 
Calf  Club,  located  in  eastern  Lancaster 
county.  Pa.,  met  at  the  farm  of  H.  K. 
Martin,  Goodsville,  Pa.,  on  January  12th, 
for  the  distribution  of  18  pure  bred  Hol- 
stein calves  by  its  members.  Ten  of  tlie 
calves  were  obtained  in  New  Jersey 
while  8  came  from  outstanding  pure 
bred  herds  in  Lancaster  County. 

Distribution  of  the  calves   was   made 
by   J.    F.    Keim,    assistant   Penna.    State 
Calf  Club  leader  and  H.  S.  Stout,  assist- 
ant county   agent   of  Lancaster  county. 
Among  tlie  members  of  the  club  who 
received     calves     were     the     following: 
Franlc    Stoltzfus,    Emery    Stoltzfus,    Ar- 
line     Brendle,     Irma     Brendle,     Mcloin 
Sander,  Celestine   Sander,   Robert   Shirk, 
John   Shirk,    Ruth   Styer,    Henry    Styer, 
Charles    Styer,    Pearl,    Abram,    Eli    and 
Mayme    Martin,    Clair    Ely,    Albert    and 
Elsie   Mitzler. 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Records  Tell  Dairy  Story 

Keeping  milk  production  records  of 
dairy  cows  is  important.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  dairyman  tell  which  cows 
are  best  and  just  how  good  or  poor  each 
one  is.  If  weighing  the  milking  eacli 
time  is  too  much  work,  then  the  night 
and  morning  milk  can  be  weighed  one 
day  a  month  and  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  month.  Keep  the 
records  in  a  book  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  you  will  have  some  very  valuable 
information   of   your   herd. 


Clip  and  Groom  Your  Cows 
During  Stable  Months 
—It  Meant  CLEANER 
and  BETTER  MILK 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cows  are 
dean  and  comfortable  and  keep 
dirt  out  of  the  milk  pail.     Clip- 
pins  and  Grooming  improve  the 
health    of    your    LIVE    STOCK. 
GILLETTE     PORTABLE     ELEC- 
TRIC CLIPPING  AND3  GROOM- 
ING  MACHINES  OPERATE   ON 
THE  LIGHT  CIRCUIT  fumi.hed 
by  any  Electric  Power  Co.  or  on 
any  make  of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
129  Weat  31st  St.,  Dept.  14,  New  York.N.Y. 

40  Years  Making  Clipping  and  Grooming 
Machines  Only 


to  Calf  Raisers 


The  "E-Z"  Shock  Absorbing  Seat  Spring 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS  etc.,  ride 
EAJST.  It  absorbs  the  Side-shocks  that  are  so  in- 
—  iurious  to  the  Spine  and 

nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction 
Kunranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. Hundreds  of  un- 
solicited testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by  par«l  post.  Send 

for  circular  ,         ^^^^S  j-l^.^^!:"^'    n   v 

Agenta  Wanted  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Cut  Your  Weed  Costs 

You  can  sell  your  whole  milk  and  still  raise  "Bet- 
ter Calves"  by  usintr  dry  skim  milk  and  adopting 
the  "minimum  milk  method."  1  lb.  of  dry  skim  milk 
and  water  makes  1  gal.  of  skim  milk  which  coats  only 
one-half  as  much  to  feed  as  whole  milk  and  on  whtah 

Tour  Calves  Will  Thrive 

Write  today  for  Bulletin  301  which  tells  all  about  dry 
Bkim  milk.  Gives  complete  rations  and  tells  how  to 
rniso  better  calves  from  birth  to  maturity.  We  will 
be  Rlad  to  send  yon  a4-lb.  sample  if  you  will  send  BOc 
in  stamps  to  cover  postaue  and  cost  of  packing.  We 
will  also  tell  you  where  to  buy  dry  akim  milk.  (1) 

AMERICAN    DRT   MILK    INSTITUTE 

(Incorporated)  „.    __  . 

If  N.  LagalU  at.  Root  7S»W  Chicagp 


Brookside  Quality   Chicks 

If  you  want  Big,  Strong,  Fluffy  Chicks  at  honest 
prices  that  will  make  you  money,  get  some  of  our 
Superb  Barred  Rocks  and  Wonder  Strain  large 
English  White  Leghorns.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  post 
paid  on  our  100  per  cent  guarantee  and  special 
offer.     Circular  Free.     Established   1905. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

R.  1,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Boxley  Fann  High  Grade  Guenueys 

Accr'ed  Herd  No.  1009S9. 

Abortion  Free  Herd  No.  109. 

During  January  we  sold  several  ■"'•pj- 
ive  heifer  calves  to  farmers  who  are  build- 
ing up  clean  herds.     We  can  furnish  these 
heifers  at  reasonable  prices. 
LYON  SMITH       -       Buckingham,  Pa. 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 

SPREADER 

That  will  do  the  best  of  work,  made  to 

attach  to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon 

$15.00.    Send  for  circular 

J.  S.  GREENLEAF      Amoo,  Maine 


Quietncs.s    and   convenience    in 
Philadelphia's   New  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morris 

1 7th  &  ARCH  STREETS 

Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and 
Nachman  inner  hair  spring 
mattresses. 
RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single    rooms $3.00       3.50      4.00 

Double    rooms 4.50      6.00      6.00 

LUNCHEON   .60  and   .75 
DINNER   $L00,   $1.15,   $1.50 


Great  Sacrifice  Sale 
While  They  Last 

3  Year  Old.     Everblooming  Tea  Roses.      S 

colors.     For  $2.  ,  „„ ,      ,, 

Bedding  Hyacinth.    Assorted  20  for  $1. 
Giant  Crocus.     Assorted  100  for  $1. 
Giant  Darwin  Tulips.    Assorted  100for$1.50 
Japanese  or  German  Iris.    25  for  $1. 

2  Year  Old  CLUMPS.    HARDY  Mums.      132 

Mixture  of  Gladiolus.  Rare  and  Ruffled. 
Top  six*,  too  for  $1 .50  and  25  Maidens  Blush 
FREE.  With  order  of  200,  1000  of  these  $12, 
100  FREE 

3  Year  Old  Privet  or  Barberris,    40  for  $1.00 

or  100  for  $2.  .  ^  i 

12  RARE  Dahlia  $1.  Among  them  are  Jean 
Stratton,  Ide  ver  Warner,  Mariposa,  Amun 
R«,  Jersey  Jewell,  Jersey  Beauty,  Sunset 
Glow,  Bashful  Giant,  Mother  and  others  as 
good. 

All  Post  Paid. 

Z.  J.  STODDARD,  MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


C      TIMOTHY  AND      $    J  0  0 
LOVER   4y 
Bu. 

BIG  BARGAIN— Sample  Free— SAVE  MONEY 

Red  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed— Standard  Ornsses. 
unsurpassed  for  hay  or  pasture.  Contains  10  to 
15  per  cent  clover— ready  to  sow.  Ihoroughly 
recleaned,  guaranteed  and  sold  subject  to  your 
test  and  approval.  A  real  Bargain.  Samples 
Free  of  Clover,  Alfafa,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy, 
all  Field  Seeds  and  special  low  prices  with  catalog. 
American  Field  Seed  Co.,  Dept.,  M.  P.  R., 
Chicago,   111. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Order  now  for  >larch,  April  ami 
May  dolivcr.v. 
Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks.      15  per  100; 
Barred  Rocli.s.  "15  per  100;  Wliitc  Leg- 
horn Chicks,   "12  per  100.    Cood  straight 
stock,  guaranteed  (k-livci 


cry. 


Satterthwaite's  Seed  Store 

16  N.  WARRKN  STKKET 
TRENTON,  N.  j. 
Phone  8278 


Alfalfa   Hay  For  Sale 

Weights  and  grades  guaranteed. 
Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  dehvered 
prices.  "'-^ 

JOHN  DEVLIN  HAY  CO.,  Inc. 

192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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MILK   PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


February,  J929 


^The  hospital's  splendid  purebred  Holsiein  herd  has  shown  a  decided  improucment  in  eoery  respect 

since  the  De  Local  Millar  was  first  started  at  this  farm. 


Noted  Holsteins  of  Norristown  State  Hospital 
Herd  Do  Well  with  the  De  Laval  Milker 


ONBj  of  the  many  great  institutions  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  using  the  De  Laval 
]\Iilker  is  the  Norristown  State  Hospital 
at  Norristown.  The  125  splendid  Holsteins 
that  comprise  the  milking  herd  at  the  hospital 
are  milked  regularly  with  the  De  Laval  Milker, 
and  according  to  the  hospital  dairy  authorities 
a  decided  improvement  has  been  observed  in 
both  yield  and  condition  of  the  cows  themselves. 
Mr.  R.  L.  Campman,  manager  of  the  dairy, 
says  in  part:  "The  De  Laval  Milker  has  assisted 
us  in  producing  cleaner  milk,  our  bacteria  count 
having  been  reduced  from  14,000  to  around  9000 
or  10,000.  I  further  believe  our  cows  are  in 
better  shape  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing proper  treatment  from  this  milker,  where 
before  we  had  great  difficulty  in  securing  capable 
hand  milkers." 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  practically  the  uni- 
versal choice  of  authorities  at  state  institutions. 
This  is  true  because  the  better  milking,  economy 
and  dependability  of  the  milker  are  widely  known 
and  recognized.  Its  sanitary  features  are  also 
responsible  for  a  large  share  of  its  popularity  for 
practically  all  of  the  milk  produced  in  institution 
dairies  is  consumed  by  the  inmates,  many  of 


whom  are  below  normal  physically  and  men- 
tally. Rich,  clean  milk  is  an  important  part  of 
their  diet  and  does  much  to  restore  them  to 
health. 

Other  Institutions  in  Pennsylvania  Using  the 

De  Laval  Milker 

Some  of  the  other  institutions  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  in  whose  dairies  the  De  Laval 
Milker  is  used  are: 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College 
Danville  State  Hospital,  Danville 
JNIercer  County  Home,  Mercer 
Warren  County  Home,  Youngsville 
Lakeview  Poor  District,  Clarks  Summit 
Crawford  County  Home,  Saegerstown 
Tioga  County  Home,  Wellsboro 
National  Farm  School,  Doylestown 
Tresslers  Orphan  Home,  Loysville 
Seton  Hill  College,  Greensburg 
Camp  Devitt,  Allenwood  (Sanitarium) 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Home,  Grove  City 
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THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

tJ^l  New  York,  165  Broadway 

Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  Street 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation  jMilker 

full  information  on  ^Separator 

((check  which) 
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Dairy  Industry  Changing 
to  Meet  New  Conditions 

The  increase  in  urban  i>opulation  and 
increased  per  capita  consumption  of 
dairy  products  in  recent  years  are  pro- 
ducing marked  changes  in  the  nation's 
dairy  industry,  declared  Tom  G.  Stitts, 
I  nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
( tonomist  in  an  address  at  University 
fy  n,   St.   Paul,    Minn.,   February  28. 

The  increase  in  urban  population  in 
tlie  East,  he  said,  has  resulted  in  greater 
requirements  for  fluid  milk.  For  a  part 
(if  tiie  year  there  is  not  enough  milk  av- 
I liable  in  this  region  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  large  metropolitan  markets  for 
lluid  milk  and  cream.  The  Middle  West 
is  making  up  the  deficit  in  the  East, 
South  and  Southeast. 

As  the  Middle  West  ships  increasing 
(liiantities  of  cream,  Mr.  Stitts  declared, 
liu-  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese 
lias  tended  to  move  into  sections  where 
dairying  is  less  intensively  developed. 
N'orthern  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
many  sections  of  Iowa  have  modified 
tlieir  farm  operations  for  increased  milk 
production. 

The  increased  demand  for  butter  of 
I  lie  higl\er  scoring  grades  is  reported  to 
l>e  an  important  development  affecting 
tin-  Central  Northwest  and  Middle  West, 
llie  old-time  butter  dealer,  also,  is  con- 
fronted with  competition  of  chain  stores 
and  other  large  organizations  which  buy 
direct  in  the  country.  Many  large  con- 
cerns engaged  in  marketing  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  evaporated  milk  and  powder  are 
now  operating  country  plants  for  the 
assembling  and  manufacture  of  a  com- 
plete  list   of   dairy    products. 

"J'o  meet  the  more  exacting  require- 
ments of  the  cream  trade,"  Mr.  Stitts 
said,  "creameries  are  significantly  chang- 
ing their  method  of  operation  and  are 
receiving  whole  milk  from  farmers.  This 
requires  additional  equipment  for  man- 
ufacturing skimmed  milk.  In  some 
places,  esi^ecially  in  Wisconsin,  factories 
are  being  equipped  to  condense  or  evap- 
orate milk  and  ship  cream  to  the  East 
whenever  the  market  justifies  or  to  sell 
milk  and  cream  in  Chicago  and  other 
iiear-by  cities. 

"This  type  of  plant  is  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  developed  in  the  New 
York  and  Boston  milk  sheds.  As  the 
^ynportant  urban  centers  of  population 
vV.ve  increased  their  requirements  for 
milk,  condenseries,  cheese  factories  and 
creameries  have  been  gradually  developed 
into  whole  milk  plants.  With  this 
change  in  the  utilization  of  milk,  old 
factories  have  been  discarded  and  have 
been  replaced  by  plants  so  equipped  and 
located  that  milk  can  be  diverted  into 
more  profitable  uses  when  occasion  arises. 
"With  the  improvement  of  roads  and 
the  rapid  transportation  afforded  by  the 
automobile,  the  small  plant  is  finding 
competition  more  keen.  The  trend  is 
decidedly  toward  the  larger  country 
plant  in  the  more  intensive  dairy  sec- 
tions. The  shift  in  size  of  plants  means 
that  greater  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  manufacture  of  more  than  one  com- 
modity,   and    promises    a    considerable 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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PRICE   OF   MILK 


advanced; 


^ 


L     .^ykM.      ^v-'.^Vr  iLi    i^k'Ctf^^.XiatftL^i 


The  price^to  be  paid  our  members 
by  co-operating  buyers  during  March 
and  April  1  929,  has  been  advanced 
one  quarter  of  a  cent  per  quart  or 
approximately  1  1  ^  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds. 

This  agreement  was  reached  in 
conference  held  on  February  1 4th, 
between  the  officers  and  executive 
committee  of  your  association  and 
the  cooperating  buyers. 

The  market  has  been  temporarily 
tight  and  it  was  felt  that  with  the 
higher  costs  of  dairy  feeds  the  slight 
advance  in  price  would  bring  prices 
more  nearly  in  line  with  production 
costs  at  this  difficult  season  for  eco- 
nomic milk  production. 

Any  further  price  changes,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  two  months  named, 
will  depend  upon  market  conditions 
and  will  be  the  subject  of  a  further 
conference  before  May  1  st,  1  929. 


1 


Stable  Prices  Necessary 
to  Make  Farming  Profitable 

Maintenance  of  a  stable  price  rather 
than  fluctuating  high  and  low  prices  for 

ing  profitable,  declared  A.  W.  McKay, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture economist,  addressing  the  Cooper- 
ative Marketing  School  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,   February    12. 

"If  dairymen,  for  example,"  he  said, 
"can  produce  market  milk  profitably  at 
.$3  i)er  100  pounds,  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  sell  at  approximately  that  level,  rather 
tlian  to  raise  the  price  to,  say,  $3.50  and 
l)ring  into  their  market  milk  from  out- 
lying districts  which  may  force  prices 
down  to  less  than  cost  of  production. 

"If  a  gootl  average  cotton  grower  in 
Arkansas  can  produce  cotton  profitably 
at  20  cents  a  pound,  it  is  to  his  interest 
tiiat  that  price  be  maintained.  Thirty 
cent  cotton  will  bring  submarginal  land 
and  submarginal  producers  into  com- 
))etition  with  him,  and  in  the  ensuing 
readjustment  his  losses  will  probably 
outweigh  the  temporary  gain. 

"Any  industry  can  be  adjusted  to  op- 
erate profitably  under  a  fairly  stable 
price  level,  but  no  business  can  avoid 
more  or  less  frequent  losses  if  the  price 
of  the  commodity  it  produces  or  handles 
is  subject  to  violent  fluctuations". 

Mr.  McKay  described  the  price  pol- 
icies of  various  cooperative  marketing 
organizations,  and  enumerated  the  fol- 
lowing "essential  factors"  of  modern  co- 
oi>erative  marketing: 

1.  Studies  of  the  price  history  of  the 
commodity.  Sucii  studies  should  cover 
a  period  in  the  past  sufficiently  long  and 
representative  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
forecasting  probable  future  price  changes 
and  trends. 

2.  Studies  of  current  supply  and  de- 
mand conditions  and  determination  of  a 
l)rice  policy  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis 
of  current  conditions  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  i)rice  history  of  the  conmiodity. 

3.  The  selection  of  nuirkets,  and  mar- 
ket  outlets. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  grades, 
styles  and  sizes  of  packjiges,  etc.,  in 
which  the  product  shall  be  put  on  the 
market.  The  policy  adopted  in  tliis  re- 
spect determines  to  some  extent  tlie 
market  outlets  which  will  be  used.  For 
example,  a  cooperative  may  l)e  able  to 
sell  butter  in  tubs  to  a  trade  which 
would  not  handle  one-pound  i)rlnts. 

5.  The  selection  of  storage  facilities 
and   transportation   routes. 

6.  The  determination  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  advertising  and  otiier  siM*cial 
merchandising  practices  which  shall  be 
used  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  the 
product. 

7.  The  selection  of  marketing  agencies 
and  the  determination  of  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  sale. 


Last  year  Keystone  cow  testing  asso- 
ciations increased  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct per  cows  $6.93  over  the  preceding 
year.  This  amounted  to  $195,301.26  for 
all  cows  tested.  Tests  located  2497  un- 
profitable cows  in  the  herds  of  membert* 
who  promptly  sent  the  "boarders"  to  the 
butcher. 
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Maryland  Educational 

Feeding  Program 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  in  cooperation  with 
milk  producers  in  the  Hay  View  Section, 
Cecil  County  held  a  very  successful 
Feed   School  on    Fehruary    12   and    13. 

J.  A.  Conover,  Dairy  Extension  spec- 
ialist, spoke  on  the  value  of  legume 
crops,  especially  alfalfa  and  soy  beans, 
for  milk  production. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  working  out 
rations  using  tlie  roughages  in  com- 
parison with  low  protein  feeds  like  tim- 
othy hay  and  corn  stover.  Ten  pounds  of 
tile  legume  rougliages  furnish  about  1.2 
pounds  of  protein  a  day  wliile  tlie  same 
amount  of  tlie  non-legume  roughage  fur- 
nishes approximately  four  tenths  of  a 
pound  of  protein  daily.  Tliis  means 
that  the  dairyman  who  raises  legumes 
for  hay  can  use  greater  amounts  of 
home  grown  grains  and  tlius  lower  his 
cost  of  production. 

Feeds  as  related  to  the  odor  and  flavor 
of  milk  was  also  taken  up.  One  minute 
after  a  cow  eats  garlic  it  can  be  detect- 
ed in  the  milk.  If  cows  are  pastured 
on  garlic  they  must  be  taken  off  seven 
hours  before  milking  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  feed  hay  during  this  period. 
Any  fresh  green  feed  will  produce  a 
flavor  and  odor  in  milk  and  the  cows, 
when  first  turned  on  new  pasture  should 
be  taken  off  at  least  five  hours  before 
milking. 

Much  of  the  trouble  from  off  flavored 
milk  would  be  prevented  if  more  good 
roughage  were  grown  and  the  cows  fed 
a  longer  time  in  the  spring  and  not 
turned  out  until  the  grass  was  six  or 
eight   inches   high. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Oldenberg,  crop  specialist 
talked  on  the  growing  of  legume  crops, 
especially  alfalfa  and  soy  beans  for  hay, 
and  sweet  clover  for  pasture.  Virginia 
and  Wilson  soy  beans  have  proven  best 
for  this  section.  Tliey  will  make  finer 
hay  if  planted  at  the  rate  of  U  or  2 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  seed  should 
be  inoculated  and  especially  so  if  planted 
on  ground  that  has  never  grown  them 
before. 

Alfalfa  the  prince  of  all  hay  crops  for 
milk  production  can  only  be  grown  on 
land  that  is  productive  and  tliat  is  sweet. 
Most  land  in  Maryland  requires  lime  to 
grow  alfalfa  successfully.  The  seed 
should  come  from  Kansas,  Nebraska  or 
the  northwest  and  should  be  inoculated. 
Sweet  clover  makes  the  most  pasture 
of  any  crop  we  have.  It  also  requires  a 
sweet  soil  and  can  be  sown  in  the 
spring  with  wheat,  using  a  harrow  to 
put  it  in,  or  like  alfalfa,  it  can  be  sown 
in  August.  It  requires  a  firm  seed  bed 
and  the  land  should  be  well  packed  be- 
fore seeding. 

Morning,  afternoon  and  night  meetings 
were   held  and  were  well  attended. 

Further  meetings  of  a  like  character 
are  to  be  held  in  Dorchester  County  on 
March  12th  and  13th  and  in  Worchester 
on   March   11th. 


Early  Pullets  Are  Best 

A  more  satisfactory  winter  egg  pro- 
duction will  be  obtained  from  early 
hatched,  vigorous,  and  well-grown  pul- 
lets that  carry  a  surplus  of  flesli.  I.ate 
hatched,  slow-maturing  pullets  should  be 
culled  from  the  laying  flock  and  only 
the  well-grown  birds  of  desirable  type 
should  be  kept.  The  culling  out  of  the 
late  hatched  pullets  removes  one  of  the 
most  common  sources  of  roup  infection 
and  may  tend  to  prevent  the  disease 
from  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  flock. 


Fanners  Told  How  to 

Cut  Dairying  Costs 

Increased  acreages  of  alfalfa  and  clover 
as  a  means  of  providing  tlie  dairy  in- 
(histry  in  Pennsylvania  a  ciieaper 
source  of  protein  than  mill  feeds  and 
concentrates,  were  urged  by  W.  H. 
llosterman,  hay  marketing  specialist, 
liureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  ad- 
dressing tlie  Pennsylvania  Dairyman's 
Association  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January 
23. 

"llie  cost  of  a  weii-baianced  ration 
f«»r  dairy  cows,"  Mr.  Hosterman  said, 
"is  usually  lowered  materially  by  the 
use  of  good  quality  legume  hays.  Both 
alfafa  and  clover  are  more  nutritious 
tlian  grass  hays  such  as  timothy  because 
tliey  contain  larger  amounts  of  digestible 
protein  and  lime.  Alfalfa  lias  approx- 
imately 230  pounds  of  protein  and  3!> 
pounds  of  lime  per  ton;  clover  178  pounds 
and  32  pounds  of  lime  wliile  timotliy 
lias  only  G(i  pounds  of  protein  and  5 
pounds  of  lime. 

"While  it  is  not  considered  advisai)le 
to  substitute  legume  hays  entirely  for 
concentrates  in  tiie  rations,  they  shouhl 
be  used  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  at 
present  in  most  dairy  communities  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  ration.  There 
are  many  sections  in  I*ennsylvania  where 
large  acreages  of  timothy  are  harvested 
and  stored  as  the  principal  roughage  for 
high  producing  dairy  cows.  In  these 
areas,  timothy  is  often  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  seeds  are  ripe  and  the  plants 
have  turned  brown,  at  whicli  time  it  has 
very    little   feed    value. 

"Much  of  the  land  in  Pennsylvania  on 
which  timothy  is  now  grown  may  not 
be  suitable  in  its  present  condition  for 
the  production  of  alfalfa  or  clover. 
Many  of  these  soil  areas,  however,  can 
l)e  made  suitable  for  the  growth  of  al- 
falfa or  clover  by  an  investment  in  lime 
and  phosphates,  for  the  correction  of 
soil  deficiencies,  that  will  bring  profit- 
able returns  from  these  legume  crops. 
Where  conditions  are  favorable,  alfalfa 
will  give  better  results  than  clover  be- 
cause of  its  higher  yield  per  acre,  its 
higher  nutritive  value,  and  because  the 
stands  do  not  have  to  be  renewed  so 
often." 

Mr.  Hosterman  declared  that  farm 
management  metiiods  essential  to  the 
production  of  high  quality  legume  hays 
are:  Establishing  and  maintaining  a  pure 
stand ;  keeping  meadows  free  from  weeds 
and  trash;  cutting  the  hay  at  the  proper 
stage  of  maturity;  preventing  excessive 
weather  damage;  curing  to  preserve 
leafiness  and  color,  and  storing  to  pre- 
vent weathering  or  the  development  of 
unsoundness.  Dairy  men  who  purchase 
all  or  a  portion  of  their  hay  supplies 
were  urged  to  buy  on  Federal  grade  with 
the  specification  that  "the  shipper  shall 
furnish  a  Federal  certificate  of  complete 
inspection". 

Better  Sires  Increase 

Dairy  Herd  Production 

(iood  breeding  improves  the  milk  flow 
in  dairy  herds. 

Records  on  48  bull  association  sires 
show  an  increase  of  28  per  cent  in  milk 
production  and  13i  per  cent  in  butterfat 
production  of  daughters  over  dams,  ac- 
cording to  S.  J.  Brownell,  assistant  dairy 
extension  specialist  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  All  of  the  records  were 
computed  to   maturity. 

In  the  Tioga  association  48  daughters 
of  bull  association  sires  revealed  an  in- 
crease in  production  of  43.7  per  cent 
over  their  dams. 


l^udgetary  Control  and 

Management  Efficiency 

By  A.  V.  SWAllTOUT 

Kfticient  management  of  cooperatives 
is  fundamental  to  continued  successful 
operation.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  to 
ail  business,  but  probably  is  especially 
important  in  farmers'  marketing  organ- 
izations because  of  the  peculiar  psychol- 
ofry  involved  and  the  large  number  of 
individuals  directly  interested. 

Low  costs  of  operation,  high  sales 
prices  and  similar  tests  of  satisfactory 
operation  wliich  are  usually  applied  to 
l)usiness  operations,  are  valuable  only 
wlien  it  is  possible  to  compare  tliem 
with  some  standard  or  with  the  same 
items  in  other  organizations  operating 
under  similar  conditions  and  jjerformiiig 
similar  services.  However,  any  attempt 
to  api)ly  such  comparative  tests  as  a 
means  of  determining  how  satisfactory 
tlie  operations  have  been,  and  the  point 
at  which  efforts  towards  improvement 
sliould  be  directed,  is  met  with  some 
almost  unsuriiiountable  difliculties.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  very  little  infor- 
mation available  in  the  form  of  com- 
paralile  costs  for  similar  organizations, 
and  prices  realized  by  competitors  are 
not,  naturally,  given  very  great  publicity. 
Further,  the  incidental  services  per- 
formed by  cooperatives  for  their  mem- 
bers are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
performed  by  private  organizations,  even 
if  tlie  marketing  services  are  fairly  sim- 
ilar, which  they  usually  are  not.  To 
compare  the  costs  and  results  under  such 
unlike  conditions  is  of  very  little  use. 
And  yet,  there  is  a  need  for  comparison 
with  some  standard. 

The  answer  to  this  need  has  been  the 
application  of  scientific  analysis  to  bus- 
iness operations,  and  the  development  of 
a  method  of  checking  up  on  current  op- 
erations, which  in  most  discussions  has 
lieen   termed   "budgetary  control." 

One  banker  who  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  witli  it,  probably  more 
than  any  other  in  this  country,  recently 
made  the  statement  that  he  had  yet  to 
see  any  business,  and  he  beleieved  there 
was  none,  which  could  not  be  brought 
out  of  its  difficulties  and  into  a  better 
position  through  the  use  of  budgetary 
control. 

In  brief,  the  following  five  points  sum- 
marize what  can  be  accomplished 
tlirough  budgetary  control: 

1.  Budgeting  substitutes  definite  facts 
and  figures  for  guesswork,  and  intelli- 
gent planning  for  blindfold   fumbling. 

2.  It  enriploys  cooperation;  and  it 
does  more,  it  enforces  cooperation,  in- 
deed,  creates  it. 

3.  It  serves  to  materialize  contem- 
plated actions  in  such  a  way  that  the 
results  of  those  actions  become  known 
liefore  the  actions  themselves  are  set 
in  motion. 

4.  It  helps  to  restrain  unwise  expan- 
sion. 

5.  It  provides  a  unified  plan  of  op- 
eration— a  financial  working  plan  that, 
as  every  executive  knows,  is  of  the  ut- 
most value  and  importance  to  any  enter- 
prise. 

I.  M.  P.  A.  Members 
Award  1928  Master  Farmers 

Among  the  Master  Farmers,  awarded 
medals  at  the  recent  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Products  Show  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  members  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  were  rep- 
resented by  Roy  F.  Brown,  William  G. 
Mendenhall,  Frank  P.  WiUits  and 
Charles   H.   Smith. 


Home-Grown  Legume 
Hays  Basis  of  Econom- 
ical Dairy  Ration 

For  2,000  years  agriculturists  have 
recognized  the  superior  feeding  value  of 
legume  hays,  yet  today,  says  J.  R. 
Dawson,  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  only  41  per  cent  of  the  hay 
grown  in  the  United  States  is  legume 
hay.  Furthermore,  he  says,  in  the  North 
Central  and  North  Atlantic  States, 
which  contain  66  per  cent  of  all  the  dairy 
cows  in  the  country,  the  farmers  grow 
two  tons  of  non-legume  hay  to  one  of 
legume  hay. 

"If  dairymen  would  grow  and  feed 
more  protein  in  the  form  of  legume 
hays,  their  feed  bills  would  be  reduMd 
materially,"  says  the  author,  who  g^^ 
some  interesting  data  comparing  legume 
hays  with  timothy  in  yield  of  protein 
and  other  nutrients. 

During  1927,  according  to  figures  in 
the  bulletin,  the  average  acre  of  alfalfa 
yielded  2.79  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  clover 
1.75  tons  per  acre,  and  timothy  1.43  tons 
I)er  acre;  the  average  acre  of  alfalfa 
produced  almost  7  times  as  much  di- 
gestible protein,  more  than  twice  as 
much  total  digestible  nutrients,  and  15 
times  as  much  lime  as  did  timothy. 

"In  other  words,"  says  Dawson,  15 
acres  of  timothy  would  have  to  be 
grown,  harvested  and  fed  to  produce  as 
much  lime  as  1  acre  of  alfalfa.  It  would 
require  approximately  7  acres  of  timotliy 
hay  to  produce  as  much  crude  digestible 
protein  as  1  acre  of  alfalfa. 

"When  the  price  of  alfalfa  is  around 
$12  a  ton  it  will  furnish  100  pounds  of 
digestible  protein  for  $5.65,  whereas  from 
timothy  hay  at  $11  a  ton  the  same  am- 
ount of  protein  costs  $18.85.  Even  when 
compared  with  the  high-protein  concen- 
trates, such  as  linseed  meal  and  cotton- 
seed meal  at  $47  to  $50  a  ton,  alfalfa 
compares  favorably  in  cost  of  protein. 
The  cost  of  the  dairy  ration  may  be  re- 
duced materially  by  supplying  a  por- 
tion of  the  protein  with  alfalfa  hay  or 
some  other  legume  grown  on  the  farm. 
The  legume  that  can  be  most  practically 
produced  on  a  given  farm  is  the  one  that 
should  be  given  first  consideration." 

A  copy  of  Farmers'  bulletin,  1573F, 
"Legume  Hay  for  Milk  Production," 
which  treats  of  this  subject,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D  C. 


New  Eastern  Shore 

Cooling  Station 

A  new  milk  cooling  plant,  operated 
by  the  Scott-Powell  Dairies,  Philadel- 
phia, was  opened  at  Snow  Hill,  Mary- 
land, several  months  ago.  The  plant, 
which  opened  up  with  but  17  cans  of 
milk,  has  now  attained  an  average  of 
80  cans  of  milk  per  day. 

Farmers  in  this  section  are  cooperat- 
ing in  the  erection  of  milk  houses  and 
cooling  tanks.  The  producers  are  show- 
ing keen  interest  in  the  new  plant  and 
are  reported  as  being  well  pleased  with 
the  new  established  project. 
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COOPERATIVE  DAIRYING  IN  HOLLAND 


Make  Calves  Comfortable 

Dairy  calves  should  have  warm,  dry, 
well-bedded  stalls,  and  they  will  grow 
more  satisfactorily  if  each  calf  has  a 
stall  by  itself.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
then  each  calf  should  be  tied  with  ^  ) 
rope  or  fastened  in  stanchion  during 
feeding.  Be  sure  they  do  not  suffer  from 
thirst  which  often  occurs  even  when 
they   have   milk  to  drink. 


As  Seen  by  Robert  W.  Balder s ton 


"You  Will  not  want  to  see  the  tourist 
show  "places  in  Holland.  They  are  but 
a  relic-  of  the  past.  '  You  will  want  to 
see  the  people  who  are  doing  things  in 
this  modern  work-a-day  world.**  Thus 
spoke  one  of  the  delegates  from  the 
Netherlands  to  the  World's  Dairy  Con- 
gress when  we  questioned  him  as  to 
what  we  ought  to  see  in  that  busy  little 
country. 

So,  when  we  landed  in  Amsterdam, 
we    turned   our   backs    on    Marken    and 


( 


A  Dutch  FarmsteacI 

Volendam  with  their  quaint  costumes 
and  ancient,  customs  and  took  the  train 
to  Leuwarden.  This  train  passed  north- 
ward through  the  low  flat  countryside 
dotted  with  tile  roofed  villages  and  with 
cows  and  canals  as  the  chief  features  of 
the  landscap>e.  In  about  an  hour  we 
came  to  the  rail-end  at  a  little  town  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Here 
the  trjiin  halted  opposite  a  clean  little 
white,  steamer  that  was  firing  up  pre- 
paratpry  to  ferrying  us  across  that  al- 
most landlocked  arm  of  the  North  Sea. 
Now.  we  are  told,  this  sea  is  doomed 
to  become  another  Dutch  province  with 
fields  and  fresh  water  lakes  when,  in- 
side of  twenty-five  years,  the  great  new 
dyke  is  completed  across  its  northern 
end.  Everyone  ate  a  hearty  supper 
while  on  the  steamer.  It  was  the  thing 
to  do.  Not  being  able  to  understand 
the  biU-of-fare  very  well  we  took  the 
regular  meal.    It  was  the  easiest  way. 

Transfering  to  train  again,  in  another 
hour  we  were  in  Leuwarden,  the  chief 
business  center  of  Friesland. 

*'If  you  are  coming  to  Holland  to  see 
something  of  the  dairy  industry,  you 
should  cpme  to  Leuwarden  and  we  will 
gladly  arrange  to  have  you  shown 
around."  This  kind  invitation  had  been 
given  us  in  London  by  some  new-found 
friends,  Mr.  Eriks  and  Mr.  Hepkima. 
We  had  willingly  accepted. 

Mr.  Erik's  son  met  us  at  the  railroad 
''station  in  the  family  Buick  and  took  us 
..o  the  hotel.  In  the  gathering  dusk  we 
set  out  to  see  the  town.  There  was  a 
".Kirmis"  in  town  they  said,  and  we 
should  see  this  feature  of  provincial 
European  life.  It  was  like  a  fireman's 
carnival)  only  with  a  strange  language 
in  the  moaths  of  the  "barkers"  and 
strange  money  clinking  into  the  coffers 
•f  the  managcineflt».but  the  merry-go- 
round  and  the  cheap  candy  and  cheaper 
jewelry  and  "jim-cracks"  looked  just  like 
**main  street"  at  home,  when  we  turn 
out  to  visit  the  "Fireman's  Carnival"  to 
help  the  town's  chief  enterprise  and  per- 
haps incidentally  to  show  how  foolish 
we  can  be,  on  occasion. 

Next  morning,  we  started  out  with 
Mr.  Eriks,  Jr.,  our  efficient  guide  and 
Interpreter  to  visit  the  weekly  cattle 
market  This  is  held  in  a  tree-dotted 
square  in  the  heart  of  the  town.    The 


market  is  under  careful  supervision. 
Kvery  facility  is  afforded  for  convenient 
exchange  of  livestock,  even  to  the  row 
cf  hotels  along  the  street  nearby  where 
the  bargains  are  clinched  over  a  glass  of 
"schnapps".  Horses,  cows,  pigs,  sheep 
and  goats  are  for  sale,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  business  is  in  dairy  cattle  either  in 
profit  or  ready  for  the  butcher  and  in 
calves  for  veal  raising.  Sales  are  pri- 
vately made  unlike  those  vre  saw  at  a 
similar  market  in  England  where  all 
transactions  are  publicly  made  by  the 
auctioneer. 

From  the  livestock  mart,  we  went  to 
the  warehouses  of  the  cooperative  cheese 
export  association  now  being  doubled  in 
size.  Then  we  went  to  a  typical  local 
cheese  factory.  Finally,  in  the  long 
northern  evening,  we  saw  the  farms 
where  the  milk  is  produced.  Between 
hve  and  six  in  the  evening  the  milk  was 
coming  in  to  the  factory,  two  deliveries 
daily,  to  insure  the  milk  being  sweet  and 
in  good  condition  to  make  the  highest 
grade  of  butter  and  cheese. 

A  typical  Dutch  farmstead  we  visited 
consisted  of  one  large  building  situated 
in  the  midst  of  green  fields  of  grass, 
each  separated  from  the  others  by  drain- 
age ditches  instead  of  fences.  The  farm 
building  had  a  high  gabled  roof  so  as 
to  provide  ample  storage  space  for  hay. 
The  cows  in  winter  we^e  stabled  along 
one  side,  facing  the  outside  wall  and  with 
manure  gutters  so  wide  and  deep  that 
temporary  bridges  must  be  put  over 
them  when  the  cows  are  taken  in  and 
out.  The  family  lived  in  very  comfort- 
ably across  one  end.  The  other  end  was 
the  stable  of  the  horses  and  other  farm 
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Interior  of  a  typical  Friesian  G)wstable. 
K.  N.  Kuperus  &  Sons,  Breeders  and 
Exporters  of  Friesian  Herdbook  Gittle, 
Marssum,   Friesland    (Holland) 

animals  and  the  wagons  were  housed 
on  the  side  opposite  the  cows.  Every- 
thing was  spick  and  span,  as  we  had 
been  led  to  expeat.  The  lace  curtains 
were  at  the  cows'  stable  windows.  The 
joists  over  the  cows  were  scoured  until 
they  were  white  like  the  kitchen  table. 
Oldfashioned  flowers  were  blooming  in 
beds  along  the  gravelled  walks.  The 
proprietor,  Mr.  Kupurus,  was  away  when 
we  arrived,  but  soon  drove  in  the  drive 
in  his  auto  and  helped  the  good  wife  to 
show  us  around.  We  compared  notes  as 
to  economic  conditions  in  our  two  count- 
ries. He  told  about  his  expenses — for 
Americaa  oil  cake  and  cotton-seed  meal 
and  corn  and  wheat  by-product  feed — 
for  labor,  and  for  rent.  We  could  but 
be  impressed  by  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
telligent type  of  farm  management  that 
he  and  his  neighbors  displayed. 

Farming  in  Friesland  in  The  Nether- 
lands means  dairying,  and  dairying  in 
that  country  means  the  production  of 
milk  from  native  grasses  and  roots  and 
imported  grain  feeds.  The  milk  is  man- 
ufactured into  butter  and  cheese  in  co- 
operative factories  to  be  sold  on  the  mar- 


kets of  the  world,  in  competition  with 
the  butter  and  cheese  of  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zeal- 
and and  other  exporting  nations.  So, 
hats  off  to  tlie  dairy  farmers  of  Fries- 
land ! 

The  little  town  of  Leuwarden  in  the 
centre  of  the  country  was  formerly  on 
the  coast  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  older 
inhabitants  remember  when  the  pictur- 
esque light  house  was  a  welcome  beacon 
for  the  returning  fishing  fleet  and  coast- 
wise vessels.  Now  it  stands  twelve  miles 
inland  as  a  reminder  of  the  centuries- 
long  struggle  by  which  tiie  brave  people 
of  Holland  have  wrested  their  country 
from  the  sea.     Behind  tlie  dykes  of  hard 


Loading  Cheeses 

packed  clay  there  must  be  continuous 
all  winter  pumping  to  rid  the  land  of 
tlie  surplus  water  from  rain  and  river 
flow.  Formerly  this  was  done  by  the 
characteristic  Dutch  windmills,  but  now 
electric  and  gasoline  power  is  rapidly 
supplanting  the  wind  as  being  more  de- 
pendable and  more  flexible.  Farm  flelds 
are  divided  by  shallow  ditches.  These 
lead  to  larger  drainage  canals.  From 
the  latter  the  water  is  pumped  into  the 
big  commercial  canals  that  connect 
countryside  and  town  and  lead  the  water 
off  to  the  sea.  The  farms  are  practically 
all  in  permanent  grass  for  summer  pas- 
ture and  for  winter  hay.  The  pasture 
season  is  somewhat  longer  than  in  Penn- 
sylvania) perhaps  about  as  long  as  it  is 
on  the  "Eastern  Shore"  of  Maryland. 
During  the  long  cool  summer  the  cows 
remain  in  the  fields  continuously.  With- 
out flies  to  annoy  and  hot  midday  sun 
to  sap  the  energy,  the  cows  need  but 
little  care  from  May  till  October  other 
than  the  twice  a  day  milking  by  the 
roadside  gate.  Enough  of  the  meadows 
are  mown  for  hay  to  give  a  full  supply 
for  the  winter  months.  Little  grain  is 
fed  on  lush  pastures  but  in  drought  and 
in  the  stabling  season,  American  by- 
product grain  feeds  are  used  to  keep  up 
a  profitable  milk  flow. 

But  very  few  farmers  own  their  farms. 


Refrigerator  Car  Carrying  Title  of 
Association 

Large  holdings  belong  to  institutions  and 
other  corporate  interests.  For  the  use 
of  this  land  the  farmer  must  pay  about 
$25  per  acre  annual  rental.  As  we  rode 
all  one  day  among  these  farms  we  kept 


wondering  more  and  more  how  their 
operators  coHld  make  ends  meet  with 
such  high  rentals  and  the  necessity  of 
importing  practically  all  grain.  We  were 
more  amazed  when  we  realized  that  the 
bulk  of  the  dairy  products  are  exported 
and  sold  on  world  competition.  The 
answer  to  our  question  was  a  two-fold 
one,  high-producing  cows  well  cared  for, 
and  high  quality  products,  well  sold. 

Some  of  the  most  prepotent  Holstein- 
Freisian  strains  in  American  herds 
carry  the  blood  of  animals  imported 
from  around  Leuwarden.  Mr.  Kup- 
urus' father,  for  instance,  exported  the 
animals  that  started  the  well-known 
Mercedes  family  in  America.  (Every- 
where was  evidence  that  in  tlie  devel- 
opment of  its  dairy  cattle  Holland  is 
keeping  pace  with  its  competitor  nations. 

Dairy  Record  work  is  an  important 
correlated  activity  of  local  "coop"  cheese 
and  butter  factories,  and  these  show 
greater  and  greater  production  and  lower 
and  lower  costs  from  year  to  year.  They 
are  undoubtedly  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  the  success  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  dairymen  of  Freis- 
land.  Their  butter  and  cheese  market- 
ing methods  are  described  by  Mr.  K. 
Eriks,  director  of  their  "Coop."  Cheese 
Export  Association  in  another  article 
on  page  7. 


Tuberculosis-Free  Areas 

Successfully  Maintained 

The  record  of  nine  counties  in  Wiscon- 
sin which  were  freed  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis tliree  years  ago  is  cited  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  evidence  that  large  areas  can  be  kept 
practically  free  of  the  disease. 

Wlien  the  cattle  in  tliese  counties  were 
first  tested  the  average  degree  of  infec- 
tion was  about  1  per  cent.  The  removal 
of  reactors  and  also  subsequent  testing 
reduced  the  degree  of  infection  to  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  and  made 
possible  the  official  recognition  of  tlie 
nine  counties  as  "niodified-accredited 
area,"   for  a  period   of  three  years. 

During  the  last  few  months  testing  of 
approximately  118,000  cattle  in  these 
nine  counties  showed  the  average  degree 
of  infection  to  be  only  about  one-tenth 
of  1  per  cent,  and  the  area  was  re- 
accredited   for   another  3-year   period. 

The  results  of  this  extensive  retest, 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try declare,  show  conclusively  that  large 
areas  containing  large  numbers  of  cattle 
can  be  maintained  comparatively  free 
from  bovine  tuberculosis.  The  counties 
are  in  a  group,  with  one  exception,  which 
is  an  advantage  to  all  cattle  owners  in 
the  area,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  so 
many  quarantine  restrictions.  The  great- 
est asset  resulting  from  the  work,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  the  disease  lias 
been  practically  eradicated  from  the 
area,  thus  eliminating  economic  losses 
from  that  source  and  also  danger  to  the 
public. 


Keep  Seeds  Dry 

After  the  seed  order  arrives  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  tlie  seed  in  a  dry  place, 
where  an  even  temperature  is  maintained. 
Seeds  will  lose  tlieir  germinating  power 
and  vitality  very  rapidly  in  a  damp 
place  where  the  temperature  fluctuates. 
Dryness  is  more  important  than  temp- 
erature, say  State  College  vegetable 
specialists. 
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A.s  iiwiy  Ik-  nott-d  in  tlu-  columns  of 
this  i.ssiic  of  tlu-  "Milk  Protliu-ers'  Rc- 
vit-\v,  our  iin'iiilter.s  will  have  the  ad- 
vant.ige  of  an  approximate  increase  of 
Hi  cents  per  luindrcd  pounds  in  the 
)»rice  obtained  for  tlieir  milk  during  the 
months   of   March  and    April,   1929. 

The  vahie  of  the  Pliiladelphia  Sellinjr 
Plan  as  a  means  of  adjusting  prices  and 
contlitions  to  meet  the  den>ands  of  tlu- 
market  is  again  illustrated.  With  the 
advantage  of  having  statistical  facts  at 
hand  and  being  tims  informed  as  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  market  your 
asstK'iution  can,  much  more  readily  than 
lieretofore,  bargain  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage   witii    (nir    buyers. 

Our  al)ility  to  reflect  these  conditions 
and  to  use  them  to  the  advantage  of  our 
prothieers  at  varying  stages  of  the  mar- 
ket, based  upon  an  a(-ciirate  knowledge 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  adjusting 
conditions  to  meet  such  situ.itions  as 
they  arise  is  the  goal  to  which  the 
officers  of  your  association  have  direct«-d 
their  efforts   for  some  time. 


.\sso<-iati(ms,  and  many  other  farm  or- 
}i;iniz;itions  .sjtonsored  a  uniform  45% 
ad  valorem  duty  against  all  vegetable 
animal  and  marine  fats,  oils,  greases  'and 
n-latcd  oil  b»-aring  materials.  Compe- 
tition in  this  field  h;is  been  growing  by 
l(-ai)s  and  l)ouiuls  and  many  of  these  var- 
ious oil  niateriids  are  now  on  the  free 
list.  These  imported  oil  commodities 
conipi'lc  with  .\merican  Butter,  Lard, 
and  I'oltonseed  Oil.  In  recent  years, 
Ol<  iiniiirgarinc  j)articularly,  has  become 
riliuovt  (■\rlii>.iv<ly  !i  f'nrciun  i>rodtict  - 
the  prinei|)al  ingredient  today  being 
coconut  oil  from  the  Piiilippine  Islands. 
TarifT  rutes  eft\(-t  the  farmer  from 
many  angles.  The  {leveloi)ments  of  the 
l)rcs«-iit  tarifl"  revision  should  bear  your 
close   observations. 


TariflT  revision  is  in  i)rogress  by  our 
National  Congress.  The  Ways  ami 
.Vlean^  Committee  of  the  I'nited  States 
House  of  Kepres«'ntatives  has  been  con- 
ducting public  hearings  since  early  in 
.laniiary,  preparatory  to  making  changes 
in  the  duties  and  classifications  of  im- 
ported  products. 

While  the  hearings  have  covered  all 
kinds  of  products,  the  Committee  be- 
lievetl,  at  the  time  the  hearings  were 
announced,  that  revision  could  l)e  lim- 
ited i)rincipally  to  the  scheduhs  cover- 
ing Agricultural  Commodities.  Dnrinjr 
recent  years,  imports  of  certain  farm 
l)roducts  have  been  increasing  rapidly. 
Many  rei)resentatives  of  farm  organ- 
izations api)eared  before  the  committee 
to  i)re.sent  facts  with  respect  to  this 
growing  competition  and  to  suggest 
rates  of  duty  needed  to  afford  adequate 
protection   to   our   farmers. 

The  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  of  which  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  is  one 
of  the  larger  mend)ers,  asked  higher 
duties  on  all  dairy  products.  A  rate  of 
15  cents  per  pound  was  requested  on 
butter  and  proportionate  rat(-s  on  other 
dairy   products. 

The  National  Milk  Producers'  PVder- 
ation  through  an  alliance  with  the  I.ive 
Stock  Cooperatives  of  the  Middle  West, 
the  Cotton  Cooperatives  of  the  South. 
the  Farm  Bureau  Fed«-ration,  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  Cotton  Crushers'  Asso- 
ciation, etc.,  several  American  Fisheries 


'^^^()  Million  Farmers 

Are  Cooperating 

Two  million  farmers  are  organized 
into  12,0()()  associations  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  (»f  marketing  their 
l)roducts  or  buying  their  sui)plies,  or 
doing  l)otii.  on  a  cooperative  basis.  Last 
year  they  sold  collectively  farm  jiroduets 
to  the  value  «)f  nearly  two  billion  dollars 
and  the\-  purcha.sed  farm  sui)i)lies  to  the 
vfiluc  of  nearly   a   half   billion  dollars. 

The.se  cooperatively  minded  farmers 
arc  scattcn-d  throughout  the  iS  states, 
however,  they  are  numerous  in  Mlnnes- 
ol;i,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Mis.soiiri,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  '^'ork,  and  in  the  states 
along   tlie    Tacilic   Coast. 

Nearl\  one-third  of  the  faruM'rs  en- 
g.tged  in  buying  or  selling  together  are 
members  of  farmers'  elevator  associa- 
tions, and  about  one-fifth  belong  to  co- 
operative creameries,  cheese  factories,  or 
milk-marketing  associations.  Nearly 
l!H>,(HH)  are  interested  in  the  cooi»erative 
ginning  (»r  marketing  of  cotton.  About 
.')0,(H)<)  farmers  are  selling  jxniltry  prod- 
ucts eooju-ratively.  and  about  2.'5,(K)()  are 
.icting  collectively  in  marketing  their 
annual    wor)l   clips. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  farmers  partic- 
ipating in  cooperative  activity  are  mem- 
bers of  more  than  one  organization. 


Sire.s  Set  Xew  State 

Improvement   lieeonl 

l{emarkal)le  imjtrovemeut  in  liutterfat 
)iniduction  has  occurred  in  the  Wayne 
county  i)ull  asso<-iation,  S.  .1.  Brownell, 
dairy  extension  sj)ecialist  (»f  tlu-  Pennsyl- 
v.inia  State  College,  tieelares.  Two 
sires  in  the  group  lead  all  associations  in 
tlie  st.'ite  in  tlu-  nund)er  of  daughters 
having  higher  cow  testing  association 
r(-(-ords  than   their  mothers. 

The  first  sire  used  has  2^  tiaughters 
in  cow  ass(K'iation  work  whi(-h  averaged 
iH  ])ouiuls  of  butterfat  in  a  year,  a  9.3 
I)er  cent  increase  over  the  production 
of  their  mothers.  The  .second  sire  was 
u.sed  in  tiie  breeding  program  involving 
the  daughters  of  the  other  bull.  Nine- 
teen of  his  daughters  have  an  average 
)»roduetion  of  459  poimds  of  butterfat 
))«'r  year,  which  is  an  increa.se  of  7.1  per 
cent  over  the  production  of  their  mothers. 
Hrownell  states  that  this  is  an  unusual 
improvement,  considering  the  high  pro- 
duction of  the  first  cows. 

Bull  as.sociation  work  calls  for  the  ex- 
change of  sires  frcMii  group  to  group  imtil 
they  have  been  u.sed  by  all  groups. 
Tiirmigh  the  su|)plementary  work  of  the 
cow  testing  associations  the  value  of  the 
bulls  in  improving  j)roduction  is  deter- 
mined. Without  such  records  g«)od  bidls 
are  often  sold  to  the  butcher;  with  the 
records  the  proved  sires  are  available  for 
further  good  service. 


Market  Conditions 


The  i^rice  to  be  paid  producers  for 
fluid  milk  during  March  and  April,  1929, 
lias  been  advan(-ed  appn)ximately  Hi 
cents  i)er  one   hundred  j)ounds. 

This  was  the  result  of  a  conference 
lietween  our  officers  and  executive  eoni- 
niittee  and  the  cooperating  buyers  in 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  held  in  otir 
(itfir-<»s   on    l^'ebruary    1  ith. 

'I'he  increa.se  in  price  was  requested 
1)\  the  })roducers  in  view  of  the  increased 
cost  of  dairy  feeds,  particularly  during 
the  i)ast  few  months  and  further  that 
it  is  more  ditficidt  and  exi)ensive  to  pro- 
duct- milk  during  these  two  months  than 
in  an\  »)ther  month  of  the  year.  In  ad- 
dition it  was  pointed  out  that  home- 
grown roughage  was  extremely  .scarce  in 
many  sections  and  conditions  on  the 
whole  were  such  as  would  result  in  a 
decreased  i)roduction  and  this  in  the  face 
of  a  growing  consumer  demand. 

The  i)re.sent  price  increa.se  has  been 
agreed  uix)!!  for  the  month  of  March 
and  .\pril  only  and  unless  market  con- 
ditions change,  the  price  which  has  here- 
tofore prevailed  for  basic  ndlk,  will 
again  apjdy.  In  other  words  the  pres- 
ent jirice  arrangement  is  but  a  tempor- 
ary one  and  subject  to  readju.stment  as 
of  .May   1st,  1929. 

"A'*  Milk  Prices 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  new 
definititms  for  "A"  milk  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  "Milk  Producers'  Review" 
and  that  many  additional  cojiies  have 
been  .sent  to  those  who  have  requested 
them,  there  are  still  some  producers  who 
have  failed  to  fidly  comprehend  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  again  ask  you  to  carefully  read 
the  definitions  for  ".\"  milk,  published 
in  the  .January  issue  of  the  ".Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review",  where  they  are  clearly 
and  consisely  stated.  These  definitions 
are  fair  to  every  producer.  If  they  are 
observed,  a  producer  can,  at  all  times, 
be  assured  of  a  premium  of  25  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  provided  the  bacteria 
c(»unt  is  satisfactory.  If  the  producer 
keeps  his  bacteria  count  low  during  the 
sunuuer,  that  is  three  months  during  the 
six,  one  of  the.se  months  l)eing  Jidy  or 
.\ugust,  he  will  l>e  entitled  to  a  40 
cent  per  hundred  pound  |>remium,  at  all 
times,  provided  his  l)acteria  count  is  be- 
h»w    WAHm. 

Supply  and  Demand 
I'he  siqiply  of  fluid  milk  during  the 
month  of  February  has  been  on  the  av- 
erage just  about  normal.  In  some  mar- 
kets there  has  been  even  more  than  an 
adetpiate  sui)ply,  while  in  others  a  slight 
shortage  in  i)roduction  is  to  be  noted. 
I'nder  the  circinnstances  no  actual  sur- 
l)lus  in  the  supply  is  reported  although 
we  do  find  that  while  some  smaller 
dealers  are  suffering  from  a  surplus 
others  have  had  a  normal  supply. 

Prices  for  surplus  milk  during  Veh- 
ruary  were  at  a  slightly  higher  price  as 
compared  to  that  of  the  previous  month. 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 

Febrtuff   Butter   VUtket 

Milk  shipi>ed  during  February  will  be 
I)aid  for,  by  cooperating  dealers,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Sell- 
ing Plan. 

(jrade   B   market   milk  three  per  cent 

butter  fat  content  (basic  quantity  aver- 
sitr«*)  dpliv««red  f.  o.  h.  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing February,  is  quoted  at  $3.29  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  price  of  grade  B  market  milk, 
basic  quantity  average,  three  per  cent 
butter  fat  content,  delivered  at  Receiv- 
ing Stations  in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  dur-j 
iiig  February  is  quoted  at  $2.71  per 
himdred  pounds.  The  usual  butter  fat 
differentials  applying  in  other  milage 
zones  in  the  territory  are  quoted  on 
l)age  5  of  this  issue  of  the, "Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review." 

The  price  of  Class  I  surplus  milk  for 
February,  three  |)er  cent  butter  fat  coo- 
tent,  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  is 
.1*2.54  per  htmdred  pounds  or  6.45  cents 
l)er  quart.  The  price  of  Class  I  milk 
three  per  cent  butter  fat  content  at  all 
Receiving  Stations  is  $1.96  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  price  of  Class  II  surplus,  3  per 
cent  butter  fat  content,  f.  o.  b.  Philadel- 
phia delivery  is  $2.14  per  hundred 
pounds  or  4.6  cents  per  quart.  The  price 
of  this  class  and  grade  of  milk  delivered 
at  all  Receiving  Stations  is  $1.66  i>er 
hundred  pounds. 


February  Butter  Prices 

Thorughout  the  month  there  has  been 
a  firmer  tone  to  the  market  and  there 
have  l>een  no  sharp  fluctuations,  either 
up  or  down.  In  fact  the  widest  range 
in  prices  was  not  over  one  cent  and  the 
movement  was  almost  entirely  on  a 
fractional  basis.  The  high  of  the  month, 
for  92  .score  butter,  solid  pack  New  York 
City  was  62i  cent.s,  while  the  low  was 
49i   cents. 

Creamery  butter  holdings  in  cold  stor- 
age, as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  on  February  first, 
(available  February  13th)  was  24,760,000 
pounds  as  compared  to  28,273,000  pounds 
one  year  ago  and  29,320,000  the  five  year 
average.  This  shows  a  shortage  of  8,- 
523,000  pounds  on  February  first  as 
comj>ared  with  2,606,000  pounds  on  Jan- 
uary first,  indicating  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory movement  from  storage  during  Jan- 
uary. 

There  has  been  no  pronounced  move- 
ment of  butter  from  abroad.  Some 
moderate  shipments  have  been  made  on 
optional  bill  of  lading  but  the  amount  ^ 
going  into  warehouses  has  been  relat- 
ively small. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  pack.  New  York  City  on  which 
the  surplus  price  for  February  was  com- 
puted was  .4776  cents,  as  compared  to 
.4776  cents  one  month  ago 'and  .46.'Ki 
the  price  quoted  for  February,  1928. 


Market  Your  Crops 

Through  Your  Cows 

Cows  are  markets  for  farm  crops. 
You  set  the  price  you  get  for  your 
crops,  for  the  price  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  y«)ur  cows  and  the  proi)er 
balancing  of  their  feed.  Balance  your 
home-grown  feeds  with  purchased  pro- 
tein in  cott(mseed  or  oil  meals  if  you 
want  highest  possible  prices  for  hay, 
silage,  and  grain  crops. 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 


4%  at  all   Receiving  Stations 


1928 
laniMry 
February 
March 
April 
May 

iunc 
uly 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1929 
Janoary 
February 


Cla 


CUaa  II 


2.43 

1.27 

2.21 

1.S3 

2.35 

1.96 

2.17 

1.80 

2.13 

1.77 

2.09 

1.73 

2.12 

2.20 

2.31 

2.26 

2.26 

1.88 

2.3^ 

1.66 

Match,  tf29 
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LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


The  basic  price,  quoted  below  for  February,  1929,  is  to  be  paid  by  co-operating  dcacrs  on  the  avcragi- 
basic  quantity  established  by  each  producer.  For  all  milk  bought  in  excess  ot  the  basic  amount,  the 
surplus  prices,  quoted  below  for  the    month   of  February,    1928,  are  to  be  paid. 

Surplus  milk  will  be  paid  for  under  two  classifications.  Class  I  represented  b.v  the  amount  of  milk 
in  excess  of  the  basic  average  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  which  will  be  paid  for  bv  co-opcrating  dealers 
on  the  basis  of  92  score  butter,  solid  pack.  New  York  City,  plus  20  per  cent  and  Class  U  surplus  repre- 
sented by  milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  first  surplus  amount,  which  will  be  paid  for  on  a  Hat  average  9., 

score  butter  for  the  month.  ,  .      .       -n         i       i-a        *■   i     r  4         «„ 

The  following  quoUtions  are  based  on  ^  per  cent  batterfat  content  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents 
for  each  tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point,  up  or  down,  an  1  are  f.>r  all  railroad  p  .ints. 
(Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements.) 

PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 
INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATIO.N  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all  buyers 
using  it  ala  basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributions 

and  P»y".j;j**|j^  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Diiry  Council  2c  per   10)  pounds  (46V$  quarts)  of  all  milk 
purchased  from  any  producer  at  prices  li.ited  hereon.  /.^iz  i\     t     »  ™:ii, 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Mifit  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (46!^  quarts)  of  all  milk 
booght  from  members  of  said  Association.  /</:i/  i\     r  „ii   „:il 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per   100  pounds  (46^  quarts)  of  all   milk 

rboacBt  from  other  producers  at  prices  listed  hereon.  ,       ■      ■      r         rx     ■  i     i- 

V        'The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality  in  production 
'and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  for  improvements  and  stabilization  of  markets 
and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy  products. 


BASIC  PRICE 
F.  O.  B.  Philadclphui 
Graa*  B  Market  Milk 

Test  Per 

Per  Cent  100  lbs. 

3.  3.29 

3.06  3.31 

3.1  3.33 
3.15  3.35 

3.2  3.37 
3.25  3.39 

3.3  3.41 
3.36  3.43 

3.4  3.46 
3.46  3.47 
3.6  3.49 
3.56  3.61 

3.6  3.63 
3.65  3.66 

3.7  3.67 
3.76  3.69 
3.6  3.61 

3.85  3.63 
3.9  3.66 

*  *s  lis 

4.2  3.77 
4.26  3.79 

4.3  3.81 
4.35  S.83 

4.4  3.86 
4.45  3.87 

4.5  3.89 
4.65  3.91 

4.6  3.93 
4.65  3.95 

4.7  3.97 
4.76  3.99 

4.8  4.01 

4.86  4.03 

4.9  4.05 
4.95  4.07 
5.  4.09 

When  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o 
delpkia  is  8  cents  per  quart. 


Price 
Per  Qt. 
7.1 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.4 
7.45 
7.6 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.65 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.3 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 
Phila- 


Cou 

Quotations 
stations  carry 
ments. 

Prices  arc 
charges. 


.  b. 


FEBRUARY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


Test 

Per 

Cent 

3. 

5.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.96 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
.35 
.4 
.45 
.5 
.55 
4.6 
4.66 
4.7 
4.76 
4.8 
4.86 
4.9 
4.96 
5. 


Class 
Per 
100  Lbs. 
$2.54 
2.56 
2.58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.68 
2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.76 
2.78 
2.80 
2.82 
2.84 

.86 

.88 

.90 

.92 
2.94 
2.96 

.98 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


3.00 


4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 


02 
04 
.06 
.08 

10 
.12 
.14 
.16 

18 


3.20 
3.22 
3.24 
3.26 
3.28 
3.30 
3.32 
3.34 


I 

Per 

Qt. 

5.45 
6.5 
5.55 
5.6 
5.6 
5.65 
6.7 
5.76 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.9 
6.95 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.15 
6.2 
6.25 
6.3 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.45 
5 

.55 
6 
6 
65 
7 

6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 

7.05 
7.1 
7.16 
7.2 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 

2. 


6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 


Class 
Per 
100   Lbs. 
$2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 

.38 

.40 

.42 

.44 

.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.52 
2.54 
2.56 
2JM 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.68 
2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.76 
2.78 
2.80 
2.82 
2.84 
2.86 
2.88 
2.90 
2.92 
2.94 


Per 
Qt. 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 


7 

75 

8 

85 

9 
4.95 
5. 
5. 

5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.3 
5.^5 
5.4 
5.45 


5.. 55 

5.(> 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 

5.75 

5.R 

5.85 

5.9 

6.9 

5.95 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.3 

6.3 


MONTHLY   BASIC  PRICE  OF  GRADE  B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 


1928 
fanuary 
February 
March 
April 
May 


per  cent  butter  fat  content 

Receiving 
F.O.B.  Phila. 
Per  Cwt.       quartts 


July 

Augnat 

September 

October 

Noveotber 

Decen»ber 

1929 
January 
February 


station   50   mile 
cone  per  cwt. 

3.29  "7.1  2.71 

3.29  7.1  2.71 

3.29  7.1  2.71 

3.29  7.1  2.71 

3.29  7.1  2.71 

3.29  7.1  2.71 

3.29  7.1  2.71 

3.29  7.1  2.71 

3.29  7.1  2.71 

3.29  7.1  2.71 

3.29  7.1  2.71 

3.29  7.1  2.71 
3.29 

3.29  7.1  2.71 

3.29  7.1  2.71 


BASIC  PRICB 
ntry  Receiving  .Stations 

February 

are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
differentials  subject  to  local  arrange- 
less    freight    and    receiving    station 


Mil 

1  to 

II  to 

21  to 

31  to 

41  to 

51  to 

61  to 

71  to 

81  to 

91  to 

101  to 

111  to 

121  to 

131  to 

141  to 

151  to 

161  to 

171  to 

181  to 

191  to 

201  to 

211  to 

221  to 

231  to 

241  to 

251  to 

261  to 

271  to 

281  te 

291  to 


ies 

10  inc 

20    •' 

30     " 

40     " 

50    " 

60    " 

70    " 

80    " 

90    " 

100    " 

110     " 

120     " 

130     " 

140    " 

150    " 

160    - 

170    " 

180    " 

190     " 

200    " 

210     " 

220    " 

230    " 

240    " 

250    " 

260    " 

270     " 

280    " 

290    •' 

300    " 


Freight  Rates 
100  Ihs. 
.268 
.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.."574 
.389 

.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.  505 
.510 
.  520 

.  5.1  .T 

.540 
.  hFA) 
.  5.56 
..566 
.576 
.^Hl 
.  5'*«' 
.600 


Price 
5%  Milk 
$2.79 
2.77 
2.75 
2.74 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 


61 

60 

58 

58 

57 

2.55 

2.55 

54 

52 

52 

51 

50 

2.4Q 

2  48 

2.48 

2.46 

2.46 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2 


FEBRUARY  SURPI. 
At   All   Receiving 

Class  I 


US  PRICES 
Stations 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3. 56 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4. 


15 

2 
25 
3 
35 
.4 
45 
5 

55 
h 
65 


L-r  100  M»s. 
$1  96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.3(» 
2.y2 
2..M 
2..% 
2. 38 
2  40 
2.42 
2  44 
2.46 


Ci 
Test 
.•5. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3  35 
.^.4 
5  45 
3.5 
3. 55 
3. 
3 
3 


ASS  11 
Per  100  U.S. 
$1  .oh 
1 .  5M 
1  60 
1.62 
1  64 
I  (>6 
I 
1 
1 


.70 
72 


6 
65 

7 

3.7.'> 
3.8 


85 
«) 


3 . 9.'i 
4. 


2 


4.7 


75 
8 
85 
9 
.95 


2.4H 
2..00 
2. 52 
•^.54 
2  5h 
H 

2.W) 
2.62 
2  64 
2.  Ml 
2.68 
2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.76 


05 

I 

15 

2 

25 
4.3 
4..V> 
4  4 


45 

5 

A.''. 


>o 

h 

h5 

7 

75 

8 

4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


1  74 
l.7(> 
1  7H 
l.HO 
1  82 
I  H4 
1  H(i 
I  HS 
I  .90 
I  •»2 
1.04 

1  <«. 
I.9K 
2.00 

2  «)2 
2.04 
2  0<. 
2  OK 
2.10 
2  12 
2.14 
2  Ih 
2  IK 
2  20 
2  22 
2 .  24 
2.2»; 
2.2K 
2  .-^0 
2. "52 
2.^4 
2.36 


1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

18 

19 

20 

21 

23 

25 

26 

27 

28 


FEBRUARY  BUTTER  PRICES 
92  Score.  Solid   Pack 

New  York 
.50 


Philadelphia 
.50!^ 
51 


Ml ''2 

.504 

504 

51 

51 

51 

51 

504 

50  Ji 

504 

504 

50 

50 

50 

60 

50 

60 

iS: 

61 


504 

.50 

60 

49H 

50H 

60 

50 

50 

50 

60« 

60 

49« 

49H 

49V2 

494 

494 

494 

494 

50 

60 

60 


Chicago 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
494 
494 
494 
49Ji 
60 
60 
49 
49^ 
49^ 
49 
48»4 
4R?i 
4HH 
494 
494 
49 


MARCH  MII.K  PRICKS 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 

Association,  Inc. 

In  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment reached  with  co-operatinji 
buyers,  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
basic  milk  shipped  during  March 
and  April,  1929,  has  been  ad- 
vanced one-quarter  cent  per 
quart  or  approximately  ll^i* 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  at 
delivery  points. 

Milk  shipped  to  co-operating 
«     «  •««  1.    — i    t —      1 — 

UCitieiS      will,      us      llCICtOll'l  V,       uv; 

paid  for  on  the  basic  and  surplus 
plan. 


"A"  Milk  Prices 

to  be  paid  by 

Cooperating 
Dealers 

For  milk  delivered  in 

February,    1929 

will  be   found  in  detail  on 
pages  9,  10,  11  and  12 

in  this  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers  Review 

KEEP  THIS  COPY 

FOR  FUTURE 

REFERENCE 


Intcr-Statc  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Inciirporated 

Flint    Building.    219   N.    Broad    St., 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Rtnrisentinp    "Vtr    JI.OOO    Dairy    Kaniicis 
in   the   I'hiladcli.hia   Milk   Shed. 


OFFICERS 

n.   I).  .Miilmrli.  Prisi.hiit 
Kri-dtriik  Shangle,  Vici-  Prtsidint 
R.  W.  Baldcrston.  SciTctaiy 
1.  R.  Zollcrs,  Asst.  Sicrctaiy 
Robert  F.  Brinton,  Tria.siirir 
F.  M.  Twilling,  Asst.  Ticasiinr 

Board  of  Directors 

II       I).     Allilm.  h,     Trappf,     .'Vl..ntit.inKry 

Co.,  Pa. 
S     K.    Andriws,    Hiirloik.  Doichcstir   Lo., 

Md. 
III.   Bcniutih,  Shiiiihiii,   H.   1).,   !.(.i>nni>i> 

Co.,  Ph.  /.        II 

Ira   ).   Book,  Strasl.iirp.  I.Jino.istor  Co      la. 
Robert    F.    Brinton,   West   Chisltr,   Chistrr 

^"•'  ''"•  .,        f      I       If      #     r' 

K.     H.     Donovan,     Brcnford,     Kent     Lo., 

'^*'-  ...  •         o  /-      I   n 

v..    Nelson    James,    RisuiB    ^U".    Cecil   L-o., 

Md. 
J.  W.  Keith,  Ccntervillc,  Qiucn  Amies  Co., 

H.    1.    Laiivcr,    Port    Royal,    Juniata    Co., 

Pa. 
S.   Blaine  Lehman,  Chainhersbiire,    R.   I)., 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 
A     R    Marvel,  Kaston.    Tnlbot  to.,  Mjl. 
1.'  V.    Otto,    Carlisle,    R.    D.,    Cumberland 

J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  York.  Y..rk  Coiinfy.  Pa. 
C    F.  Preston,  Nottingham,  R.  I).,  t^hestcr 

i^"  .  ''«  •>      ,      A-         n 

Albert   Sarip.    Bowers,    Bcrk.s  C^.,    1  a. 

John   Carvel    Sutton,    Kcnncdyvillc,    Kent 

Co.,  M<1.  _  ,.     ,x       IV^f 

Frederick  Shangle,  Trenton,  R.  D.,  Mercer 

C    C.  fal'lman,  Columbus,  Burlington  Co., 

NT.  .       . 

R.    I.    Tusscy,    Holiida.vsburg,    Blair    Co., 

Pa 
Harry  B.  Stewart,  Alexandria,  Huntingdon 

r*      Pa 
S.  U.  Troutman,  Bedford,   R.  D.,  Bedford 

F    M.  Twining,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 
F    P    Willits,  Ward,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 
a'     B      Waddington,     Wood»town.    t>alcm 
Co..  N.   J. 


pastepaS^o^^  fVinneps  [Exchange 


DO  YOU  BUY  SEEDS 
OR  CROPS? 

TIk;   value  of  seed  is  not  deter- 
mined hy  its  eost  ])er  j)oiiiui  l)ut  by 
tile  crop  it  prodiiees.     For  in.stance, 
,suj)))().se    the    rifjjht    .seed    eorn    for 
your  eonditioii.s   eosts   ^l  a   bushel. 
Tliat    bu.shel    .should    provide    seed 
for   at   least   four   aeres   so   that   it 
eo.sts    per    acre    only    $1.     Suppose 
the  wrong  .seed  for  your  eonditions 
eosts  only  '$2  a  bushel.     A  quarter 
of  that  .^2,  or  50c.  is  the  seed  cost 
per  acre.     With  silage  worth  $1<  a 
ton    to    feed,    tlie    right    seed    need 
])roduee    only    a    quarter   of    a    ton 
more    silage    to   the    acre    than    the 
wrong  seed  to  show  the  same  return 
over  the  eost  of  seed.     Actually  it 
fretjuently      returns      20     times      a 
(juarter   of   a   ton    more   silage    per 
aert — 20  times  more  silage  and  20 
tiiMfs    more    total   digestible    nutri- 
ents.     Twenty    times    a   quarter   of 
a  ton   is  only  5  tons  after  all. 

What  applies  to  seed  for  silage 
corn  a})plies  to  other  seed  as  well. 
The  cost  of  seed  is  only  a  trifling 
l)art  of  the  value  of  a  good  harvest, 
and  a  poor  harvest  is  likely  to  result 
from  inferior  or  unadapted  seed. 

Realizing  that  seed  values  are 
not  to  be  determined  by  the  cost 
of  seed  offerings,  but  can  only  be 
discovered  by  painstaking  selection, 
members  of  the  Eastern  States 
I'armers'  Exchange  have  developed 
a  seed-selecting  service  through 
which  they  make  their  field  seed 
])urchases.  The  seed  department  of 
til  is  farmer-owned,  cooperative  buy- 
ing organization  determines  carc- 
fullv  what  the  field  seed  needs  of 
its  members  are,  and  then  goes  to 
whatever  lengths  prove  to  be  nec- 
( ssary  to  assure  members  seed  to 
fit  these  needs. 

That  this  .service  is  satisfactory 
to  the  farmers  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  three  times  as  much  seed  was 
distributed  by  the  Ea.stern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  in  1028  as  in 
IJ)27,  and  that  seed  orders  for  192J) 
already  placed  with  the  Exchange 
substantially  exceed  the  total  .seed 
aetunlly  distributed  in   1027. 

.V  booklet  describing  the  Eastern 
States  seed  .service  is  just  off  the 
press  antl  has  been  mailed  to  all 
members.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to 
von  if  you  so  request.  You  will 
find  it  a  valuable  addition  to  your 
farm  library  for  it  contains  in  un- 
derstandable fornt  facts  you  should 
h.ive  at  your  command. 

Write  for  the  liooklet.  or  b<  tter 
still,  just  send  in  the  attached 
coupon. 

I^astcm  S^trtes  f\iFm€Ps'  E^chaacje 

A    non-stock.    noii-iiroCit    orp.mi/.Jition, 

ownofi   Jind  ermlrnlh-d  l».v   the 

f.irnicrs    it    servos 

HEADQUARTERS.   SpfingHeld,  Mass. 

MTR  .1/20 

Kiistern    Stntes    Fanners'   1-Aoliangc 
Uox    1 1«2.   Siirinpfiold,    Mass. 
Please  send   inc  a  seed  booklet. 
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FARQUHAR 


A    ««bO      bitv      s&«a  asvto      vri     wvri  j 


"STAR" 

CORN 

PLANTER 

...U— 4.       4.U^       _*.-.ll— 

to  grow — on  level  ground  or  steep  hillsides.  Each  row 
has  separate  adjustment  as  to  depth  of  planting.  Adjustable 
as  to  width  between  the  rows. 

Well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soil  and  very  accurate 
on  steep  hillsides;  for  all  kinds  of  grain — corn,  beans,  peas, 
beets. 

Built  with  and  without  fertilizer  sower.  Double  Discs, 
Runner  or  Shovel  Openers  and  Disc  or  Scraper  coverers. 

You  can  plant  your  corn  exactly  as  you  wish  with  a 
Star  Two  Row  Planter — a  positive  drop  and  at  any  reasonable 
depth  with  light  or  medium  covering. 

NEW 

FARQUHAR 

LOW-DOWN 

DOUBLE  RUN 

FEED 

INTERCHANGEABLE    DRILL 

This  new  drill  has  but  one  type  of  drag  bar.  May  be 
equipped  with  pins  or  springs;  shovel  openers  or  discs  and 
the  changing  from  shovel  to  disc  openers  or  vice  versa 
requires  but  20  minutes.  Both  shovel  and  disc  drills  may 
be  staggered  by  raising  one  lever. 

Low-Down  hoppers  and  standard  48-inch  wheels; 
Double  Run  Grain  Feed;  Star  Wheel  forced  fertilizer  feed; 
accurately  regulated  grass  seeder;  also  well  adapted 
for  spring  cultivating  of  wheat  and  seeding  clover  and 
alfalfa.  Seed  may  be  broadcasted  or  sown  through  tubes 
and  boots.  Has  wide  range  of  feed  for  grain,  peas,  beans 
and  fertilizer. 


These  three  implements 
are  very  popular  because  of 
their  proven  value — Write  to- 
day for  complete  description. 

Built  in  Sections  for 
Team  or  Tractor 


ROLLER-HARROW 


Thraahers 

Hay  Balara 

Enyinaa 

Boilara 

Cider  Praaaaa 

Dairy  Boilers 

Sawmills 

Traction   Engines 

Manure  Spreaders 


FARQUHAR 

Box  760  .  YORK,  PA. 


Grain  Drills 

Com  Planters 

Harrows 

Harrow-Rollers 

Shovel  Plows 

Cultivators 

Weeders 

Com  Shellers 

Potato  Diggers 


Dairy  Industry  Changing 
to  Meet  New  Conditions 

(Continued  from  pace   1  ) 
change  in  the  operation  and  management 

of  the  country  organizations, 

"The  increase  in  the  number  of  whole 
milk  creameries  has  been  a  factor  in  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  skim-milk  powder. 
The  country  creamery  is  giving  more 
attention  to  the  disposition  of  by-pro- 
ducts with  increase  in  size.  During  tl^e 
last  five  years,  the  dried  powder  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased over  176  per  cent,  which  has 
necessitated  very  rapid  development  in 
new  uses  for  milk  powder  and  increased 
uses  in  channels  where  formerly  only 
small  quantities  had  been  used,  as  in 
ice  cream,  candy,  bakery  products,  and 
milk   drinks." 


Scott  Powell  Dairies 

Abandon  Some  Country  Plants 

Scott  Powell  Dairies,  with  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia  has  discontinued  its  re- 
ceiving stations  at  Vintage,  Intercourse, 
Atglen,  I^ola  and  East  Earl.  A  large 
share  of  this  milk,  which  is  from  tuber- 
culin tested  cows  is  now  being  shipped 
direct   to   Philadelphia. 

This  direct  shipped  milk  nets  the  pro- 
ducer about  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
more  than  at  the  receiving  station  be- 
cause it  does  not  carry  the  reduction  for 
plant  operation. 

The  remaining  untested  milk  at  the 
ahpve  receiving  stations  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  plants  at  Georgetown,  Gap, 
New  Holland  and  Honeybrook,  it  Is  un- 
derstood, at  no  additional  cost  for  trans- 
portation  to  the  producer. 


National  Convention 
Holstein-Freisian  Clubs 
to  be  Held  in  Philadelphia 

A  general  committee  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  State  Holstein 
PVicsian  Clubs,  met  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  March  1st,  to  consider  plans  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Clubs  of 
America,  to  be  held  in  that  city  on  June 

r'tX-       fvxv.       OA.I.      ~  .      1     /\i  1         %  £\t\n 

uLii,    fill,    oiii    ai|u    {Till,    lo^a. 

The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Hotel. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  convention 
will  be  given  to  general  business  and 
educational  programs.  The  last  two 
days  of  the  meeting  will  be  given  to  the 
National   Holstein-Friesian  Cattle  Sales. 

The  following  general  committee  have 
been  named  by  H.  D.  AUebach,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Holstein-Friesian  Clubs. 

General  G>minittee — 

H.  E.   Robertson,  York,  Pa. 
Eugene  Stapler,  Yardley,  Pa. 
G.    D.    Brill,   Jamesburg,    N,   J. 
Wm.  Wliittinghani,  Glencoe,  Md. 
Richard  McMullen,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee — 

H.   I).   Allebacli,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 
John  M.  Dennis,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Martin  J.  Sheridan,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 
J.  Howard  Schabinger,  Felton,  Del. 

Reception  Committee  for  Women — 
Mrs.    Robert   F.   Brinton,   West  Ches- 
ter,  Pa. 
Mrs.    H.    E.    Robertson,   York,   Pa. 

Reception   Committee  for  Men — 

Dr.  J.  M.  Tliompson,  Montrose,  Pa. 
Frank  Keen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Entertainment  and  Banquet — 

Roijert  F.  Brinton,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Ivo  V.  Otto,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Mr.    Kelly,   Walkersville,   Md. 
Eli  D.  Van  Meter,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
J.  R.  Danks,  Winterthur,  Del. 

Convention  Publicity  and  Attendance— 
A.   N.  Crissey,  Salem,  N.  J. 
W.  C.  Devlne,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.   A.   Miller,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  addition  to  the  above  committee, 
James  A.  Reynolds,  treasurer  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  and  chairman  of  its 
executive  committee,  and  Holten  Sea- 
merics.  National  Secretary,  attended  the 
meeting  and  took  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions. 

While  plans  are  not  completed,  tenta- 
tive programs  include  a  visit  to  Winter- 
thur Farms,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  to  the 
Longwood  Gardens  of  Mr.  Pierre  du- 
Pont.  Tills  trip  will  include  a  steam 
boat  trip  on  the  Delaware  River,  from 
Philadelphia  to   Wilmington,  Del. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  National 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  on  Wednesday,  June  7th. 

H.  E.  Robertson  was  elected  treasurer 
of   the   general    committee. 

The  work  of  the  various  committees 
was  discussed  and  outlined.  Local  com- 
mittees in  the  various  sections  of  the 
several  states  are  being  planned  and 
will  be  kept  advised  as  to  the  general 
program  so  that  a  wide  distribution  of 
publicity  pertaining  to  the  National  Con- 
vention   will   be   available. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  have  this 
coming  convention  the  most  successful 
that  the  association  has  every  held. 


Uncle  Ab  says  if  it  weren't  for  de- 
tours a  lot  of  nice  country  would  re- 
main unseen. 


Vocational  School 

.  .  --Rays  Win  Medals 

James  Nelan,  Trililty  High  School, 
Washington  County,  Penna.,  won  the 
gold  medal  presented  by  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  at  the. time 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Pir^dufjlts  Show 
in,  January}  for  having  the  btest  dairy 
project  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  tVoca- 
tional  School  coii^st.  ..  J^^tes  Nelan's 
project  consisted  in  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  five  pure  bred  Guernsey 
,cows.  Tl>e  a.war4.  Sfffls  made  on  the  basis 
of  profit  on  the  herd  of  five  cows  above 
feed  and  other-  costs. 

His  brother,  John  Nelan  won  the  gold 
medal  in  the  so-called  "winners'   class" 

r 

with  a  project  of  seven  "purebred-  cowj 


John  and  Jam**  Nelan 

The  Trinity  High  School  was  also 
presented  this  year  with  a  framed  pic- 
ture as  a  prize  for  having  rated  second 
among  the  eighty-four  contesting  vo- 
cational high  schools  of  the  State,  the 
youngest  school"  to  have  received  this 
honor.  The  work  in  vocstional  agricul- 
ture was  organized  at  Trinity  three  years 
ago. 

As  an  interesting  sidelight,  when  R. 
W.  Balderston,  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  came 
forward  to  make  the  prtsentation,  he 
found  that  the  Supervisor  of  Agriculture 
at  Trinty  High  School,  Thomas  C.  Y. 
Ford,  had  been  the  Tester  of  Avondalc- 
West  Grove  Cow  Testing  Association 
eight  years  ago  and  in  this  capacity  had 
regularly  visited  Mr.  Balderston's  farm 
and  tested  his  cows  each  month. 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 

work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 

Department  of  .the  Datiry  Council, 

for   the   month   of   January,   1P29. 

No.  Inspections  Made....  1741 

Sediment  Tests   1341 

No.  Permanent  Permits        '   . 

Issued    62 

No.    Temporary    Permits 

Issued 72 

No.  Meetings  Held  8 

Attendance    1301 

Reels  Movies  Shown  4 

No.  Man  Days — 

Fairs   and   Exhibits...    ..69% 
Bacteria  Tests  Made 

(Plants)    19 

No.  Miles  Traveled  1716T 

During  the  month  20  dairies 
were  discontinued  from  selling  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations— 9  dairies  were  reinstated 
before  the  month  was  up. 

To  date  124,449  farm  inspections 
have  been  nade. 
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The  Cooperative  Selling  Organization 

For  Dairy  Produce  in  Holland 

By  K.  ERIKS,  Director  Freisland  Cheese  Export  Cooperative  Association,  Holland 


Tlie  Managers  of  the  local  cooperative 
factory  producing  dairy  products  are  in 
a  weak  position  to  bargain  with  those 
to  whom  they  must  sell  their  goods,  for 
tliese  cooperatives  are  not  able  to  anal- 
yze in  a  sufficient  way  the  market,  and 
their  products  can  only  be  stored  when 
liigli  costs  are  to  be  paid  for  it. 

We  have  found  in  Holland  that  by 
t'stablishing  a  cooperative  organization 
for    selling    their    products,    local    dairy 

y^ ^operatives  are  able  to  realisse  the  fol- 

^i.-wing  advantages: 

1.  By  delivering  their  products  to  the 
best  markets  they  strengthen  their  po- 
sition in  the  trade. 

2.  By  the  specialization  in  selling  they 
get  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  market. 

3.  By  centralizing  their  warehouses 
they  keep  storing-costs  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. 

Through  these  means  the  central  or- 
ganization can  supply  more  regularly 
an  even  amount  of  products  which  are 
of  good  quality;  the  regularity  of  de- 
livery increases  as  the  total  quantity  of 
supplies  increases.  That  portion  of  tl:e 
products  which  is  of  the  best  quality 
sliould  be  sold  under  the  trade-mark  of 
the  cooperative  sales  organization.  Sec- 
ond quality  can  be  sold  under  a  second 
trade-mark  of  cooperative  and  products 
of  low  quality  should  be  sold  without 
a  mark  at  all.  By  this  means  the  buyer 
will  soon  learn  to  depend  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  cooperative  and  buy  them 
regularly. 

It  is  our  experience  in  Friesland,  Hol- 
land, that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  a  cooperative  selling  organization 
tliat  the  proportion  of  highest  quality 
products  must  be  as  great  as  possible. 
For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  that  the 
members  are  willing  to  do  their  best  in 
raising  the  standard.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  convinced  of  this  funda- 
mental factor.  We  are  fully  satisfied 
that  a  cooperative  organization  of  pro- 
ducers can  have  a  development  which 
is  practically  witliout  limit,  when 
the  products  are  of  high  quality,  but  it 
seems  to  be  equally  true  that  there  is  no 
good  foundation  for  success  when  the 
.products  are  of  inferior  quality. 

For  cooperative  factories  which  have 
but  a  small  proportion  of  good  products 
or  which  have  a  large  proportion  of  in- 
ferior products,  it  is  not  advisable  to  co- 
operate in  selling,  unless  there  is  a  fair 
chance  that  by  such  cooperation  they 
{  can  improve  and  standardize  the  quality 
of  their  products  within  a  short  time. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this  asser- 
tion. First,  when  first  quality  goods  are 
assembled  and  sold  through  one  agency 
the  reputation  of  the  product  improves, 
the  demand  improves  and  sales  become 
easier  and  in  greater  volume;  but  when 
large  quantities  of  goods  of  inferior 
quality  are  sold  collectively,  the  agency 
may  start  with  a  good  reputation  but 
this  will  become  poorer  and  poorer  and 
soon  sales  will  come  to  a  standstill. 
Secondly,  the  organization  itself  will  be 
very  weak,  when  products  are  of  infer- 
ior quality,  for  one  is  inclined  to  think 
that  his  products  are  of  better  quality 
than  warranted  by  the  financial  settle- 
ment for  them  as  made  by  the  cooper- 
ative. 

In  this  connection  we  might  lay  stress 
on   the   fact   that   the   quality   of  dairy 


jiroducts  is  in  a  high  degree  dependent 
on  the  quality  of  the  milk  from  which 
they  are  made  and  on  the  conditions 
under  whicli  the  products  are  manufact- 
ured. It  is  now  a  known  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  a  cooperative  are  inclined  to  pay 
more  attention  to  sanitary  conditions 
than  will  be  the  case  when  those 
producers  sell  their  products  to  a  pri- 
vate firm;  for  there  is  a  direct  financial 
relation  between  the  careful  methods  of 
the  members  and  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  cooperative.  For  this  rea- 
son we  believe  that  the  cooperative  is 
the  best  organization  form  for  large  scale 
sales   organizations. 

It  will  be  clear  to  everyone  that  it  is 
important  for  producers  to  ship  their 
products  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  cen- 
tral warehouse.  When  the  products 
have  been  received  they  must  be  graded 
and  classified  when  the  coop)erative  has 
developed  to  the  point  that  is  more  than 
a  commission  business.  This  is  a  very 
delicate  task,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  employees  who  have  a  good  idea  of 
tlie  market  and  of  the  products  and  wlio 
have   good   judgment   and   tact. 

It  is  clear  too  that  the  cooperative 
needs  the  assistance  of  technical  em- 
ployees who  can  find  out  and  prevent 
the  causes  of  deviations  in  the  quality  of 
the  products.  This  Technical  Depart- 
ment should  be  thoroughly  incorporated 
as  a  part  of  the  management  and  should 
be  at  all  times  under  the  control  of  the 
selling  organization  itself. 

It  is  the  experience  in  our  country 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
a  cooperative  starts  with  the  help  of 
technical  employees;  who  combine  a  high 
degree  of  modesty  with  an  equal  degree 
of  judgment  of  men. 

Taking  these  conditions  into  consid- 
eration, we  feel  sure  that  a  sound 
foundation  can  be  laid  for  a  cooperative 
which  tries  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  producers. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  the  grading 
of  the  products  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  organization  and  that 
it  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  tlie 
quality  of  the  products  is  regularly  of  a 
high  standard. 

As  to  tlie  government  standards,  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands  does  not 
give  any  requirements  as  to  tlie  quality 
of  the  products,  but  only  its  purity  is 
guaranteed. 

It  is  not  allowed  to  export  butter  and 
cheese  made  of  other  than  milk  sub- 
stances, while  the  moisture  percentage 
of  the  butter  and  the  fat  percentage  of 
the  cheese  is  subject  to  maximum  and 
minimum   requirements. 

For  some  years  we  did  not  h.'.ve  such 
requirements  in  Holland  and  the  result 
of  it  was  that  the  fat  percentage  in  the 
cheese  in  the  market  varied  from  5  to 
50  and  the  cheese  was  .sold  "on  its 
merits".  As  a  rule  the  buyer  thought 
the  fat  percentage  of  the  inferior  pro- 
ducts higher  than  it  was  and  the  most 
unscrupulous  seller  secured  the  best 
price.  In  the  meantime  the  reputation 
of  the  dairy  products  of  our  country 
was    hurt   in    a   serious    way. 

This  confusion  could  only  he  solved 
by  the  government,  which  fixed  cheese 
standards  at  20,  30  and  40  percent  of 
fat   and   full  cream   cheese. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  government 


of  Holland  has  been  right  in  taking  this 
action,  but  we  do  not  regret  it  tliat  no 
quality  standards  have  been  created. 
Our  products  are  consumed  all  over  tlie 
world  and  consumers  in  every  country 
have  tlieir  special  demands.  Gouda  and 
Edam  cliecse  which  are  considered  by 
some  buyers  as  not  of  a  superior  quality 
for  a  certain  market,  can  still  be  excep- 
tionally good  for  another  market,  where- 
as a  good  Clieddar  clieese  is  good  every- 
where. So  it  is  possilile  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  country  which  produces  Ched- 
dar cheese  to  fix  quality  standards  but 
for  a  country  like  Holland  where  Gouda 
and  Edam  cheeses  are  made,  this  would 
not   be   possible. 

For  this  reason  we  tliink  it  best  that 
the  Netherland  government  reserves  the 
judgment  of  the  quality  of  the  cheese 
to  the  consumer  himself. 


Fewer  Food  Law  Viola- 
tions in  Penna.  in  1928 

With  three  exceptions,  the  number  of 
prosecutions  for  violating  Pennsylvania 
food  laws  was  tlie  lowest  in  1928  of  any 
year  since  1910,  according  to  Dr.  James 
W.  Kellogg,  director  of  the  State  Bur- 
eau of  Foods  and  Chemistry. 

"This  low  number  of  violations  in  the 
face  of  even  greater  effort  to  detect 
food  adulteration  and  misrepresentation 
indicates  that  the  quality  of  foods 
offered  for  sale  in  Pennsylvania  is  bet- 
ter today  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  Commonwealth." 

One  of  the  outstanding  violations  dis- 
covered during  the  year  was  tlie  coffee- 
chicory  fraud  in  western  Pennsylvania 
which  required  approximately  100  pros- 
ecutions before  the  adulteration  was 
completely  stopped.  The  adulteration 
of  olive  oil  with  cotton-seed  and  other 
vegetable  oils  was  another  extensive 
fraud  which  required  a  large  number  of 
prosecutions. 

Otiier  cases  of  special  interest  were 
the  large  number  of  legal  actions  involv- 
ing the  sale  of  liakery  products  contain- 
ing imitation  jelly  instead  of  the  pure 
jelly.  Other  violations  more  frequent  in 
the  past  but  still  existing  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  Commonwealth  include  the 
sale  of  cold  storage  and  stale  eggs  as 
fresh  eggs,  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream 
deficient  in  butter  fat,  the  sale  of  honey 
adulterated  with  glucose,  the  sale  of 
decomposed  meats  and  fish,  the  sale  of 
butter  adulterated  with  water,  the  sale 
of  artificially  colored  and  misbranded 
carbonated  beverages  and  the  sale  of 
watered  oysters. 


Farm  Real  Estate 

Situation   Improved 

A  more  favorable  status  of  the  farm 
real  estate  situation  is  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  a  lessening  rate  of  decline  in 
farm    land   values. 

Farm  land  values  on  March  1,  1928, 
says  the  bureau,  brought  the  national 
average  value  to  the  level  that  prevailed 
in  the  year  1917.  This  is  17  points  above 
the  1912-14  level  taken  as  the  pre-war 
average,  and  20  points  higher  than  the 
value  in  1912,  the  earliest  year  for  which 
data  are  available.  Reckoned  as  a  per- 
centage of  its  1920  peak,  the  national 
average  on  March  1,  1928,  had  come 
down  about  a  third. 

Discussing    the    farm-mortgage    credit 
situation,  the  bureau  declares  that  "first- 
mortgage    money    is    generally    in    good 
supply.       Interest    rates   generally   have 
continued  to  be  favorable.     Terms  offered 
by  owners  to  move  farms  in  the  present 
market    are    frequently    unusually    fav- 
orable to  buyers.     However,  the  easiest 
terms  usually  go  with  the  poorer  lands." 
The   general    tendency   of   farm    taxes 
has   been   "slightly   upward"   during  the 
past  year,  says  the  bureau,  and  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  any  marked  de    ""ase 
in  the  next  few  years.    The  only  possib- 
ility o'  a  radical  decline  in  farm  taxes, 
it  is  pointed  out,  is  in  a  revision  of  State 
and  local  revenue  systems  that  will  make 
something  other  than  the  sales  value  of 
real  estate  the  criterion  of  tax  liability. 


Plant   ill   Long  Rows 

Do  away  this  year  with  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  of  beds  and  paths, 
State  College  vegetable  specialists  urge. 
Throw  the  whole  garden  into  one  bed. 
Plant  and  sow  in  long  rows  and  use  a 
modern  wheelhoe  for  cultivating.  This 
method  insures  greater  returns  with  less 
work. 


Penn  State  Dairy 

Herd  Numbers   150 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  dairy 
herd  now  numbers  150  animals,  repre- 
senting the  Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss, 
Guern.sey,  Holstein,  and  Jersey  breeds, 
Prof.  A.  A.  Borland,  head  of  the  dairy 
department,  announces.  Of  these  75  are 
cows  producing  milk. 

Besides  their  producing  ability  the 
college  dairy  cattle  are  maintained  also 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  re- 
search work.  For  instruction  the  herd 
serves  for  practice  work  for  students  in 
the  judging,  feeding,  care,  and  manage- 
ment of  dairy  cattle.  For  research  pur- 
l>oses  the  animals  furnish  data  concern- 
ing the  milk-producing  capacity  of  var- 
ious feeds,  the  value  of  grinding  rough- 
ages, the  vitamin  and  mineral  require- 
ments of  dairy  cattle,  the  use  of  milk 
substitutes  for  raising  calves,  the  rela- 
tion of  type  of  milk  production,  the 
effects  of  molasses  on  the  digestibility 
of  rations,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
subjects. 

Through  the  use  of  good  sires  im- 
proved production  is  constantly  being 
attained.  A  mature  Jersey  bull,  Ral- 
eigli's  Warder,  was  recently  obtained 
from  the  Borden  Home  Farm  in  New 
York.  Ten  of  his  daughters  have  av- 
eraged over  400  pounds  of  butterfat  as 
2-year-olds  on  twice  a  day  milking. 
Another  recent  purchase  is  a  Guernsey 
sire,  Langwater  Master  Fred,  from 
Brookmead  Farm  in  Chester  county.  He 
is  the  sire  of  twelve  2-year-olds  averag- 
ing 665  pounds  of  butterfat. 


The  hotbed  and  coldframe  sash  should 
l»e  repaired  and  the  frames  put  in  con- 
dition for  use.  Put  the  glass  on  the 
frames,  and  as  soon  as  the  soil  thaws 
and  dries  sufficiently  to  be  worked  easily 
sow  cabbabe,  lettuce  and  other  cool 
weather  crops. 


It  is   said  that   if  the   United   States 

cold  storage  facilities  were  united  into 

one   ice-box,  it  would   be   a   mile   longi. 

half   a    mile  wide,   and   nearly   48   feet 
high. 


If  you  can  get  good  seed  now,  buy  it, 
for  prices  may  be  higher  in  the  spring. 


^' 
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J.  R.  WYCKOFF  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Dairy    and     Poultry     Feeds 

Mercer  32%  Dairy  $59.00  per  ton 

Mercer  24%  Dairy  $55.00  per  ton 

Puritan  20%  Dairy  $50.00  per  ton 
Special  24%  Dairy  $53.00  per  ton 

3T^ttr.:al  20^^  Dair*'  ^50.00  '^er  ton 

Star  16%  Dairy  $46.00  per  ton 

HIGH  GRADE  MATERIALS 

SPECIAL  FORMULAE  MIXED 

CUSTOM  GRINDING 

PLEASE  MAIL  THE  COUPON  AND  GIVE  US  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  COMPETE 

FOR  YOUR  BUSINESS 


J.  R.  WYCKOFF  CO. 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  N.  J. 

Please  mail  without  obligation  on  my  part: — - 

Price  List  on  Mixed  Feeds  and  Materials 
Prices  on  Formulae  which  I  enclose 


Name- 


Address 


i    I 


I    i 


Lonstmcljum 


f  f  f  a  hook  of  interest  to 
every  farmer 

THE  modern  farmer  has  almost  countless 
uses  for  concrete  because  of  its  perma- 
nence, economy  and  ease  of  application  to  all 
kinds  of  building. 

The  new  booklet,  "Permanent  Farm  Con- 
struction,'*  is  a  practical  working  manual  on 
farm  concrete.  It  tells  how  to  use  concrete  for 
bams,  granaries,  silos,  septic  tanks,  and  every 
structure  required  on  the  miodern  farm. 
Detailed  suggestions  for  mixing  and  placing 
concrete  are  given,  together  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  useful  photographs  and  diagrams. 

With  this  book  as  a  guide,  any  farmer  can 
make  many  profitable  improvements  on  his 
farm  at  small  cost.  A  free  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  you  upon  request.  Write  to 

Portland  Cement  Association 

i315  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Concrete  for  Permanence^ 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  RUSSETS— PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  COB- 
BLERS AND  MOUNTAINS— NEW  YORK  RUSSETS  AND  RURALS 

High-Yielding  Strains — Officially  Inspected  and  Certified.     Car  lots  or  Bag  Lots. 

Let  us  quote  prices  on  your  requirements  of  |>(>tntocs  and  other  farm  seeds. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


BoxM 


HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


iVnnsylvania  a 

Leader  in  Agriculture 
iVnion^  Eastern  States 

'I'lif  tdt.il  value  of  farm  crops  pro- 
(liiicd  in  this  Coimnonwcalth  in  1928, 
ill  si)il('  of  (lit'  (U'creasc  of  approximately 
.sMo.()(i(i,()()()  fniiii  the  lf)27  total,  exceeded 
hy  .ii>i»n).\iinatcly  $1,00(),(K)0  the  value 
of  auriciiltiiral  crops  produced  in  all  the 
Ni-\v  Miifilaiul  states  and  New  Jersey 
comhined. 

\\  iicii  consideriuf--  only  the  value  of 
!hc  22  leading  field  crop.s.  Pennsylvania 
is  the  outstanding  agricultural  state  in 
I  he  Ivist,  according  to  the  IVnnsylvania 
l)ci)Mrtiucnt  of  Agriculture.  No  other 
slate  east  of  Ohio  jjroduced  more  oats, 
corn,  winter  wheat,  rye  or  buckwheat 
ill  1}>2S  than  did  Pennsylvania.  In  fact, 
no  ntlicr  state  in  the  Union  produced 
more  hiiclvwheat  or  cigar  leaf  tobacco. 
Only  one  other  state  produced  a  more 
\.iliiahle  potato  croj)  and  only  three 
stairs  jirotluced  more  valuable  apple 
crojis. 

The  rank  of  Pennsylvania  among  all 
other  states  in  the  1928  production  of 
tlic  various  crops  is  as  follows. 

I'irst   in    buckwheat. 

Kirst   in   cigar  leaf  tobacco. 

Fourth   in  tame  hay. 

Mft'i    ill    jiotatoes    (second   in    value). 

Fifth   in   grapes. 

Sixth    in    total    apple   crop    (fourth    in 

•    value). 
Sixth  in   i>ears. 
Seventh    in    rye. 
Seventh    in   all   tobacco. 
Seventh  in  i)eaches. 
Ninth  in   winter  wlicttt. 
Ninth  in  commercial  apples. 
Koiirfccnth   in   oats. 
Sixteenth  in  corn. 

Sixteenth  in  value  of  22  field  crops. 
I'-ighteenth  in  value  of  all  crops. 

The  following  figures  give  the  total 
production  and  total  value  of  crops  pro- 
(liicrd  in  Pennsylvania  in  1928,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  the  Federal-State 
Crop   I{cj)orting  Service: 

Ckoi'  PHf)nucTiON  Value 

Cm 5U.0.37,(KM)  lius.  $46,.W4,()00 

Wii.ler  Wheat..  .J  17,0<)6,(KK)  l.us.  22,015.00() 

<  'ills 34,67«,(KM)  bus.  18,379,000 

Barley 783,000  bus.  658,000 

Kye    L.^b.^K)  bus.  1,708,000 

H.ickwheat 3.802,000  bus.  3,.384,0(K) 

White  [><>t.itoes..  31,980,0(M)  bus.  20,787,000 

Tobacco 49,580,(K)0  lbs.  6,941,000 

T.inie  hay 4,645,(K»0  tons  .'■>8,062,()00 

Apples  (total).  .  .         8,460,000  bus.  9,729,0(K) 

Apples  (coni'l).  .         1 .043,000  bbls.  .3.442,000 

IVuhes 1,867,0(K)  bus.  2,894,000 

IVars 620,000  bus.  744,000 

l^apcs 22,680  tons  1,043,000 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  Inter- 
State  Milk  Produeers' 
iVssoeiation. 

'I'hc  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  oi)crati(ms  of  all 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
.Association  field  men  in  connec- 
tion with  testing,  weighing  and 
g«n»  nil  ineinbershii)  work,  for  the 
month    of  January,    1929. 

No.  Tests  Made 7389 

No.  Plants  Investigated . .  48 
No.  Membership  Calls  . .  210 
No.    New    Members 

Signed    46 

No.  Cows  Signed    3W 

No.  Transfers   Made   22 

No.  Meetings  Attended  ...13 
No.  .\tteiiding  Meetings.  .159t) 


L'iM'lc  Ab  says  most  reformers  are 
folks  who  can't  stand  seeing  someone 
else  have  a  good  time. 


Broad  Program  of 

Heseareh  Adopted  at 
Corn-Borer  Confereiue 

A  complete  program  of  research  for 
controlling  the  European  corn  borer  was 
presented  and  adopted  at  the  third  an- 
nual conference  of  corn-borer  interests 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  2.  Mon- 
than  seventy  representatives  from  tlu; 
corn-borer  infested  States  and  the  Corn 
Belt,    including    entomologists,    adminis- 

»,«!  or     r     \ ..         .1         11  .i  I       t      • 

native    uiiiciais    atiu    utiTcia    iiticicMcu    in 

the  problem,  attended   the   meeting. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  Director  of  Scientific 
Work,  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, as  chairman  of  the  conference 
opened  the  day's  session  by  a  brief  ad- 
dress in  which  he  urged  a  free  discus^B 
of  the  many  angles  of  the  problem  and 
explained  the  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  provide  for  a  complete  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  research  projects 
throughout  the  affected  States  and  Can- 
ada. 

The  program  as  adopted  for  1929  in- 
cludes definite  research  work  by  six 
bureaus  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — Entomology,  Plant 
Industry,  Chemistry  and  Soils,  Public 
Roads,  Animal  Industry,  and  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  Seven  States— Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania  and  New  York — 
also  will  carry  on  research  and  educa- 
tional work  in  the  numerous  phases  of 
the  borer  problem. 

Among  the  thousands  of  major  and 
minor  lines  of  investigation  all  of  which 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  final 
.solution  of  the  problem  will  be  studies 
by  these  Federal  bureaus  and  States  on 
feeding  and  otherwise  using  cornstalks, 
breeding  experiments  to  produce  strains 
that  may  prove  tolerant  to  the  borer, 
studies  of  fertility  treatments  to  hasten 
development  of  the  corn  plant  so  as  to 
miss  the  maximum  moth  flight,  and  stud- 
ies on  the  possibility  of  displacing  the 
corn  plant  with  other  crops  of  etpial 
value. 

Investigations  with  insecticides,  re- 
pellants,  and  attractants  will  be  con- 
ducted. 'ITie  important  i)rojects  now 
under  way  to  introduce  and  establish 
para.sites  of  the  borer  from  foreign 
countries  will  be  continued.  Studies  of 
the  life  habits  of  the  pest  will  be  car- 
ried on  to  furnish  information  necessary 
for  a  practical  program  in  combating 
spread  and  control  of  the  borer 

Effort  will  be  continued  to  determine 
the  value  of  fall  and  .spring  plowing  in 
different  types  of  soil,  with  different 
widths  and  types  of  plow  bottoms,  on 
different  dates,  and  at  various  depths. 

In  fact,  no  line  of  investigation  tha"  ) 
jiromises  to  furnish  u.seful  information 
on  the  borer  problem  has  been  omitted 
from  the  1929  program.  A  new  com- 
mittee representing  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Animal  Production  reported  at 
the  conference  and  pointed  out  that  80 
))er  cent  of  the  corn  produced  is  fed  to 
livestock.  Therefore,  the  committee 
stated,  any  menace  to  the  corn  crop  is 
of  vital  interest  to  the  animal  husband- 
man. In  this  connection  the  1929  pro- 
gram includes  studies  on  the  use  of  other 
feeds  and  pastures  in  greater  quantities 
to  meet  a  possible  shortage  of  corn. 


In  again,  out  again  is  the  way  some 
farmers  carry  on  their  hog  business,  and 
down  again,  up  again  go  the  hog  prices 
ill  turn.  Either  staying  out  of  the  busi- 
ness or  in  it  would  result  in  more  stable 
prices. 
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Candy  for  the  Kiddies 

Tj)  Ik-  or  not  to  be  gt-ncrous  with  the 
ciiiuly  j.ir,  is  a  ]m'i)lt;xing  question  to 
luotliers.     How    is    one    to    know. 

Alioiit  one  liundred  pounds  of  sugar 
a  year  is  l)c'ing  consumed  by  tlie  average 
person  in  the  Ignited  States  compared 
t«  only  ten  pounds  a  hundred  years  ago. 

rSonie  of  Hs  are  eating  a  great  deal  of  it 
-n    the   form   of  candy ! 

Many  new  things  have  been  learned 
about  the  value  of  candy.  We  know  it 
acts  as  fuel  In  the  furnace  of  our  bodies 
to  jirovide  energy.  It  is  also  easily  di- 
gested by  most  i)eople.  The  old  idea 
that  it  causes  teeth  to  decay  is  rec- 
ognized to  be  false.  If  you  have  a  tooth 
ache  when  you  eat  candy  be  thankful 
for  the  danger  signal,  and  go  at  once  to 
your  dentist! 

After  all,  candy  remains  merely 
candy;  a  concentrated  form  of  the  sugar 
whose  only  fault  is  its  i)erfection",  says 
Hr.  Morris  Fishbein,  'It  is  so  pure  that 
uum  cannot  Mve  on  it."  This  is  where 
a  word  to  the  wise  is  needed.  Candy 
may  safely  have  a  place  in  the  growing 
il\ild's  and  the  adult's  diet,  but  is  not  a 
roast  beef  dinner,  nor  can  it  be  substi- 
tuted for  a  balanced  meal.  Pure  sugar 
contains  only  energy  vahie,— and  no  other 
food  factors.  It  is  lacking  in  certain 
important  things,  among  them  vitamins, 
minerals,  protein  and  bulk. 

It  is  l)ecause  of  these  limitations  that 
care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  used  in 
such  a  way  that  the  appetite  is  not 
(lulled  for  tho.se  foods  which  are  es.sential 
tor  growth  and  health.  This  is  particu- 
larly necessary  in  the  ca.sc  of  children. 
Don't  start  the  in-between-meal  hai)it ! 
Instead,  take  fruit  or  a  glass  of  milk, 
saving  the  candy  for  de.s.sert  after  the 
lueal. 

Candies  which  c<mtain  fruits  and  nuts 
liave  more  nutritive  value.  Choose  for 
tlie  family,  these  or  the  clear  hard  vari- 
ties  in  pref«-rence  to  the  richer  creams 
and  chocolates.  Dates,  raisins,  or  figs 
are  wholesome,  and  may  be  used  freely. 
Hut  no  candy  whatever  before  two  years 
old ! 

"Should  my  Hobby  of  two  years  old 
have  candy?  I  gave  it  to  all  of  my 
other  children  when  they  were  bis  age, 
an<l  they  have  never  been  sick  a  day.'' 
No,  but  you  have  had  to  coax  them  to 
iT  eat  creamed  carrots,  and  the  oldest  re- 
^  fuses  to  eat  his  cereal  imless  it  is  heap»-d 
high    with    sugar. 

Karly  childhood  is  the  formntive  per- 
iod in  the  matter  of  food  tastes  as  well 
as  in  other  things.  To  acquire  an  ex- 
aggerated taste  for  concentrated  sweets 
will  likely  make  difficult  your  task  of 
teaching  a  very  young  child  to  like  the 
wholesome  cereals  and  green  vegetables 
which  are  necessary  to  his  health.  A 
little  later,  when  the  i)roper  food  tastes 
have  become  firndy  established,  candy 
comes  into  its  rightful  jilace. 

I.ida  Hunt  Peters  has  called  candy  a 
habit-ft)rming  fo«)d.  It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  not  only  a  harmless  habit  but 
a  good  one, — providing  other  food  habits 
are  already  well  established,  and  that  it 
is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  these. 
Like  many  other  good  things,  it  should 
he  used  will  moderation  and  common 
sense. 


Managing  H()l)l)y 

"He  just  won't  conu'  when  he  is 
called  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
about   it". 

This  exclamation,  typical  of  many 
young  mothers,  pictures  a  condition 
which  exists  in  coimtless  honus.  Again 
Hobby  has  the  best  of  his  mother. 

Such  a  situation  can  and  should  be 
avoided.  Parents  may  direct  a  cliild's 
growth  in  desirable  ways,  if  they  go  at 
the  matter  scientifically.  If  a  mother 
is  to  imi)rove  a  child's  behavior,  she 
must  observe  how  he  is  behaving  and 
then  consider  how  he  will  be  likely  to 
l)ehave  if  she  changes  her  way  of  treat- 
ing him.  If  she  wishes  Hobby  to  come 
when  called,  she  observes  when  he  does 
come  and  when  he  does  not  come,  and 
decides  what  makes  the  difference.  In- 
stead of  helj,lessly  standing  by,  letting 
him  repeatedly  disobey  her  until  it  be- 
comes a  habit,  she  knows  how  to  make 
him  come.  Perhaps  she  will  change  her 
•way  of  asking  him  to  come;  perhaps  let 
him  lose  a  good  time  by  failing  to  come. 


Correet  Vitamin  Kiigli.sli 

A     simple    lesson     in     spelling    whicli 

\t\i*t\\r        A  *»»«.  — •x.*.**^      ...til      ,,,,.1-,^,^.    ^      •  I        • 

broadcast  by  Dr.  R.  Adams  Dutcher 
of    the    Pennsylvania    State    College. 

The  original  of  the  word  "vitamin", 
which  lias  received  various  interpreta- 
tions, is  given  by  Dr.  Dutcher  as  a  com- 
bination of  the  word  "vita"  meaning 
"life",  and  "amines".  The  final  "e"  was 
later  dropjied  from  the  word  "vitauiine"' 
to  show  that  these  substances  did  not 
belong  to  the  chemical  grouj)  who.se 
names   end   in   "Ine". 

It  is  not  so  important  h(»w  we  sjjcll 
the  vitamins  as  that  we  really  get  ac- 
quainted with  them,  know  where  they 
abound,  and  what  they  can  do  for  us. 

To  introduce  the  cook  to  vitamin  A, 
suggest  a  recipe  rich  in  butter.  Vitamin 
H  would  be  welcome  at  the  family  tab'e 
as  found  in  whole  grain  cereals  and  vit- 
amin C,  which  should  also  be  a  daily 
caller,  is  found  in  recipes  featuring  fresh 
fruits. 


Building  Strong  Teeth 


"Two  sets   or  three?"    is  the  question 

asked  today.     Mothers  are  learning  that 

with  projjcr  food  and  care  it  is  possible 

to   keep   the    first   two   sets   of   teeth   in 

good  working  order  as  long  as  they  are 

needed.  The  third  .set  is  necessary  in 
an  emergency. 

The  little  maiden  in  the  i)icture  is 
showing  us  her  first  set  of  teeth,  well 
formed  and  regular.  They  show  that 
.Mother  has  chosen  the  right  diet  both 
for  herself  and  her  baby,  p'ew  j  eojih- 
realize  that  the  period  before  birth  has 
a  very  iniportant  influence  on  the  teeth 
of  the  child. 

Nature  intends  children  to  be  as  well 
formed  as  possible  when  they  are  born 
and  if  the  proper  food  elements  arc  not 


supplied  through  the  food  that  the 
motlu'r  eats  the  baby  draws  on  the  sup- 
l»ly  stored  in  the  nu)ther's  body.  This 
gives  rise  to  the  saying,  "Every  chihl 
costs  the  mother  a  tooth".  If,  however, 
the  mother's  diet  supplies  the  required 
bone  jind  tooth  building  material  over 
and  above  her  own  needs  then  her  own 
teeth  are  protected. 

AH  the  crowns  of  a  child's  first  teeth 
are  formed  and  four  of  the  second  or 
permanent  .set  (the  six  year  molars)  are 
l>artly  develo])ed  before  the  child  is  born. 
The  strength  and  vitality  of  these  teeth 
depend  largely  on  the  health  of  the 
mother  and  the  foods  she  eats. 

Lime  (calcium),  iron  and  i)hosphorus 
are  the  three  minerals  most  important 
in  building  sound  bones  and  teeth. 


Combating  the  Clothes  Moth 

The  best  i)rotection  against  clothes 
moths  is  to  clean  anv  .siwt  or  soiled 
j)laces  on  the  garment,  sun  thoroughly, 
then  wrap  in  newspaper  or  any  clean 
wrai)ping  i)aper.  Moths  will  not  eat 
through  paper  and  if  there  are  no  breaks 
in  tiie  paper  and  the  ends  are  folded  in, 
the  garment  enclosed  is  sufficiently  pro- 
tected. The  heavy  bags  sold  for  stor- 
age of  garments  keep  out  moths  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  seal  them  tightly 
around  the  hook  by  which  they  are  hung 
up.  Moths  can  crawl  into  a  small 
opening  and  there  is  nothing  in  these 
bags  to  destroy  a  moth  once  inside. 

Farmers'  Hullentin  No.  1353  suggests, 
as  the  most  important  remedy  against 
moths,  constant  watchful  nes.s.  This 
must  be  the  watchword  for  successful 
control.  No  treatment  known  to  kill 
moths  already  in  fabrics  will  have  any 
lasting  effect  in  keeping  other  clothes 
moths  from  infesting  the  fabrics  later  if 
they  are  left  exposed  about  the  house. 
There  is  no  treatment  known  that  is 
l)raetieal  that  will  render  wearing  ap- 
parel   absolutely    immune   to   attack. 

The  Hulletin  recommends  these  chem- 
icals: 

(1)  Naphthaline,  as  effective  in  the 
form  of  flakes  or  moth  balls  for  protect- 
ing clothing  in  clo.sets,  trunks,  and  tight 
chests.  If  flake  naphthaline  is  wrapped 
among  the  folds  of  clothing  made  into 
bundles  any  small  larvae  that  may  have 
got  into  the  cloth  before  it  was  wrapped 
will   be   killed. 

(2)  Paradidhorobenxine,  equal  in 
effectiveness  to  ^naphthaline  and  usetl 
in   the  same   manner. 

(3)  Camphor.  For  use  in  tight  chests 
and  trunks,  but  not  as  good  as  the  other 
two   remedies. 

It  states  that  "Well-made  chests  of 
n-d-cedar  heartwood,  which  are  in  good 
condition  as  regards  tightness,  can  be 
depended  upon  for  protection  against 
clothes  nH)ths,  |>rovided  the  articles  to 
be  ])laced  in  them  are  first  thoroughly 
brushed,  combed,  or  otherwi.sc  treated  to 
remove  the  older  clothes-moth  larvae. 
Hut  the  Hulletin  warns  against  cedar 
chips  and  cedar  shavings  as  it  is  Im- 
])ossible  to  tell  their  strength.  It  Is 
better  not  to  use  them  at  all  than  to 
depend  on  them  and  have  them  fail." 


"Katirv'  of  the  (ireen" 

Oh,    Paddy    dear,    and    did    you    hear 
the  news  that's  goin'  round? 
The  sbamrfM'k  is  forbid  by  law  to  grow 

on     Irish    ground. 
St.    Patrick's    Day    no   more   we'll   keep, 

his  color  can't  be  seen 
For  there's  a  cruel  law  agin'  the  wearin' 

of  the  green ! 
Hut  we  have  one  consolation,  and  in  this 

we  can't   be  beat. 
Sure  no  wicked  law  can   rob  us  of  the 

green    things    that   we  eat. 
For  we  still   may  have  the  spinach,  an' 

lettuce  with  its  sheen 
They  never  can  deprive  us  of  the  eatin' 
of  the  green. 

Refrain 
Oh,  the  beets  and  peas  and  carrots 
Make  rosy-cheeked  colleens. 
They    never   shall    deprive    us   of 
The  eatin'  of  the  greens. 
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Council   Conducts 

Cafeteria  Kxj)crinient 

(A    n'liriiit    from    the   C'lu'ster   Times   of 
.Fannaiy    5,    1929) 
"Hai)i)y  Inn!"     WIutc  is  "Happy  Inn", 
and   what  is  it?     No  advertisement  has 
ai)peared,  nor   is    it    open    to   tlie   public. 
Nevertheless,    (iOO    eager    people    awaited 
its     opening,     and     now     constitute     its 
group    of   patrons. 
•'  ■    "Happy    Inn''    Is    a    vision    realized — a 
dream  come  true.     It  stands  for  the  re- 
organized,   reconstructed    students'    cafe- 
teria of  the  Smcdley  .Junior  High  School. 
And   if   is  a   unicpie  and   charming  sp  t, 
well   worth  a  visit. 

Typical  of  most  school  lunch  rooms, 
the  location  of  the  Smedley  cafeteria 
Is  in  the  basement.  Typical  also  are  its 
windows,  set  close  to  the  celling.  Its  c  )1<1 
brick  walls,  and  Its  maze  of  overhead 
pipes.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  it  Is  difficult  to  camouflage  a  base- 
ment. Generally  sjieaking,  once  a  cellar, 
always    a  cellar. 

But  there  is  a  man  who  has  more 
vision  than  most  of  us;  a  man  who  coiin!s 
thousands  of  children  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  as  his  friends.  Hacked  by 
the  Philadelphia  Intcr-State  Dairy 
Dairy  Coimcll,  Cliff  Goldsmith— or  Pro- 
fessot  Happy,  as  the  children  call  him — 
'   .  had   a   vision   of   what   these  cellar  cafc- 

'  '  terias  might  beconie.  if  money  and  talent 

and    cooperation    could    be    enlisted    for 
tiie  purpose. 

And  the  delightful  thing  about  it  all 
Is  that  the  students  threw  themselves 
wholeheartedly  into  the  job  of  decora- 
ting their  dining  room.  Carpenters  and 
masons  engaged  by  the  Council  made 
changes  in  the  coj.tour  of  the  big  room. 
An  eastern  window,  formerly  blocked 
off,  was  again  opened  to  the  daylight. 
Dingy  walls  were  transformed  by  the 
application  of  paint — delicate  green  and 
pale  gold.  The  high  windows  ceased 
to  be  ugly,  when  the  l)oys  of  the  manual 
training  class  set  in  place  the  window 
boxes  they  had  built.  The  charm  is 
further  enhanced  by  dainty  tie-back  cur- 
tains of  white  mull  that  were  made  by 
the  girls   in  the  .sewing  classes. 

The  zinc  linings  for  the  window  boxes 
were  made  by  the  boys  of  the  machine 
shop  group.  Festoons  of  English  ivy, 
planted  by  the  nature  classes,  grace  the 
boxes. 

At  one  end  of  the  long  room,  useftil- 
ness  and  beauty  meet  in  the  copper 
drinking  fountain,  which  is  a  replica  of 
a  wall  fountain  from  France.  The  boys 
assisted  in  this  work,  and  also  made  the 
table  which  stands  beneath  the  fountain. 
In  the  art  classes  there  was  great  activ- 
*  ity,  for  students  made  the  softly  colored 

parchment  shades  for  the  electric  lights, 
and  designed  and  decorated  many  pretty 
paper  plates  that  stand  on  the  plate 
shelves.  The  scalloped  awing  of  brightly 
colored  glazed  chlnz  over  the  long 
,     .  counter  was  made  In  the  sewing  classes. 

.'  Sandwich    and    fruit    baskets   have    been 

woven  by  the  boys  and  girls. 

And  the  tables  to  which  the  children 
^  carry   those  pretty  enameled  trays  with 

their  tempting  food — these  were  covered 
in  bright  shades  of  enamel  cloth,  by  vol- 
unteer students,  who  worked  hard,  even 
in  the  holiday  .season,  so  thhi.  all  might 
be  in  readiness  for  the  opening  of  "Hap- 
py Inn." 

Even  the  name  itself  was  the  thought 
of  the  children.  Each  had  a  chance  to 
submit  names,  and  to  vote  for  his  choice 
of  those  submitted.  "Happy  Inn,"  in 
honor  of  Professor  Happy,  was  the  sug- 
gestion of  Viola  Sidwell,  of  Room  No. 
20,  and  was  the  popular  choice. 
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Yiow  will  they  MILK 

the  last  four  months? 


4NY  GOOD  COW  is  going  to 

/\    give  a  lot  of  milk  right  after 

^    ^  calving.  Nature  sees  to  that. 

But  it  takes  the  first  half  of  the 
lactation  period  to  pay  her  board. 
It's  the  last  part  that  makes  you 
the  profit. 

That's  why  shrewd  dairymen  say 
you  can't  judge  any  feed  until  you 
see  what  it  produces  through  the 
whole  lactation  period. 

These  dairymen  feed  Purina  Cow 
Chow.    They  have  satisfied  them- 


PURINA 

cows — calves — hogs — steers 


selves  that  Cow  Chow  pays  best 
through  the  whole  lactation  period. 
They  have  found  that  the  proteins 
and  minerals  in  Cow  Chow  supply 
exactly  what  they  need  to  supple- 
ment their  home  grains  and  rough- 
age. And  they  have  found  that  the 
extra  profit  from  extra  milk  shows 
up  most  during  the  last  few  months 
of  the  lactation  period. 

Talk  it  over  with  your  feed  dealer, 
with  the  Checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  chtcktrboard  titn  in  th»  Unit$d  Stalts  and  Canada 


CHOWS 

sheep — horses — poultry 


riie  Cotmcil  has  put  in  cream  colored 
china,  with  a  decoration  of  Dresden 
figures,  designed  especially  for  "Happy 
Inn".  Amber  glasses  replace  the  usual 
clear  glass  tumblers;  the  sherbet  glasses 
arc  pale  green. 

The  experiment  Is  being  watched  with 
interest,  and  the  full  data  will  be  re- 
corded for  the  Information  of  schools 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Note: — This  project  is  being  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Chester,  with   the  cooper- 


ation of  Miss  Margaret  Stetser,  Principal, 
and  Mrs.  Edith  S.  Rose,  Director  of 
Home  Economics. 


Silage  is  Good  Sheep  Feed 

Good  clean  corn  silage  is  one  of  the 
best  roughages  that  the  flockmaster  can 
use.  The  best  shepherds  use  this  grain 
mixture  with  corn  silage  and  clover  hay: 
300  pounds  of  oats,  100  pounds  of  shelled 
corn,  60  pounds  of  bran,  and  25  pounds 
of  oil  meal. 


Prepare  for  Gardening 

Are  your  garden  tools  in  good  con- 
dition? This  is  the  time  of  the  year 
to  repair  and  shari^en  them.  Are  you 
using  the  best  labor-saving  hand  tools  > 
There  is  a  large  assortment  from  which 
to  choose.  There  is  a  tool  for  every 
need  which  makes  gardening  a  pleasure. 


When  the  village  cynic  says  th«t  the 
■1-H  club  work  is  nonsense,  ask  him  how 
it  is  prizes  frequently  go  to  club  mem- 
bers  over  the  experienced  farmers. 


County  Meetings 

Producers'  Association  and  Dairy  Council  Cooperate 


For  several  years  the  Intfer-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  and  the  Dairy 
Council  have  cooperated  in  the  presen- 
tation of  various  educational  programs 
at  country  meetings  throughout  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed.  These  pro- 
grams have  varied  from  time  to  time. 
Tlie  latest  presifcitation  is  now  being 
shown  in  various  sections  of  the  territory. 

Every  feature  of  the  present  presen- 
tation is  a  new  one,  and  the  program  is 
being   well   received. 

"What's  the  Big  Idea"  is  the  title  of 

r-  new  comedy  drama,  presented  by  Inter- 
cate    and    Dairy    Council    talent.     The 
play  is  staged  by  five  characters.     It  is 


"Reproduction  of  a  scene'**  preaented  at  the  Annual  Meetiny  of  the  I.  S.  M.  P.  A." 


interesting  and  amusing  and  holds  the 
attention  of  the  audience  throughout  its 
presentation.  It  might  be  termed  a 
descriptive  organization  presentation. 

This  new  play  had  its  first  presenta- 
tatlon  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  in  November  last,  and  has 
since  been  presented  as  a  part  of  the 
country  meeting  program  in  various 
sections   of  the   milk   shed. 

In  the  usual  county  meeting  program 
addresses  are  made  by  Frederic  Shangle. 
vice  president  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  Mr.  Shangle 
briefly  relates  market  conditions  in  the 
territory,  outlines  the  activities  of  the 
association  and  its  methods  in  connec- 
tion with  the  developments  of  go.)d  mar- 
keting  practices.     The    most    recent   de- 


Happy — well  he  is  another  feature  on 
the  program — "Barnyard  (Jolf  is  the 
title  of  his  address  and,  well,  if  you 
have  never  heard  him,  be  sure  to  go  to 
the  next  country  meeting  and  hear  him 
put  his  story  over. 

This  country  program  has  already  ap- 
peared before  over  4000  persons  in  var- 
ious sections  of  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed.  It  is  extremely  interesting — some 
solid  matter,  a  little  bit  of  fun  and 
enough  to  keep  you  interested  and  am- 
used  from    start    to    finish. 

Presentations  can  be  arranged  for  at 
county  or  group  meetings.  For  details, 
communicate  with  any  officer  or  direc- 
tor of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
A.ssociation,  or  write  C.  I.  Cohee,  Dairy 
Council,  Flint  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Federal  Indemnity  Limit 
for  TB  Cattle  Raised  on 
Grades  and  Purebreds 

Increases  in  the  maximum  indemnity 
that  may  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
\.  icnt  for  grade  and  purebred  cattle  con- 
demned because  of  tuberculosis  are  an- 
nounced by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  maximum  Federal 
share  in  indemnity  payments  for  grade 
cattle  is  increased  from  $25  to  $35,  and 
the  amount  for  purebred  cattle  has  been 
raised  from  $50  to  $70.  The  new  scale 
i)ccame  effective  February  19,  1929, 
through  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1930. 

The  other  provisions  in  connection 
with  the  payment  of  Federal  indemnity 
for  tuberculous  cattle  are  the  same  as 
heretofore,  namely,  that  it  shall  not  be 
more  than  one-third  of  the  difference 
between  the  appraised  value  of  the  an- 
imal and  the  salvage  value,  and  that  the 
Federal  payment  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  cooperating 
state,  county,  or  municipality. 


Philadelphia 

Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Incorporated 


General  Oflicea 
Flint  Building,  Philadelphia 
A  co-opcrativc  movement  established  for 
the  disemmination  of  information  and 
publicity  pertaining  to  the  production  and 
distribution^  of  dairy  products  and  their 
food  value  in  nutrition. 


Affiliated  with  the  National  Dairy 
Council 


Oflicers 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  President 

H.  D.  Allcbach,  Vice  President 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Executive  Secretary 

R.  J.  Harbison,  Jr.,  Treasurer 


Departmental  Branches 
C.    I.    Cohee,    Director    Quality    Control 

Department 
Lydia  M.  Broecker,  Nutrition  Department 
Del  Rose  Macan,  Dramatic  Department 
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OF  A  SERIES  OF  AMCO-FED  HERDS 


velopments  of  the  market  and  prices  of 
milk  are  also  presented. 

Another  feature  of  the  program  is  an 
address  by  C  I.  Cohee,  Director  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department  of  the  Dairy 
Council.  In  addition  to  bringing  out  the 
necessity  of  producing  a  product  satis- 
factory to  the  market  demands  Mr.  Co- 
hee stresses  the  development  of  a 
new  educational  movement,  "selling  milk 
salesmen  on  milk."  This  has  to  do  with 
the  educational  development  of  a  milk 
salesman,  so  that  he  may  know  his 
product  and  the  best  method  of  pre- 
senting  it    to   the  consumer. 

You    have    probably    all    heard    Prof. 


A  Variable  Formula 
But  Steady  Production  on 

AMCO  20%  DAIRY  RATION 


Water  Dairy  Cows 

Water,  and  lots  of  it,  is  very  import- 
ant In  dairy  cattle  feeding.  Cows  in 
milk  should  have  water  twice  dally  and 
it  should  not  be  ice  cold.  It  pays  to 
put  a  heater  in  the  water  tank  if  it  is 
outside  in  freezing  temperature.  If 
water  has  the  chill  removed  cows  will 
drink  more  and  give  more  milk 


Pasture  scene  at  Albion  Holstein  Farm,  Albion,  R.  I.  This  herd  produced 
an  average  of  11,324  lbs.  of  milk  and  353.9  lbs.  of  butter  fat. 


VARIABLE  formula  Amco 
rations  work  out  most  satis- 
factorily in  actual  farm  practice 
at  Albion  Holstein  Farm,  Albion, 
Rhode  Island.  The  fifty  odd  mem- 
bers of  this  herd  have  been  fed 
Amco  12%  Fitting  Ration,  and 
Amco  20%  Dairy  Ration  as  long 
as  these  feeds  have  been  sold  in 
New  England.  The  young  stock 
and  the  dry  cows  get  the  Amco 
12%  Fitting  Ration,  which  carries 
the  variety  of  proteins  and  the 
minerals  which  those  animals  re- 
quire for  growth  and  reproduction. 
After  freshening,  the  cows  are 
changed  over  to  AMCO  20% 
DAIRY  RATION.  Last  year, 
the  average  production  for  all  the 
milkers  including  first  calf  heifers, 
was 

11,324  lbs.  of  milk 
353.9  lbs.  of  butter  fat 

High  average  production  for  this 
herd  is  the  aim  of  its  manager, 
and  it  is  reached  by  the  continued 
use  of  flexible  formula  Amco  ra- 
tions. The  formula  may  change 
with  the  markets  but  the  results 
do  not. 


DIVISION  OFFICE: 
MUNCY.  PA. 


Mabel  Pontiac  Sylvia  669231  gave 
15,387  lbs.  of  milk  in  10  months  and  20 
days  on  AMCO  20%  DAIRY  RATION 


Colantha    Butterfly   2nd   776408  pro- 
duced 13.526  lbs.  of  milk  and  543.1 
lbs.  of  butter  fat  on  AmcO  rations. 


Segis  Johanna   Hartog  Sylvia  669233 

ate  Amco  20%  Dairy  Ration  and  made 

14,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  515  lbs.  of 

butter  fat  in  11  months. 


CO 


FEED  MIXING  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Plants  at:  Peoria,  111.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Owensboro,  Ky. 
Alfalfa  Plants  at:  Powell,  Garland  and  Worland,  Wye. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT 

ON  POTATOES 

Ciovriinunl  15.ill.tiii  Ni..  I ISH.  "It  is  sijrnincant  that  tin-  vifUl  of  potatoes 
is  less,,  and  tin  eost  of  production  fireater  on  farms  wiu-re  i>lantinfr  is  <ione 
by    liand   flian   on   tliosc   planted    witii    niaeliines." 

Now— About  the  Planters 

The  \le((.rn.iek-I)eering  i...tato  j.lanter  liandies  <-ul  seed  and  small  whole 
seeil  with  an  aeeuraey  as  nearly  one  hundred  per  eent  as  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  with  a  meehanie.l  plant.r.  It  p..ssesses  new  and  distinetively  MeCor- 
niiek-DeeriPK  features,  and  rmi.loys  the  latest,  ai»proved  i.rineiples  of  imtato 
planter  eonstruetion.  Let  your  nearest  dealer  denu.nstratc  the  one  or  two 
row   i>lanter. 

Illustration  below  •how.  the  McCormick-Deer- 
Ing  two-row  Planter.  A  wngJe-row  machine  U 
available  for  the  man  with  a  smaller  acreage. 


The  International  Harvester  Co. 

of  America 


Philadelphia 


Harrisburg 


Baltimore 


1^5; 


It  Strains  Milk 
ABSOLUTELY  CLEAN 

Absolutely  clean  milk  Rradcs  hichcr  and  means  more  money  for  the  pro- 
duaer.  Unless  milk  is  CLEAN  it  will  not  ♦est  Grade  "A  .  regardless  of 
its  percentage  of  bulterfat. 

Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Strainer  with  its  stcrilhzcd  cotton  disc  clamiK-d  on  the 
bottom  is  the  ONE  strainer  guaranteed  to  strain  your  milk  100%  riean. 
No  other  strainer  can  compare  with  PURITY  for  simpluity  and  real 
efficiency.  That's  why  they  are  used  by  thousands  of  farmers,  cn-am- 
erics  and  large  condensaries.  Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Made 
in  two  sires — 10  qt.  and  18  qt. 

10  Day  Trial  Test 

Write  at  once  for  our  10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer. 
Phid    out     how    you    can     test    the     PIIRI'TY 
•trainer  and  get  your  money  back  if  it  doesn't 
remove  every  particle  of  dirt,  dust  and  sedi- 
■nent  from  your  milk.  We  will  send  complete 
■wticularB  of  our  "10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer" 
by  return  mail. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
DepCF4  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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DR.CLARKS 


M!LK  STRAINER 


m 


TRADE 
MARK 


NICE 


req. 

US.  A. 


THE  NA>VE  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  OO  1"()  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet      "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,    PHILADELPHIA 


Cow  Testing  Associations 


Sixty-tight  Pennsylvania  Cow  Testing  Associations  with  23,;i95  cows  were  on 
test  during  December   1928. 

riure  were  271  i  cows  in  the  40  pound  buttcrfat  class  and  .K)47  cows  produoid 
o\cr  10(K>  pounds  of  milk.  Cows  in  the  60  j>ound  of  butterfat  group  numbered 
<>''l-    while   1H55  pas.sed  the  1200  pound  mark  in   milk  jinKluction. 

'  The  Wayne  Association  tested  539  cows,  the  largest  number  for  a  single 
..ss(Kiati(m,  and  Coventry  as.sociation  in  Chester  County  was  sec<md  with  .W4  cows 
tested  The  Mahoopany  asso<iation  in  Wyoming  county  had  the  largest  number 
of  4()-i.ound  cows,  1«>H,  and  Wayne  was  second  with  102.  The  Cumberland  No.  \ 
;.vs.HiHtion  led  in  1000-i>ound  milkers  with  i:30  reported.  Montgomery  No.  1  was 
second  with   120  of  the  heavy  milkers.  ,     .      xi      r 

The  best  10  c<)W  average  in  butterfat,  Bti.H  pound.s,  was  made  in  the  1-aure! 
Hills  association  in  Bradford  county.  West  Susquehanna  No.  2  ranked  second  with 
70.2  pounds. 

Oxford  Cow  Testing  Association 

The  Oxford,  Chester  County  Association  finished  its  year  on  January  1st,  with 
ri  wliole  year  and  2  part  year  members.  The  total  number  of  cows  for  aMj  r 
part  of  the  year  was  3<)8. 

The  record  for  the  whole  year  members  was  as  follows: 

A vcrage   number  of  cows   In   the   Association 220.75 

Average  per  cow— Pounds  of  milk    'JJ^ 

Pounds    of    butterfat     '*'^" 

Percent    of    butterfat     *•• 

Value  of  product   $229.07 

Cost  of  roughage  *2.80 

Cost    of  grain    ^^'l 

Total   cost  of  feed    f^-Sl 

Value  of  product  above  feed  cost    130.5I> 

Returns  for  $1.00  expended  for  feed   2-33 

Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  milk  ^-^^ 

Feed  cost  per  pound    butterfat    ** 

Four  herds,  those  of  Norman  Thompson,  B.  and  L.  O.  Hamsen,  J.  S.  Heislcr 
and  .James  Hastings,  produced  better  than  300  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Individual  cow  records  were  as  follows: 

Group  I— Between  500  and  600  pounds  butterfat   6 

Group  2— Between  400  and  500  pounds  butterfat  14 

Group  3— Between  300  and  100  i^ounds  butterfat  56 

Total  76 


A  load  of  manure  on  the  fields  where  Milk    your    cows     inmudi.itcly    before 

it    can    do    good    is    worth    two    on    the       instead   i»f   after    feeding   them    and    you 
manure  pile  where  it  only  wastes  away.       will    avoid    off-flavors. 


West  Cliester  Cow  Testing  Association 

The  West  Chester  Cow  Testing  Association  finished  its  sixth  year  on  January 
1st.  There  were  eleven  whole  year  and  three  part  year  members.  The  total 
iiumber  of  cows  in  the  association  was  (>.*J2. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  whole  year  members: 

Average  number  of  cows  in  the  Association    a^r"'*' 

Average  i)er  cow— Pounds  of   milk    o*^T  ^, 

Pounds    of    butterfat     •*>f'J 

Percent    of    butterfat     "^-^ 

Value  of  i)r<Kluet   .?311.0t 

Cost    of   roughage    '*'^' '  * 

Cost  of  grain   ^■'^^ 

Total  cost  of  feed   WOM 

Value  of  product  above  feed  cost   200. H 

Heturns  for  $1.00  exiiended  for  feed   2.81 

Feed  cost  per  100  pounds  milk   L*| 

F«'ed  cost  |)er  ])ound   butterfat    ''li 

Five  herds,  those  of  Wm.  1.  Beeves.  U.  K.  Sharpless,  M.  I..  Jones,  (iarrett- 
Williams«Hi  Lodge  and  Wm.  B.  Ithoads  produced  an  average  of  better  than  .'XK) 
])ouiids  of  butterfat. 

Twenty-six  cows  in  the  ass<Klation  prmluced  In-tter  than  400  jKninds  fat. 
These  c(»w.s  were  among  those  of  the  herds  of  H.  K.  Sharpless,  (7);  M.  L.  Jones. 
(H);  Hobert  F.  Brinton,  (5);  Delaware  County  Home,  (2);  H.  K.  Jones.  (2);  and 
«.ne  each  on  the  farms  of  Garrett- Williamson   l^»dge  and   Win.  I.  Beeves. 

Montgomery  County  Cow  Testing  As.sociation,  Xo.  2 

The  Montgomery  County  Cow  Testing  Association,  No.  2,  flnished  Its  first 
year  on  January  1st,  1929.  There  were  16  whole  year  membfrs.  There  were  WKl 
cows  ill  the  association  during"  all  or  i)art  of  the  year. 

The  Year's  Record 

Total   number  of  cows    (average)    412.21 

Average   iK-r  cow — Lbs.   milk    7157. 

Lbs.   butterfat ^f 

Percentage    Initterfat    V  * 

Value   of   pn)duct    I295.H1 

Cost  of  roughage  (including  pasture)    50.09 

(!ost  of  grain    70.3,*t 

'Total  cost  of  feed   I'^^J"- 

Value  of  pro<luct  above  feed  cost   174.79 

Betums  per  $1.00  exixnded    2.4t 

Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  milk  L«p 

Yetd  cost  per  pound  of  fat *' 

Grouping  of  all  cows  producing  above  300  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Group   1— .yK)-()00  pounds  fat    2  cows 

4()0-5(K)  ]>ounds   fat    1*  **<'ws 

;i00-400  pounds  fat  ^^  cows 

Total H3  cows 

Individual  Herd  Record 
I'.ight   herds  with   an  average  of  five  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  average  pro- 
duct i(»n  of  'Am  pounds  of  butterfat.     A  list  of  those  lierds  follows: 
Owner's   Name  and  Address  Ave.  No.  Cows    Lbs.  milk    Lbs.  fat 

Krdenheim  Farm,  Norristown,  R.  D.  4   13.75  6675  362.5 

J.  L.  Overly  &  Sons,  Red  Hill 11.08  9634  885.0 

Daniel  Buckley,  Broad   Axe    6  58  7181  319.1 

Wm.    Stephens,    Collegeville    15.25  7820  317.4 

State  Hospital.  Norri.stown   78.25  8587  310.3 

Wm.  Pratt,  Willow   Grove    23.25  8168  309.1 

C.  K.  Tngersoll,  Penn  Llyn   21.08  6187  308.3 

Frank  Brinckman,   Red   Hill    7.25  8555  3O5.0 
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The  "Proved"  Sire  is  the 
Hope  of  the  Dairy  Industry 

A  factor  of  great  importance  in  the 
Ituilding  up  of  a  dairy  herd  is  the  use 
i»f  a  good  proved  bull,  says  O.  E.  Reed, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
I'nited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

'To  prove  a  bull,  according  to  the 
standards  set  by  the  bureau,  it  is  nec- 
e:^sary  to  compare  the  yearly  records  of 
at  least  his  first  five  daughters  with  the 
records  of  their  dams.  Such  a  compari- 
son indicates  the  probable  value  of  a 
hull  to  a  herd. 

'The  record  of  one  outstanding  sire 
that  was  proved  in  a  Vermont  dairy- 
herd-improvement  a.ssociation  was  point- 
«•/  v»«t  by  Mr.  Reed.  The  first  reports 
reitlved  of  this  bull  included  records  of 
l.'j  daughters  and  their  dams.  The  dams 
were,  without  exception,  much  better 
tlian  the  average  dairy  cows  of  this 
country.  The  lowest  producer  had  a 
record  of  .314  pounds  of  butterfat,  and 
the  average  of  all  the  dams  was  386 
pounds.  'The  15  daughters  of  this  sire, 
h(»wever,  averaged  545  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. Here  was  an  average  gain  of  159 
pounds  of  butterfat,  or  more  than  40 
l»er  cent.  Even  more  remarkable,  every 
one  of  the  15  daughters  was  a  better 
producer  than  her  dam.  The  sire  is  to 
lie  credited  with  most  of  the  improve- 
ment. He  possessed  to  a  remarkable 
degree  what  is  known  as  "prepotence" 
in  milk  production. 

Last  year,  according  to  Mr.  Reed,  only 
200  dairy  bulls  were  proved  in  660  dairy- 
tierd-improvement  associations.  It  was 
found  that  of  this  number  only  one  in 
six  was  still  alive  at  the  time  he  was 
proved.  Some  proved  bulls  should  l)e 
slaughtered,  l>ecause  their  records  are 
Itad,  but  the  preiM)tent  bulls  which  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  sire 
daughters  more  productive  than  their 
dams  should  be  kept  as  long  as  they 
are   useful. 

When  the  exchange  of  bulls  becomes 
a  regular  practice  they  can  be  kept 
until  they  are  proved.  This  important 
phase  of  the  work  in  the  dairy  industry 
is  not  receiving  the  attention  that  it 
should,  and  much  greater  effort  than  is 
now  l>eing  exi>en<led  should  be  put  forth 
lo  preserve  the  lives  of  meritorious  bulls. 
The  general  practice  of  using  only  go<Ml 
j)roved  bulls,  Mr.  Reed  believes,  will 
result  in  a  material  increa.se  in  the  pro- 
(hiction  of  the  dairy  cows  of  the  country. 


f, 


Hi^  Waiting  Lists 

in  TB  Eradication 

More  than  2,000,000  cattle  were  on  the 
waiting  list  for  tul)erculin  testing  at  the 

i  of  1928,  according  to  a  statement 
..-.lied  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  fact,  according  to 
veterinarians  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  indicates  an  attitude  of  effec- 
tive cooi>eration  on  the  part  of  .stock 
raisers  and  dairymen  generally,  and  also 
that  the  1929  record  of  tulierculin  tests 
is  Ukely  to  rank  high  in  comparison  with 
other  years. 

On  January  1,  a  total  of  629  counties 
in  the  I'nited  States  had  been  recognized 
as  "modified  accredited  areas,"  signifying 
that  after  tests  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  regarded  them  as  practically 
free  from  bovine  tuberculosis;  and  cat- 
tle in  accredited  herds  numbered  2,164,- 
106.  More  than  28,000,000  cattle  are  in 
hertls  under  bureau  supervision  for  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  wait- 
ing list  on  January  1  numbered  2,160,517 
cattle. 


"Our  Husbands  Company's  Laboratory  ano 
buildings  at  Lyndon,  Vt.,  established  in  1899, 
where  O-H  goods  are  made  and  tested  in  the 
O-H  Dairy  Herd." 
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Increase  your  milk  production 

this  Wav^^ 


In  the  formula  for  O-H  COW  TONE  is 
found  a  combination  of  mineral  and  vegetable 
powders  that  is  JUST  RIGHT  FOR  COWS. 
It  supplies  certain  elements  that  cows  need 
if  they  are  to  do  well  during  the  winter 
months.  Try  the  Cow  Tone  this  winter — 
a  tablespoonful  twice  a  day  mixed  with  the 
grain.  The  gain  in  milk  will  prove  that  profits 
come  only  through  the  correct  physical  con- 
ditions of  your  cows,  and  that  the  Q-H  way 
is  the  right  way. 


COW  TONE  for  Milk  Production 
CX)WS*  RELIEF  for   Udder   and 

Teat  Troubles 
CALVES^  CORDIAL  for  Scours 


O-H  goods  have  been  on  the  market  with  dealers  and  jobbers  for  years.    If  more  con 
venient  for  you  we  will  send  them  prepaid,  if  requested,  on  receipt  of  price.  Cow  Tone  50c 
•  $1.00, or  25  lb. box  $4.50,  50  lb.  box  $8  25.  Cows'  Relief  50c-  $  1 .00.  Calves'  Cordial  50c 

OUR  HUSBANDS  CO.   -  LYNDON,  VT. 


OUR  BOND  is  on  every 
package  of  O-H  gooJs. 
Your  money  back  if  you 
are  not  satisfied. 


Agricultural  Council 

Coinniittee.s  for  the 

Current  Year 

Following  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Agriculture  Council 
of  Farm  Organizations,  announcement  of 
the  general  committees  of  the  council 
have  been  named  by  President,  H.  D. 
Allebach. 
Casualty  Insur<ince 

F.   P.   Willits,  Chairman 

Clayton   Bruhaker 

John  11.  Light 
Game 

Chester    Tyson,    Chairman 

John    Runk 

.1.  S.  Rittenhouse 
State  College 

Miles   Horst,  Chairman 

n.  D.  Allebacli 

Ken/.ie  Bagshaw 
Taxation 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Chairman 

.John  II.  Light 

Alan    Miller 

J.  M.  McKee 

R.   ly.    Munce 
Farm  Products  Show 

H.  I).   Allebach,  Chairman 

John  H.  Light 

F.  P.   Willits 

C.  J.   Tyson 

Miles    Horst 
Rural  Electrification 

W.  S.   Wise,  Chairman 

M.  T.  Phillips 

II.  I).  Allebach 

John  H.  I..ight 

Miles  Horst 

M.  S.   McDowell 

R.  G.  Bressler 


T'^  disconnect  electric  appliances  pull 
on  the  plugs  rather  than  on  the  cords, 
and  save  the  delicate  wires  inside. 


J^'ann  C'oininissioii 

iVpprovcs  Sliow    Huildin^" 

At  a  special  iiicctinfi;  of  the  Pennsy- 
lvania State  Farm  Pnulucts  Show  Com- 
mission, held  in  the  office  (»f  Secretary 
of  A^ricidtnre,  C.  (1.  .lordun,  in  Ilarris- 
hiirg,  Pa.,  tlie  i)roposed  building  to  house 
adccpiatcly  the  State  Farm  Show,  was 
unanimously  a)>|)rovc(l,  the  Commission 
aunoiiMccd. 

The  plans  cull  for  a  Imilding  7(M)  feet 
S(|uan'  with  ai)proxinuitely  W(),(K)()  square 
feet  of  sj)ace  for  commercial  and  a^ri- 
<•ulliir.ll  exhil)its,  a  coliseum  to  se;it  riJHH) 
people,  and  sutHcicut  meeting  rooms  to 
a<'(-oMiuiodate  the  annual  conventions  of 
farmers   organixatious. 

The  location  of  the  building  on  a  !•')- 
acre  tract  of  land  at  Canu-ron  and  Mac- 
lay  streets,  e.isily  accessible  to  the  bus- 
iiu'ss  district  aiul  hotels  of  Harrisburg, 
has  also  been  approved  by  the  Commi- 
sitm. 

In  formulating  plans  for  a  show  build- 
ing, the  Commission  is  keeping  in  mind 
tJK'  trend  of  auriculture  in  Pennsylvania 
so  that  depart uu-nts  which  are  likely  t«) 
ex))and  greatly  in  the  future  can  be 
hou.sed  adecpiatcly.  Ample  space  will  he 
|)rovided  for  livestock  in  order  that  this 
ini|)ortaut  branch  of  agriculture  can  he 
displayed  as  has  never  been  possible  be- 
fore. 

The  Commission  has  also  unanimously 
endorsed  the  ])olicy  of  encouraging  the 
use  of  the  i)roposed  building  for  indus- 
trial shows,  state,  district  and  national 
conventions,  indoor  athletic  events,  c<»n- 
certs  and  various  state  i)urposes.  A 
year-round  i)rogram  for  making  the 
greatest  possible  use  of  the  structure  is 
being  given  careful  consideration  by  the 
Commission  and  every  inducement  to 
use  the  building  will  be  offered  to  indus- 
trial aiul  educational  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural bodies. 


Cleaning  that  pays 
from  the  start 

LESS  work  and  time  will 
be  required  to  keep 
milking  equipment,  pails, 
strainers,  cans,  etc.  clean 
and  spotless  if  you  use 
OAKITE. 

This  scientific  cleaner  does  its 
work  by  emulsification.  Suds- 
less,  it  breaks  up  grease  and  oil 
deposits  into  tiny  particles  so 
they  rinse  away  quickly  and 
completely.  Safe  no  harm  to 
tin  or  other  surfaces.  Econom- 
ical, too. 

Find  out  about  this  money-, 
time-  and  work-saving  cleaning 
material.  Write  for  our  16  page 
booklet  "Oakite  for  Cleaning  in 
Milk  and  Dairy  Product  Plants". 
No  obligation. 

Oal(ile  Service  Men,  cleaning  af>eciall$h. 
are  located  in  the  leading  industrial  cen- 
ters of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

34  F  Thames  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

lathistrial  Oeaning  Materials  m^Methods 


Alfalfa   Hay  For  Sale 

Weights  and  grades  Kuarantead. 
Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  deliverad 
prices. 

JOHN  DEVLIN  HAY  CO.,  Inc. 

192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Knows  the  Worst 

"Dearest,    I    must    marry    you." 
"Hut   have  you  .seen   my  father." 
"Yes,  many  times,  but  I  love  you  ju.st 
the  same."— The  Ghost. 
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BUY     QUAKER     FEEDS     IN     STRIPED     SACKS 


Puts  Cows  At  Their  Best- 
And  Keeps  Them  There! 


MOLASSES !  in  dry  form  is  thoroughly 
mixed  into  Quaker  {24%)  Dairy 
Ration.  Cows  relish  this  good  feed 


THE  way  Quaker  (24%)  Dairy  Ration  brings  milk  cows 
to  their  very  best  production  will  please  you.  But  as  the 
weeks  and  months  roll  on,  and  your  records  stay  up  you  will 
appreciate  why  so  many  successful  dairymen  stick  to  Quaker 
Feeds  and  methods.  Quaker  (24%)  Dairy  Ration  is  a  highly- 
efficient,  safe  and  dependable  feed.  It  combines  nicely  with 
your  own  roughages;  it  contains  essential  minerals.  See 
your  Quaker  Dealer. 

An  ideal  carbohydrate  feed  —  Quaker  Sugared  Schu- 
macher. Combines  perfectly  with  any  Quaker  high 
protein  concentrate  (24%,  20%  or  16So).  A  choice  feed 
for  young  or  dry  stock;  an  entire  grain  ration  for 
horses  and  a  splendid  fattening  ration  for  steers, 
lambs,  and  swine.  At  all  Quaker  Dealers. 

Made  by  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


BUY     QUAKER     FEEDS     IN     STRIPED     SACKS 


HOL-TTEIN-r    FOR    PROPIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

Xfn*"^  fiitttd>'rfnt  Holsteina  averaKe  hifirhest  in  yearly  butterfat 
iVMUrt!  MJl*HVrjUk  yield  and  predominate  in  the  leading  dairy 
states.  80%  of  the  cowa  which  have  produeed  more  than  1.000  Ibfi.  butterfat 
inayearare  Holsteins.  Extentiom  Strvict 

S0nd  f»r       The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Littratun  230  East  Ohio  Str««t.  Chicaso,  Illinois  i 


LIME-MARL 


•Nature'*  Great 
Soil  Builder" 

Lat  US  aand  you  price*  and  interesting  booltlet  about  this  high  quality  lime. 

FIISK  DRY  FULLY    AVAILABLE 

QUICK  ACTING — L,OW  IN  COST 

Brings  best  results  at  least  cost  per  acre.    Write  at  once  for  prices  delivered  your  station. 

NATURAL  LIME-MARL  CO.     ROANOKE,  VA. 

(2  Plants  at  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.— B.  A  O.  R.  R.) 


Livestock  Industry 

to  Have  Good  Year 

Prospects  of  anotlier  favorable  year 
for  the  livestock  industry  are  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  its  February  1  report 
on   the  agricultural  situation. 

The  1929  market  supply  of  hogs  is 
expected  to  be  considerably  smaller  than 
that  of  1928,  the  bureau  says.  Some 
improvement  in  the  foreign  demand  for 
American  pork  products  is  indicated 
and  no  material  change  in  domestic  de- 
mand is  anticipated.  Hog  prices  during 
1929  are  expected  to  average  consider- 
ably higiier  than  in  1928. 

Tlic  combined  spring  and  fall  pig 
crop  of  1928,  as  indicated  by  the  bur- 
eau's pig  surveys  was  about  6  per  cent 
smaller  for  the  Corn  Belt  than  the  crop 
of  1927,  but  the  distribution  of  the  1928 
crop  over  the  Corn  Belt  States  was  in 
better  relation  to  corn  supplies  tlian  that 
of  the  1927  crop.  Information  as  to  hog 
supplies  for  tlie  marketing  year,  Novem- 
ber 1928  to  Octobei  1929,  says  the  bur- 
eau, indicates  a  slaughter  of  from  43,- 
000,000  to  46,000,000  head,  compared 
with  a  slaughter  of  48,000,000  head  for 
tlie  crop  year   1927-28. 

The  immediate  outlook  for  cattle,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  continues  favor- 
able with  prices  about  at  the  peak  of 
the  cycle.  Further  reduction  in  market 
supplies  in  1929  is  indicated,  but  the  de- 
crease probably  will  not  be  as  much  as 
that  of  1928.  Supplies  of  grain- finished 
cattle  the  first  hatf  of  1929  are  expected 
to  equal  or  exceed  those  in  the  first  half 
of  last  year.  Any  increase  in  such  cat- 
tle, however,  is  likely  to  be  offset  by 
decreased  supplies  of  other  kinds  of 
slaughter  cattle. 

The  number  oi  horses  continues  to 
decline,  and  is  now  at  the  lowest  point 
in  forty  years.  Judging  by  the  number 
of  colts  born  in  1928,  says  the  bureau, 
the  number  of  horses  will  continue  to 
decline.  Horse  prices  are  advancing. 
The  bureau  advises  that  now  seems  to  be 
an  excellent  time  for  many  farmers  to 
rei)lace  old  or  worn-out  horses  with 
young  animals.  The  number  of  dairy 
cows  is  reported  as  about  the  same  as  a 
year  ago,  but  yearling  heifers  and  heifer 
calves  show  some  increase  in  numbers. 

In  the  past,  says  the  bureau,  price 
situations  like  that  which  prevails  now 
in  tlie  cattle  industry  have  b^en  followed 
by  increased  production  and  reduced 
prices.  Therefore,  the  bureau  advises 
against  new  producers  entering  the  in- 
dustry, but  those  already  in  may  profit 
l)y  moderate  expansion  during  the  next 
!wo  or  three  years  even  though  prices 
go  somewhat  lower  than  at  present. 


Good  Breeding  Pays 

How  about  the  sire  at  the  head  of 
your  herd?  Is  he  from  a  line  of  breed- 
ing better  than  your  present  herd?  If 
not,  you  better  stop  using  him  right  now 
and  plan  to  buy  or  get  the  use  of  a  bull 
that  will  put  your  herd  ahead.  How 
about  joining  a  bull  association  or  unit- 
ing with  your  neighbors  in  getting  one 
started? 


Cheap- Skate  Logic 

"Before  we  were  married,  Henry,"  said 
tlie  young  wife  reproachfully,  **you  al- 
ways gave  me  the  most  beautiful  Christ- 
mas  presents.     Do   you   remember.-'" 

"Sure,"  said  Henry  cheerfully,  "but  my 
dear,  did  you  ever  heur  of  a  flshemHUi 
feeding  bait  to  a  fish  after  he  cau^^ht 
it?"— Muskogee  (Okla.)  Dally  Phoenix. 


GOOD  SEEDS 

Practical  Garden  and  Farm 
Implements,  DAIRY  and 
POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Largest  Show  Room  and  Stock 
in  the  East. 

Martin  C.  Ribsam  &  Sons  Co. 

143-5-7  E.  FRONT  STREET 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 

S«nd  for  Catalogue. 

Myer's  Orchard  Sprayers, 
Shallow  and  Deep  Well  Outfits. 
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Qip  and  Groom  Yow  G>ws 
Dving  SuUo  Months 
^ini€mn»  CLEANER 
mnd  BETTER  MILK 

Clippcdfand  Groomad  Cows  ara 
clean  and  comfortakle  and  kcmfl^ 
dirt  aut  ef  tba  milk  pail.  Clip^B 
ping  and  Grooming  improve  tn^ 
kaJtk  ek  your  LIVE  STOCK. 
GILLETTE  PORTABLE  ELEC- 
TRIC CLIPPING  AND  GROOM- 
ING MACHINES  OPERATE  ON 
THE  LIGHT  CIRCUIT  furnisked 
ky  any  Electric  Power  Co.  or  on 
any  makeef  Farat  Ligkting  Plant; 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
129  Weat  31st  St.,  Dept.  14,  New  York,  N.Y. 

40  Years  Making  Qipping  and  Grooming 
Machines  Only 


DRY  SKIM  MILK 

Best  Feed  Sor  Calves 


Cuts  Feeding  Costs 

Dry  skim  milk  and  water  equals  liquid  skim 
milk  for  raising  calves.  1  lb. dry  skim  milk  added 
to  1  gal.  water  makes  1  gal.  slfim  milk  with  the 
same  feeding  value.  Your  calves  will  thrive  on  it. 

SAVES  WHOLE  MILK 

Sell  yoar  whole  uillk  and  ubo  dry  Bklm  milk  to  rear 
your  calves.  It  pays  big.  Write  for  Bulletin  301  which 
Bires  cortiplete  rations  and  tells  how  to  raise  better 
calves.  Ifa  FREE.  Send  50  cenU  to  cover  cost  and 
maiiinif  a  four  pound  sample. 

AMERICAN    DRY  MILK  INSTITUTE 

(Incorporatad)  

IM  N.  LaSall*  St.  RoooiTMOt  CMe««« 
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Quietness   and   convenience   in 
Philadelphia's   New  Hotel 

The  Robert  Morri 

J7th  &  ARCH  STREETS 

Rooms  all  outside  and  with 
bath.  All  beds  equipped 
with  box  springs  and 
Nachman  inner  hair  spring 
mattresses. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single    rooms $a.00      aSO      4.00 

Double    rooms 4.50      fi.OO      6.00 

LUNCHEON   .60  and   .T6 
DINNER   $1.00,  $1.16,  $1.60 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horadi  F.  Temple 

Printer 

B^tU  Phone  No.  1 
Wm  OIISTBR,  PA. 


END  SICKNESS 
THIS  NEW  WAY 

No  medicine,  druya  or  dieting.  Juat  ■ 
light,  amall,  comfortable  inexpensive  Radio- 
Active  Pad,  worn  on  the  back  by  day  and  over 
the  atomach  at  night.  Sold  on  free  trial. 
You  can  be  aure  it  ia  helping  you  before  yo« 
buy  it.  Over  150,000  aold  on  thia  plan.  Thou- 
aanda  have  written  ua  that  it  healed  them  off^ 
Neuritia,  Rheumatiam,  High  Blood  Preaaur*. 
Constipation,  Nervoua  Proatration,  Heart  ^  ' 
Lunga,  Liver,  Kidney  and  Bladder  trouble,' 
etc.  No  matter  what  you  have  tried,  or 
what  your  trouble  may  be,  try  De>gnen'a 
Radio-Active  Solar  Pad  at  our  riak.  Write 
today  for  FREE  Trial  offer  and  deacriptive 
literature.  Radium  Appliance  Co.,  115  Brad- 
bury BIdg.,  Loa  Angelea,  Cal. 
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BETTER  FLOORS 


w-\    M  Tr\  rw^  r^ 


y^  r^     /"^  r^  r^    m    -m  m- 


y^     a     ■»  T  ■ 


u/\iKii^:i — 7U£,  i^KE.Am  ana  LAi\ur  M  t  u  fLAlSliS 

PACKING  HOUSES- BAKERIES- DYE  HOUSES 
HOTEL  KITCHENS-AUTO  SHOW  ROOMS,  Etc. 


THIS  BLOTTER  IS  SIZE  OF  TILE.     COLOR-RED  QUARRY  TILE 


INSTALLED  AND  DISTRIBUTED  BY 

DREHMANN  PAVING  and  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

508  GLENWOOD  AVENUE  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


$1,825,000  Paid  to  Farmers 
As  Indemnity  For  Cattle 

Over  $1,826,000  was  paid  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  to  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  during  1928  as  indemnity 
for  cattle  which  reacted  to  the  tubercu- 
lin test,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  An- 
imal Industry,  Pennsylvania  nei)artmeut 
of  Agriculture.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  this  amount  was  paiil  by  the 
State. 

During  the  year  670,85.3  cuttle  ii' 
74,526  herds  were  tested  and  of  this 
number  26,866    reacted   to    the   test. 

On  January  1  this  year,  all  tiie  cattle 
in  902  townships  located  in  68  counfes 
had  been  tuberculin  tested  on  an  are.i 
basis.  This  is  an  increase  of  722  town- 
ships in  45  counties  during  the  last  f«iur 
years. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  eradication  work 
has  made  particularly  rapid  strides  dur- 
ing tlie  past  four  years.  On  .January 
1,  1926,  there  were  27,143  herds  consist- 
ing of  238,983  cattle,  or  17  per  cent  of 
the  cattle  population  of  the  state,  tested 
under  either  the  individual  or  area  plans. 
By  January  first,  this  year  123,103  herds 
consisting  of  843,824  cattle,  or  62  per 
cent  of  the  entire  cattle  population,  had 
been  tested. 
(  In  19  counties,  bovine  tuberculosis  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  and  in  six  other  counties  all 
herds  have  been  tested  but  the  counties 
have  not  yet  qualified  as  nuKliflcd  ac- 
credited. There  are  also  15  additional 
counties  where  the  cattle  are  75  to  1(X) 
per  cent  tested,  and  10  where  the  cattle 
population  is  60  to  76  per  cent  tested. 


Six  Per  Cent  Less 

Winter  Wheat  Seeded 

Acreage  of  winter  wheat  planted  this 
fall  by  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  is  six 
per  cent  less  than  the  seeded  area  in  the 
fall  of  1927,  according  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Ser- 
\  ice.  A  decrease  of  only  one  per  cent 
was  indicated  in  the  August  intentions- 
to-plant,  but  dry  weather  in  some  sec- 
tions, which  made  plowing  difficult,  to- 
{letiier  with  the  disappointing  crop  har- 
vested this  year  caused  further  reduction. 

The  acreage  sown  is  estimated  to  be 
1  137,000  acres  compared  with  1^210,000 
acres  sown  in  the  fall  of  1927,  of  which 
1  101,000  acres  remained  to  be  harvested 
tiiis  year.  Abandonment,  due  to  winter 
killing,  has  usually  not  exceeded  three 
per  cent. 

The  condition  of  the  1928  wheat  plant- 
ings on  December  1  was  reported  as 
90  per  cent,  three  points  below  the  con- 
dition of  the  ])lantings  on  December  1 
a  year  ago.  The  average  December  1 
condition  is  90  per  cent. 

Taking  the  entire  country,  winter 
wheat  sown  for  next  year's  harvest  is 
estimated  at  43,228,000  acres,  a  decrease 
of  8.6  per  cent  from  the  revised  estimate 
for  the  fall  of  1927.  The  condition  of 
winter  wheat  on  December  1  is  reported 
as  84.4  per  cent  compared  with  86.0  per 
cent  a  year  ago  and  84.6  per  cent,  tlie 
ten-year  average. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 


in 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

JFe  handle  all  kinds  oj  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Guernseys  —  Jerseys 

A  Specially 

All  cows  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


T%      1  /^l    •      1        100%  Live  Delivery 

Baby  thicks  ^"^'d^*"^,^ -is 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns. .    $6.00 $11. 00  $52.50 
BuiTand  Bl.  Leghorns.  .      6.00    11.00   52.50 

Anconan 6.00    11.00   52.50 

Barred  Roc  ks 6.50    12.50   60.00 

Wh.and  BuiTRocka 6.50    12.50   60.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds 6.50    12.50   60.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcaa 6.50    12.50   60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes      7.50    14.00   67.50 

Bufr  Orpingtons 7.50    14.00   67.50 

All  ahsolutcly  first  class  purebred  stock  from 
culled  flocks.      Prompt  sbipmeott. 

JAMES  A.  KREJCI, 
9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


100  Real  Dairy  Cows  100 

For  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  teated  Holateina. 
Guernseys  an4  Jeraeya.  Real  milk  producera. 
Carload  loU  a  apecialty.     Pric«l  to  aell. 

See  or  WrlU 


JACOB  ZLOTKIN 


Phon*  330 


FREEHOLD.  N.  J. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain..  .  .    $12.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorna 12.00 

Barred  Rocka— Wm.  Nace'a  Select 14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  laland  Reda 15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicka 9.00 

■Ac  less  in  500  loU.  Ic  less  in  1.000  loU.  25  chicks 
add  2c.  30  chicks  add  Ic.  Full  count.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank 
reference.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write 
for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlliaterville,  Pa. 


C TIMOTHY  AND     $  J  QA 
LOVER    4^ 

BIG  BARGAIN— Sample  Free— SAVE  MONEY 

Red  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed — Standard  Grasses, 
unsurpassed  for  hay  or  pasture.  Contains  12  to  15 
per  cent  clover — ready  to  sow.  Thoroughly  re- 
cleaned,  guaranteed  and  sold  subject  to  your  test 
and  approval.  A  real  Bargain.  Samples  Free  of 
Clover,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothv,  ail 
Field  Seeds  and  si>ccial  low  prices  with  catalog. 

American    Field    Seed   Co..    Dept.   M.    P.    R., 
Chicago,  Illinois 


In  Wonderland 

"Will  you  please  drive  off  the  track?" 
asked  the  motornian.  The  truck  driver 
promptly    pulled    to    one    side. 

"Thank  you,  ever  so  much,"  added  tlic 
motorman,  with  a  smile. 

"You're  very  welcome,"  responded  the 
truck  driver,  "but  you  must  pardon  my 
seeming  carelessness,  I  had  no  idea  your 
car  was  so  near." — Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Daily  Phoenix. 


SEED  POTATOES 

High  Grade  Stock 

Sir    Walter    Raleigh.    Irish    Cobbler.    Russets. 

Carman  No.  3,  Green  Mountain,  Gold 

Coin  and  Banner 

Prices  Reasonable  Circular  Free 

THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS 
RICHFIELL,  PA. 


The  *%-T*  Shock  Absorbing  Seat  Spring 

will  naake  the  Carm  machines,  TRACTORS  etc.,  ride 
EAST.  It  abaorba  the  Side-shocks  that  are  so  in- 
jurious to  the  Spine  and 
nervous  aystem.  Fita  any 
machine.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. Hundreds  of  un- 
solicited testimoniala 
Daltvered  by  parcel  post.  Send 
GEO.  J.  KRUM, 

Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


from  pleased  «a«f«< 
for  circular 

Ageats  Wanted 


CHICKS 

Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns $11.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds 13.00 

White  Rocka    14.00 

Mixed 10.00 

My  parent  stock  is  selected  and  culled  for 
heavy  layers.  E.  B.  Thompson  and  Parks 
Strain.  All  good  chicka.  100%  live  delivered. 
Special  Price  on  Larger  Orders.  Circular 
Free.  JACOB  NIEMOND 

Bos  M,  McAIistervillc*  Penna. 


Brookfide  Quality   Chicks 

If  you  waat  Big.  Strong,  Flufi^  Chicks  at  honest 

§  rices  that  will  make  you  money,  get  some  of  our 
uperb  Barred  Rocks  and  Wonder  Strain  large 
English  White  Leghorns.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  post 
paid  on  our  100  per  cent  guarantee  and  special 
ofiFer.     Circular  Free.     Established   1906. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

R.  1,  Chamberaburg,  Pa. 

Uncle  Ab  says  that  most  everyone 
can  do  more  and  better  than  he  thinks 
he  can. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Order  now  for  March,  April  and 
May  delivery. 
Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks.  '15  per  100; 
Barred  Rocks,  "15  per  lOOj  White  Leg- 
horn Chicks.  "12  per  100.    Good  straight 
stock,  guaranteed  cfclivery. 

Satterthwaite's  Seed  Store 

16  N.  WARREN  STREET 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
Phone  8278 


WANTED 

Reliable  man  to   manage  farm  of  276  acres  in 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.     Dairy  of  thirty 
cows.      Married  man  preferred.      Furnish  good 
references  or  do  not  answer. 
Reply-C.  W.  P.— 

c/o  MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

219  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia, 

'*•,    1 
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1^'  ANNOUNCING 

Ne'W  De  Laval  Milkers 

No  matter  if  your  herd  be  large  or  small,  or  your  cows  the  world's  finest,  regardless  of 
the  quality  of  milk  you  produce,  there  is  now  a  De  Laval  Milker  to  meet  your  milking 
needs  more  satisfactorily,  eflEiciently  and  economically  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way.  Save  time,  milk  your  cows  better  and  faster,  produce  more  and  cleaner  milk,  get 
more  profit  and  pleasure  with  a  De  Laval  Milker.  Milk  the  modem  way,  De  Laval 
iKLUKers  arc  s>uiu  uu  sucu  ca&y  iciuxa  uxcjr  pajr  xui  tiAci^cw^Avv^o  waauw  jvu.  «x\*  uoaaa^  vaax^aaa. 


'  ^Magnetic  Force  ff^ 

Lightning  Fast- 
Reliable  —  Efficient 


New  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker 

^theWorld's  Best  Milker 

THIS  is  the  milker  thousands  of  dairy-  created  at  the  pulso-pump  and  transmitted  by  wire 

men  have  been  waiting  for.    It  com-  to  the  units.    Not  only  is  the  famous  De  Laval 

r;  «   ..  J  r    I.-     -,  ^ A^  pnnciple  of  controlled  and  uniform  pulsations  re- 

bmes  all  the  good  features  ever  de-  \^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^  accomplished  with  less  power,  less 

veloped    in    De    Laval     Milkers,    plus    a  expense,  less   installation   and   greater  reliability 

simplicity  of  construction  and  installation,  than  was  ever  before  possible.    In  the  Magnetic, 

minimum  power  requirements,  uniformity  pulsation  control  is  instantaneously  uniform,  sim- 

and  perfection  of  milking,  with  reliability  ulteneous  and  perfectly  balanced. 

J  i^          -  i_M-x_     r            I'         ^ u^*™  This   means   that   with   a   De   Laval   Magnetic 

and  dependability  of  operation  never  before  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^e  milked  in  the  best  possible 

approached.      Again    De    Laval    is    first,     ^^ay  and  in  exactly  the  same  manner  at  every 

__^       .        ^  .  1      J     .        i.t.  i.   *i.  ^^     miUdng,  which  is  essential  if  cows  are  to  produce  to 

Extensive  trials  durmg  the  past  three    ^^  ^^^1^5^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  abiHties.    There  are  no 

years  in  various  parts  of  the  country  prove  adjustments  for  the  operator  to  make— the  entire 

the  Magnetic  to  be  the  world*s  best  milker,  outfit  is  shnple  and  easy  to  handle. 

Users  are  delighted  with  it— cows  respond  The  De  Laval  Magnetic  will  give  the  best  milking 

to  it  with  fullest  production.  ^  ^^^  1^^^*  ^«»  ^°^  ^®  °^°^^  y®^^'  ^i**^  *^®  e^®^*" 

In  the  De  Laval  Magnetic,  pulsations  are  con- 
trolled by  means  of  a  simple,  efficient  and  patented 
application    of    electro-magnetic    force,    which    is 

New  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 

' —  For  the  Low  Price  Field 

THE  development  of  the  De  Laval  Utility  Milker  came  about  through 
the  fact  &iat  many  farmers  and  dairymen  who  had  previously 
purchased  other  makes  of  milkers  and  who  wished  to  secure  a 
De  Laval  made  milker  without  sacrificing  all  of  their  investment,  in- 
quired if  De  Laval  Milker  Units  could  be  used  with  their  installations. 

A  new  type  of  pulsator  was  developed  which  could  be  attached  to  a  De  Laval 
Utility  Unit,  enabling  it  to  work,  upon  single  pipe  line  milker  installations  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner. 

Many  of  these  Utility  Units  were  put  into  operation  and  have  proved  so  successful 
that  it  was  decided  to  ofifer  for  sale  a  complete  Utility  Outfit.  This  milker  will  give 
better  results  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  milker  in  its  class.  It  is  a 
quality  milker  in  every  respect  and  reaches  a  lower  price  field  so  that  more  users 
can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  De  Laval  milking.     Made  in  one  and  two  unit  sizes. 


est  reliability,  economy  and  satisfaction  it  is  possible 
to  obtain.  Made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  for  milking 
one  to  1000  or  more  cows.  Can  be  operated  with 
gas  engines  or  electric  motors. 


\ 
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I       Please    send    me    complete    information    on    the    following  I 

.       (check  which):  ' 

IDe  Laval  f  Magnetic  D  De  Laval    f  Golden  Series  O  I 

Milkers    \  Utility      D  Separators  \  Utility  Series  Q 

I      Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant  D  I 

I  milk cows. 

I       Name I 

I      Town R.P.D State I 


Two  Lines  of  De  Laval  Separators 


^HERE  are  now  two  lines  of 
^  De  Laval  Separators  for 
every  need  and  purse. 

The  De  Laval  Golden  Series 
is  the  world's  best  separator  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  choice  of 
all  who  want  the  best. 

The  De  Laval  Utility  Series  for  a 
lower  price  field  are  ideal  separators 
for  all  those  who  have  always  wanted 
De  Lavals  but  have  thought  they  wer* 
beyond  their  meant. 


Through 
the  use  of 
the  electro 
magnet 
railroads 
operate  the 
comp  I  i  - 
cated  sig- 
nal systems  that  assure  the 
safe  and  swift  operation  of 
trains.  In  the  wonderful 
pipe  organs  electro  magnets 
control  the  hundreds  of 
valves.  In  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  the  steel  and  ore 
cranes  —  wherever  positive 
control,  lightning  speed  and 
dependability  are  needed,  the 
electro  magnet  is  used. 


In  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Milker  the  use  of  magnetic 
force  provides  the  simplest, 
most  dependable  and  most 
effective  pulsation  control 
ever  devised.  The  generator 
shown  at  (1)  which  is  belted 
to  the  pulso-pump  creates  the 
magnetic  force.  When  con- 
tact is  made  by  a  revolving 
cam  in  the 
pulso- 
pump, 
instan- 
taneous 


contact  is 
made  with  a 
magnet  in  the 
pail  top,  which 
immediately  exerts  its  force 
and  lifts  the  metal  disc 
shown  at  (2).  This  permits 
vacuum  to  suck  back  the 
piston  in  the  pulsator  and 
causes  the  front  teat-cups  to 
massage  the  cow's  teats, 
while  the  two  rear  teat-cups 
are  opened  and  milk  is  with- 
drawn. When  contact  of  the 
revolving  cam  is  broken  the 
action  is  instantly  reversed. 

J\few  Jllpha  Dairy 
Power  Plant 

The  new  Alpha  Vertical 
Dairy  Power  Plant  for  opera- 
ting De  Laval  Milkers  and 
Separators  is  built  like  an 
automobile  engine.  It  has 
mechanically 
operated 
overhead 
valves,splash 
oiling  sys- 
tem, roUer 
bearing 
crankshaft. 

Heats  water 

For   washing    the   milker 
while  engine  is  being  run. 
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Ninth  Annual  Dairy 

Council  Advisory 

Board  Holds  Meeting 


%^ifc' 
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The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  was  held  at  its  offices 
^t\  Philadelphia  on  March  28th. 

This  group  comprised  largely  of  author- 
ities and  educators  in  the  territory  in  which 
the  Council  operates  is  presented  each  year 
with  a  general  outline  of  the  programs  and 
problems  in  the  development  of  health  edu- 
cation work  as  practiced  during  the  year. 
The  meetings  were  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  president  of  the 
Council,  and  a  brief  introduction  to  the  pro- 
gram outlining  some  of  the  year's  features 
was  presented  by  Robert 
W.  Balderston,  executive 
secretary. 

President  King  then  read 
a  letter  from  A.  A.  Cairns, 
Director  of  Public  Health. 
Philadelphia,  who  regrecud 
his  inability  to  be  at  the 
meeting.  Dr.  Cairn's  letter 
states  in  part: 

"Were  1  to  attend  the 
meeting  would  say  that  it  is 
my  opinion  that  Philadel- 
phia at  the  present  time  is 
receiving  the  best  milk  sup- 
ply it  has  had  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  I  know 
these  conditionj  are  chang- 
ing for  the  better  every 
day.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
like  to  see  Philadelphia's 
entire  milk  supply  from 
tuberculin  tested  herds,  to 
see  the  sale  of  raw  milk 
discontinued   and    to    have 

all  milk  pasteurized."  

Miss  Dorothy  Chandler, 
of  the  Dramatic  Department  of  the  Dairy 
Council  and  a  group  of  children  from  the 
Packer  Public  School,  Philadelphia,  pre- 
sented in  costume,  the  new  "Swiss 
Health  Story."  T.iis  little  story  with  its 
free  dramatics  is  biing  used  in  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  and  was  particularly  well 
received  as  an  example  of  that  class  of 
health  work. 

Del  Rose  Macan.  director  of  dramatics, 
briefly  outlined  the  methods  now  generally 
adopted  by  the  Council  in  presenting  its 
program.  Practically  all  the  dramatic 
work  is  presented  at  a  minimum  of  time, 
Jffifrom  both  the  standpoint  of  the  school  and 
^  the  dramatic  department.  The  Swiss 
Health  Story  for  instance,  required  but 
40  minutes  to  one  hour's  time  as  the  full 
time  required  for  preparation  by  the  school 
children. 

Dairy  Council  Exhibit* 
An  opportunity  was  then  given  those 
attending  the  meeting  to  insp>ect  samples 
of  the  newest  developments  in  Dairy 
Council  posters,  demonstrations,  etc. 
These  included  among  others:  The  new 
Cafeteria  Project;  Window  Exhibits.  "The 
United  States  Dining  Table,"  General 
Literature,  Laboratory  Developments  in 
Connection  with  Bacteria  Tests  in  Milk, 
New  Health  Stories,  New  Nutritional 
Charts,  New  Milk  Wagon  Posters,  Me- 
chanical Display  Devices,  New  Leaflets. 
"Tymauk,  the  Elsquima  Boy,"  and  "Six 


to  Sixteen,"  and  a  presentation  of  the 
new  Lenci  Felt  Posters,  featuring  the 
Eight  Health  Rules. 

Buffet  Supper 

A  buffet  supper  was  served  in  the  offices 
of  the  Council,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  members  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
guests  and  members  of  the  Council  par- 
ticipating. The  menu  was  prepared  in 
the  Dairy  Council  kitchen  by  members  of 
the  Nutrition  Department.  (The  menu 
and  methods  of  preparing  the  dishes  are 
given  on  page  8  of  this  issue  of  the  Review). 


Move  to  Form  $  ^ , 

National  Chamber  of 
Agricultural  Cooperatives 

A    delegation    of    co-operative    leaders       sentatives    of    other    co-operative    groups 


heading  farm  business  groups  doing  over  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  business  annually 
for  about  one  million  individual  farm 
families,  have  informed  President  Hoover 
at  the  White  House  of  the  launching  of 
a  movement  to  form  a  national  overhead 
body  to  represent  them  in  national  matters 
wherein  they  have  a  common  interest. 

C.  O.  Moser,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  president 
of    the    American    Cotton    Growers'    Elx- 


MILK 


One  of  th 


e  Impressive  New  Series  of  Posters  developed  by  the  National  Dairy  Council  for  use 
on  Milk  Wagons  and  also  in  General  Poster  Exhibition 


Evening  Session 

The  evening  session  oF>ened  with  an 
address  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  managing 
director  of  the  National  Dairy  Council. 
"The  Dairy  Council  is  having  a  tremendous 
influence  not  only  in  this  country  but 
throughout  the  world.  The  National  Dairy 
Council  now  operates  in  420  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States.  Among  some 
of  the  newer  units  of  the  Council  are  those 
in  Washington.  D.  C. ;  Birmingham,  Ala. ; 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  and 
the  Twin  Cities,  Minneafjolis  and  St.  Paul. 
Minnesota." 

"One  million  pieces  of  literature  per 
month  are  being  circulated  by  the  National 
Dairy  Council  and  its  co-operating  units. 
This  is  good  for  the  industry  but  better 
for  the  health  of  our  children.  Consump- 
tion of  dairy  products  are  steadily  in- 
creasing." 

Dr.  Larson  also  referred  to  the  formation 
of  an  International  Dairy  Council,  which 
would  result  in  the  interchange  of  Dairy 
Council  ideas  and  methods  throughout 
the  world. 

Miss  Louise  Everts,  of  the  Dramatic 
Department  outlined  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  Sant '  Dramatic  Clubs 
in  High  Schools.  S«  Sante'  Clubs  are 
now  operating  in  six  different  High  Schools. 

The  development  of  the  Direct  Micro- 
scopic Bacteria  Count  for  the  classification 

(Continuad  on  page  9) 


change,  acted  as  spokesman  of  the  delega- 
tion. 

The  new  agency  will  be  known  as  the 
National  Chamber  of  Agricultural  Co- 
operatives. It  will  be  organized  on  a 
divisional  basis.  For  example,  the  live- 
stock co-OF>eratives  will  have  one  division; 
the  dairy  co-operatives  another  division: 
the  cotton  co-operatives  another,  etc.  It 
was  agreed  that  each  division  should  have 
one  vote  irrespective  to  the  number  of 
co-operatives  assigned  to  it,  and  that 
unanimous  consent  of  the  various  divisions 
will  be  necessary  for  the  name  of  the  Cham- 
ber to  be  used  with  respect  to  any  action 
affecting  finance  or  public  policy.  The 
member  associations  of  each  division  are 
to  choose  their  directors  in  their  own  way 
and  each  division  may  have  either  one  or 
three  directors  at  the  option  of  the 
members  of  the  division. 

The  formation  of  this  Chamber  is  the 
result  of  a  movement  which  began  more 
than  a  year  ago  and  took  definite  form  at 
California   meeting  of   the 


and  unanimous  agreement  was  reached  as 
to  the  plan  that  will  be  offered  the  various 
organizations   for   ratification. 

Persons  in  attendance  at  the  meeting 
expressed  the  belief  that  this  is  the  njost 
important  and  far-reaching  movement  to 
co-ordinate  the  business  forces  in  agri- 
culture, and  that  the  new  organization  will 
have  the  support  of  practically  every  im- 
portant commodity  group  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  approximately  12,000  indi- 
vidual co-operative  associations  doing 
business  for  about  2  million 
farm  families,  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  before  the  end 
of  the  year  \Vl  million  of 
these  farm  families  will  be 
represented  in  the  National 
Chamberof  Agricultural  Co- 
operatives. 

Ratification  of  the  articles 
of  association  will  proceed 
rapidly   during   the   Spring 
and  Summer,  and  the  Cham- 
ber will  be  formally  launched 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Institute  of  Co-opera- 
tion in  Baton  Rouge.  La., 
which  begins  July  29.  H.  D. 
Allebach,   president  of   the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  and  F.  P.  Wil- 
lits,  one  of  the  association's 
directors,    represented    the 
organization  at  this  meeting. 
Among    other    co-opera- 
tives represented  was  Amer- 
ican Cotton  Growers'    Ex- 
"       change,     American     Cran- 
berry    Exchange,     Co-operative     Grange 
League    Federation.    Dairymen's    League 
Co-operative  Assn..  Eastern  States  Farm- 
ers' Exchange,  Equity  Grain  Co..  Georgia 
Cotton  Growers'  Assn..  Kansas  Co-oper- 
ative  Wheat    Marketing   Assn. .Maryland 
State  Dairymen's  Assn.,  Nat'l  Co-opera- 
tive   Milk    Producers'    Federation.    Nat'l 
Farmers'  Elevator  Grain  Co.,  Nat'l  Live 
Stock    Producers'    Assn.,    Ohio    Farmers' 
Co-operative  Milk  Producers'  Assn..  Nat'l 
Wool  Marketing  Council.  Pacific  Exchange 
Producers'  Co-operative.  Inc.,  South  Car- 
olina Cotton  Growers'  Co-operative  Assn.. 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Assn.,  New 
England  Milk  Producers'  Assn..  Michigan 
Milk   Producers'    Assn..    National   Cheese 
Producers'     Federation.    Maryland    State 
Dairymen's  Assn.,  Land  O'Lakes  Cream- 
eries, Inc..  South  Western  Irrigation  Cot- 
ton    Growers'     Association,      Mississippi 
Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Protective  Federa- 
tion;  Nat'l   Milk    Producers'    Federation. 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  of  Illinois.  Arkansas 
Cotton  Growers'  Cooper.    Assn..  Arizona 
Pimacotton  Growers.  National  Live  Stock 
Producers'    Assn..    Ohio    Wool    Growers' 


the   Berkeley. 

American    Institute  of   Co-operation   last       '—--^  j^^^^  p,,^  Bureau 

summer   when   arrangements   were   made       Co-operat.ve       ^  ^   _^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^ 

for  a  committee  to  study  the  problem  and 
to  devise  a  plan  for  setting  up  a  conference 
board  and  protective  body. 

The  Committee  conferred   with   repre- 


Cotton  Assn.,  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau 
Cotton  Growers'  Co-operative  Market- 
ing Assn.,  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Cotton 
Assn. 
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^i  ANNOUNCING 

Ne'W  De  Laval  Milkers 

No  matter  if  your  herd  be  large  or  small,  or  your  cows  the  world's  finest,  regardless  of 
the  quality  of  milk  you  produce,  there  is  now  a  De  Laval  Milker  to  meet  your  milking 
needs  more  satisfactorily,  efficiently  and  economically  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way.  Save  time,  milk  your  cows  better  and  faster,  produce  more  and  cleaner  milk,  get 
more  profit  and  pleasure  with  a  De  Laval  Milker,  Mi)k  the  modem  way,  De  Laval 
Milkers  are  sold  on  suCu  easy  Iciius  tlicy  pdy  for  tucju";i^^iVc5  while  you  arc  using  tueni. 


New  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker 

^  the  Worlds  Best  Milker 


THIS  is  the  milker  thousands  of  dairy- 
men have  been  waiting  for.  It  com- 
bines all  the  good  features  ever  de- 
veloped in  De  Laval  Milkers,  plus  a 
simplicity  of  construction  and  installation. 


created  at  the  pulso-pump  and  transmitted  by  wire 
to  the  units.  Not  only  is  the  famous  De  Laval 
principle  of  controlled  and  imiform  pulsations  re- 
tained, but  it  is  accomplished  with  less  power,  less 
expense,  less  installation  and  greater  reliability 
than  was  ever  before  possible.    In  the  Magnetic, 


minimum  power  requirements,  uniformity    pulsation  control  is  instantaneously  uniform,  sim- 
and  perfection  of  milking,  with  reliability 
and  dependability  of  operation  never  before 
approached.      Again    De    Laval    is    first. 

Extensive  trials  during  the  past  three 
years  in  various  parts  of  the  country  prove 
the  Magnetic  to  be  the  world's  best  milker. 
Users  are  delighted  with  it — cows  respond 
to  it  with  fullest  production. 

In  the  De  Laval  Magnetic,  pulsations  are  con- 
trolled by  means  of  a  simple,  efficient  and  patented 
Application    of    electro-magnetic    force,    which    is 


ultaneous  and  perfectly  balanced. 

This  means  that  with  a  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Milker  every  cow  will  be  milked  in  the  best  possible 
way  and  in  exactly  the  same  manner  at  every 
milking,  which  is  essential  if  cows  are  to  produce  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  their  abilities.  There  are  no 
adjustments  for  the  operator  to  make — the  entire 
outfit  is  simple  and  easy  to  handle. 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  will  give  the  best  milking 
in  the  least  time,  for  the  most  years,  with  the  great- 
est reliability,  economy  and  satisfaction  it  is  possible 
to  obtain.  Made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  for  milking 
one  to  1000  or  more  cows.  Can  be  operated  with 
gas  engines  or  electric  motors. 

New  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 

For  the  Low  Price  Field 

THE  development  of  the  De  Laval  Utility  Milker  came  about  through 
the  fact  that  many  farmers  and  dairjrmen  who  had  previously 
purchased  other  makes  of  milkers  and  who  wished  to  secure  a 
De  Laval  made  milker  without  sacrificing  all  of  their  investment,  in- 
quired if  De  Laval  Milker  Units  could  be  used  with  their  installations. 

A  new  type  of  pulsator  was  developed  which  could  be  attached  to  a  De  Laval 
Utility  Unit,  enabling  it  to  work  upon  single  pipe  line  milker  installations  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner. 

Many  of  these  Utility  Units  were  put  into  operation  and  have  proved  so  successful 
that  it  was  decided  to  ofifer  for  sale  a  complete  Utility  Outfit.  This  milker  will  give 
better  results  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  milker  in  its  class.  It  is  a 
quality  milker  in  every  respect  and  reaches  a  lower  price  field  so  that  more  users 
can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  De  Laval  milking.     Made  in  one  and  two  unit  sizes. 
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Please    send    me    complete    information    on    the    following 
(check  which) : 

De  Laval  /  Magnetic  D  De  Laval    /  Golden  Series  D 

Milkers    \  Utility       D  Separators  \  Utility  Series  Q 

Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant  D 

I  milk cows. 

Name 


I      Town R.P.D State I 


Two  Lines  of  De  Laval  Separators 


'pHERE  are  now  two  lines  of 
**•  De  Laval  Separators  for 
every  need  and  purse. 

The  De  Laval  Golden  Series 
is  the  world's  best  separator  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  choice  of 
all  who  want  the  best. 

The  De  Laval  Utility  Series  for  a 
lower  price  field  are  ideal  separators 
for  all  those  who  have  always  wanted 
De  Lavals  but  have  thought  they  war* 
beyond  their  means. 


'  ^Magnetic  Force  ff^ 

Lightning  Fast  — 
ReUable— Efficient 


Througli 
the  use  of 
the  electro 
magnet 
railroads 
operate  the 
comp 1 i  - 
cated  sig- 
nal systems  that  assure  the 
safe  and  swift  operation  of 
trains.  In  the  wonderful 
pipe  organs  electro  magnets 
control  the  hundreds  of 
valves.  In  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  the  steel  and  ore 
cranes  —  wherever  positive 
control,  lightning  speed  and 
dependability  are  needed,  the 
electro  magnet  is  used. 


In  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Milker  the  use  of  magnetic 
force  provides  the  simplest, 
most  dependable  and  most 
effective  pulsation  control 
ever  devised.  The  generator 
shown  at  (1)  which  is  belted 
to  the  pulso-pump  creates  the 
magnetic  force.  When  con- 
tact is  made  by  a  revolving 
cam  in  the 
pulso- 
pump, 
instan- 
taneous 


contact  is 
made  with  a 
magnet  in  the 
pail  top,  which 

immediately  exerts  its  force 
and  lifts  the  metal  disc 
shown  at  (2).  This  permits 
vacuum  to  suck  back  the 
piston  in  the  pulsator  and 
causes  the  front  teat-cups  to 
massage  the  cow's  teats, 
while  the  two  rear  teat-cups 
are  opened  and  milk  is  with- 
drawn. When  contact  of  the 
revolving  cam  is  broken  the 
action  is  instantly  reversed. 

J{ew  Mlf^ha  Dairy 
Power  Plant 

The  new  Alpha  Vertical 
Dairy  Power  Plant  for  opera- 
ting De  Laval  Milkers  and 
Separators  is  built  like  an 
automobile  engine.  It  has 
mechanically 
operated 
overhead 
valves.splash 
oiling  sys- 
tem, roUer 
bearing 
crankshaft. 

Heats  water 

For   washing    the    milker 
while  engine  is  being  run. 
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Ninth  Annual  Dairy 

Council  Advisory 

Board  Holds  Meeting 


The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  was  held  at  its  offices 
/|fi  Philadelphia  on  March  28th. 

This  group  comprised  largely  of  author- 
ities and  educators  in  the  territory  in  which 
the  Council  operates  is  presented  each  year 
with  a  general  outline  of  the  programs  and 
problems  in  the  development  of  health  edu- 
cation work  as  practiced  during  the  year. 
The  meetings  were  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  president  of  the 
Council,  and  a  brief  introduction  to  the  pro- 
gram outlining  some  of  the  year's  features 
was  presented  by  Robert 
W.  Balderston,  executive 
secretary. 

President  King  then  read 
a  letter  from  A.  A.  Cairns, 
Director  of  Public  Health, 
Philadelphia,  who  regretted 
his  inability  to  be  at  the 
meeting.  Dr.  Cairn's  letter 
states  in  part: 

"Were  I  to  attend  the 
meeting  would  say  that  it  is 
my  opinion  that  Philadel- 
phia at  the  present  time  is 
receiving  the  best  milk  sup- 
ply it  has  had  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  I  know 
these  conditions  are  chang- 
ing for  the  better  every 
day.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
like  to  see  Philadelphia's 
entire  milk  supply  from 
tuberculin  tested  herds,  to 
see  the  sale  of  raw  milk 
discontinued   and    to    have 

all  milk  pasteurized."  

Miss   Dorothy  Chandler,  " 

of  the  Dramatic  Department  of  the  Dairy 
Council  and  a  group  of  children  from  the 
Packer  Public  School,  Philadelphia,  pre- 
sented in  costume,  the  new  "Swiss 
Health  Story."  T.iis  little  story  with  its 
free  dramatics  is  being  used  in  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  and  was  particularly  well 
received  as  an  example  of  that  class  of 
health  work. 

Del  Rose  Macan.  director  of  dramatics, 
briefly  outlined  the  methods  now  generally 
adopted  by  the  Council  in  presenting  its 
program.  Practically  all  the  dramatic 
work  is  presented  at  a  minimum  of  time, 
^#|from  both  the  standpoint  of  the  school  and 
the  dramatic  department.  The  Swiss 
Health  Story  for  instance,  required  but 
40  minutes  to  one  hour's  time  as  the  full 
time  required  for  preparation  by  the  school 
children. 

Dairy  Council  Exhibits 
An  opportunity  was  then  given  those 
attending  the  meeting  to  inspect  samples 
of  the  newest  developments  in  Dairy 
Council  posters,  demonstrations,  etc. 
These  included  among  others:  The  new 
Cafeteria  Project:  Window  Elxhibits,  "The 
United  States  Dining  Table,"  General 
Literature,  Laboratory  Developments  in 
Connection  with  Bacteria  Tests  in  Milk, 
New  Health  Stories,  New  Nutritional 
Charts,  New  Milk  Wagon  Posters,  Me- 
chsmical  Display  Devices,  New  Leaflets, 
"Tymauk,  the  Elsquima  Boy,"  and  "Six 


to  Sixteen,"  and  a  presentation  of  the 
new  Lenci  Felt  Posters,  featuring  the 
Eight  Health  Rules. 

Buffet  Supper 

A  buffet  supper  was  served  in  the  offices 
of  the  Council,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  members  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
guests  and  members  of  the  Council  par- 
ticipating. The  menu  was  prepared  in 
the  Dairy  Council  kitchen  by  members  of 
the  Nutrition  Department.  (The  menu 
and  methods  of  preparing  the  dishes  are 
given  on  page  8  of  this  issue  of  the  Review). 


Move  to  Form  ^^q,^^ 

National  Chamber  of 
Agricultural  Cooperatives 


A  delegation  of  co-operative  leaders 
heading  farm  business  groups  doing  over  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  business  annually 
for  about  one  million  individual  farm 
families,  have  informed  President  Hoover 
at  the  White  House  of  the  launching  of 
a  movement  to  form  a  national  overhead 
body  to  represent  them  in  national  matters 
wherein  they  have  a  common  interest. 

C.  O.  Moser,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  president 
of    the    American    Cotton    Growers*    Ejc- 


MILK 


One  of  the  Impressive  New  Series  of  Posters  developed  by  the  National  Dairy  Council  for  use 

on  Milk  Wagons  and  also  in  General  Poster  Exhibition 


Evening  Session 

The  evening  session  op>ened  with  an 
address  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  managing 
director  of  the  National  Dairy  Council. 
"The  Dairy  Council  is  having  a  tremendous 
influence  not  only  in  this  country  but 
throughout  the  world.  The  National  Dairy 
Council  now  opwrates  in  420  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States.  Among  some 
of  the  newer  units  of  the  Council  are  those 
in  Washington,  D.  C;  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  and 
the  Twin  Cities,  Minneajxilis  and  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota." 

"One  million  pieces  of  literature  per 
month  are  being  circulated  by  the  National 
Dairy  Council  and  its  co-operating  units. 
This  is  good  for  the  industry  but  better 
for  the  health  of  our  children.  Consump- 
tion of  dairy  products  are  steadily  in- 
creasing." 

Dr.  Larson  also  referred  to  the  formation 
of  an  International  Dairy  Council,  which 
w.uld  result  in  the  interchange  of  Dairy 
Council  ideas  and  methods  throughout 
the  world. 

Miss  Louise  Everts,  of  the  Dramatic 
Department  outlined  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  Sant '  Dramatic  Clubs 
in  High  Schools.  Six  Sante'  Clubs  are 
now  operating  in  six  different  High  Schools. 

The  development  of  the  Direct  Micro- 
scopic Bacteria  Count  for  the  classification 

(Continuad  on  pag«  9) 


change,  acted  as  spKjkesman  of  the  delega- 
tion. 

The  new  agency  will  be  known  as  the 
National  Chamber  of  Agricultural  Co- 
operatives. It  will  be  organized  on  a 
divisional  basis.  For  example,  the  live- 
stock co-op)eratives  will  have  one  division; 
the  dairy  co-operatives  another  division: 
the  cotton  co-operatives  another,  etc.  It 
was  agreed  that  each  division  should  have 
one  vote  irrespective  to  the  number  of 
co-OF>eratives  assigned  to  it,  and  that 
unanimous  consent  of  the  various  divisions 
will  be  necessary  for  the  name  of  the  Cham- 
ber to  be  used  with  respect  to  any  action 
affecting  finance  or  public  policy.  The 
member  associations  of  each  division  are 
to  choose  their  directors  in  their  own  way 
and  each  division  may  have  either  one  or 
three  directors  at  the  option  of  the 
members  of  the  division. 

The  formation  of  this  Chamber  is  the 
result  of  a  movement  which  began  more 
than  a  year  ago  and  took  definite  form  at 
the  Berkeley,  California  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Co-operation  last 
summer  when  arrangements  were  made 
for  a  committee  to  study  the  problem  and 
to  devise  a  plan  for  setting  up  a  conference 
board  and  protective  body. 

The  Committee  conferred  with   repre- 


sentatives of  other  co-operative  groups 
and  unanimous  agreement  was  reached  as 
to  the  plan  that  will  be  offered  the  various 
organizations   for    ratification. 

Persons  in  attendance  at  the  meeting 
expressed  the  belief  that  this  is  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching  movement  to 
co-ordinate  the  business  forces  in  agri- 
culture, and  that  the  new  organization  will 
have  the  support  of  practically  every  im- 
portant commodity  group  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  approximately  12,000  indi- 
vidual co-operative  associations  doing 
business  for  about  2  million 
farm  families,  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  before  the  end 
of  the  year  V/i  million  of 
these  farm  families  will  be 
represented  in  the  National 
Chamberof  Agricultural  Co- 
operatives. 

Ratification  of  the  articles 
of  association  will  proceed 
rapidly  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer,  and  the  Cham- 
ber will  be  formally  launched 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Co-opera- 
tion in  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
which  begins  July  29.  H.  D. 
Allebach,  president  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  and  F.  P.  Wil- 
lits,  one  of  the  association's 
directors,  represented  the 
organization  at  this  meeting. 
Among  other  co-opera- 
tives represented  was  Amer- 
ican Cotton  Growers'  Ex- 
'  change,  American  Cran- 
berry Exchange.  Co-operative  Grange 
League  Federation,  Dairymen's  League 
Co-operative  Assn.,  Eastern  States  Farm- 
ers' Exchange,  Equity  Grain  Co..  Georgia 
Cotton  Growers'  Assn..  Kansas  Co-oper- 
ative Wheat  Marketing  Assn.. Maryland 
State  Dairymen's  Assn..  Nat'l  Co-opera- 
tive Milk  Producers'  Federation.  Nat'l 
Farmers'  Elevator  Grain  Co..  Nat'l  Live 
Stock  Producers'  Assn..  Ohio  Farmers' 
Co-operative  Milk  Producers'  Assn.,  Nat'l 
Wool  Marketing  Council.  Pacific  Exchange 
Producers'  Co-operative.  Inc..  South  Car- 
olina Cotton  Growers'  Co-operative  Assn., 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Assn.,  New 
England  Milk  Producers'  Assn..  Michigan 
Milk  Producers'  Assn.,  National  Cheese 
Producers'  Federation.  Maryland  State 
Dairymen's  Assn..  Land  O'Lakes  Cream- 
eries, Inc.,  South  Western  Irrigation  Cot- 
ton Growers'  Association.  Mississippi 
Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Protective  Federa- 
tion; Nat'l  Milk  Producers'  Federation. 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  of  Illinois.  Arkansas 
Cotton  Growers'  Cooper.  Assn.,  Arizona 
Pimacotton  Growers.  National  Live  Stock 
Producers"  Assn..  Ohio  Wool  Growers' 
Co-operative  Assn..  Texas  Farm  Bureau 
Cotton  Assn..  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau 
Cotton  Growers'  Co-operative  Market- 
ing Assn  ,  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Cotton 
Assn. 
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The  Organized  Farmer  Practical  Suggestions  for 

Seeks  Tariff  Protection  Spring  Milk  Production 

By  J.  O.  EASTLACK.  Statistician.  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Assn.                                         By  1 1.  D.  ALLEBACH.  President.  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Assn. 

A   revision   of   the  Tariff  Law  or    1922  The   rates    requested    were    all    supple-           Late   winter   and   early   spring   months  been  eaten  o(f  short   in  the  early  spring, 

was     promised     during     the     presidential  mented  by  a  proviso  speciiing  that  duties  present  a  difficult    problem    to   the  dairy-  nothing  is  available  after  a  week  or  two 

campaign  of  1928    These  campaign  prom-  assessed  should   at  no   time   be  less   than                          ,                      ,              ,,        .             ,  of  severe  drought.  This  results  in  a  marked 

ises    placed    major    emphasis    upon     the  40  per  centum  ad  valorem.  decrease   in    the   production   of   milk   and 

the  necessity  of  redrafting  the  sections  of  while  the  rate  requested  on   butter   is  ^7".           "  ""'"               "  7  f'^"'""'^  even  if  roughage  were  available  in  either 

the    old    law    affectmg    Agricultural    pro-  ^ut  a  moderate  increase  over  the  present  j"^""''    '''   "^""'""   "   satisfactory   pro-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.,^^^  ^^  ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^,^  ^^.„ 

ducts.  Considerate    need    of    revision    of       i_...     ^l-    rr.j :   ._•      t-     ra-    r- ;.^_.  auction   per  cow.  K/.  »  r-rvnoirl^raKl^  rl«,-r*aQ..  in  tv,;IL-  ,>,^^..o 

certain  manufacturing  schedules  was  also  believed     greater     benefits     would     result            » here  are  several  reasons  why  produc-  ^.^^ 

recognized.  There    have    been    many    im-  f^om  equalized  duties  on  all  dairy  products  ^•"7  "  ^"^  '°  '"^'"^^;,"  '"  ^^e   ate  wmter  p^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

portant   changes   in   economic   conditions  jj^^„  j^^^  ^„  ^^j^,     j^j^^^  ^^^^  ^„  Gutter  """"^  early  spring  months.    Mrst.  the  cows  ^^  ^^^^.^^  continuous  pasturage  through- 

since    1922.    which    in    many    cases    have  ^,^„^      ,„   ^^^^„^     IJ  ^^^  ,^^^^^^^    ^j,^  are  emerging  from  a  long  session  of  stable  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^    .^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^,^ 

made  the  rates  of  duty  on  and  the  classi-  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^     ^^^^^^  ,^^  ^^^  ^een  largely  ^""-^'"f      ^7"^^'   '^"   "^^'^  '°"^  °^   '^'t  be  used  to  maintain  a  continuous  supply 

ri/<»tir.n     n(     ;mr^nr^A^     r.i-^^../-fo     u/knili/  animais    system    seems    to    be    somewhat  ,i  i       ^      i           •                      i          i- 

fication     of     imported     products     wholly  nullified  by  the  low  rate  of  duty  on  cream.        ,                ■                       i.      (          .       (    A,.  throughout    the    winter    months.      Every 

inadequate   during    recent    years    to    pro-  ^^  ^^^^j   ^^^^^    ^j^^  j^^-^  ^^^  ^^    ,922  Sj'T^,  .^'   ^   '^"'^      of   winter   feeding.  ^^^^^   ^^^^^,j   ^   ^^^^   ^^   ^^^.^   ^^^^^^ 

tect     many     American     industries     from  p,,ees  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  on        'bj  pncl  oVmUlTrids^re  u^^^^^^^^  agancies  in  the  use  of  roughage  throughout       , 

mcreasing  competition   with   foreign   pro-  ^^^^^     ^^^-^  j^  equivalent  to  only  5  cents  '   ^          "*.'.!      1            I         "  **^«  ^^^  '"°"^^^«'  ^"^  ^^'^  extravagant  use       ' 

duced  commodities.  ^            j              ^^^  Gutter  contained  in  the  ^'^^^^'   ^I       Th'f     r"  .K   .  T"     "'""d  °^    ^^^^^^    throughout    the   early    spring 

.                                     r          I-     •                    1  reason  of  all  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  period  , 

A   great   amount   of   preliminary    work  cream  against  1 2  cents  per  pound  against          ,        ,                                u           f        j         1  ♦  months. 

,         ,             111                     1  v,icaiii  aija                           K      h'              6  when  home  grown  roughage  of  good  quaiity  ^,                     it-                   •       r      i- 

has    t>een    done    during    the    past    three  butter  as  such.  Asa  result,  large  quantities                   ,  1  he  practical  solution  to -rpring  feeding 

,      ,      ,  .                     ,                        .rf  r,.,,  i^u<->-»=    »^                                   .        &     1  ,g  most  scarce.  ,                      i          -                      i 

months  looking  toward  a  new  tariff  bJill.  ^f   j^esh   cream    have   been   annually   im-           -r.      j                   .l       r             u     j             .^  '"^y  ^e  summed  up  in  a  very  short  sent- 

„,      ,_,               ...            „                        f    L  'icaii   V.  ta                                             .T                      J  i^g  dairyman  therefore,  who  desires  to  n       •  i  ^   •                   i         ■ 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  ported  from  Canada  at  this  bwer  rate  of                .1"           j      .               j  .              ^   •  ^"^^        Provide     sufhcient     good     winter 

,  ,    .      ,   c-             11              f   r->  M"' icw  iii^i     V.  maintain  his  production,  and  to  maintain  ,                               111                   • 

United  States   House  of   Representatives  j   ^       while     importations     of     Canadian  ,,              1  .        r  1            ii              1              »   u  roughage  to  carry  the  herd  over  at  least 

,        ,  ,.     ,                        II  uui^     YYiiiit          I  j.jj^  quality  of   his   milk  supply   must   be  1    1      r          r  »«          r,              1 

opened  public  hearings  early  in  January.  butter  have  been  materially  reduced.                   1        •       r              j              .     .   1                   11  """'  ^"e  hrst  of  May.    Permit  the  pasture 

. ,            111         r     A         •               ..■  uuiici  iiavt  i^^v.                      J  planning  tar  in  advance  to  take  especially  ,,           1  i-  1      1  1    r                          1 

Many     hundreds     of     American     citizens  -tl      rates   worked   out   and   suoDorted               ,              r  i  ■    1       1   1      •        11  to  get  well  established  before  turning  the 

,    ,           ,       „           .  iat.cj>    »T                                      ff  good  care  of  his  herd  during  the  late  winter  1       •           *i                    1                    ■            r 

appear  before  the  Committee  to  present  u      ^l      Dairv   Tariff   Committee   of    the             11-                  1  cattfe    in       Alternate    th  ^    pasturing    of 

.    f             .                                                  ,           1  ,.  ^                       -^  and  early  spring  months.  ,     ,                  ^   ,  ,                , 

information  supporting  requests  for  addi-  Federation    will    if   adopted,    correct    this           ^,              ,     ,  ^i      u          ui         u      u        »  cattle  from  one  held  to  another,  permitting 

,_,.,-                       ,        1    •    •     1-     J      1  cucidiiun    win    II    aw   H       •                                     ybe   most   difhcult   problem   he  has   to  ,  .  ,             r        •     1        1 

tional  I  ariff  protection  for  tfieir  individual  ji      j^e  Committee  also  asked  that  at  ,        ■     ,,                   ,                     ,  ,  ,                 ^  the  pasture  to  pick  up  after  it  has  been 

...          -                               ,  ^   "■  face  m  this  connection  is  a  suitable  amount  .              a         1                         1                 1 

industries.     In  a  few  cases  manufacturers  anv  time  the  specific  rates  requested  should         ri      l         j             u           tl        •          *  eaten  down.     Avoid  pasturing  sheep  and 

,      ,      ,          ,     .                               ^     ■   I      u  ^  i"«'«=  >■"»-   I                            I  qJ  high  grade  roughage.     I  here  is  a  strong  ,                     ,                        /         1             .    1 

asked    that   duties   on    raw    materials    be  c  u  Up,iow  40  oer  cent  of  the  invoice  once                '       •        ■     •         i     r  n        1        1  horses  on  the  pasture  after  the  cattle  have 

,                1            1           L              1            •         u     L  ran  Deiow  tw  per  ceni  01  me  mvoiLc  piiic  temptation  during  the  fall  and  early  winter  ,                        ci                 ii                       ■ 

decreased  or  that   the  products  in  which  of  the  article  imported,  that  then  the  duty                .l     .     r     j  11        11       f  »u     i      »         j  been  on  it.    bheep  and  horses  eat  the  grass 

,                                    1  u       1        J         ..u     r  iiic  ai  111..H.  •■■•Hw                                            J  months  to  feed  lifjerally  of  the  best  grade  ,      ,            i          i      1                            ■      -n 

they  were  interested  be  placed  on  the  tree  should  become  40  per  centum  ad  valorem         .            ,           ,1    ^                i   ui      r              »i  much  closer  than  do  dairy  cows,  and  will 

....               1   11      /-^       1          1    1      L  siiuuiu  i^i-wiiic         K  qJ  roughage  that  is  available,  frequently  ,           ,         ■     ■       • 

list  in  the  new  bill.     Un  the  whole,  how-  1                  ^l       imoort    nrire    remained               1  •        •        1  crop  a  pasture  so  close  that  it  is  almost 

,                           f     L         •;.  ^  resulting  m  shortages  as  spring  appears.  •  1     ,                                  .          _,  . 

ever,   the  requests  of   the  witnesses  were  above  this  level.    This  provi.so  will  protect  ■->  r     .       1           u      u  i            j     •     »l     <  11  void  of  any  green  covering.    This  permits 

[      I  ■   ,              a  auuvc  una  icvti.              |                        f  L)efinite  plans  should  be  made  in  the  fall  111                                    1 

for  higher  tariffs.  domestic  dairymen  against  increased  floods  r               a          „                »     f         u           u  the  sun  to  dry  the  pasture  out  so  that  not 

^                1     r                  •   •      J     ^u-  uoiucsin.  uaiijriiiv.      js,  j^j.  ^  sufficient  amount  of  such  roughages  ...                                         , 

Organized     farmers    joined     this    army  c  foreign  dairy  products  when  domestic             ,               ,             j      1           ..     1     »        11  enough   moisture   is   present   to  start   the 

,        .                                        If-  iwicigii  uaiijr   J  ^g  legume  hay  and  silage,  to  last  well  on 

of     witnesses     as     never     before     in     any  prices  become  remunerative  to  home  pro-           ^    ,,                           ^1        m/i        1              l  g"^ass  growing  again. 

ir   I                    D                »   »             c  prices  ucLuiiic  1  CI   u                                    i  into  the  Spring  months.     when  legume  hay  •        »«       1     1          1                    r        n 

tariff   hearing.      Representatives  of   prac-  Jycers      It   must   be   borne   in   mind   that             ,     .,                       ^           1   ui               ft  •      »  Effective  March   1st.  the  price  of  milk 

.     ,,                                  ,.                        ■  uu«.cio.     IV   iiiu  ^^j  silage  are  not  available  in  sufhcient  ,             1  ■       ,  •                       ,,      r 

tically  every  commodity  cooperative  ap-  Ui„her    prices    attract    larger    volumes    of                  ■■      ,     r      1  1  1        11     »u          l      *  »l  advanced  in  this  territory  "A  of  a  cent  a 

II    f        .L                  ...           ..L  J  c    ■..  »"8'"='    piicca    on.                  R  quantities  to  feed  liberally  throughout  the  ,            ,.          ,\                        ,«r. 

peared  before  the  committee  with  dehnite  imports    so  that  this  flexib  e  ad  valorem             .          •    ,            ,                        »l      *l    r     j  quart,   or  about    II    or   12   cents   per    100 

,       ,  .  ,         ,   ^.                   .1  IIIIHUI13.  a"  iiifi  entire  Winter  and  spring  months,  the  feed-  1       t-i  •         1 

requests  for  higher  duties  upon   the  pro-  ^      ■        f    especial    value    to    American                 1       1  1  u                v.          ..v,   .           u        ..  pounds.     I  his  advance  coming  at  a  time 

,                   lit                   ■    .         »  J     TL  ui    c.  p»=  ^        should  be  on  a  basis  that  would  not  ,                                            111 

ducts  m  which  they  were  interested,     l  he  producers  when  prices  are  rising.                            •               ■                              l          PtU        »k  when  non-co-OF>erating  dealers  are  almost 

If                     •       .                   1           »  J  exhaust    the    entire   supply.      t-itner    the  n       ■  1    • 

farm  organizations  supplemented  ,             1  F^j^,:.t;„„  ak-«  «r.«n,nr^^                          l      11  l          ^  j                .l           i  universally    lowering    their    prices,    must 

,                                  .  .                  ^     ■  1  he  National  federation  also  sponsored  amount  should  be  cut  down  m  the  early  ,    .        ,                           ,           .          ,        ,.      •  . 

these    requests    with    presentations    sup-  j   »     :rf  ^„   ;.„„^rf=  r.f  ,->=..;«                     r     1                                                    l      l  bring   home   to   us  the  value  of   a   liquid 

7     1         f                   tc      ■                   ,  an   increased   tariff  on   imports  ol   ca.sein  pa^j   of   the   winter  so   as   to  stretch    the  ...           ,          , ,        <^        ,                         7 

porting    higher    farm    taritts    in    general.  ,         .           .     r            1  •          -ii.         i                                             11.  "I'lk  market.    Very  few  farmers  anywhere 

L,.                              .     „  1  his  product  is  made  from  skim  milk  and  roughage  over  until  good  pasture  season  ...             .                          ,        . 

There  was   practically   unanimous   agree-  .      •    ^11  ,  •      »i,„  „«n,.fo^r,,r,.  r.f                         1                    i      l      1     l      u  l  in  the  entire  territory  expected  an  increase 

,                      •     .                 ^L  's  "sed  principally  m  the  manulacture  ot  ,3  arrived  at     or  the  herd  should  be  re-  .,       ,     ,          „„ 

ment  among  farm  organizations  in   these  .        ,           „ j    •      ••;,;-,„"    f^,    nr,^t..A        .1         ■                    1         .1         •        /r   •      .  >"  P^'ce  March    1st.     Why  not   take  this 

,        ,  .   ,                .     ,,       \    .      a  casein    glue   and    in      sizing      tor    coated  duced  to  the  point  where  there  is  sufficient  ,  T           .                         ,                  . 

requests    for    higher    agricultural    tariffs. Tk«  r^r^«.nf  TAriff  Art  lists  rasein                l          .     1     .        .  i  .u           ^  additional    money   and   put    it   into   good 

,  ,.   ,                       f    J   ..                      1    J  paper.     1  he  present   1  aritt  /\cl  lists  casein  roughage  to  last  until  the  pasture  season  ,,.,.,.                                 ■        ^. 

Higher    rates   of    duty    were    asked    on  l  _      1   .u^,.„u   u   ;=  «^^l„c.;„«U,   ^            r       1             11    i    j  alfalfa  hay  for  the  next  two  months^   That 

,                                                 .       ,  as  a  chemical   though   it   is  exclu.sively   a  .3  firmly  established.  ,..,,.          •             . 

imports     of     meat     and     meat     animals,  i      »     r  .l      u;,.,  ;«^..a»r„      A  r4..tvw^f           -t-i                      c                r   1          j      .  will  he  p  the  situation  in  the  coming  spring. 

,                ,                                 .   UI       f     ^  product  ot  the  dairy  industry.    A  duty  ol            ybe  secret  of  successful   production   in  ^,         ....  ... 

poultry  products,  gram,  vegetables,  fruits.  _  .„ j   u..f   ,^«f  U»=  fk«„  AO         1      1                              11                              l  Now  is  rea   y  the  time  to  begin  p  anning 

.,,,,.              J,            ,  8  cents  per  pound   but  not  less  than  t>U  ^be  late  winter  and  early  spring  months  ,        .„,^      /     .       ...                     * 

casein  and  all  dairy  products,  and  a  uni-  j       i       „               i,..J  ^^  ♦u:„        ...                      •     1                               .for    1930.     It  shou  d   be  a   part  of  every 

,     ,                         ,,    ,1                  1  per  centum  ad  valorem  was  asked  on  this  depends      almost      entirely      upon      good  ,   .              .         »"""'"    "^  "   H-'^  "■   cvciy 

form    rate   of    duty    upon    all    the   varied  dairyman  s  program  to  grow  enough  feed 

,               1  ,           ■       I         J  commodity.  roughage.  j              t^     f,                &                   s 

imports  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  marine.  .....                 ,              .   *                                   ,                1  r             1           l      1  1   l           j  during   the  coming  summer   to  carry   his 

r  ^          1                 _    „ I    ^;i    L„^,-   „    ,„^  In    addition    to    the    various    rates    re-           Just  as  dehnite  plans  should   be  made  .        n  1 

fats.    oils,    greases    and    oil    bearing    raw  ,      ,      ,^   ■       ^     ■„  r-                       1  i                               .l               l                 .l   ..     .  dairy  over  next  winter  and  well  into  the 

materials.       The     National     Cooperative  quested,  the  Dairy  Tariff  Committee  al.o  for   conserving    the   roughage   so    that    it  ,^,930 

Milk  Producers'  Federation,  of  which  our  recommended   comprehensive   changes    in  wi     last  throughout  the  entire  wmter  and  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  .^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^,^ 

t^^    TU^  I„f«„  «;fr,.»»  ;«  ,,„»  the     classifications    of    certain     imported  well   into  the  spring,   so  plans  should   be 

own  organization,    1  he  inter-btate  is  one  <.uc     ^.                               .   „        ,             \,  .                  ,                               T            .         .           1  keep  such  a  number  of  cows  on  our  farms 

f  ..      1             I  ^,  „„;fo    ,^r«<.or.fo^   ,.  dairy   products,   especially   cheese.     Prior  made  to  conserve  the  pastu.'e  to  prolong  111        11        1 

of  the  larger  member  units,   presented  a  "«»'  >    »^              •       »^           ^               ,      1,    c  •       .           u          .l          .•  as  can  be  provided  with  a  liberal  amount 

ij   »  J  u  •  f      1,;.,     u:„k^,  A..^■.^^  ^«  to  the  Swiss  cheese  case  before  the  U.  S.  it   throughout  the  entire  summer  season.  ..... 

consolidated  brief  asking  higher  duties  on  *"    .";  ^                        /    ,      ,             11  -ri  ■             .          u     j         u        c    .      i      .  of  roughage  and  pasture     bearing  in  mind 

all  dairy  products.     In  addition,  members  Tariff  Commission   (which    resulted    m   a  This  can  best  be  done  by     f^rst  _  plantmg  ^^^^   ^^^               ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^   ^.j,    ^^^^^^ 

of    the    Dairy    Tariff    Committee    of    the  presidential  proclamation  raising  the  tariff  a    good    type    of    pas  ure.      Undoubtedly  ^^^^               ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^                ^^^ 

Federation  personally  appeared  in  support  on    Swiss    type    cheese    50%      from    5    to  pastures  can  be  greatly  increased  by  the 

of  these  higher  rates  on  each  of  the  vari-  ^''l  ""^s  per  pound)  all  imported  cheese  proper  selection  of  pasture  crops,  such  as 

ous  dairy  products.  paid  the  same  rate  of  duty.    If  the  requests  sweet  clover.    Then  too,  pastures  should  PennSvlvailia    Fifth 

The  requested  rates  on  dairy  products  of  the  Federation  are  granted  in  the  new  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  good  start  NufTlber    of    SiloR 

are  based  on   the   relative   butterfat   and  '^w.  imported  cheese  will  be  classified  as  in  the  spring  before  the  cattle  are  admitted  *n     l^UmDCr    OF    01I08 

milk  solids  content  of  each  of  the  dairy  O    American    or   Cheddar.  (2)   Swiss   or  to  them.    When  cattle  are  turned  on  the  Pennsylvania    stands    fifth    among    the  ^ 

products.      A   rate  of  43   per  centum   ad  Emmenthaler.   and   (3)   all   other   foreign  pasture   they   should  not  be  permitted  to  states  in   the  number  of  silos,   according!   J 

valorem  was  asked  on  butter  and  40  per  types.     Duties    will    be    assessed    against  have  access  to  the  entire  pasture     rather  („   statistics    collected    and    compiled    by 

centum  ad  valorem  on  skim  milk  on  the  ^^^^^   various    types    in    accordance   with  they  should   be  confined   to  a  portion  of  ;^   L.  Haecker.  emeritus  profes.sor  of  dairy 

basis  of  present  prices.     This  is  equal  to  their   respective   selling   prices.     This   ar-  the    pasture    and    when    they    have    that  ^^j  animal  husbandry  at  the  University 

15  cents  per  pound  on  butter  and  2  cents  rangement  is  of  particular  importance  to  portion  eaten  down,  they  should  be  moved  ^f   Minnesota.     There   are   37,340  of   the 

per  gallon  on  skim  milk.    The  rates  in  the  certain  sections  of  New   York  State  and  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  pasture,  gjiagg  storehouses  in  the  Keystone  State, 

law  of   1922  are   12  cents  per   pound  on  Wisconsin  in  which  Swiss  cheese  industries  allowing  the  first  used  a  chance  to  again  Qf  the  total  number,  535.229,  reported 

butter  while  the  old  law  did  not  mention  of    considerable    magnitude    are    located.  establish  itself.  to  Haecker.    I  1 3.300  are  located   in  Wis- 

skim  milk.     The  Tariff  Committee  of  the  '"  recent  years  half  of  all  the  Swiss  type           A  marked  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  consin.     New  York  has  56.682,  Michigan 

I  ederation    translated     these    rates     into  cheese    consumed    in    the    United    States  pasture   can    be   obtained    by   alternating  50.520,    and    Ohio   40.340.     Other    states 

equivalent   tariffs  on   all   the  other  dairy  ^as  been  imported.  the  cattle  from  one  field  to  another,  allow-  having  more  than  10.000  silos  are  Minne- 

products   on    the   basis   of   butterfat    and  The  Tariff  Committee  of  the  National  ing  the  grass  to  get  a  gfX)d  start  before  the  ,^,j^   ^i^b    36.294.    Indiana    32.040.    Iowa, 

solids-not-fat  contained   in   them.     These  Milk   Producers'   Federation   also  partici-  cattle  are  put  back  upon  it.  32,000,  Illinois,  28,240,  Kansas  14.540,  and 

rates  are  as  follows:    -    r  ^'"'^ed  Ac't  o'm922  ^^*^*^  '"  preparing  and  presenting  a  brief           One    of    the    .serious    mistakes    that    is  Missouri  12.024. 

Dairy  Product                    "cents        "^Cenu  asking  higher  duties  on  vegetable,  animal,  frequently  made  in  connection  with  spring                            

Butter  per  pound 15                12  and  marine,  fats,  oils,  greases  and  related  feeding  is  that  of  turning  the  cows  out  too 

Sr^'^rSon. :.:::::::       W               20  '  oil  bearing  raw  materials.    This  brief  was  early  to  pasture.     Pastures  are  eaten  off  If  you  haven't  already  done  so.  look  over 

Co^d^n■8^'*r^lk^^'lb'■■.■.■         Ivz              l'/2  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  short   under   this  syst  m   before  they  get  your  machinery  and  be  sure  that  it  is  all 

Whole  milk  powder  per  lb!..       10                 3  on  behalf  of  a  vast  group  of  allied  organiza-  well  established.      I     frequently   happens  in  good  repair.    You're  not  nearly  so  bu.sy 

AmTrr^tlTh'ir^Hb^''.        8                 5  tions.    In  fact,  it  was  endorsed  by  nearly  that    the   early    summer    would    bring    a  now   as  you   will   be   later.     Keep   repair 

AU  oth«Th.^'i^r  ib! ; : ; :       Is                 l^*  (Continued  on  p.ge  10)  Period  of  drought,  and  if  tl.e  pastures  have  parts  on  hand. 
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Better  Milk  Production  Banquet 

Sponsored  by  Rotary  Club  and  Business  Men 

Held  in  Centreville,  Maryland 


C 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
dairying  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
the  business  men  of  Centreville,  Md.. 
through  the  sponsorship  of  the  Rotary 
Club  entertained  at  dinner  the  dairymen 
of  that  vicinity  so  that  they  might  all 
become  acquainted  with  the  necessity  of 
producing  a  quality  product,  one  that 
would  meet  the  consumer  demand  and 
also  prove  profitable  to  the  producer. 

Better  Milk  Banquet 

Over  200  guests  participated  in  a  Better 
Milk  Banquet,  held  in  the  Armory  Build- 


should  be  put  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  feed  for  the 
cattle.  Elxtraordinary  care  should  be 
exercised   during    the    garlic    season    and 


_.:ii.    -1 IJ    1 1 J    <:_, 


f>«. 
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jectionable  odors  and  flavors.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  produce  a  clean,  sweet, 
sanitary  product,  one  that  will  induce 
greater  consumption  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer. 

Frank  P.  Willits.  member  of  the  Elxecu- 
tive  Committee  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers*  Association  and  its  former 
president,  made  a  brief  address,  based 
upon  his  44  years'  experience  as  a  practical 
diaryman. 


all  times,  cleaning  the  utensils  and  careful 
feeding  of  cows. 

C.  I.  Cohee.  Director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
bricfl"  outlined  the  education  '^roTan:  of 
the  Milk  Wagon  Drivers'  School  in  con- 
nection with  the  production,  processing 
and  handling  of  milk  for  the  consumer 
trade. 

Robt.  J.  I  larbison.  Jr.,  of  1  larbi- 
son's  Dairies,  operating  the  Centreville 
Receiving  Station.  I  fe  compared  the  milk 
business  with  that  of  the  automobile 
business  —The  buyer  of  a  motor  car 
insists  on  high  quality,  efficiency  and 
absolute    confidence.      The    same    factors 


include  such  problems  as  regulatory  meas- 
ures and  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis. 
T.   B.  Symons.  Director  of   the  Mary- 
land    Extension    Service,    spoke    of    the 


»^^l«*r>rl  irJ     t-*rf^o*3i  r»i  I  it  i« 
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Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Me  f>ointed 
out  that  only  six  out  of  ten  cows  at  the 
Centreville  Receiving  Station  were  milking 
and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
keep  the  cows  milking  for  a  longer  period. 
He  stated  that  he  believed  that  the  co- 
operative organizations,  such  as  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
the  Maryland  State  Dairyman's  Associa- 
tion and  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Producers*    Association,    were    doing    as 


ing,  in  Centreville.  Md..  on  March  8th. 
1929.  J.  William  Keith,  local  director  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers*  Associa- 
tion acted  as  toastmaster.  He  briefly 
outlined  the  necessity  for  every  producer 
marketing  milk  to  supply  a  product  that 
would  regularly  meet  the  requirements  of 
consumer  demand. 

John  R.  E.  Turpin.  the  first  speaker 
called  upon  made  an  appeal  that  Queen 
Anne  County  should  become  dairy- 
minded,  that  the  dairymen  and  the 
business  men  alike  should  think  in  terms 
of  the  dairy  industry.    The  dairy  business 


In  the  absence  of  president  I  I.  D. 
Allebach.  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers* Association.  Mr.  Willits  read  an 
address  prepared  by  Mr.  Allebach  on 
"Practical  Suggestions  for  Spring  Milk 
Production,"  in  which  a  number  of  out- 
standing factors  regarding  care  and  pro- 
duction methods  were  stressed. 

John  W.  Smith,  a  well-known  Sudlers- 
ville  dairyman  told  how  he  produced 
quality  milk  in  an  efficient  way  in  Queen 
Anne  County.  He  made  detailed  sugges- 
tions for  the  production  of  high  grade  milk, 
including  such  items  as  proper  cooling  at 


are  paramount  in  the  building  of  a  success- 
ful dairy  business. 

The  progress  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
the  past  40  years  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. Three  major  problems  have  con- 
fronted the  dairy  farmer.  First,  those 
which  he  can  quite  largely  solve  himself, 
second,  those  which  he  can  solve  only 
co-operatively,  such  as  those  having  to 
do  with  the  marketing  program  and  third, 
those  that  can  only  be  solved  by  govern- 
mental regulations  or  support,  these  latter 


good  a  job  for  their  members  and  the 
industry  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  He 
referred  to  the  landlords  and  tenant 
system,  a  factor  in  the  problem  of  good 
dairying  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  value  of  cow  testing  associa- 
tion work  and  he  hoped  that  proper 
dairying  methods  would  bring  fertility  to 
the  soil  and  make  agriculture  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  a  safe  and  profitable  business. 
Addresses  were  also  made  by  Ernest 
Grubbs.  county  agent.  Edwin  1 1.  Brown. 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Centreville  Rotary 
Club  and  Senator  Dudley  G.  Roc. 


Directors  of  Inter-State  Hold  Bi-Monthly  Meeting 

.   ..<  f  r»i   -1     J_l-_L-      C-Ii:__   Dl 


A  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  was  held  in 
the  offices  of  the  association  in  Philadel- 
phia on  March  12th  and  13th.  1929.  at 
which  the  following  officers  and  directors 
were  present: 

H.  D.  Allebach.  president:  Frederick 
Shangle.  vice  president;  Robert  F.  Brinton. 
treasurer;  F.  M.  Twining,  assistant  treas- 
urer; R.  W.  Balderston.  secretary;  I.  R. 
Zollers,  assistant  secretary  and  the  follow- 
ing directors:  S.  K.  Andrews,  J.  H. 
Bennetch.  Ira  J.  Book.  E.  H.  Donovan. 
E.  Nelson  James,  J.  W.  Keith.  H.  I. 
Lauver.  S.  Blaine  Lehman.  A.  R.  Marvel. 


man.  Frank  P.  Willits  and  A.  B.  Wad- 
dington. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
of  the  board  and  of  the  meetings  of  the 
executive  committee,  since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  board  were  presented  and  ap- 
proved as  was  also  the  report  of  the  treas- 
urer covering  receipts  and  expenditures 
since  the  last  meeting. 

F.  M.  Twining,  in  charge  of  Field  Work 
reported  on  general  field  and  testing  work 
while  secretary  Balderston  reported  on 
the  schedule  of  "A**  milk  prices  under  the 
recently  approved  "A"   milk  regulations. 

The  work  of  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment of  the  Diary  Council  was  re- 
ported  upon   by  C.    I.   Cohee.   while   the 


l-.aUVCr.   .J.    UlcaillC    A-.v^illliaaat    «  ».    •*.    •»•*••»■«•.  I — « —  ^ 

I.  V.  Otto.  J.  A.  P«>orbaugh.  C.  F.  Preston.  general  tariff  situation  was  reported  upon 

Albert  Sarig.  John  Carvel  Sutton.  C.  C.  by  J.   O.    Eastlack  of   the  statistical  de- 

Tallman,  Harry  B.  Stewart.  S.  U.  Trout-  partment. 


Formal  reports  of  legislative  bills  of 
interest  to  the  dairy  industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. New  Jersey,  Maryland  and 
Delaware  were  made  by  R.  W.  Balderston, 
Frederick  Shangle.  A.  R.  Marvel  and  E. 
1  I.  Donovan. 

President  1  \.  D.  Allebach,  made  a  brief 
report  as  to  general  market  conditions. 
Market  conditions  on  the  whole  have  been 
favorable  to  the  producer,  in  fact  the 
market  has  been  inclined  toward  a  short 
supply  since  last  fall  but  we  did  not  feel 
justified  in  bargaining  for  an  increase  until 
about  a  month  ago.  In  this  we  were 
successful  in  obtaining  for  our  producers 
an  average  of  I  1  '/i  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
or  '/4  cent  per  quart.  This  advance  was 
based  on  higher  costs  of  production  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April  and  will 
be  based  on   a  strict  observance  of   the 


Philadelphia  Selling  Plan. 

Taken  on  the  whole  we  believe  that 
there  is  enough  milk  being  produced  but 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  during  these 
two  months,  it  will  cost  producers  more 
money  to  produce  a  regular  amount. 
Without  doubt  the  usual  surplus  of  milk 
will  be  in  evidence  again  in  May  and 
June.  Mr.  Allebach  briefly  reviewed  the 
markets  in  nearby  territories,  which  for 
the  most  part  are  in  good  condition. 

Territorial  reports  by  the  various 
directors  of  the  association  indicated  a 
general  shortage  in  forage  crops.  Higher 
costs  of  feeds  were  reported.  In  quite  a 
number  of  territories  the  conditions  were 
generally  quiet.  Taken  on  the  whole  most 
of  the  troubles  have  been  minor  ones  and 
producers  are  generally  well  satisfied  with 
the  marketing  conditions. 
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Our  readers  should  carefully  consider 
the  possibility  of  losses  due  to  rejections 
of  milk  containing  garlic  or  other  off  flavors 
usually  prevalent  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

To  insure  a  maximum  consumption  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer,  milk  must  be  of 
high  quality  and  must  not  contain  un- 
desirable flavors.  Marketing  milk  of  such 
a  character  checks  consumption  and 
frequently  leads  to  a  discontinuance  of 
the  continued  daily  use.  Milk  distributors 
have  long  realized  this  and  in  practically 
every  case  now  refuse  to  accept  milk  that 
carries   these   undesirable   flavors. 

Producers  can  avoid  these  undesirable 
flavors.  It  may  mean  a  little  greater  care, 
it  may  mean  some  changes  in  the  feeding 
program  or  in  milking  methods,  but  it 
in  the  long  run  it  means  money  in  the 
producer's  pocket.  Milk  rejected  at  the 
delivery  point  means  a  direct  money  loss  — 
not  only  in  the  price  of  the  milk  itself, 
bjt  it  involves  extra  handling,  extra 
haulage  charges  and  in  addition  to  that 
a  disgruntled  producer  when  the  milk 
comes  back  to  the  farm. 

Grassy,  garlic  or  off  flavored  milk  can 
be  avoided.  If  your  fields  are  badly 
infested  with  garlic,  keep  your  cows  off 
such  pastures.  If  you  must  turn  cows  -n 
such  pastures  use  precautionary  measures. 
A  good  practice  might  be  to  start  cattle 
on  such  fields  for  one  hour  only  each  day, 
that  being  directly  after  milking  and  then 
return  them  to  the  barn  yard  or  pound. 
The  pasture  time  can  then  be  gradually 
increased  as  the  fields  become  less  preva- 
lent with  garlic. 

If  you  wish  to  be  more  fully  informed  on 
this  subject  consult  your  county  agent  or 
write  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  its  booklet  on  the  subject  of  garlic 
flavor  preveotion. 

Buyers  of  milk  for  distribution  in  our 
cities  will  not  accept  milk  that  has  a  grass 
or  garlic  flavor  and  they  are  preparing  to 
make  a  rigid  inspection  to  exclude  such 
milk  from  their  receiving  stations  and 
shipping  platforms. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Ass'n.,  held  in 
December,  1919,  the  so-called  '  basic  and 
surplus  plan"  was  put  into  operation. 
The  purpose  of  this  plan  has  been  to  in- 
fluence the  dairy  farmers  to  produce  milk 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  mar- 
ket. In  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Market 
the  results  of  the  use  of  this  plan  have 
been  extremely  satisfactory,  both  to  pro- 
ducer and  distributor  in  keeping  the 
surplus  in  accordance  with  the  demand 
from  month  to  month. 

The  recent  advance  in  the  price  of 
milk  to  the  farmer  with  no  increase  to 


the  consumer  was  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  our  producers  are  keeping  their 
production  so  closely  in  line  with  what  we 
require  for  consumption. 

The  whole  country  is  now  discussing 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  for  agricultural 
relief,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
handling  of  surplus  of  stable  farm  pro- 
ducts. It  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  note  what  that  metropolitan  daily,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  to  say  on  this 
subject. 


Market  Conditions 
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are  laboring  over  agricultural  relief  plans 
What   to  do  with  over-production     with 
the  surplus  of  farm  products?    That  is  the 
big  question. 

The  same  problem  has  arisen  in  the  oil 
fields.  The  output  is  too  great.  Losses  are 
sustained.  Something  has  to  be  done 
about  it.  And  so  the  petroleum  leaders 
have  got  together  and  agreed  upon  a  plan 

details  still  to  be  perfected  for  restric- 
tion. 

"That  is  the  sensible  thing  to  do.  It  is 
the  only  thing  to  do.  It  prevents  gluts. 
It  places  the  industry  on  a  surer  founda- 
tion. 

"The  troubles  which  the  oil  men  have 
been  encountering  are  duplicated  by  the 
Western  farmers  of  the  wheat  and  corn 
belts.  They  raise  more  than  they  can 
profitably  sell,  hence  the  various  schemes 
to  put  the  Government  into  business. 
But  there  won't  be  any  Government 
purchases  or  any  price-fixing  by  it.  Nor 
will  the  unconstitutional  equalization  fee 
enter  into  whatever  legislation  is  adopted. 
Co-operative  marketing,  yes,  with  Govern- 
ment loans.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  may 
be  done,  as  long  as  there  is  a  big  surplus 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory  result. 

"This  is  an  outstanding  evil  that  must 
be  met,  and  restriction  is  the  answer. 
What  the  oil  men  are  doing  the  farmers 
should  do.  This  phase  of  the  situation 
should  receive  the  careful  attention  of 
the  agricultural  committees  of  Congress." 


What  Happened  to 

the  Butter  Fat 

Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  unusu- 
ally low  butterfat  tests  in  the  milk  of 
some  of  our  members.  Every  now  and  then 
we  carry  out  a  series  of  check  tests  for 
some  one  of  our  members.  Usually  we 
locate  the  trouble,  sometimes  the  farmer 
locates  it  himself. 

A  recent  letter  to  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion is  self  explanatory. 

"I  think  I  can  account  for  my  milk 
being  low  in  fat.  I  just  fired  my  hired 
man  that   I   caught  drinking  cream." 

Investigation,  following  the  departure  of 
the  hired  man,  showed  that  the  butterfat 
test  in  this  farmer's  milk  increased  from 
3.03  to  3,75  per  cent,  and  it  did  it  over 
night. 


Jersey  Cattle  Club 

Meets  in  Bedford 

The  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  held  an  interesting  meeting  at  Bed- 
ford, Pa.,  on  March  6th.  There  was  a 
representative  attendance  from  all  sections 
of  the  county  and  a  number  of  new  mem- 
bers were  enrolled. 

During  the  meeting  addresses  were  made 
by  Prof.  S.  J.  Brownell.  Penn  State  College, 
and  by  Lynn  Copeland  and  Robert  W. 
Eno,  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
New  York  City. 

1  he  following  officers  and  directors  of 
the  club  were  elected  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Allen  R.  E,shel- 
man;  Vice  President,  Lloyd  H.  Diehl; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Charles  E. 
Koontz.  Directors:  Fred  W.  Coxe. 
E.  B.  Ferry,  John  S.  Herchberger.  Stanley 
A.  Koontz.  Samuel  Lee.  Russell  Wine- 
gardner  and  George  Zembower. 


H.  D.  ALLEBACH 


The  recent  increase  of  I  I  \/i  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  has  not  increased  our 
milk  production  more  than  we  expected 
for  the  month  of  March.  We  find  that  our 
market  is  still  in  good  shape,  our  dealers 
are  not  carrying  much  surplus  basic  milk, 
but  some  of  them  are  manufacturing  some 
milk  now,  which  of  course  is  being  bought 
at   surplus  prices. 

You  will  remember  that  this  increase 
of  I  I  '/2  cents  in  price  will  be  continued 
during  the  month  of  April. 

"A"  Milk  Prices 

Although  we  used  several  pages  in  the 
last  issue  of  our  Review  to  carry  the  price 
of  "A"  milk,  apparently  there  are  still 
quite  a  few  producers  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  new  regulations.  Of  course  this 
is  to  be  exjjected  and  we  are  ready  and 
willing  to  go  anywhere  and  explain  the 
new  standards  for  "A  "  milk. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  definition  and  he  will  write  to 
this  office,  we  will  try  to  explain  it.  Our 
producers  have  now  had  one  payment  on 
the  new  "A"  milk  plan,  apparently  it  has 
been  quite  satisfactory  and  we  have  had 
very  few  complaints.  We  are  carrying  on 
page  5  in  this  issue  of  the  Review  an 
outline  of  the  "A"  milk  prices  in  the  dif- 
ferent mile  zones  and  by  it  we  hope  every 
producer  of  this  grade  of  milk  will  be  able 
to  check  on  his  payments. 

March  Milk  Prices 

Quotations  for  fluid  milk  show  an  ad- 
vance of  practically  I  I '/2  cents  over  those 
for  the  month  of  February.  Milk  shipped 
to  co-operating  buyers  during  March, 
under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan,  will 
be  paid  for  on  the  following  basis: 

Grade  B  Market  Milk,  three  per  cent 
butterfat  content  (basic  quantity  average) 
delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  during 
March  is  quoted  at  $3  41  per  hundred 
pounds,  or  7.35  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  Grade  B  Market  Milk 
(basic  quantity  average),  three  per  cent 
butterfat  content,  delivered  at  receiving 
stations  in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  during 
March,  is  quoted  at  $2.83  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  usual  butterfat  differentials  and 
prices  for  "A"  milk  in  the  different  mileage 


zones  in  the  territory  and  at  "A"  stations 
are  quoted  on  page  5  of  this  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 

Surplus  Milk  Prices 

The  price  of  Class  I  surplus  milk  for 
March,  three  per  cent  butterfat  content, 
delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  is  quoted  at 
$2.49  per  hundred  pounds  or  5.35  per 
quart.  The  price  of  Class  I  surplus,  at 
all  receiving  stations,  is  $1.91  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  price  of  Class  1 1  Surplus  milk. 
3  per  cent  butterfat  content,  for  March, 
f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  is  $2.10  per  hundred 
pounds  or  4.5  cents  per  quart.  The  price 
of  Class  II  milk  at  all  receiving  stations,, 
is  $1.52  per  hundred  pounds  ', 

March  Butter  Market 

The  winter  season  has  almost  come  to  a 
close.  It  is  usually  expected  that  the 
March  and  April  markets  will  be  more  or 
less  sensitive,  more  or  less  irregular  and 
that  in  general  price  tendencies  will  be 
downward. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  butter  pro- 
duction is  estimated  to  have  been  slightly 
higher  in  January  and  in  February,  than 
in  last  year. 

Unusually  light  stocks  of  butter  in  cold 
storage  and  a  fairly  active  trade  demand 
were  factors  which  lent  support  to  the 
butter  market.  Total  U.  S.  Stocks  on 
March  1st  of  approximately  12,000,000 
pounds  was  not  only  2'/2  million  p>ounds 
less  than  last  year  but  was  5'/2  million 
pounds  less  than  the  March  1st  average 
for  the  past  five  years.  Further  reductions 
since  the  first  of  March  make  present 
stocks  of  no  importance  whatever. 

The  trend  of  butter  prices  during  March 
has  been  downward. 

Quotations  for  92  score  solid  packed 
bui:ter,  New  York  City,  opened  the  month 
at  51  cents,  by  mid-month  it  had  declined 
to  48'/2-  The  market  continued  easy  and 
at  the  close  of  the  month  prices  had  de- 
clined to  46  cents. 

The  average  price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  pack.  New  York  City,  on  which  the 
surplus  price  for  March  was  computed 
was  .4882  cents,  as  compared  to  .4982  one 
month  ago  and  .4968  the  price  quoted  for 
1928. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department  In- 
ter-State Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association. 

The  following  statistics  show 
the  aggregate  operations  of  all  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation field  men  in  connection  with 
testing,  weighing  and  general  mem- 
bership work,  for  the  month  of 
February.  1929 

No.  Tests  Made 7178 

No.  Plants  Investigated  63 

No.  Membership  Calls. .        260 
No.  New  Members 

Signed 82 

No.  Cows  Signed 561 

No.  Transfers  Made       .  II 

No.  Meetings  Attended  29 

No.  Attending  Meetings     5785 


APRIL  MILK  PRICES 

Inter-State    Milk    Producers' 
Association,   Inc. 

In  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment reached  with  co-operating 
buyers,  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
basic  milk  shipped  during  March 
and  April,  1929,  has  been  ad- 
vanced one-quarter  cent  per 
quart  or  approximately  11 '/2 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  at 
delivery  points. 

Milk  shipped  to  co-operating 
dealers  will,  as  heretofore,  be 
paid  for  on  the  basic  and  surplus 
plan. 


> 


MARCH  BUTTER  PRICES 


Good  Hay  Valuable 

Roughages  are  usually  the  cheapest  part 
of  the  dairy  ration,  but  their  value  is  very 
largely  dependent  on  quality.  Early  cut, 
well-cured  hay  is  vastly  better  than  over- 
ripe, poorly  cured  hay.  The  projjer  grain 
mixture  is  determined  by  quality  as  well 
as  kind  of  hay  and  other  roughages,  say 
State  College  dairy  specialists. 
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This  price   list   is   issued  with  the   understanding  thit   it    is  net 
to  producers  and  that  all  buyers  using   it    us  ii  busis   of  pa^nnent   tc   producers 
s'nQll    in  addition  thereto  make  the    following  ccntributi  ens   and  pa^'^nonts, 
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(2)  To  the   Intor-^trito  Milk  Producers'    ..ssociatlon  2f(  per  hundrc^^ 
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proving  st.vnd'.irdr,   of  qualtiy  in  production  •  nd   distribution  of  ir.ilk   in  the 
Philodelphia  .Milk  Shed;    for    improvement   und   stabilization  of  m  rkcts  and    for 
an   educational  campaign  advertising  the    food  value   of   dairy  products. 
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By   order   of  the   Board  of 

Tenth   Floor,    ^'lint  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,   Pa., 
Issued  February   28th,    192 
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By   order   of  the     Bo 

•^rd   of  i-Hrcctors 

Tenth 

Floor,    Flint 

Biig.    C^/  Jy  O^^rU-^^^'..'^^^.^  , 

FhilD 

dcl^hia.    Pa, 

Freridcnt. 

Issue 

d  Febr'jary  28th,    1929. 

INT^R-CTV:!^.  ::iLK  P''01ITCER:>»    a^^sociatioh 
PHILADELPHIA  FRICKS    in  effect   April   1st,    1929. 
Sub.iect   to    cLnn£:e  vU^jiuv-a-   wurr 'nted  b-.'-  rriarket    conditions. 
These   quot-^tions   are   bised   en   Sa   butteri'at  -^.ilk  and  a   differen- 
tial  of  4   eents    for   each  tenth  point   vnd  2    cents    for   each  half  tenth  point 

\»V  ',r  do-\wi. , 

•py.n  e  r^rice  Aist  is  i-^sued  with  the  -irrlerst^^n  linj  that  it  is  net 
to  producers  and  that  all  buyers  using;  it  as  a  b '.sis  of  pa'.-Mient  to  producers 
shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  followinc  contributions  anl  nay^ients. 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphi'-i  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2/  per  h.uudred 
pounds  (46i  quarts)  of  all  milk  hou.^^.ht  froiri  any  producer  at  orice  listed 

hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  "JAilk  Producers'  '\sRociation  Zi   per  hun- 
'Ired  pounis  (46-::  quarts)  of  all  milk  bou.^ht  from  ne;fibers  of  said  association. 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Pairy  Council  2'i   por  hun- 
dred nounds  (46-|  quarts)  of  all  milk  bought  fro-i  other  producers  at  price 

listed  hereon. ' 

The  fund'^  so  derived  are  to  bo  use  1  by  the  recipients  for  im- 
proving-, standards  of  qualit-r  in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the 
Philadelphia  ■■lilk  Shed;  for  improvement  and  stabilization  of  markets  anl  ^or 
an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dnir-  prod-icts. 


Basic  or 


arch  surDlu 
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Per  lOa'/- 

Per  qt. 
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2.22 

4,75 

2.24 

4.8 
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2.2'^ 

4.85 
4.9 
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4.95 

2.32 

5. 

2.34 

5.05 

!    2.36 

5.05 

2.3^ 

5.1 

:    2.40 

5.15 

:    2.42 

5.2 

!    2.44 

5.25 

:    2.46 

5.3 

:    2. 48 

5.35 

:    2.5C 

5.4 

:    2.52 

5.4 

:    2.54 

5.45 

:    2.56 

5.5 

:    2.58 

5.55 

:    2.60 

5.6 

:    2.62 

5.65 

2.64 

5.7 

:    2.66 

5.7 

:    2.68 

S.'^S 

:    2.70 

5.8 

0   '70 

5. 85 

:    2.-^4 

5.9 

:    2.^6 

5.95 

:    2.75 

6. 

:    2.80 

6. 

2. '■'2 

6. 05 

:    2.P4 

6.1 

:    2. 86 

6.15 

:    2.88 

6.  c. 

:    2.90 

6.25 

of  the  Boar 


irectcrs 


Tenth  Floor,  Flint  Rldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Issued  .March  28th,  1929. 
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Pr   esident.    /■•  y*  /-         /T'^^    A    ' 
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INTER--T\TF  illLK  ?H0"3U  ^ERH  '    -.SSC  GI  \TICN 

KE^hlVirO   ^T.^TIOi:   PRICES    in  effect  A^.ril    1,    1020. 

T>ub^cot   t'^    r-,Y.unz^j  •'7honov'3r  warrLintod   hy  mr.rkot    ccnditioris. 

These   quotations  are  b£.53d  on   ST-.-  h\ittorfat  ^^.ili-:  with  a   diViV-r- 
ential   r T  4   cents    for  each  tenth  point  und  2    cents   for   each   half  tenth  point 
up   or   dcvm,    and  aro    fcr  all   raiircp.d  prints.      (inland   stations    carr''  differ- 
entials  subject   to   local   arrangc^.ents ,) 

This   price   list    is    issued  v/ith  the   undc-rotanding   that   it   is 
net   to  T:>roducors   r.nd   that   all   buyers   using   it  iis   a  basis   of  pa.vnent  to  pro- 
ducer::   shall    in   addit'en  thereto  -^.akc   the   follo'-ving    contributions   and  pay- 
ment s. 

(^)    To   thp  P    hiln.^elnhis   Inter-Stato  Dairy   Council   2i^  per  hun- 
dred  ncunds    (46^,   quarts)    -»f  all  milk  bought   from  any  producer  ut   price   li^^ted 
hereon, 

(2)  To  the  I   nter-State  Milk  Producers'        Association  2/  per 
hundred  pounds    (4G^  quarts)    cf  al].  milk  bought   from  members   of   said  associa- 
tion, 

(3)  To   the  P   hiladelpbia   Inter-State  '^airy   Council   2(2^  per  hun- 
dred  pounds    (464   quarts)    o    f  all  nilk  bought    from  other   producers   at   price 
listed   hereon, 

_TJ:ip.       funds   so   derived  are  to  be   used  by   the  recipients   for 

irr^proi'-in?;  standards  of  quality  in  production  and  distribution  o^  milk  in  the 
Philadelphia  ''ilk  Ghed;  for  improvement  and  stabilisation  of  markets  and  for 
f\r.  educational    campaip;n  advertising  the   food   value   of  dairy  products. 


April,  1929 


MILK    PRODUCERS    REVIEW 


Page  5 


LATEST  MARKET  PRICES 


The  basic  price,  quoted  below  for  March.  1929,  is  to  be  paid  by  co-operating  dealers  on  the  average 
basic  quantity  established  by  each  producer.  For  all  milk  bought  in  excess  of  the  basic  amount,  the 
surplus  prices,  quoted  below  for  the  month  of  March.    1929.  are  to  be  paid. 

Surplus  milk  will  be  paid  for  under  two  classifications.  Class  I.  represented  by  the  amount  of  milk 
in  excess  of  the  basic  average  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  which  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers 
on  the  basis  of  92  score  butter,  solid  pack.  New  York  City,  plus  20  per  cent  and  Class  II  surplus  repre- 
sented by  milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  first  surplus  amount,  which  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat  avei»»e  92 
score  butter  prices  for   the   month   .  .,,  ■        ■•/»  •    i     t  4  » 

The  following  quotations  are  based  on  3  per  cent  butterfat  content  milk  and  a  difterential  ot  4  cents 
for  each  tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half-tenth  point,  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 
(Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements.) 

PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all  buyers 
using  it  as  a   basis  of  payment  to  producers,  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the  following  contributions 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46'/2  quarts)  of  all'milk 
purchased  from  any  producer  at  prices  listed  hereon.  ,,  '*'  ,i 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (46V2  quarts)  ot  all  milk 
bought  from  members  of  said  Association.  ,,-,,  v      /      .,         ,i 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46V2  quarts)  of  all  milk 
bought  from  other  producers  at  prices  listed   hereon.  ,       .       r  ■        •  j        • 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality  in  production 
and  distribution  of  milk  in   the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  for  improvements  and  stabilization  of   markets 
.  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising   the  food   value  of  dairy  products. 
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:    4.05 

1.94 

221 

to 

230 

It 

,  540 

2.63 

:    4.1 

2 .  35 

:    4.1 

1.96 

231 

tc 

240 

It 

.550 

2.62 

.    4.15 

2.37 

!    4.15 

1.98 

241 

tc 

250 

It 

.r56 

2.62 

:    4.2 

2.39 

4.2 

2.00 

251 

to 

260 

!l 

.566 

2.61 

:    4.25 

2.41 

'    4.25 

2.C2 

261 

to 

270 

It 

,576 

2.60 

•    4.3 

2.43 

4.3 

2.04 

271 

to 

230 

It 

,561 

2.59 

:     1.35 

•       2.45 

:    4.35 

2.06 

2'">1 

tc 

290 

tt 

.595 

2 ,  58 

:    4.4 

2.47 

:    4.4 

■  2.08 

291 

to 

300 

tt 

.600 

2.57 

:    4.45 
:    4.5 
:    4.55 

2.49 

2.51 

■       2.53 

!    4.45 
:    4.5 
!    4.55 

2.10 
2.12 
2.14 

« 

:    4.6 

0     utz 

(-  .  PC 

:    4.6 

2.16 

• 

:    4.65 
:    4.7 

2.57 
2.59 

:    4,65 
:    4.7 

.2.18 
•  2.20 

f 

:    4.75 
:    4.^ 
:    4.65 

2.G1 
2.63 
2 .  65 

:    4.75 
:    4.« 
1    4.85 

2.22 
2.24 

f-  ,  CD 

• 

:    4.9 

2.67 

:    4.9 

2.28 

. 

■ 

:    4.95 

2,69 

:    4.95 

•2.30 

■ 

• 

:    5. 

2.'^1 

^    5. 

c  .  od 

By  order   of  the  Board  of     Directors 


Tenth  Floor,    Flint  Bldg., 

Philad'^lphia,   Pa, 

Issued  ::   arch  28th,    1929. 


;' resident. 


iBMy^  ^'Uv^ 


.?  e  0  r  f^  1 9  >' 


BASIC  PRICE 

March,   1929 

F.  O.   B.   Philadelphia 

Grade   B  Market  Milk 

Per 

100  lbs. 

$3.41 


05 

1 

15 

2 

25 
3  3 
3  35 
3  4 


43 
45 
47 
49 


3.51 


45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

75 

8 

85 

9 

95 

05 

I 

15 
.2 

25 

3 

35 
.4 
.45 
.5 

55 

6 


53 
55 
57 
59 
61 
63 
3.65 
3.67 
3  69 
3  71 
3  73 
3.75 
3.77 
3.7^ 
3.81 
3.83 


4  65 
4.7 
4  75 
4  8 
4  85 
4  9 
4.95 

When  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  I.  o 
delphia   is  8.25   cents   per   quart. 


85 
87 
89 
91 
93 
95 
97 
99 
01 
03 
05 
07 
09 
II 
13 
.15 
17 
19 
21 


Price 

Per  Qt. 

7.35 

7.35 

7.4 

7.45 

7.5 

7  55 

7  6 

7.65 

7.65 

7.7 

7.75 

7.8 

7  85 

7  9 

7  95 
8. 
8. 

8  05 
8  1 
8   15 
8  2 
8  25 
8  3 
8  3 
8  35 
8  4 
8.45 
8.5 
8  55 
8  6 
8  6 
8  65 
8  7 
8  75 
8  8 
8.85 
8.9 
8.9 

8  95 
9 

9  05 
b.  Phila- 


Test 

Per 

Cent 


MARCH   SURPLUS  PRICES 
F.   O.   B.    Philadelphia 


3. 

3 

i 

} 

3. 

3 

3. 

3. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 


05 
1 

15 
2 

25 
3 

35 
4 

45 
5 

55 
6 
65 
7 

75 
8 
85 
9 
.95 

05 

1 
.  15 

2 

25 

3 

35 
.4 

45 

5 

.55 
.6 

65 

7 

.75 
.8 
.83 
.9 
.95 


Class 
Per 
100  Lbs. 
$2  49 
2  51 
2  53 
2  55 
2  57 
2  59 


I 

Per 

Qt. 


Cl  ASS 

Per 


61 
63 
65 
67 
69 
71 
73 
75 
77 
7') 
81 
83 
85 
87 
89 
91 
93 
95 
97 
99 
.01 
03 
,05 
07 
09 
II 


35 
4 
45 
5 
5 

55 
6 
65 
7 

75 
.8 


i    13 


15 
17 
19 
>l 
23 
25 
27 
29 


5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5  95 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7. 

7.05 

7.05 


05 

I 

1 

15 

2 

25 

3 

35 
.4 
.4 

45 
.5 

55 

6 

65 
.7 

7 

75 
.8 

85 

9 
.95 


100 
$2. 
2 
2 
2 
2. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Lbs. 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

00 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

32 

34 

36 

38 

40 

42 

44 

46 

48 

50 

52 

54 
2.56 
2.58 
2  60 
2  62 
2  64 
2  66 
2,68 
2,70 
2  72 


11 
Per 

Qt. 

4,5 


55 

6 

65 

7 

75 


4  75 
4  8 


85 

9 

95 

.05 
,05 

I 
.15 
.2 
5  25 
5  3 

35 

4 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 


74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
90 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5   7 

5   7 

5   75 

5  8 

5.85 

5  9 


95 


05 

I 

15 

2 

25 


1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1929 
January 
February 
March 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 

4%  at  all  Receiving  Stations 
Class  I 


2.34 
2.21 
2.35 
2.17 
2  13 
2.09 
2.12 
2.20 
2.31 
2  26 


2.26 
2  36 
2.31 


Class  1 1 
1.94 
1.83 
1.96 
1.80 
1.77 
1.73 


1.68 
I  96 
1.92 


BASIC  PRICE 
Courttry    Receiving   Stations 

March,   1929  -i  "^ 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrange- 
ments. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Freight  Rates 
Miles  too  lbs. 

268 


lOincl. 

20  •■ 

30  " 

40  •' 

50  " 

60  " 

70  " 

80  " 

90  " 

100  " 


I  to 
II  to 
21  to 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
81  to 
91  to 

101  to  no 

1 1 1  to  1 20 
121  to  130 
131  to  140 
141  to  150 
151  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  190 
191  to  200 
201  to  210 
211  to  220 
221  to  230 
23 1  to  240 
241  to  250 
25 1  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
2HI  to  290 
291  to  300 


.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
374 
.389 
,399 
,414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
,490 
.505 
.510 
,520 
,535 
.540 
550 
556 
566 
576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


Price 

3%  Milk 
$2,91 
2  89 
2  87 
2,86 
2  84 
2  83 
2.81 
2  80 
2  78 
2  77 
2  76 
2,75 
2  74 
2,72 
2  71 


70 
69 
68 
67 
66 
65 
64 
63 
62 
62 
61 
60 
59 
2.58 
2.57 


MARCH  SURPLUS  PRICES 
At  All   Receiving  Stations 


Cl. 


I 


ClASS     I  I 


Test 

Per  100  Lbs. 

Test 

Per  100  Lbs 

3. 

$1    91 

3 

$1    52 

3  05 

1    93 

3  05 

1.54 

3.  1 

1    95 

3    1 

1    56 

3.15 

1    97 

3    15 

1    58 

3  2 

1    99 

3  2 

1  ,60 

3  25 

2  01 

3  25 

1   62 

3.3 

2  03 

3.3 

1,64 

3.35 

2,05 

3.35 

1   66 

3  4 

2  07 

3.4 

1.68 

3  45 

2  09 

3  45 

1    70 

3   5 

2,11 

3   5 

1.72 

3   55 

2    13 

3.55 

1.74 

3  6 

2.15 

3.6 

1   76 

3  65 

2    17 

3.65 

1    78 

3   7 

2    19 

3   7 

1    80 

3.75 

2  21 

3   75 

1,82 

3  8 

2.23 

3,8 

1   84 

3.85 

2.25 

3  85 

1,86 

3  9 

2  27 

3  9 

1,88 

3  95 

2  29 

3  95 

1    90 

4, 

2.31 

4 

1   92 

4  05 

2  33 

4  05 

1   94 

4,1 

2  35 

4    1 

1   96 

4.15 

2.37 

4   15 

1   98 

4  2 

2.39 

4  2 

2  00 

4  25 

2.41 

4  25 

2  02 

4  3 

2.43 

4,3 

2  04 

4  35 

2.45 

4  35 

2  06 

4.4 

2.47 

4,4 

2  08 

4  45 

2  49 

4,45 

2    10 

4,5 

2.51 

4.5 

2    12 

4  55 

2.53 

4  55 

2    14 

4.6 

2.55 

4  6 

2   16 

4.65 

2.57 

4  65 

2,18 

4.7 

2  59 

4,7 

2  20 

4.75 

2  61 

4  75 

2  22 

4.8 

2.63 

4  8 

2  24 

4.85 

2.65 

4  85 

2,26 

4.9 

2.67 

4  9 

2  28 

4.95 

2.69 

4  95 

2  30 

5. 

2.71 

5. 

2  32 

March,  1929,  Inter-State  Prices  at  **A*'  Delivery  Points 

The  price  of  "A"  milk  of  any  given  butterfat  content  and  bacteria  count  at  any 
"A"  milk  delivery  point  may  be  ascertained  by  addinj;  to  the  base  price  per   lOt)  lbs 
for  3,50%  B.  F.  milk  at  that  delivery  point,  as  given  in  Table   I,  butterfat  differentials 
and  bacteria  bonuses  as  indicated  in  Table   II. 

Table   I      Base  Prices  at  "A"   Milk  Delivery   Points 


Delivery  Point  Minimum  Butterfat 

Test  Requirement  in     Rase  Price  of  3,50% 
NAME  OF  Location  in  Mileage         Mffect  at  Delivery  Milk  per   100  lbs. 

DELIVERY  POINT                                     Zone  from  Phila.  Point 

Phila.  Terminal   Market  Per  Cent 

47th  and  Lancaster F.O.B.  4   00  $3   6 

31st  and  Chestnut F.O.B.  4.00  3,6 

Baldwin  Dairies F.O.B.  4  00  3   6 

i>rcuiiiiiger-i^aiiics ;..                     •  .v-*."-".                ^.^»                  ^  ».«. 

Other  Terminal   Markets  ,    ,  . 

Camden.  N.J FOB.  4  00  V6I 

Norristown.  Pa.                                         F.  O.  B.  less  9  cts.  4   00  3    52 

Wilmington.  Del F.  O.  B.  less  30  cts.  4  00  3.31 

Receiving  Stations  ,    „, 

Anselina.  Pa 41      50  J   60  3   04 

Bedford.  Pa 261270  3  80  2  80 

Boyertown.  Pa 31      60  J60  T  03 

Bridgeton.  N.  J 31      40  3   70  3.06 

Byers.  Pa 41      50  4.20  3  04 

Curryville.  Pa 261270  » .  50  2   80 

Goshen.Pa 51      60  350  291* 

Huntingdon.  Pa 201210  3,70  2,85 

Kelton.Pa 5 1      60  3   50  3  03 

K.mberton,  Pa 41      50  4   20  3,04 

Landenl,erg.  Pa .                    41      50  3   60  3   04 

Mercersburg.  Pa ISI190  380  2,87 

Nassau.  Del 1 3 1    1 40  3   70  2  92 

Oxford.  Pa 51     60  3,50  3.03 

Palm,  Pa 51     60  3  60  3  03 

RedHill.Pa 51     60  360  3.03 

Ringoes.N.J 5       60  4  20  3  03 

Rushland.  Pa 3        40  4   20  J, 06 

Stockton.  N.J 4       50  4  20  3.04 

Toughkenamon.  Pa 41      50  3   50  3,04 

Wavnesbor.Pa l«j     l'>0  3,80  2   87 

Williamsburg.  Pa HI    ^]9.  Mn  l^ 

Yerkes.  Pa.      ]\      40  3  60  3,06 

Zieglerville.  Pa 41      50  3,60  3  04 

1st  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  Phil..  4   00  2   69 

2nd  Surplus  Price ^    /•  P.  B    Phila.  4^00  2      0 

1st  Surplus  Price E    S    g^      5'"    I'""  t  111 

2nd  Surplus  Price F.  O.  B.  All  Rec.  Sta.  A  1    72 

♦Based  on  Oxford.  Pa.  less  12  cents  per  100  lbs.     ^         ,       „     .     ..,,,      ,         .    „         c,, 
A— Same  Butterfat  Minimum  Requirement  as  in  effect  for  Basic  Milk  at  each  Kec.  Ma. 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICE    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 

3    per  cent   butterfat   content 

Receiving 


1928 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1929 
January 
February 
March 


F.  O.  B. 
Per  Cwt. 
3,29 
3   29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 
3  29 
3,29 
3.29 
3.29 
3,29 
3.41 


Phila. 
quarts 
7.1 
7  1 
7,1 
7.1 
7,1 
7,1 
7,1 
7 
7 


station    50   mile 

zone  per  cwt, 

2,71 

2,71 


7,1 
7  1 
7   1 

7,1 
7,1 
7  35 


71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 


2  71 
2.71 


71 
71 
83 


Table  II 
Milk. 


Total  Butterfat  and  Bacteria  Payments  Above  Base  Price  for  "A" 


Butterfat 

Test 
Per  Cent 


Premium  for  Butterfat 

Content 

Above  3.50% 


3.50 

3.55 

3.60 

3.65 

3.70 

3.75 

3.80 

3.85 

3.90 

3.95 

4.00 

4.05 

3.10 

4.15 

4.20 

4.25 

4.30 

4.35 

4.40 

4.45 

4.50 

4.55 

4.60 

4.A5 

4.7) 

4.75 

4.80 

4.85 

4.90 

4.95 

5.00 

5.05 

5.10 

5.15 

5.20 

5.25 

5.30 

5.35 


If  Bacteria 
Premium 
is  Made 


5.40 
5.45 
5.50 
5.55 
5.60 
5.65 


5.70 
5.75 
5.80 
5.85 
5.90 
5.95 
6.00 


.00 

.03 

.06 

.09 

.12 

.15 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.30 

33 

.36 

.39 

.42 

.45 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.64 

.68 

.72 

.76 

.80 

.84 

.88 

.92 

.96 

I   00 

I   04 

1   08 

112 

I    16 

1,20 

I    24 

1,28 

1,32 

1    36 

1    40 

I  ,44 

I   48 

I    52 

I    56 

I   60 

I  ,64 

I   68 

I    72 

I    76 

1,80 


Total  combined  payment  for  Butterfat  differential  and  bicteria 
bonus  above  base  price  per  100  lbs.  for  3.50?!^  B.  F.  milk. 
(See  note  2) 


If  Bacteria 

Premium 
is  not  Made 

.00 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.58 
.69 
.62 
.64 
66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
1.00 


Class  of  Bacteria   Req'iirement 
(See  note  1  for  dentition  of  each  class  of  bacteria  requirement) 


I 


.40 

,43 

,46 

.49 

,52 

55 

,58 

61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

,82 

.85 

.88 

.91 

.94 

97 

I   00 

I    04 

I  ,08 

I    12 

1,16 

1    20 

1    24 

I    28 

I    32 

I 


II 


36 
I  40 
I  44 
I  48 
1  52 
I  56 
I  60 
I  64 
1  68 
I  72 
I  76 
1  80 
I  84 
I  88 
I  92 
1  96 
00 
04 
08 
12 
16 
20 


.25 

,28 

31 

.34 

.37 

.40 

43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.89 

.93 

.97 

1   01 

1   05 

1    09 

1   n 

1    17 

1    21 

1    25 

1    29 

1    33 

1    37 

1    41 

1    45 

1    49 

1    53 

1    57 

1     Al 

III 


.25 

.28 

,31 

.34 

,37 

.40 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.58 

.61 

,64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.89 

.93 

97 

I   01 

I   05 

I    09 

I    13 

1 


I  65 
I  69 
1  73 
I  77 
1  81 
1,85 
I  89 
I    93 

1  97 

2  01 
2,05 


17 
1  21 
I  25 
1  29 
1  35 
I  37 
1  41 
1.45 
I  49 
1,53 
I  57 
I  61 
1  65 
1,69 
I  73 
1  77 
I  81 
1  85 
1,89 
I    93 

1  97 

2  01 
2  05 


.15 

None 

.18 

.02 

.21 

.04 

.24 

.06 

27 

.08 

.30 

.10 

.33 

.12 

.36 

.14 

.39 

,16 

.42 

,  18 

.45 

.20 

,48 

.22 

,51 

.24 

54 

.26 

,57 

.28 

.60 

.30 

63 

32 

66 

.34 

,69 

.36 

.72 

38 

,75 

,40 

,79 

,42 

83 

44 

.87 

46 

.91 

48 

.95 

50 

99 

52 

1   03 

,54 

1   07 

.56 

111 

.58 

1    15 

.60 

1    19 

1            ,62 

1    23 

1             .64 

1    27 

.66 

1    31 

.68 

1    35 

1            .70 

1    39 

.72 

1    43 

.74 

1    47 

.76 

1    51 

.78 

1    55 

80 

1    59 

82 

1   63 

84 

1    67 

86 

1    71 

.88 

1    75 

,90 

1    79 

,92 

1   83 

.94 

1,87 

.96 

1    01 

98 

1   95 

1    00 

Farmers  who  use  a  large  number  of 
electrically  driven  devices  on  their  farms 
report  that  they  save  the  cost  of  many 
days  of  hired  labor. 


(I)    Definition  of  Bacteria  Classes  I,  II,  HI,  IV,  V. 

IF  THE  1928  SUMMER  BACTERIA  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  MET 

ZL  I      Shippers  will  qualify  for  Class  1   bonus  of  40  cent     per   .00  lbs.  if  the  bacteria  count  is 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  between  0-30.000. 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  0-1 0.UUU.  ,     ,      , 

C..»  l.-Ship„,.  w,,l  „..irv  ..,  a...  II  b„„„.  „.  25  „„,.  p;;  .00  Ih,.  ,1  .W  Uc,„..  „„„,  ,. 

-  ^-.^^fi^-^r^.-^  S!f,7^5l^sxl■1fl^.^„:?^„!;(^  --  - 

(1)  at  terminal  market  delivery  points  betwen  0-30  000 

(2)  at  receiving  station  delivery  points  between  0-10,000.  ..,,,.. 

(Continued  on  page  II) 
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West  Chester  Cow  Testing 
Association  Holds 

Annual  Meeting 

A  record  attendance  was  to  be  noted  at 
the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  West 
Chester  Cow  Testing  Association,  held  in 
that  city  on  March  12th.  1929.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  was  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  large  attendance  of  the  dairymen's  wives 
and  families.  The  annual  banquet  was 
held  at  the  Green  Tree  Inn,  at  which 
addresses  were  made  by  Frof.  i\  F. 
Lininger.  Penn.sylvania  State  College,  who 
spoke  on  the  topic,  "Does  the  Butterfat 
Test  Determine  the  Price  of  MilkV" 
Prof.  R.  R.  Welch,  also  of  Penna.  State 
College  made  an  address  on  "Cow  Testing 
Associations  as  an  aid  to  Breeding,"  and 

Miss  1  lelen  Beyerly  of  the  Philadelphia 
1  n  ter-State  Dairy  Council  entertained  with 
"The  Path  of  the  Gopatis." 

William  Vandergrift,  county  extension 
representative,  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Associ;Htion  presented  the  following 
interesting  facts:  1  le  said  that  the  total 
number  of  pounds  of  milk  produced  was 
4,218,426;  total  number  of  pounds  of 
butterfat,  15.976.1;  total  value  received, 
$161,891.55;  total  cost  of  roughage, 
$24,000;  total  cost  of  grain.  $27,000;  total 
cost  of  feed,  $5  1 ,000.  1 1  was  estimated  that 
the  members  of  the  Association  used  2200 
tons  of  silage   and  950   tons  of   hay. 

The  following  outstanding  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  year  were  also 
presented: 

R.  E.  Sharpless  had  the  high  cow  for  the 
year,  havmg  one  which  produced  550.2 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Francis  Forsythe. 
Chadds  Ford,  had  the  high  herd  in  butter- 
fat, averaging  352.0  pounds  and  M.  L. 
Jones,  Westtown,  had  the  high  milk  herd, 
with  an  average  of  9.445  pounds. 

Six   herds,   with   an   average  of  five  or 

more  cows,   exceeded   an   average  of    300 

pounds  of  butterfat.    These  are  as  follows: 

f'"rancis     Forsythe,     of     Chadds     Ford, 

average  number  of  cows,  24.42;  breed  GG; 

pounds  of  milk,  7733;  pounds  of  fat,  352. 

William  1.  Reeves,  of  near  West  Chester. 

average  number  of  cows,  14.53;  breed  GG; 

pounds  of  milk,  72  JO;  pounds  of  fat,  345.4. 

R.  E.  Sharpless.  London  Grove,  average 

number  of  cows,  J8.83;  breed  J;  pounds  of 

milk,  6810;  pounds  of  fat,  344. 

M.  L.  Jones,  Westtown,  average  number 
of  cows,  146.75;  breed  H;  pounds  of  milk, 
9445;  pounds  of  fat.  314.1. 

Garrett  -  Williams  Lodge,  Newtown 
Square,  average  number  of  cows,  18.83; 
breed,  GH:GG;  pounds  of  milk,  868  5; 
pounds  of  fat.  31  3.8. 

William  li.  Rhoads.  Oakbourne.  average 
number  of  cows.  20.08;  breed.  RILGll; 
f>ounds  of  milk.  8870;  (x>unds  of  fat,  304.4. 
There  were  three  cows  in  the  Association 
which  produced  between  500  and  600 
pounds  of  butterfat.  There  were  28  which 
produced  between  400  and  500  pounds; 
1 24  produced  between  300  and  400  pounds 
of  fat. 

Thirty-one  cows  produced  over  400 
F>ounds  of  butterfat.  The  owners  of  these 
cows  are  as  follows:  R.  E.  Sharpless, 
London  Grove,  seven  cows;  M.  L.  Jones, 
Westtown,  eight  cows;  Robert  F.  Brinton, 
West  Chester,  five  cows;  Delaware  County 
Home,  two  cows:  II.  E.  Jones,  Jr.,  West 
Chester,  R.  D.,  two  cows;  Garett-William- 
8on  Lodge,  Newtown  Square,  one  cow; 
William  L  Reeves,  of  near  West  Chester, 
one  cow,  and  Francis  Forsythe,  of  Chadds 
Ford,  five  cows. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  the  coming  year:  President, 
William  B.  Rhoads,  West  Chester,  R.  D.; 
Vice  President,  William  Smedley,  Lima, 
and  Secretary-Trasurer.  William  Vander- 
grift, West  Chester,  Pa. 


New  Bulletin  on 

Milk  Marketing 

"The  Basic  Surplus  Milk  Marketing 
Plan,"  Bulletin  No.  231,  issued  by  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  continues  the  study 
of  milk  marketing  in  that  state,  especially 
in  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed.  A  previous 
bulletin.  No.  208,  issued  by  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  on  "Milk  Marketing  in 
[Pennsylvania."  dealt  particularly  with 
milk-marketing  plans.  It  presented  a 
picture  of  the  plans  of  operation  of  the 
co-operative  associations  in  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  in  some  outside 
markets,  and  dealt  with  some  of  the 
economic  principles  involved  in  Huid-milk 
marketing. 

Bulletin  2JI  deals  with  the  problem  of 
adjustment  of  production  in  conformity 
with  the  basic-surplus  plan  in  operation 
in  th*  Philadelphia  milk  shed,  so  as  to 
secure  a  more  even  production  throughout 
the  year.  The  survey  goes  considerably 
farther  than  the  usual  study  of  production- 
control  plans.  It  presents  data  from  in- 
dividual producers  who  are  operating 
under  the  plan,  analyzes  their  methods  of 
adjustments  and  points  out  the  economic 
consequences  of  these  adjustments.  It 
attacks  the  problems  from  the  farm 
management  side  as  well  and  makes  clear 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  adjustment 
which  any  individual  should  make  ought 
to  depend  on  the  economic  organization 
of  his  farming  operati  ns.  It  points  out 
that  the  amount  of  natural  pasture  on  the 
farm  has  been  one  of  the  principal  factors 
which  prevented  certain  farmers  from 
producing  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
milk  during  the  winter  months. 

The  study  shows  that  there  has  been  no 
consistent  procedure  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals within  any  particular  area.  It 
does  show  that  many  individuals  have 
brought  about  an  overadjustment  which 
may  not  have  been  the  most  economical. 
The  fact  that  individual  producers  have 
reacted  differently  has  been  one  important 
reason  why  the  Inter-.State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  was  able  to  operate 
for  some  six  years  without  modification  of 
its  plan  of  using  the  average  of  the  three 
fall  months  of  October,  November  and 
December,  as  the  basic  quantity  employed 
in  calculating  prices  during  the  following 
nine  months.  1  lad  producers  reacted  as 
they  did  in  sections  devoted  largely  to 
grain  or  with  little  pasture,  modification 
would  have  been  necessary  much  sooner. 
As  it  was,  the  seasonal  variation  in  1925, 
was  31  per  cent  less  than  in  1921.  The 
base  period  was  modified  in  1926. 

The  study  also  includes  considerable 
data  from  cow-testing  associations  and 
from  producers  not  operating  under  the 
basic-surplus  plan.  The  question  of  the 
profitableness  of  fall  freshening  cows  is 
covered  in  considerable  detail.  The  data 
show  that  fall-freshening  cows  invariably 
produced  more  pounds  of  milk  per  year 
than  those  freshening  in  the  spring,  though 
in  all  cases  except  one  they  received  more 
feed.  The  writer  of  the  bulletin  infers 
that  profit  per  cow  on  farms  having  a 
large  amount  of  pasture,  might  be  greater 
if  these  cows  freshening  in  the  spring, 
though  specific  evidence  is  not  offered  to 
substantiate  it. 


Adopt  Regular  Practice 

Regularity  in  feeding  dairy  cattle  is 
important.  Cows  are  largely  creatures  of 
habit,  so  time  and  order  of  feeding  should 
follow  the  same  general  routine  daily. 
Make  changes  gradually  and  see  that 
rations  are  always  as  nearly  balanced  as 
possible.      It  pays. 


Field  Men  Meet 

In  connection  with  the  Directors' 
meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Assn.,  fieldmen  of  that  organization  and 
also  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  were  called  in  from  the  field  for  a 
session  to  discuss  their  work,  with  special 
reference  to  problems  for  the  coming  year. 

The  session  concluded  with  an  address  by 
Dr.  Lewis  A.  Klein,  of  the  Veterinary 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  who  spoke  on  his  observa- 
tions of  Undulant  Fever  and  its  connection 
with  the  milk  supply.  Abortion  in  dairy 
cattle  was  known  100  years  ago.  Fifty 
years  ago  it  was  recognized  as  infectious. 
In  1896,  the  bacteria  organism  was  iso- 
lated. A  similar  organism  is  also  found  in 
hogs. 

"When  contagious  abortion  is  found  in 
a  dairy  herd  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  herd,"  said  Dr.  Klein.  This 
however,  may  be  an  expensive  method. 
It  can  be  eradicated  but  usually  requires 
a  long  time.  The  blood  test,  on  the  whole, 
is  very  reliable  and  frequent  testing  and 
eradication  of  effected  animals  before  they 
become  a  money  loss,  was  recommended. 

N.  S.  Grubbs,  of  the  Portland  Cement 
Association,  Philadelphia,  made  a  brief 
address  on  the  use  of  concrete  in  clean 
milk  production.  He  referred  to  the  vari- 
ous uses  of  concrete  in  barn  and  stable 
construction  and  the  necessity  of  making 
the  concrete  mixture  of  proper  consistency 
for  effective  and  lasting  strength,  of  the 
use  of  concrete  with  cork  wood,  under 
concrete  and  other  materials. 

Among  the  suggestions  discussed  by  the 
different  members  of  the  group  were:  Bet- 
ter country  meetings;  and  improved  pub- 
licity; short-cut  cow  testing  associations; 
Legislative  programs  in  the  various  states 
which  affect  the  dairy  industry;  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Phila.  Selling  Plan  and  of  our 
"A"  milk  recjuirements;  Milk  drivers' 
schools;  Direct  bacteria  count,  etc. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint  Building.  219  N.   Broad  St. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Keprrsenling    over    21.000    [!)airy    Farmer.s 
in   the  Philadelphia   Milk  Shed. 

OFFICERS 

11.  D.  Allebach.  President 
l-rederick  Shangle.  Vice  President 
R.  W.  Balderston.  Secretary 
I.  R.  Zollers.  Assl.  Secretary 
Robert  F-".  Brinton,  Treasurer 
F.  M.  Twining,  Asst.  Treasurer 

Board  of  Directom 

H.      I).     Allebach,     Irappe,     Montgomery 

Co.,    Pa. 
S.   K.   Andrews.   Hurlock,   Dorchester  Co., 

Md. 
J.  H.  Bennetch,  Sheridan.  R.  D.,  Lebanon 

Co..  Pa. 
Ira  J.  Book.  Strasburg.  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 
Rol>crt  F.  Brinton,  West  Chester,  Chester 

Co.,  Pa. 
F.  H.   Donovan.  Brenford.   Kent  Co..  Del. 
I:.   Nelson   James.    Rising  Sun.   Cecil   Co.. 

Md. 
J.  W.  Keith,  Centerville,  Queen  Annes  Co.. 

Md. 
H.    I.    Lauver.    Port    Royal.    Juniata    Co.. 

Pa. 
S.   Blaine  Lehman,  Chambersburg,  R.   D., 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 
A.  R.  Marvel.  Fasten.  Talbot  Co..  Md. 
1.    V.    Otto.    Carlisle,    R.    D..   Cumberland 

Co..  Pa. 
J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  York,  York  County,  Pa. 
C.  F.  Preston,  Nottingham.  R.  D..  Chester 

Co..  Pa. 
Albert  Sarig,  Bowers.  Berks  Co..  Pa. 
John    Carvel    Sutton.    Kennedyville.    Kent 

Co..  Md. 
Frederick  Shangle.  Trenton.  R.  D..  Mercer 

Co..  N.  J. 
C.  C.  Tallman.  Columbus,  Burlington  Co.. 

N.J. 
R.    I.     Tussey.    Hollidaysburg,    Blair    Co., 

Pa. 
Harry  B.  Stewart,  Alexandria,  Huntingdon 

Co..  Pa. 
S.  U.  Troutman,  Bedford.  R.  D..  Bedford 

Co..  Pa. 
F.  M.  Twining,  Newtown.  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 
F.  P.  Willits.  Ward.  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 
A.     B.     Waddington,     Woodstown.     Salem 

Co..  N.  J. 


Highways  Now  Designed 
for  Safer  and 

Speedier  Travel 

Newer  designs  in  motor  cars,  busses,  and 
trucks,  together  with  the  more  liberal 
speed  laws  in  the  majority  of  States  have 
presented  new  problems  in  highway 
construction  for  highway  engineers  to 
solve,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  new  vehicles  demand 
that  highways  be  designed  for  safer  and 

!ar»«»#»rii»»r    r>r>*»raf-ir>n 

To  meet  this  demand  highway  engineers 
today  are  planning  roads  with  better 
grades  and  alignments  than  existed  some 
10  years  ago.  The  roads  have  wider  and 
smoother  pavements  and  easier  curves. 
The  curves  are  superelevated  and  widened. 
Roads  are  developed  to  afford  greater  sight  (  \ 
distances  on  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
curves.  Guard  rails  are  more  substantial 
and  better  protection  at  railway  crossings 
is  provided. 

Further  demands  are  made  upon  the 
highway  engineer  today  by  the  dawning 
appreciation  of  natural  beauty  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public.  1  lighways  must  not 
only  be  travelable,  but  they  must  also  be 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  engineer  develops 
road  locations  so  as  to  bring  out  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  locality.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  new  road  locations  de- 
veloped by  the  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  in  the  national  parks  and 
national  forests. 

They  are  making  use  of  short  tunnels 
and  half-tunnel  sections  under  picturesque 
overhangin ;  cliffs  and  along  precipitous 
canyon  walls.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom 
to  blast  away  these  irreplaceable  land- 
marks, destroying  fine  scenes  and  leaving 
ugly  wounds  which  took  years  to  heal. 

Much  can  be  doneduring  the  construction 
of  highways  to  preserve  and  enhance  their 
natural  beauty,  says  the  bureau,  by 
intelligent  clearing  of  the  right  of  way  so 
as  to  save  desirable  trees,  by  development 
of  vistas  of  outstanding  magnificence,  and 
in  building  bridges  and  culverts  to  har- 
monize with  the  general  character  of  the 
landscape.  After  the  road  is  built  much 
can  be  done  by  intelligent  planting,  with 
due  care  to  avoid  obstruction  to  view  of 
intersecting  roads,  unnecessary  inter- 
ference with  the  cultivation  of  adjacent 
farm  land,  and  use  of  plantings  foreign 
to   the  natural  character  of   the  locality. 


Better  Milk  for  Consumers 

With  an  attendance  of  200  dairymen 
representing  1 1  counties  in  Illinois  and  3 
in  Missouri,  the  St.  Louis  Milk  Producers' 
Co-operative  Association,  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  on  February 
12,  1929.  Among  the  resolutions  presented 
by  the  committee  and  unanimously 
adopted  were  the  following:  (I)  to  obtain 
a  closer  working  relation  with  the  dis- 
tributors of  the  association's  milk;  (2)  to  (~\ 
advertise  the  product  of  the  association  as  -^ 
other  products  are  advertised;  (3)  to  make 
a  greater  effort  to  give  the  consumer  a 
higher  quality  of  milk;  (4)  to  work  out  a 
plan  whereby  the  distributor  pays  the 
producer  a  differential  for  quality  milk. 


Make  repairs  in  your  farm  machinery 
now  so  that  you  won't  have  to  waste 
valuable  time  later  on. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  love  and  reason  are 
the  best  of  companions  although  they  don't 
always  go  together. 


Crowding  Chicks 

Unprofitable 

Disastrous  results  in  the  way  of  heavy 
losses  to  chicks  are  likely  to  follow  when 
one  overestimates  brooder  house  capacity. 
It  is  a  safe  rule  to  allow  a  square  foot  of 
floor  space  to  every  three  chicks.  In  fact, 
giving  the  chicks  more  room  than  this 
would  be  advantageous,  especially  in  early 
season  when  chicks  must  be  clo.sely  con- 
fined to  the  house. 
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FIELD    NOTES 


The  Cecil  County  Council,  held  its 
annual  meeting  and  banquet  on  March 
23rd.  in  the  Calvert  High  School.  Calvert. 
Md.    Over  100  persons  attended. 

An  outstanding  address  was  made  by 
Dean     McCue    of     the     Department    of 
Agriculture.  Delaware  State  College.    The 
subject    of    his    address.    "The   Changing 
Years."  made  comparisons  with  the  farmer 
of  fifty-years  ago  and  the  farmer  of  today. 
In  the  old  days  73  per  cent  of  our  people 
were  engaged   in   agriculture,   which   was 
then  a  self  sustained  industry.     Now.  less 
than  23  per  cent  are  so  engaged  and  we 
depend  on  all  parts  of  the  country  for  our 
agricultural  products.    We  are  not  to  be 
alarmed   in   the  from   farm   to  city  drift, 
but    we    should    encourage    it    where    in- 
efficient   farmers    are    trying    to    make    a 
living  on  submarginal  or  poor  land. 

In  pointing  forward  to  a  better  agri- 
culture Dean  McCue  believed  that  the 
following  general  factors  were  a  necessary 

program: 

A  study  of  tax  relationship  between  rural 
and  urban  communities. 

Most  land  under  cultivation  is  unim- 
proved, as  such,  and  should  be  reforrested. 
turned  to  pasture  or  recreation  centers. 

Ejcpansion  of  land  by  irrigation  and 
drainage  should  cease  at  once. 

Industry  should  infiltrate  into  our  less 
thickly   populated   or   rural   communities. 
Farmers  should  produce  more  econom- 
ically. 

The  drift  of  poor  and  unefficienl 
farmers  to  the  city  should  be  encouraged 
where  the  individual  can  improve  his 
economic  position. 

Co-operative  effort  should  be  encour- 
aged. We  need  more  progressive,  more 
reliant.  God-fearing  race  on  our  farms. 

Dr.     Symons,     Agricultural     Extension 
Department,     Maryland     State     College, 
made  an  address  on  "The  New  Develop- 
ment  of   the   Dairy   Business."    in   which 
he   declared    that    dairying    is  the  largest 
agricultural  industry  in  the  country.     It 
provides    a    year    round    income.      The 
marketing  system  in  Cecil  County,  Md.. 
is  the  best.     It  is  efficient  and  sound;  and 
1   believe  the  price  of  milk  is  right.     He 
urged  the  dairymen  "to  raise  their  produc- 
tion   per   cow,    to    plant    and    feed    more 
legume  hay  and  to  build  more  silos.    Find 
the  facts  in  your  business,  study  them  and 
last  of  all  do  not  be  afraid  to  face  them." 

(JT.P.) 


A  movement  is  on  foot  to  organize  a 
Bull  Association  among  the  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  producers,  shipping  to  the  Mercers- 
burg receiving  station.  Report  has  it  that 
this  project  is  meeting  with  considerable 
favor.  (E.C.D.) 


Everett,  (Bedford  County.  Pa.,)  Local 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  its  spring  meeting  in  Everett, 
fa.,  on  Iviarch  2ist.  Ovci  6v  HcOp«c  were 
present. 

John  Husberger,  delegate  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  made  an  interesting  report  of 
the  association's  development  and  activi- 
ties. Addresses  were  also  made  by  S.  U. 
Troutman,  Inter-State  Director  from  the 
Bedford  County  District  and  O.  S.  Havens, 
Inter-State  Fieldman  in  the  same  territory. 
Their  remarks  referred  largely  to  the 
recent  advance  in  the  price  of  milk  and 
the  new  "A"  milk  definitions. 

L.  R.  Mollenauer,  county  agent,  made  a 
brief  address  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
value  and  service  of  the  association  to  the 
milk  producers  in  that  section. 

(O.S.I  I.) 


Considerable  interest  is  being  developed 
in  the  Clover  Creek  Grange  in  Bedford 
County.  Many  of  the  milk  producers  in 
that  section  are  members  of  the  Grange. 
Recently  the  ladies  of  the  Grange  pre- 
sented, at  one  of  its  meetings,  an  interest- 
ing, entertaining  program. 

In  the  near  future  the  men  of  the  Grange 
are  to  present  a  similar  program. 

The  programs  will  be  judged  by  Ken/ie 
Bagshaw  and  the  losing  group  must 
nrovide  a  dinner  for  the  winners. 

(O.S.I  1.) 


Co-operatives  in 

Big  Business 

Many  farmer-owned  and  controlled  co- 
operatives, says  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  are  now  in  the  "big 
business"  class. 

The  12  associations  affiliated  with  the 
National  Livestock  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, Chicago,  handled  livestock  to  the 
value  of  $138,000,000  in  1928. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, Los  Angeles,  sold  citrus  fruit  for 
its  206  local  units  to  the  value  of  $69,- 
SnOOOO  during  the  12  months  ending 
October  31,  last. 

The  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative 
Association,  New  York,  representing 
71,000  dairymen,  sold  products  valued  at 
$82,300,000  in  the  year  ending  March  31. 

1928. 

The  13  affiliated  associations  of  the 
American  Cotton  Growers'  Exchange, 
Dallas.  Texas,  had  sales  of  $70,900,000 
for  1927-28. 

Some  other  "big  business"  co-operatives 
and     their     sales     are:       Land     O'Lakes 
Creameries  (Inc.).  Minneapolis,  a  federa- 
tion of  more  than  400  creameries,  about 
$30,000,000;  Central  Co-operative  Associ- 
ation.  South   St.    Paul,   selling   plant   for 
livestock    shipping    associations     in     five 
States.  $33,000,000;  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers'   Asso..    Phila..    acting    for    25.968 
members.    $28,300,000;    Washington    Co- 
operative   Egg   and   Poultry   Association. 
Seattle.    8.133    members,    approximately 
$19,000,000;  Staple  Cotton   Co-operative 
Association.  Greenwood,   Miss.,  $16,800,- 
000:  Challenge  Cream  and   Butter  Asso- 
ciation. Los  Angeles,  approximately  $16,- 
000,000. 


About  180  farmers  and  breeders  of  the 
"Black  and  Whites,  "  in  the  Salem- 
Cumberland-Gloucester  Calf  Club  Asso- 
ciation attended  the  annual  banquet  held 
in  Johnson's  Hotel,  Salem.  New  Jersey, 
on  March  7th. 

George  I.  Ball,  Salem  County  Agricul- 
tural   Extension    Agent    acted    as    toast- 
master    and    Elmer    Wenc    led    the    com- 
/  munity  singing. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Samuel  W. 
Ridgeway,  president,  who  outlined  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Club  while  Prof.  A.  M. 
1  lulbert,  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  spoke  on  the 
Calf  Club  work  in  the  state. 

Brief  addresses  were  also  made  by  Prof. 
E.  J.  Perry,  Dairy  Specialist,  New  Jersey 
State    Agricultural    College    and     Henry 

Smith  of  Mercer  County. 

(J.T.P.) 

Plans  have  been  completed  and  the 
work  is  now  probably  under  way  for  a 
new  receiving  station  at  Martinsburg. 
W  Va  The  plant  will  be  built  and  oper- 
ated   by    the    Supplee-Wills-Jones    Milk 

Co..  of  Philadelphia. 

(E.C.D.) 


The  New  Castle  County  Cow  Testing 
Association  is  fast  rounding  into  shape. 
It  now  has  eighteen  signed  and  paid  up 
members.  An  organization  meeting  was 
held  on  March  26th.  in  Newark.  Delaware. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  new  association  will 
be  of  material  value  to  the  milk  producers 
up  in  the  New  Castle  di.strict  and  the 
herds  of  its  members  established  on  a 
profitable  basis.  (jT.P.) 

Farm  Livestock 

in  New  Jersey 

Tractors  are  replacing  hor.ses  on  New 
Jersey  farms  and  the  number  of  horses 
in  the  state  has  decreased  4000  during 
the  last  two  years,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  that  state.  However  the 
number  of  mules  remains  unchanged 
from  year  to  year  while  the  number  of 
milk  cows  has  increased. 

There  were  only  30,000  horses  valued 
at  $3,720,000.  on  January  I.  1929.  com- 
pared with  34.000  worth  $3,908,000  on 
January  I.  1927.  There  are  3,000  mules 
in  the  state  valued  at  $613,000. 

The    increase    in    the   number   of    milk 
heifers  from   12,000  in   1926  to  17,000  in 
1929  indicates  that  the  dairy  industry  in 
the  state  is  growing.    The  value  per  head 
of   milk   cows   is   increasing   rapidly   from 
year  to  year,  being  $93  per  head  and  $1  33 
per   head   in    1929.     The   increased   value 
per  head  must  be  attributed  to  the  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  New  Jersey 
milk  cows  and   that   the  farmers  in  this 
state  realize  that  a  good  breed  pays  better 
than  a  poor  one,   so  they  eliminate  low 
grade  milk  cows.    The  value  of  the  1 22,000 
milk  cows  is  estimated  at  $16,470,000. 

The  number  of  all  cattle  in  New  Jersey 
i,  increasing,  there  being  134.000  head 
in  1926  compared  with  163.000  head  on 
January  I.  The  cattle  is  appraised  at 
$18,610,000. 


Penn  State  Dean 

Sees  Agricultural 

College  Growth 

In  a  comparison  of  the  school  of  agricul- 
ture as  he  found  it  upon  entering  Penn 
State  College,  in  1887,  and  the  present 
status  of  the  school.  Dean  R.  L.  Watts 
reveals  a  record  of  extensive  growth  and 

progress. 

In  1887  there  were  only  four  students 
taking  work  in  agriculture:  during  the 
present  year,  there  have  been  339  regis- 
tered in  4-year  courses,  104  in  2-year 
course,  118  in  the  winter  short  courses, 
and  4  taking  special  work,  or  a  total  of 

783. 

Forty-two  years  ago  there  were  six 
members  of  the  agricultural  faculty.  To- 
day there  are  169  resident  members, 
including  extension  specialists  in  agricul- 
ture, besides  63  county  agents,  7  assistant 
county  agents,  and  43  home  economics 
extension  workers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  Institute  of  Animal 
Nutrition  occupy  an  important  place  in 
the  national  system  of  agricultural  re- 
search, the  dean  states.  The  station  was 
organized  in  1887,  and  since  then  232  bul- 
letins have  been  published  and  distributed 
among  farmers  and  others  interested  in 
the  numerous  investigations.  At  present 
there  are  1 47  active  projects,  and  new  prob- 
lems are  constantly  arising  which  demand 
consideration  by  the  station  staff. 

From  1887  to  1907  the  college  did  not 
attempt  any  organized  extension  service 
in  agriculture.     Members  of   the  faculty, 
however,  lectured   at  farmers'   mstitutes. 
In  1912,  county  agents  were  placed  in  five 
counties.     These  were  J.   M.   McKee,   m 
Washington:  R.  B.  Dunlap,  m  Blair;  H. 
5    Adams,  in  Butler;  C.  G.  McBride,  m 
Mercer,    and    A.     K.     Rothenberger,     m 
Montgomery.     The   Smith-Lever    Act    of 
Congress,    approved    in     1914.    gave    the 
needed    incentive    to    extension    work    in 
agriculture  and  home  economics. 


And  Still  No 
Let-Up 

One  might  expect  a  let-up  after 
10  years  of  steady  growth.  During 

\  y  L  O    LIic    iaiiiicio    p«a»w«»***>^^ 

$10,327,000  worth  of  commodities 
through  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange,  $2,603,000 
more  than  in  1927.  The  increase 
was  substantial  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  co-operative  purchasing 
organization. 

Feed  and  grain  tonnage  increased 
22.6%  in  1928  over  1927.  from 
141,908  tons  to  174,027  tons.  This 
enormous  volume  of  feed  certainly 
gave  farmers  a  chance  to  test  its 
worth,  and  to  shift  to  some  other 
source  of  supply  if  that  shift  ap- 
peared to  be  a  profitable  proposi- 
tion. 

But  instead  of  shifting,  farmers 
purchased  more  feed  through  the 
Eastern  States  in  January,  1929, 
than  in  any  previous  month  in 
Exchange  history.  17,086  tons, 
6.000  tons  more  than  in  January. 
1928.  They  actually  ordered  709 
carloads  of  feed  and  grain  during 
the  month  of  January.  151  more 
than  during  January  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 


To  the  thinking  farmer,   this  is 
convincing  evidence   that   Eastern 
States    co-operative    feed     buying 
service  is  making  good  for  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  Eastern 
States  commodities  are  distributed 
for  cash  and  that  the  farmer  who 
has  cash  to  cover  his  current  needs 
is  the  farmer  who  can  buy  where 
he  pleases.    The  fact  that  he  finds 
cash    for    current    needs    indicates 
that     his     business     judgment     is 
usually  good. 

Where  records  are  kept, 

Eastern    States     Feeds 

prove  their  worth. 

No  farmer  is  too  small  and  none 
too  large  to  benefit  from  Eastern 
States  Service.  If  you  also  are 
thinking  of  trying  the  service  which 
thousands  are  endorsing  with  their 
patronage,  write  the  office  for 
information. 


fjostcm  States  fanrnvs  E[xchan(|c 


A    non-stock,   non-profit   organization. 

owned   and   controlled    by    the 

farmers   it   serves 

HEADQUARTERS: 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Health  Work  in  the 

League  of  Nations 

The  League  of  Nations  works  in  many 
fields  of  which  we  are  little  aware.  One 
of  these  departments  is  the  Health  Com- 
mittee. The  29  members  of  this  committee 
are  appointed,  not  for  national  or  political 
reasons,  but  because  they  are  experts  in 
some  field  of  public  health.  The  United 
States  has  3  representatives,  although  not 
a  member  of  the  League. 

Following  the  war  the  Committee  turned 
its  attention  to  restoring  public  health 
work  in  the  older  countries  and  initiating 
It  in  some  of  the  newer  ones.  Then  it  was 
a  question  of  bringing  malaria  under  con- 
trol after  it  had  burst  all  the  defences 
built  against  it  and  had  spread  far  and 
wide. 

The  Committee  has  studied  Sleeping 
Sickness  in  Equatorial  Africa,  finding  that 
increased  travel  has  helped  to  spread  the 
disease. 

Many  requests  for  help  and  advice  have 
come  to  the  Committee  from  all  over  the 
world.  Latin  America  asked  for  a  Com- 
mission to  help  on  many  problems  — 
leprosy  and  infant  mortality  among  others. 
Greece  has  asked  help  in  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  public  health  work  there.  Dr. 
Haven  Emerson  of  Boston  has  been  sent 
to  Greece  to  make  a  special  study  of  this 
problem  and  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
tFe  new  program. 

Today  the  Health  Committee  is  still 
working  on  malaria,  but  the  discussions 
now  have  to  do  with  more  elaborate  and 
expensive  measures  to  rid  a  country  of 
this  scourge  and  they  have  to  do  with  the 
world  supply  of  quinine  and  whether  it  can 
not  be  increased  by  utilizing  other  sub- 
stances than  Peruvian  bark. 

But  the  most  striking  change  this 
year  was  the  new  emphasis  laid  on  rural 
health  work  and  on  popular  health  educa- 
tion. 


The  Child's  Bill  of  Rights 

The   ideal    to   which    we  should   strive 
is  that  there  shall  be  no  child  in  America: 

That    has    not    Keen    born    under 
conditions 


in  the  elements  of  hygiene  and  good 
health 


r\»^«%  •-»«»■• 


That  does  not  live  in  hygienic  surroundings 
That  ever  sufi^ers  from  undernourishment 
That  does  not  have  prompt  and  efficient 

medical  attention  and  inspection 
That  does  not  receive  primary  instruction 


That  na.<j  not  th»»  romr»|»f»»  Kirl-k»-;»»k*  qJ  ^ 

sound  mind  in  a  sound  body 
That  has  not  the  encouragement  to  express 
in  fullest  measure  the  spirit  within, 
which  is  the  final  endowment  of  every 
human  being. 

Herbert  Hoover 
President 
American  Child  Health  Association 


The  Spirit  of  Sport 


Education 

A  little  three-year-old  girl  tries  to  sew 
dresses   for   her   dolls.     She    takes   a    few 
stitches  which  are  certainly  far  removed 
from  works  of  art,  and  her  mother  comes 
to  her  and  says,  "Do  you  know,  that  is  a 
very  good  beginning.    Now,  if  you  take  a 
few  more  stitches  like  this"  (showing  the 
child),  "then  you  will  have  a  beautifully 
dressed    doll!"     Such    a    mother,    by    en- 
couraging this  child  in   its  efforts,  giving 
it  new  fields  to  conquer,  appealing  to  the 
child's  ability  to  do  more,  is  preparing  the 
way    for    a    "talent."     Contrast    another 
mother     whose     three-year-old     daughter 
makes    the    clumsy    stitches    in    a    doll's 
dress,  and  is  met  with.  "For  heaven's  sake, 
don't    bother    with    that    needle!     You'll 
only  prick  yourself!    Little  girls  can't  .sew 
dDlls'  dresses!"    In  the  first  case  the  child 
is  encouraged   to  find  new  combinations, 
new  colors,  new  models,  and  develops  its 
technique  because  its  efforts  are  met  by 
encouragement  and  applause.    The  second 
child  loses  all  desire  for  activity  in  which 
its  clumsiness  is  held  up  as  a  cause  for 
shame    and    punishment.     The    first    de- 
velops a  talent.    The  second  will  complain 
all  her  life.  "I  have  absolutely  no  talent 
for    needlework!"     Dr.    Alfred    Adler    in 
Harpyer's. 


Youth  h  the  Strength 

of  America 

Make  American  Youth 

Strong 

Survey  Shows  Women  Work 

Overtime  Often  Exceeding  Law  by  13  Hours 

Although  forty-eight  hours  per  week  is 
the  greatest  number  which  women  em- 
ployed in  business  or  industry  can  work 
according  to  the  labor  laws  of  many  states, 
the  average  home  woman  in  small  cities 
works  fifty-one  hours  a  week,  according 
to  a  survey  just  reported  by  Miss  Hilde- 
gard  Kneeland  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  at  Washington. 

Out  o\  the  two  thousand  homes  sur- 
veyed, including  both  country  and  city, 
seven  hundred  fifty  farm  women  who 
averaged  sixty-three  hours  a  week  were 
found.  This  would  be  a  nine-hour  day 
for  the  full  seven  days  in  the  week  or 
estimating  that  Sunday  would  be  con- 
sidered a  "day  of  rest."  with  four  hours 
for  the  simple  preparation  for  meals  and 
washing  up  afterwards,  would  give  nine 
hours  and  fifty  minutes  or  practically  ten 
hours  for  each  of  the  other  six  days  of 
the  week. 

This  survey  included  no  spectacular 
labor  problems  such  as  homes  with  eleven 
members   in   the  family  or  places  where 


there  is  more  than  the  ordinary  amount 
of  every-day  work.  The  two  thousand 
homes  averaged  four  members  to  the 
family  which  would  generally  consist  of 
father,  mother  and  two  children.  In  one- 
sixth  of  these  homes  the  mother  had  no 
help  from  either  older  children  or  a  maid. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  housekeeper 
who  is  also  the  homemaker  needs  the  best 
of  diet  and  good  care  in  order  to  stand 
such  a  strenuous  routine. 

We  cannot  over-emphasize  the  import- 
ance to  the  health  of  the  home  as  a  whole 
of  having  the  mother,  who  plans  the  meals, 
vigorous  and  liking  good  food  just  as  the 
youngsters  with  the  growing  appetites. 
Only  by  such  stoking  of  the  furnaces  of 
her  body  can  she  hoF>e  to  encounter  in  a 
well-poised  manner  the  many  interrup- 
tions and  constfint  demands  of  family  life. 
The  fact  that  her  sleep  is  too  often  in- 
terrupted is  another  reason  for  the  neces- 
sity of  building  good  reserve  with  good 
food,  since  she  may  not  have  the  refresh- 
ing, rebuilding  service  of  eight  hours  of 
uninterrupted  rest. 


Menu  for  Buffet  Supper 

A  color  scheme  of  yellow  and  lavender, 
blended   with   sunshine,   greeted    the  Ad- 

meeting   of    the   Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  on  March  28. 

Although  the  meeting  was  held  in  the 
conference  room,  true  housewifely  system 
had  had  the  tables  and  desks  arranged 
before  the  guests  arrived.  The  covers 
were  simply  two  shades  of  yellow  creF%\ 
paper  with  either  a  lavender  candle  or  a 
bunch  of  lavender  sweet  p>eas  on  each 
table.  When  supper  time  arrrived.  the 
sunlight  had  gone,  but  the  lighted  candles 
gave  an  attractive  touch  to  the  room. 

The  menu  called  forth  much  apprecia- 
tion from  the  guests;  it  is  given  here  for 
our  readers  who  want  to  try  the  dishes 
for  a  Grange  or  church  supper  or  for 
general  use  in  the  home.  The  meal  was 
well  balanced,  economical,  and  easily 
prepared. 

TUNA    FISH    LOAF       TOMATO    SAUCE 

BROCCOLI  AU  GRATIN  FRESH  BUTTERED  PEAS 

MOLDED    FRUIT   SALAD 

WHIPPED    CREAM    DRESSING 

CHEESE 

BUTTERED  ROLLS  ICE  CREAM  &  ANGEL  CAKE 

MILK 

(Coffee  for  only  those  who  had  the  habit) 

Tuna  Fish  Loaf 

I  small  can  tuna  fish  (7  oz.) 

'/2  cup  soft  bread  crumbs 

'/2  cup  chopped  celery 

I  tbsp.  lemon  juice 

Jucie  from  STiall  onion 

I  cup  very  thick  white  sauce 
Add    the    ingredients    to   thick   white 
sauce  and  steam  one-half  hour  in  a  well 
buttered  and  closely  covered  baking  dish. 

Broccoli  Au  Gratin 

1  large  head  broccoli,  or  cauliflower 

2  cups  medium  white  sauce 
'/t  lb.  mild  cheese 

Soak  broccoli  in  cold  water  for  30  min- 
utes. Wash  in  warm  water  once  or  twice. 
Shake  from  last  water  and  place  in  tightly 
covered  pan,  being  sure  you  have  %  inch 
of  water  in  bottom  of  pan.  Cook  for  15 
or  20  minutes,  then  cut  in  small  pieces. 
(Use  leaves  and  tender  part  of  stalk). 
Place  the  piece  in  a  thick  buttered  baking 
dish.  Add  the  medium  sauce  in  which 
the  cheese  has  been  melted.  Sprinkle 
buttered  crumbs  over  the  top  and  bake 
about  10  minutes. 
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Molded  Fruit  Salad 

I  pkg.  lemon  jello   2  bananas 

1  grapefruit  Juice  from  1  lemon 

2  oranges  Lettuce,  endive  or 

watercress 
Dissolve  contents  of  package  in  pint 
of  boiling  water.  Peel  oranges  and  grape- 
fruit, separate  sections  removing  mem- 
brane. Slice  bananas  and  add  lemon  juice 
to  prevent  discoloring.  Add  these  fruits 
to  jello  when  it  begins  to  thicken.  Place 
in  a  mold  until  firm.  Sometimes  2  cups  of 
gingerale  may  be  added  instead  of  water 
to  give  a  different  flavor.  A  few  pieces  of 
preserved  ginger  should  also  be  added  in 
the  latter  case  to  make  a  good  gingerale 
salad. 

Whipped  Cream  Dressing 

Whip  1/2  pint  of  heavy  whipping  cream 
fold  in  2  tablesp>oons  of  any  cooked 
dressing,  and  2  tablespoons  of  sugar. 


o 


Ninth  Annual  Dairy 

Council  Advisory  Board 

(Continued  from  page  I) 

and  grading;  of  fluid  milk  was  described 
by  Floyd  R.  lialy  o'  the  Quality  Control 
[department. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  director  of  tlie  Quality 
Control  Department,  outlined  the  program 
of  educating  milk  drivers  in  the  produc- 
tion, preparation  and  value  of  milk  as  a 
food  through  "Milk  Drivers'  Schools," 
an  J  introJjced  Prof.  A.  J.  Churchill  in 
charge  of  this  project.  Prof.  Churchill 
briefly  outlined  the  general  scope  of  the 
program.  There  are  now  14  Milk  Driver 
Schools,  of  ten  lessons,  one  each  week 
now  under  way  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed. 

C^nk  B.  Ewing  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
.pany  of  Philadelphia,  outlined  the 
general  health  education  program  among 
tlieir  women  employees.  These  include 
nutrition,  diet,  good  living  habits,  etc..  in 
which  they  operate  72  classes  weekly.  He 
complimented  the  Dairy  Council  and 
their  representative.  Miss  Catherine  Hanly 
for  the  exceptional  work  they  had  done  to 
assist  them  in  this  work.  Miss  Hanly 
followed  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
character  of  the  work  done. 

Clifford  Goldsmith  of  the  Dairy  Council 
outlined  the  new  school  Cafeteria  project, 
as  developed  at  the  Smedley  Junior  f^igh 
School,  Chester,  Pa.,  which  has  served  as 
the  field  of  development  for  this  class  of 
health  work.  Evelyn  B.  SpK>oner.  also  of 
the  Dairy  Council,  outlined  the  general 
features  of  the  program. 

Industrial  Trips  for  Philadelphia  School 
Children,  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
address  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Wildman,  De- 
partment of  Science  Education,  Phila- 
delphia. Many  groups  of  ninth  grade 
students  from  the  public  schools  have 
visited  various  milk  distribution  plants 
for  the  first  time  during  the  past  year. 
Dr.  Wildman  evaluated  such  industrial 
trips  on  the  part  of  science  education  in 
the  public  schools. 

Violet  L.  Findlay.  Supervisor  of  Nature 
Study,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Public  Schools, 
expressed  her  appreciation  of  the  co- 
operation of  Dairy  Council  work  in  her 
Nature  Study   Program. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  brief  address 
oy  Dr.  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr..  Department 
of  Education,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa.,  who  said  in  part: 

"We  have  had  some  of  the  best  new  edu- 
cation here  tonight.  There  are  two  things 
that  could  be  said  at  this  time.  There  are 
two  big  jobs  in  American  education:  (I) 
A  quantity  job.  We  are  trying  to  furnish 
extended  education  to  so  many  people. 
Now  we  have  in  school  one-half  of  the 
sixteen  year  olds,  one-third  of  the  seven- 
teen, one-fifth  of  the  eighteen.  Next  year 
we  will  have  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
sixteen,  one-half  of  the  seventeen  one-third 
of  /f  eighteen.  We  are  told  that  this 
can  I  be  done.  (2)  If  we  are  going  to 
extend  education  or  schooling  to  every- 
body as  we  intend  to  do.  we  have  a  terrific 
job  to  see  that  education  is  really  worth 
.something.  We  can't  take  something 
handed  down  to  us.  we  have  to  tie  it 
up  with  the  realities  of  life.  This  means 
a  real  enlargement  of  education.  This 
new  content  of  education  that  we  must 
have  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
must  be  enlarged.  The  more  schools  tie 
up  definitely  with  life  of  the  community, 
the  more  likely  the  content  will  be 
realized." 

The  advisory  Board  of  the  Dairy 
Council,  a  majority  of  whom  attended  the 
meeting,  is  as  follows: 

Dr.    Edwin    W.    Adams,    Phila.    Normal 
School. 
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Orange  Checker  Cow  Chow  for 

Pasture 


ro  sp  en  ty 


There  are  no  breaks  in  the  Purina  Plan. 
There's  a  Cow  Chow  to  fit  every  need. 

Green,  Red,  or  Blue  Checker  for  winter. 
Orange  Checker  Cow  Chow  for  early 
green  grass. 

Give  the  pasture  a  good  start  before  the 
cows  get  on  it,  and  continue  to  feed  your 
winter  Cow  Chow. 

After  the  grass  has  a  good  start  turn  them 
on  it  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and  supplement 
it  with  Orange  Checker.     You  will  build 


PURINA 

cows — calves — hogs — steers 


the  cow's  body  during  the  period  of  grass 
stimulation,  and  in  the  short  grass  days 
to  come  when  milk  is  scarce,  you  will  be 
getting  good  fat  checks  for  your  milk 
and  cream. 

Give  your  Checkerboard  feed  dealer  an 
estimate  of  your  requirements,  so  that  he 
will  have  your  Pasture  Cow  Chow  ready 
for  you. 

PURINA  MILLS 
854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with  iht  checkerboard  sitn  in  the  United  Stales  and  Canada 


CHOWS 

sheep — horses — poultry 


Dr.  Theodore  Appel.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Cairns,  Director  of  Health. 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.   Emily   Bacon.   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Madge  T.  Bogart.  Home  Economics  Ex- 
tension, Penna.  State  College. 

Dr.  Henrietta  Calvin.  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools. 

Dr.  Oliver  P.  Comman.  Assistant  Super- 
intendent. Public   Instruction,  Phila. 

A.  J.  Gerson,  Associate  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction,  Philadelphia. 


Dr.   Ralph  D.   Hetzel.  Pres.   Penn.  State 

College. 
Dr.  Clyde  L.  King.  University  of  Penna. 

Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen.  Pres.  Phila.  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Lingelback,  Phila.  Board  of 
Education. 

Mrs.  S.  Blair  Luckie.  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs.  Chester,  Pa. 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum.  School  of  Hygiene, 
and  Public  Health.  John  Hopkins 
University.  Baltimore.  Md. 


Dr.  John  H.  Minnick,  Dept.  of  Education. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Anna  B.  Pratt.  Director.  White-Williams 

Foundation. 
Dr.    Carson    Ryan.    Prof,    of    Education, 

Swarthmore  College.  Swarthmore.  Pa. 
Mrs.    George    Wertsner,    Vice    President, 

Home  and  School  League. 
Dr.     Joseph     Willits,     Wharton     School, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.   Lucy  Wilson,   Supt.   Girls'  Southern 
High  School.  Phila..  Pa. 
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The  Last 
Planter 


Word  in 


/"M'COBMKrOtERIMC  \ 
>.  fABM  MACHINtS   /^ 


McCormick-Deering 
Corn  Planters 

The  McCormick-Deering  Corn  Planters  combine  old 
time-proved  features  with  a  simplified  design  which 
insures  jrreater  accuracy  and  a  wider  range  of 
adaptibility.  It  has  taken  a  number  of  years  to 
perfect  this  combination.  The  result  is  a  series  of 
planters  which  have  no  untried  features,  planters 
which  are  as  nearly  one  hundred  percent  perfect  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  them. 

Be  sure  to  see  these  planters  at  your  nearest  dealer's. 

International  Harvester  Company 

Incorporated 


B£^ltinnore 


Harrisburg 


Philadelphia 


FARQUHAR 
**STAR" 
CORN 
"^  PLANTER 


Puts  the  kernels  of  corn  wWe  you  want  the  stalks 
to  grow— on  level  ground  or  steep  hillsides.  Ea<:h  row 
has  separate  adjustment  as  to  depth  of  planting. 
Adjustable  as  to  width  between  the  rows. 

Well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soil  and  very  accurate 
on  steep  hillsides;  for  all  kinds  of  gram— com,  beans, 
peas,  beets. 

Built  with  and  without  fertilizer  sower.  Double 
Discs,  Runner  or  Shovel  Openers  and  Disc  or  Scraper 

coverers.  •  ,       -^u 

You  can  plant  your  com  exactly  as  you  wish  with  a 
Star  Two  Row  Planter— a  positive  drop  and  at  any 
reasonable  depth  with  Ught  or  medium  covering. 
Write  today  for  full  description  and  leam  how  to 
produce  the  greatest  com  crop. 


Threchers 

Hay   Balers 

Engines 

Boilers 

Cider   Presses 

Dairy    Boilers 

Sawmills 

Traction   Engines 

Manure  Spreaders 


FARQUHAR 

Box  761    •    YORK,  PA. 


Grain   Drills 
Com  Planters 

Harrows 

Harrow-Rollers  | 

Shovel  Plows 

Cultivators 

Wecdcrs 

Com    Shellers 

Potato  Diggers 


The  Organized  Farmer 

Seeks  Tariff  Protection 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  RUSSETS— PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  COB- 
BLERS AND  MOUNTAINS-NEW  YORK  RUSSETS  AND  RURALS 

High-Yielding  Strains — Officinlly  Inspected  and  Certified.     Car  lots  or  Bag  Lots. 

Let  us  quote  prices  on  your  requirements  of  potatoes  and  other  farm  seeds. 

Box  M  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


every  general  farm  organization,  and  the 
majority  of  producer's  organizations  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  and  practically  the  entire  or- 
ganized fish  industry,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  independent  oil-crushing  mills.  The 
signers  of  the  brief  represent  directly  some 
V/'l  million  American  families  who  are 
engaged  in  some  form  of  oil  or  tat  produc- 
tion. 

The  wide  spread  foundation  of  the  an- 
nual production  of  oils  and  fats  and  greases 
is  but  little  appreciated  by  American 
farmers.  True,  butterfat  production  is  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  be  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge,  while  the  same  is  true  of 
Lard  and  Cottonseed  oil.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  more  than  mention  linseed  oil, 
Peanut  oil,  Soya  Bean  oil.  Corn  oil.  Sperm 
oil.  Cod  and  Cod  liver  oil.  Olive  oil. 
coconut  oil.  Palm  oil.  Sesame  oil,  and  a 
host  of  others  to  show  the  extent  of  the 
problem  and  to  indicate  how  seldom  the 
problem  as  a  whole  is  presented  or  con- 
sidered. 

The  United  States  has  about  reached 
the  stage  where  total  fat  production  is 
balanced  with  fat  consumption.  On 
vegetable  oils  and  fats  the  country  is  on  a 
definitely  net  import  basis.  Because  of 
this  fact  the  organizations  supporting 
the  requests  for  higher  duties  on 
imports  of  oils  and  fats  pointed  out  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  fact 
that  the  tide  of  imported  oils  which  has 
been  rising  each  year  since  about  1910 
depresses  domestic  and  fat  prices 
to  the  level  of  the  cheajaest  material 
obtainable  in  the  surplus  fat  pro- 
ducing countries.  In  recent  years,  the 
great  governor  of  oil  and  fat  prices  has 
been  coconut  oil  imported  duty  free  from 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Imports  of  Coco- 
nut oil  have  expanded  tremendously  in  the 
past  decade.  Because  of  the  exemption 
of  the  Philippines  from  import  duties, 
nearly  all  of  this  importation  comes  from 
this  source. 

In  presenting  the  high  points  of  the 
tariff  problem  on  f-'ats  and  Oils  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  allied  organizations 
stressed  its  importance  because  of  the 
following  reasons: 

1 .  The  farmers'  price  for  oil  bearing  crops 

depends  upon  the  price  of  the  derived 
oil. 

2.  The     oil    problem    affects    almost    the 

entire   range  of   domestic   farmers. 

3.  The  producers  of  oil  materials  face  the 

stiffest    foreign    comjjetition    of    any 
domestic  farm  group. 

An  indication  of  the  size  of  the  fat  and 
oil  problem  in  United  States  is  obtained 
by  considering  the  annual  production 
which  is  approximately  7'/2  billion  pounds, 
of  which  2  billion  pounds  is  butter  and 
1  '2  billion  pounds  is  lard.  This  production 
is  annually  supplemented  by  an  additional 
1  %  billion  pounds  of  imjaorted  fats  and 
oils.  From  this  total  supply  the  United 
States  is  in  a  position  to  and  does  exp>ort 
nearly  a  billion  F>ounds.  In  other  words 
production  of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic 
materials  is  just  about  equal  to  domestic 
consumption.  Imported  fats  replace  do- 
mestic fats  which  in  turn,  are  forced  into 
expDrt  markets.  Another  clear  case  in 
which  this  country  imF>orts  its  surplus. 
An  adequate  and  reasonable  tariff  is  the 
only  means  by  which  the  situation  can 
be  corrected. 

Our  situation  can  be  better  illustrated 
by  picturing  what  would  happen  if  the 
United  States  were  in  a  war  crisis  with 
transportation  from  the  Orient  (the  source 
of   most   of    the   imported   fats   and   oils) 


(Continued  from  page  2) 

conducted  under  terrific   handicaps   if  at 

all. 

Under  such  conditions  the  supply  of 
coconut  oil  would  be  practically  shut  off. 
This  would  leave  important  deficits  in 
the  oleomargine  and  the  soap-making  in- 
dustries, and  also  in  the  confectionery  and 
baking  trades.    The  confectionery  and  the 


baking  trade  needs  couiu  ca-uy  uc  ind 
from  the  butterfat  supply  of  the  United 
States.  Likewise,  the  dairy  fats  and  the 
cattle  fats  could  easily  replace  the  lessened 
production  of  the  oleomargine  industry 
which  might  be  entirely  closed  down. 
But  assuming  a  continuation  of  the  ol^- 
margine  industry,  quantities  of  cotton  jh 
oil  now  going  into  lard  substitutes  would 
be  diverted  back  into  the  oleomargine 
industry  in  which  it  was  once  a  principal 
ingredient  and  into  the  soap  kettle.  With 
the  lard  substitute  business  temporarily 
shut  down,  the  public's  requirements 
could  be  easily  met  by  our  exportable 
surplus  of  lard. 

Additional  vegetable  fat  needs  would 
be  met  by  speeding  up  the  production  of 
peanuts  and  soya  beans  by  enhanced 
prices  that  would  be  offered  to  products. 
Under  such  a  condition  our  country  could 
be  and  would  be  completely  self  sufficient 
as  to  fats  and  oils. 

As  indicated  earlier  in  this  discussion,  a 
wide  range  of  substitution  is  possible 
among  the  various  fats  and  oils.  Because 
of  this,  the  price  of  all  the  various  oils 
are  closely  related.  In  tariff  making, 
therefore,  duties  can  not  be  considered  oil 
by  oil  nor  fat  by  fat.  The  interchange- 
ability  of  the  various  oil  and  fats  demands 
that  the  problems  must  be  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  price  and  use 
relationships  of  the  various  materials  in 
the  entire  fats  and  oils  structure.  Acting 
on  this  fact,  the  allied  organizations 
requested  that  a  uniform,  co-ordinated 
and  equalized  ad  valorem  tariff  rate  of 
45  per  centum  be  assessed  against  all 
imports  of  extracted  fats  and  oils  and 
40  per  centum  against  all  imports  of  oil 
bearing  raw  materials. 

This  request  is  being  met  by  stront? 
opposition  from  the  industries  that  uses 
these  imported  oils,  especially  the  soap- 
making  industry.  The  representatives  of 
these  industries  asked  that  all  imports  of 
fats  and  oils  come  in  free  for  their  indus- 
tries. They  are  apparently  unwilling  to 
bear  their  just  share  of  insuring  domestic 
markets  for  our  home  farm  products.  They 
are  now  flooding  the  countryside  with 
propaganda  against  the  organized  farmer's 
request  for  tariff. 

The  conclusion  is  clear  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  through  effective, 
wise  and  co-ordinated  tariff  rates  upon 
the  oils,  fats,  and  related  raw  materials, 
may  place  in  the  hands  of  farmer*^  an 
opportunity  to  put  into  effect  divei  ,.'ed 
cropping  systems  in  harmony  with  a 
balance  National  Production.  Such  an 
action  would  afford  us  an  opportunity  to 
regain  gradually  the  lost  domestic  market 
for  fats  and  oils,  an  opportunity  to  develop 
further  the  production  of  fats  and  oils 
through  shifting  acreage  from  surplus  crops 
to  oil-bearing  crops. 

The  new  tariff  bill  will  be  presented  to 
the  special  session  of  Congress  recently 
called  by  the  new  President  for  April  1 5th. 
Sub-committees  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are  now  whipping  the  mass  of 
evidence  presented  by  witnesses  into  shape 
and  are  re-drafting  'he  various  schedules 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922.  Will  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1929  afford  full  protection  to  the 
domestic  Agricultural  Industry?  The 
answer  will  be  known  soon  after  April  15. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


One  Cow  in  Six  Gives  Over  Half  Ton  of  Milk 

Every  sixth  cow  in  Pennsylvania  testing  associations  gave  more  than  1000  pounds 
of  milk  in  February  and  one  cow  in  nine  produced  more  than  40  pounds  of  butterfat' 
!  ifty-nine  associations  reported  the  testing  of  20,039  cows  during  the  month,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  dairy  extension  service. 

In  the  1000-pound  group  of  cows  1489  gave  more  than  1200  pounds  of  milk,  and 
665  of  the  40-pound  fat  producers  passed  the  50-pound  mark.  During  the  month 
1 89  cows  were  found  unprofitable  and  were  sold  to  butchers. 

The  Wayne  association  tested  the  largest  number  of  cows,  526,  and  the 
(  hester  Valley  groups  of  Chester  County  was  second  with  521.  Cumberland  No.  I 
had  the  largest  number  of  40-pound  fat  producers,  102,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
lOOO-DOund  milker,  146.  The  Wayne  association  was  second  in  number  of  40-pound 
tows  with  87,  and  Susquehanna  No.  2  had  the  second  largest  number  of  lUUO-pound 
milkers,  102. 

A  registered  f  lolstein,  owned  by  W.  F.  Bohlayer,  of  the  Canton  association,  had 
the  highest  individual  production,  with  2601  pounds  of  milk  and  101 .4  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. A.  Lathrops  Farm  Holstein  in  the  West  Susquehanna  No.  I  association  was 
srcond,  producing  2408  pounds  of  milk  and  86.7  pounds  of  butterfat. 

■The  highest  10-cow  averages  in  butterfat  were  made  in  the  Laural  1  lill.  West  Sus- 
q^hanna  No.  2,  and  Wayne  associations.  The  respective  records  were  83.1,  67.7, 
aC     37.4  pounds. 


Northern  York  County 


The  Northern  York  County  had  22  herds  on  test  during  February  with  289  cows 
111  milk  and  44  dry.  Thirty-nine  cows  produced  over  40  pounds  and  I  3  produced  over 
)()  pounds  of  butterfat.  Thirty-eight  cows  produced  over  1000  pounds  and  20  over 
1200  pounds  of  milk. 

TEN  HIGHEST  PRODUCING  COWS  IN  BUTTERFAT  FOR  MONTH 
Owner  Breed 

I    A.  Poorbaugh Cr.G. 

I  rank  L.  Krall RH. 

j.  A.  Poorbaugh Cr.G. 

I',.  S.  Gross P.G. 

1  rankL.  Krall RM. 

I  .Imer  Eichelberger Cr.G. 

1  rankL.  Krall RH. 

(  .  B.  Livingston Cr.M. 

1  rankL.  Krall RH. 

I  rankL.  Krall R.I  I. 


Lbs.  Milk 

%Fat 

Lbs.  Fat 

896 

7.1 

63.6 

2125 

2  9 

61.6 

1302 

4.5 

58.6 

1086 

5.4 

58  6 

1697 

3.4 

57  7 

1436 

4.0 

57.4 

1585 

3.5 

55.5 

1498 

3.6 

53  9 

1610 

3.3 

53.1 

1596 

3  3 

52.7 

Average 


I48J 


3.9        57.3 


Lehigh  County  Association 


The  Lehigh  County  Cow  Testing  Association  finished  its  fifth  year  on  March  1st, 
l')29,  with  fifteen  whole  year  members.  There  were  324  cows  in  the  Association  during 
ail  or  part  of  the  year. 

THE  RESULT  FOR  THE  FIVE  YEARS  TESTING  IS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Ave.  No.  Cows  Lbs.  Milk         Lbs.  Butterfat 

|«)25             260  51  8159                         274  5 

|')26.'     236  24  8056                         271   8 

1927 236  25  862J                         292  4 

1928              189.62  8708                         302  8 

1929 259.47  8140                         279.3 

THE  RESULT  FOR  THE  WHOLE  YEAR  MEMBERS  IS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Av.  No.  of  cows  in  the  Association 259  47 

Av.   per  cow:  Lbs.  of  milk 8140. 

Lbs.  of  Butterfat 279  3 

Percentage  of  Butterfat 3  4 

Value  of  Product $306  02 

Cost  of  Roughage  including  Pasture 55  .  10 

Cost  of  grain 93  70 

Total  Cost  of  Feed 148.80 

Value  of  Product  above  feed  cost I  57  22 

Returns  for  $1 .00  expended  for  feed 2  06 

Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  of  milk 

Feed  cost  per  lbs.  of  Butterfat 

INDIVIDUAL  HERD  RECORDS 

Five  herds  with  an  average  of  five  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  average  production 
KX)  lbs.  of  butterfat.     A  complete  list  of  these  herds  follows: 


I 


83 
.53 


>f 


Av.  No. 
Cows 


8  83 
48.08 


Owner's  Name 
and  Address 

I  iarold  Ziegler, 

Wescoesville 

Allentown  State  1  losp., 

AUentown 

Wm.  11.  Rupp. 

Breinigsville 12.00 

( ieorge  Peters 

logelsville 7 .  50 

(jen.  I  larry  C.  Trexler, 

''entown 8.25 


Breed 

Rll. 
R.&G.ll. 

Rll. 

R.&G.I  I. 

R.&G.l  1. 


Lbs.  Milk 

10,806 
10.457 

9.078 

8.541 

6.221 


Lbs.  B'fat 
363  3 
335  6 
313.5 
306  3 
303.7 


( 

March,  1929,  Inter-State  Prices  at  **A'*  Delivery  Points 


Notes  — 

(2) 
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The  butterfat  differential  of  6  cents  per  I/IO  per  cent.  B.  F.  will  not  be  paid 
unless  the  bacteria  requirements  are  met.  nor  will  bacteria  bonuses  be  paid 
unless  the  butterfat  test  is  equal  to.  or  higher  than  the  minimum  requirenrient 
of  the  delivery  point  where  the  milk  is  delivered.  In  other  words,  no  premium 
of  any  kind  except  4  cents  per  I/IO  per  cent  for  butterfat  above  3.50%  will 
be  paid  unless  the  butterfat  test  of  milk  delivered  is  above  the  minimum 
butter  fat  requirement  in  effect  at  the  delivery  point  where  delivered  and 
unless  the  bacteria  requirements  of  class  I,   II,  III  or  IV  are  met. 

Illustration:   -  o  ii- 

Shipper  Brown  delivers  to  the  Oxford.  Pa..  Receivmg  Station.  His  milk 
tested  4.85%  butterfat  in  March.  The  average  bacteria  count  of  his  milk  was 
14.500.  He  had  qualified  for  Class  I  bacteria  bonuses  three  months  during  the 
summer  of  1928.  one  of  which  was  July  or  August.  He  is  therefore  a  Class  II 
Shipper  in  March.    1929.  „         ^      ^  .  .     .v 

The  base  price  for  3.50%  milk  at  Oxford  is  $3.03  per  100  lbs.  (See  Table  I). 

The  combined  Class  II  bacteria  and  butterfat  payment  for  4.85%  butterfat 
milk  is  $1.13  per  100  lbs.     (See  Table  1 1). 

Shipper  Brown's  price  for  "A  "  milk  in  March  is  therefore  $3.03  plus  $1.13  or 
$4.16  Y^ftx  100  lbs. 


NO.  4    OF  A   SERIES    OF    AMCO-FED   HERDS 


Amco 

betters  any 


This  herd  of  grade  and  pure- 
bred Guernseys  has  increased 
its  daily  profit  20  per  cent 
since  being  fed  on  AMCO 
RATIONS.  The  owner,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Bullers,  of  Jefferson 
County,  Pa.  is  thoroughly 
pleased  with  his  change  of 
feed. 


herd ! 


A 


SOUND,  certain  step  towards  herd  improve- 
ment is  the  use  of  AMCO  DAIRY  RATIONS. 
That  is  what  Mr.  A.  J.  Bullers  found  out  when  his 
herd  made  the  biggest  gain  recorded  in  the  Jefferson 
county  (Pa.)  Cow  Test  Association  for  1928.  His 
gain  began  when  he  swung  over  to  AMCO  RA- 
TIONS. 

Every  cow  in  Mr.  BuUer's  herd  has  produced 
more  milk,  more  fat,  and  more  profit  per  day  since 
he  started  to  use  AMCO.  Milk  production  jumped 
from  21.4  pounds  to  25.9  pounds  per  day,  and  butter 
fat  from  1.17  to  1.37  pounds.  The  increase  in  daily 
profits  above  feed  cost  has  been  20  per  cent  over 
his  previous  records! 

Make  your  herd  more  valuable.  If  you  have 
clover  or  alfalfa,  use  AMCO  20%  DAIRY.  Other- 
wise, use  AMCO  24%  DAIRY.  These  feeds  supply 
the  full  nutrition  needed  by  herds  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  after  a  winter  of  milk  production.  Keep  them 
producing  well  and  looking  fit  at  a  time  when  you 
might  expect  a  slump.  AMCO  DAIRY  RATIONS 
cannot  be  beaten  for  economy  and  performance  in  the 
interest  of  Pennsylvania  Dairymen. 


DIVISION  OFHCE: 
MUNCY,  PA. 


MCO 


(feed  mixing  service 
AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Plants  at:  Peoria,  111.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Owensboro.  Ky. 
Alfalfa  Plants  at:  Powell,  Garland  and  Worland,  Wyo. 
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FROM 
MILKING 
TIME  TO 
MARKET- 
ING TIME 


Clean,  cool  milk  until  mar- 
keting time  is  certain  with  a 
cooling  tank  and  cooling 
house,  both  of  Concrete. 

Concrete  is  permanent,  easily 
cleaned,  always  sanitary  and 
moderate  in  cost. 

Free  Construction  Plans 

Blueprints  and  instructions 
for  building  a  concrete  milk 
cooling  house  and  tank  cost 
nothing.  Just  ask  for  them. 

A  booklet  illustrating  farm  uses  of  Concrete 
is  free.    Ask  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Concrete  for  Permanence 


ffrjnfrwfwrfMfff^w 


I 


'■3» 


Cool  Milk 


neloiO 

50' 


Are  you  going  to  keep  up  your  profits 
during  the  hot  summer  months?  Are 
you  going  to  earn  the  premiums  paid 
for  milk  that's  clean,  cold  and  whole- 
some? 

ESCO-   the  new  Milk  Cooling  Cabinet     cools  your  milk  to 
below  50  degrees,   quickly,   economically   and  efficiently. 
Operated    with   electric    refrigeration.      Controlled   auto- 
matically.    Designed  especially  for  cool- 
ing milk  on  the  dairy  farm. 
Ask    your    electric    company,    Hairy    supply 
dealer  or    electric     refrigeration     dealer,    or 
write  direct  for  full  details. 


^/, 


.IS©.- 


PAT.APPUEOFOR 


KSCO   CABIXKT   CO. 

WEHT    CIIKJSTER,     PA. 


TRADE 
MARK 


NICE 


U.SJL 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINT  AND  VARNISHES 

Write  for  color  Cards  and  Booklet     "Paint  Pointers'* 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,    PHILADELPHIA 


**Herd  About  Town" 

The  new  plant  of  Abbotts  Dairies,  Inc., 
at  Easton.  Md.,  has  been  completed  and 
is  now  receiving  milk.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  plants  in  the  Philadelphia 
district,  and  probably  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country. 

ftarbisons'  Dairies  are  going  forward 
with  building  a  new  receiving  station  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.  This  plant  will  be  modern 
in  every  respect,  and  will  be  provided  with 

«.««...•»    - — — 3    -  _..,, 

tank  containers   if  necessary.     It  will   be 
completed  about  June   1st. 

It  is  reported  that  considerable  difficulty 
is  being  encountered  with  the  Straightaway 
can  washer  which  has  been  installed  at 
Easton,  Md.  The  difficulty  appears  to  be 
because  of  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  farmers 
cans.  Better  types  of  can  washers  cannot 
successfully  wash  cans  of  various  sizes  and 
types.  Experience  at  this  plant  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  farmers  standardizing 
on  the  40  qt.  flat  top  milk  can. 

It  is  reported  that  negotiations  are 
under  way  by  the  Scott-Powell  Company 
for  the  building  of  a  milk  plant  at  Laurel, 
Del.  This  plant  will  serve  the  needs  of  a 
community  which  is  at  present  located 
some  distance  from  any  established  milk 
plants. 


Farmers  in  Worcester  County,  Md.. 
are  making  fair  preparations  for  handling 
milk  by  installing  cork  insulated  concrete 
tanks  in  their  milk  houses.  Special  pre- 
cautions are  being  taken  on  the  farms  in 
this  county  because  of  the  fact  that  milk 
is  delivered  after  milking  hours  in  the 
evening.  The  farmers  are  storing  the 
morning's  milk  on  the  farms  instead  of 
the  night's  milk,  as  is  usually  custonrary. 

Castanea  Dairies  at  Trenton  have  sent 
out  notices  requiring  the  signing  up  for 
T.  B.  test,  for  their  entire  "B"  milk 
supply.  This  notice  went  out  with  the 
checks  for  February  milk.  The  entire 
"A"  milk  supply  for  this  company  is 
already  coming  from  Tuberculin  Tested 
cows. 


Bids  are  being  received  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  milk  plant  for  the  Supplee- 
Wills-Jones  Milk  Co  ,  at  Martinsburg.  W. 
Va.  This  plant  when  established  will 
probably  mark  the  dividing  line  between 
the  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia territory.  It  will  serve  the  north 
end  of  the  famous  Shenandoah  Valley, 
which  is  rapidly  turning  to  the  dairy  cow 
as  an  aid  in  the  fruit  and  beef  cattle 
farming  of  that  district. 


Abbotts  Dairies.  Inc.,  have  purchased 
the  retail  business  of  the  Cramer  Dairies 
in  Woodbury,  N.  J.  This  gives  them 
distribution  in  thirteen  additional  bor- 
oughs in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  Camden 
and  East  Camden. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  just  completed 
a  reinspection  of  all  the  dairy  farms 
supplying  milk  to  the  Bedford.  Pa.,  re 
ceiving  station  of  the  Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Milk  Co.  A  total  of  approximately  550 
dairies  were  insjaected. 

Conditions  on  the  farms  inspected  were 
very  good  and  it  is  noticeable  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  discontinue  a  single  dairy. 


Provide  Exercise  for  Sire 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plan  for  a  suitable 
pen  and  yard  for  the  herd  bull.  Bulls  need 
exercise  as  well  as  good  feed  and  care. 
No  plan  is  as  generally  satisfactory  as  a 
large  exercise  yard  connected  with  a  suit- 
able pen  and  the  bull  allowed  to  go  in  and 
out  freely  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Order  now  for    April  and 
May  delivery. 
Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks,  $15  per  lOOi 
Barred  Rocks,  $15  per  100;  White  Leg- 
horn Chicks.  $12  per  100.     Good  straight 
stock,  guarantcfd  clelivery. 

Satterthwaite's  Seed  Store 

16  N.  WARREN  STREET 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
Phone  8278 


Quietness    and   convenience   in 
ruiidueipuiii  b    i^ew    xiuici 

The  Robert  Morris 

1 7th  &  ARCH  STREETS 

Rooms   all   outside  and   with 
buth.        All     l)eds     equipped 
with     box     springs     and       .«< 
Nachman    inner    hair    spring        M 
mattresses. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Single    rooms $3.00       3..50      4.00 

Double    rooms 4.50      6.00       6.00 

LUNCHEON    .60  and   .75 
DINNER   $1.00,   $1.15,   $1.60 


Let  Us  Design  Your 
Stationery 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Printer 

Bell  Phone  No.  1 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


DRY  SKIM  MILK 

Best  Feed  for  Calves 


Cuts  Feeding  Costs 

Dry  skim  milk  and  wntor  equals  liquid  skim 
milk  for  raising  calves.  1  Ib.dry  skim  milk  ja,dded 
to  1  Ral.  water  makes  1  gal.  skim  milk  with  the 
same  feeding  value.Your  calves  will  thnveon  It. 

SAVES  WHOLE  MILK 

Sell  your  whole  loilk  and  ose  dry  skim  milk  to  rear 
yoar  calves.  It  pays  blsr.  Write  for  Bulletin  301  which 
Kivea  complete  rations  and  tells  how  to  raise  b<-tter 
calves.  It's  FREE.  Send  50  centa  to  cover  cost  and 
mailing  a  four  pound  sample. 

AMERICAN    DRY   MILK   INSTITUTE 

(Incorporated) 

SM  N.  LaSalleSt.  RooM7«OOt  Chicago 


The  "E-Z"  Shock  Absorbing  Seat  Spring 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS  etc.,  ride 
EAST.  It  abaorba  the  Side-shocks  thnt  are  so  in- 
jurious to  the  Spine  and 
nervous  aystem.  Fitaany 
nachine.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. Hundreds  of  un- 
solicited teatimoniala 
from  pleased  oaera.   I>elivered  by  parcel  post.  Send 

for  circular  ^^^.''a.'^'^M^'    ki   v 

Ageota  Wanted  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Brookside  Quality   Chicks 

If  you  want  Big,  Strong,  Fluffy  Chicks  at  honest 
prices  that  will  make  you  money,  get  some  of  our 
Sui>erl.  Barred  Rocks  and  Wonder  Strain  large 
English  White  Ughoms.  Shipped  0.  O.  D.  po»t 
paid  on  our  100  per  cent  guarantee  and  spec^l 
offer.      Circular  Free.      Established    IW5.  ^^* 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FAR 

R.   I,  Chamberaburg,   Pa. 


■peual 


SEED  POTATOES 

High  Grade  Stock 

Sir    Walter    Raleigh.    Irish    Cobbler,    Russets, 

Carman  No.  3.  Green  Mountain,  Gold 

Coin  and  Banner 

Prices  Reasonable  Circular  Free 

THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS 

RICHFIELL,  PA^ 


Alfalfa   Hay  For  Sale 

Weights  and  grades  guaranteed. 
Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  delivered 
prices. 

JOHN  DEVLIN  HAY   CO.,  Inc. 

192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


April,  192^ 
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Joint  Educational  Meetings 

Held  in  Philadelphia 


} 


Two  joint  educational  conferences  of  the 
officers,  directors  and  field  men  of  the 
inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  the  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council  and 
irroups  of  representatives  of  the  agricul- 
lural  extension  departments  of  the  State 
Col  leges  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  and  the  county 
ai^ricultural  extension  agents  in  the  Inter- 

^^r>*'t»    •■**....i#'*-»r«.     »r»     t-lirfcaift    Qfatf^Q      wprf*    n**IH 

in  the  association's  offices  during  the  past 
month. 

These  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose 
ol  discussing  marketing  conditions  and  the 
studying  of  various  problems  entering 
into  the  economic  production  of  and  gen- 
e^  milk  marketing  program  in  those 
respective  territories. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  March 
I  kh.  1929.  and  was  with  the  groups  from 
tl>e  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the 
county  agents  in  the  Inter-State  territory 
of  Pennsylvania. 

How  to  Adjust  Milk  Production  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
In  a  series  of  addresses  led  by  F.  P. 
Weaver  and  F.  F.  Lininger,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  a  very  complete 
discussion  of  a  detailed  survey  which  has 
been  made  and  the  results  which  will 
shortly  be  printed  and  distributed  in 
pamphlet  form  was  studied. 

This  study  includes  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Selling  Plan,  usually  known  as  the 
"Basic  and  Surplus  Plan." 

The  entire  situation  was  thoroughly 
reviewed  and  discussed,  including  such 
factors  as  "its  effect  upon  farmers  on 
seasonable  milk  production;"  "The  effect 
on  distance  from  market  on  returns  for 
basic  and  surplus  milk;"  "Methods  of 
changing  seasonable  production;" 

"Changes  made  in  Breed  of  Cows  in  the 
last  five  years  and  changes  contemplated 
in  the  near  future:"  "The  effect  of  Fat 
Test  of  milk  on  the  cost  of  Production;" 
"The  effect  of  Fat  Test  on  return  above 
the  cost  of  producing  milk;"  together  with 
many  other  incidental  factors  involving 
both  production  and  selling  methods. 

These  various  discussions  proved  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  were  taken  part 
in  by  many  members  of  the  group. 

The  general  sessions  were  in  charge  of 
11.  D.  Allebach.  president  of  the  Inter- 
.State  Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
M.  S.  McDowell,  of  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  Penn  State  College. 

In  addition  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  the  Dairy  Council,  the  following 
representatives  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege were  present:  F.  P.  Weaver,  F.  F. 
Lininger,  E.  B.  Fitts.  C.  R.  Gearhart. 
r:  L.  Moffett,  J.  H.  Knodle.  D.  H.  Bailey. 
G.  G.  Weber.  R.  E.  Underwood.  L.  R. 
Mr'Snauer.  D.  R  Pheasant.  1 1.  O.  Wilcox. 
^  ..  Bollinger.  J.  M.  Fry.  H.  G.  Niesley. 
P.  L.  Edinger.  H.  N.  Reist.  Charles  S. 
Adams,  M.  D.  Moore,  R.  G.  Waltz, 
W.  I.  Gait.  Ralph  Peters.  W.  R.  Gordon, 
R.  S.  Clark.  J.  C.  Thompson.  I.  R. 
Yoder,  C.  K.  I  lallowell  and  W.  F.  Van- 
dergrift. 

Second  Day's  Session 

The  joint  conferncee  with  the  group 
from  Maryland.  Delawae  and  New  Jersey 
was  held  in  the  association  offices  on  April 
3rd. 

Prof.  F.  P.  Weaver  and  Prof.  F.  F. 
Lininger  of  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
presented  to  this  group  the  same  study 
presented  to  the  Pennsylvnia  group  being 
that  which  they  have  made  on  the  effect 
of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  on  pro- 
duction methods  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed.  The  disussion  of  the  subject  proved 


just  as  interesting  as  it  did  when  pre- 
viously presented  to  the  Pennsylvania 
group. 

The  afternoon  session  of  this  group  was 
presided  over  by  F.  B.  Symons.  director 
of  agricultural  extension,  Maryland  State 
College. 

Many  interesting  discussions  ofproblems 
incident  to  the  production  of  milk  in 
Nylari/lanrl  Df^laware  anrf  Ne%v  Jersey 
were  discussed.  President  Allebach  of  the 
Inter-State  Association  outlined  in  detail 
many  of  the  present  problems  and  some  of 
the  proposed  programs  of  the  association. 
R.  W.  Balderston  outlined  the  Dairy 
Council  program  while  C.  I.  Cohee  out- 
lined at  length  the  plans  and  programs 
of  the  Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Dairy  Council. 

There  was  an  extended  discussion  of 
these  problems  by  the  county  agents  in 
general  and  it  was  expressed  that  it  was 
a  direct  challenge  to  the  educators  and  the 
organization  to  better  every  phase  of  the 
industry  for  the  good  of  the  industry. 
This  program  was  summed  up  by  one 
speaker  in  the  following  words:  "It  is 
up  to  us  to  advocate  clean  milk,  with 
proper  cooling  and  hauling,  better  feeding 
programs,  general  herd  betterment  and 
better  farm  management.  In  other  words 
produce  high  quality  milk  at  a  low  cost 
of  production  and  thus  protect  your  own 
market." 

Among  those  attending  the  second  day's 
session  in  addition  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Assn.. 
and  the  Dairy  Council  were  the  following: 

W.  S.  Duryee.  D.  H.  Agans,  F.  B. 
Bomberger,  F.  B.  Symons,  C.  A.  McCue. 
E.  J.  Perry,  H.  J.  Baker.  James  P.  Brown, 
Thos.  H.  Bartelson,  H.  T.  Cottman.  T.  D. 
Holders.  Ernest  W.  Grubb,  E.  I.  Oswald. 
J.  Z.  Miller.  Wm.  R.  McKnight.  R.  S. 
Brown.  J.  D.  McKean.  H.  C.  Barker.  Geo. 
I.  Ball.  G.  E.  Lamb. Geo.  B.  Turpin.  C.  A. 
Thompson.  E.  A.  Gauntt,  A.  S.  Barn- 
hart.  D.  M.  Babbitt,  Edw.  Williams,  Jr.. 
R.  G  Connelly.  Russell  E.  Nelson,  G  R 
Snyder,  A.  D.  Cobb.  R.  T.  Grant,  and 
C.  Z.  Keller. 


Indiana  County  Youth 
Leads  Young  Dairymen 

Boys  and  girls  in  seven  counties  topped 
the  butterfat  production  record  with  their 
junior  cows  in  4-H  club  work  during 
December,  J.  F.  Keim,  assistant  state 
club  leader  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  announces. 

A  Jersey  owned  by  Edward  Wetzel. 
Indiana  county,  led  in  butterfat  produc- 
tion with  49.4  pounds  in  899  pounds  of 
milk. 

Other  records  of  leaders  are:  John  F. 
Wehr.  Union  county.  Holstein.  45.8 
pounds  of  butterfat.  1091  pounds  of  milk; 
Leslie  Hamilton,  Westmoreland  county. 
Holstein.  butterfat  45.4  pounds  milk, 
1032  pounds;  Richard  Markle.  Centre 
county.  Holstein,  42,26  pounds  of  fat. 
1243  pounds  of  milk:  Robert  McLean. 
Carbon  county.  Holstein,  42.08  (>ounds  of 
fat,  1 169  p>ounds  of  milk;  Alfred  Robinson. 
Wayne  county,  Jersey,  40.9  pounds  of  fat. 
629  pounds  of  milk;  George  Simpson. 
Indiana  county.  Jersey.  38.1  pounds  of 
fat,  732  pounds  of  milk;  Goldie  Griffith, 
Westmoreland  county,  Holstein.  37.28 
pounds  of  fat.  1242.9  pounds  of  milk; 
Annabelle  Hess,  Clearfield  county,  Guern- 
sey, 32.5  pounds  of  butterfat,  591  pounds 
of  milk,  and  Charles  Wetzel,  Indiana  coun- 
ty, Jersey,  32.2  pounds  of  fat,  512  pounds 
of  milk. 

During  the  past  year  1 40  of  the  68 1  boys 
and  girls  were  enrolled  in  dairy  club  work. 


BUY     QUAKER     FEEDS     IN     STRIPED     SACKS 


Don't  Gamble  on 
Early  Pastures! 


MOLASSES !  is  thoroughly  mixed 
anddried  into  Quaker  {24%)  Dairy 
Kution.  Cows  relish  this  gitodfeed 


WHY  risk  your  profits,  and  the  condition  of  your  dairy  cows,  by 
betting  on  early  pastures?  Now,  as  much  as  any  time,  your 
cows  need  the  sure,  safe  nourishment  that  comes  in  Quaker  (24%) 
Dairy  Ration.  Give  your  grass  a  chance!  Insure  sustained  milk  pro- 
duction regardless  of  unseasonable  weather,  or  insufficient  pasture. 
Keep  right  on  using  Quaker  (24%)  Dairy  Ration— the  famous  bal- 
anced mixture  that  makes  money  the  year  round  for  successful 
dairymen.  See  your  Quaker  Dealer. 

An  ideal  carbohydrate  feed— Quaker  Sugared  Schu- 
macher. Combines  perfectly  with  any  Quaker  high 
protein  concentrate  (24%, 20%  or  16%).  A  choice  feed 
for  young  or  dry  stock;  an  entire  grain  ration  for 
horses,  and  a  splendid  fattening  ration  for  steers, 
lambs,  and  swine.  At  all  Quaker  Dealers. 

Made  by  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


BUY     QUAKER     FEEDS     IN     STRIPED     SACKS 


BUY   EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  April  2-9-16-23-30.  -WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Per  50         100  500  1000 

Lane  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns $7  $13  $63         $125 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds       $8  $1.5  $72  $140 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas $9  ?^^.„„r  «      i      r»_j 

Sent  parcel  poit  prepaid.  10095  live  delivery  guaranteed.      10%  Books  Order. 

Catalog  Free 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,         BOX  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


SenJ  for 
Litmratur* 


HOL-TTEIN-/'    FOR    PROFIT^ 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

T\jfn*>-a  1iiitf/>^fnf  Holsteina  avprajre  highest  In  yearly  butterfat 
lYMurv  IJUUCJJUt  yjgij  anj  predominate  in  the  leading  dairy 
etatM.  80*  of  the  cows  which  havo  prwluoed  more  than  1,000  lbs.  butterfat 
Inayearare  Holateins.  Exttnsion  Strvie* 

The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
230  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicaso.  Illinoia 1 


Mention   the    Milk   Producers    Review    when, 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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DAIRY  COUNCIL  SERVICE 

The  various  departments  of  the  Dairy 
Conncll  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  In  planning 

Educational 
Entertainment 

For  vour  Community,  Local  or  Club 
Meeting. 

The  Dalrv  Council  has  carried  the 
message  of  ''Milk  for  Health''  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  producers 
and  consumers  In  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed. 

Lectures  and  Speakers  on  Health  Programs 

ARE  AVAILABLE 

Motion  Picture  Films  on  Dairy  Subjects 
Lantern  Slides  Literature 

Posters 
Short  Plays  for  the  Children,  etc. 

ARE  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Write  U8  for  detailed  information  and  programs 

Let  us  assist  in  Planning  Your  Entertainment 

Philadelphialnter-StateDairyCouncil 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Secretary 


FLINT  BUILDING 
219  North  Broad  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

Proven  Holstein  Bull 

Boiling  Spring  King  Segis.  whose 
daughters  are  exceeding  records  ot 
dams  in  C.  T.  A.  records. 

For  details  as  to  pedigree  and  record 
write  H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  Trappe,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn*. '11*22 

Barred  Rock,  and  Red. }3W» 

White  Rock. IJ-JJ 

^M^  parent  stock  iV  Ulected  ' and"  culM  for 
heavy    layer..      E.    B.    Thompson    -nd    Park. 
StraTn.     All  «ood  chick..     100%  liv.  dcl.vered 
Sp..i.l  Price^on^^.rft«^CJde^-      CrcuUr 
*^  - ••  Penna. 


Bo«  M,   McAli.tervilIe, 


BARRON  COUNTY  DAIRY  COWS 

HOLST'SfSrifirRN-'^EYVVERSEVS^ 

We  have  for  sale  at  all  times,  purebred  and  hi«h 
^ade  cows  of  all  breeds.  You  buy  di'-t 'rom  t^e 
farmer.  Driving  and  testmg  free.  Fine  Sale. 
Pavilion   for   "'"""ibling.  oQFFnPRS 

BARRON    COUNTY^HOLSTEIN    BREEDERS 

Incorporated  ^  C«-°P*'"''''''*w.. 

F.  J.  KRAHENBUHL,  Secretary,  Barron,  WU. 


Deferred  Payment  Plan 

Voice  from  Under  Hood:  "No.  I've 
never  paid  a  cent  for  repairs  on  this  car." 

Voice  from  Seat:  "Yes.  that's  what  the 
man  who  repaired   it  for  you   told  me." 

—Louisville  Satyr  J 


Report  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department 
Philadelphi  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the 

work  done  by  the  Quality  Control 

Department  of  the  Dairy  Council. 

for  the  month  of  February.    1929. 

No.  Inspections  Made. .  . .      1955 

Sediment  Tests 3597 

No.     Permanent     Permits 

Issued '50 

No.    Temporary     Permits 

Issued '61 

No.  Meetings  Held H 

Attendance 2398 

Reels  Movies  Shown 0 

No.  Man  Days — 

Fairs  and  Exhibits 0 

Bacteria  Tests  Made 

(Plants) 39 

No.  Miles  Traveled 1 7480 

During  the  month  43  dairies  were 
discontinued  from  selling  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  20 
dairies  were  reinstated  before  the 
month  was  up. 

To  date  126.404  farm  inspections 
have  been  made. 


Extracts  From  an  Address 
by  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Sec*y 
U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture.* 

The  necessity  for  farm  relief  is  no  longer 
debatable  The  discussions  of  that  point 
upon  every  platform  in  the  country  durmg 
the  last  eight  years  have  unified  public 
opinion  to  a  complete  conviction  of  its 
necessity.  The  fact  is  frankly  recognized 
that  agriculture  is  not  in  the  position  of 
equality  of  other  pursuits.  This  fact 
presents  its  own  challenge  to  ail  of  us 
that  we  do  all  we  can.  sanely  and  con- 
structively, to  re-establish  for  agriculture 
an  equality  of  opportunity  and  open  the 
way  to  the  same  standards  of  living  that 
we  are  enjoying  by  industry. 

Broadly  it  is  proposed  to  attack  the 
problem  in  three  directions: 

First,  the  revision  of  the  tariff  for  better 
and  greater  protection  of  American 
agriculture.  That  subject  is  being  dealt 
with  elsewhere. 

Second,  reduction  of  transportation  costs 
by  development  of  inland  waterways  and 
highways.  The  advancement  of  this  like- 
wise lies  in  another  quarter. 

Third,  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  reorganization  of  market- 
ing systems  through  which  the  farmer 
may  obtain  a  more  economical  and  more 
stable  outlet  to  the  customer.  There  are 
some  other  fields  of  assistance  to  agricul- 
ture which  1  shall  mention,  which  also 
bear  upon  the  problem. 

In  assisting  reorganization  of  the  mar- 
keting system  we  have  all  of  us  conceived 
the    creation    of    a    great    instrumentality 
which  we  have  called   the  Federal   Farm 
Board,   with   advisory  committees,  which 
should  be  given  authority  and  resources 
with  which  to  deal  with  this  third  category 
of  problems.    And  it  is  not  one  problem. 
It  is  several  hundred  problems.    Many  of 
these  problems  are  unknown  to  us  today 
and  will   only   be  developed  with  experi- 
ence.   The  scores  of  different  agricultural 
commodities,     the    different    localities    of 
their  origin,   the  different  markets  which 
they  penetrate,  their  method  and  means 
of  shipment,  processing,  and  distribution, 
all  point  to  the  fact  that  we  must  find  an 
agency  to  which  each  and  all  of  the  prob- 
lems can   be   properly   presented,   consid- 
ered,  and   upon   which   real   and   positive 
assistance  can  be  given  in  solution. 

We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  their 
solution  we  are  to  a  large  extent  blazing 
new  trails,  making  our  own  experience 
as  we  go.  And  it  therefore  has  appeared 
to  me  that  as  we  cannot  foresee  in  advance 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  powers 
of  the  Board  are  to  be  called  into  action, 
any  attempt  to  write  out  too  detailed 
legislative  directions  would  probably  serve 
only  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Board. 
That  is  the  heart  of  the  plan  and  the 
rest  are  details. 

We  can  perhaps  get  at  the  question  of 
the  sort  of  authority  required  if  we  con- 
sider the  character  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  means  at  hand  for  the 
administration   of   the  remedies. 

When    we    come    to    the    question    of 
agencies    that    the    Farm    Board    should 
rely  upon  in  the  solution  of  these  questions, 
we  have  at  hand  the  large  growth  and  the 
great  experience  of  our  co-operative  mar- 
keting  associations.     They   have   already 
been  organized  by  the  farmers,  they  are 
farmer-controlled  and  farmer-owned.  And 
in  speaking  of   them   I   am  not  confining 
myself   to   the  co-operative  organizations 
as   defined    by    the   Capper-Volstead   Act 
but  1  include  the  farmer-owned  elevators, 
the    clearing    houses,    the    farmer    pools, 
they  are  all  in  essence  farmer  co-operatives. 
Such    organizations    have    pioneered    the 
way  under  great  difficulties,  have  educated 
a  large  group  of  farmers  in  the  problems 
of  marketing,  developed  sense  and  stability 


in  organization  and  management.  We 
should  take  no  action  which  would  tend  to 
supplant  them  or  undermine  their  growth. 
It  is  largely  upon  these  organizations  that 
we  should  build  the  foundations  of  the 
collective  action  of  the  farmer.  And  such 
action  will  be  more  consonant  with  Ameri- 
can life.  We  want  to  build  up  the  farmers 
themselves  to  control  their  products,  not 
to  build  up  bureaucracy. 

Let  me  repeat  that  there  is  little  in  the 
accumulated  experience  to  guide  the 
Board.     It   must   make   its  own   history. 


April,  1929 
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by  the  experience  gained  from  the  last. 
The  mere  enumeration  of  a  few  questions 
it  must  face  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  are  many  others  that  cannot  be 
foreseen.  All  of  which  argues,  to  my 
mind,  that  if  we  are  to  create  an  >"smi- 
mentality  to  which  distressed  agricu  T)^ 
can  take  its  problems,  that  instrumentaTity 
must  be  clothed  with  broad  and  general 
authority. 

•  From  a  statement    made    by    Secretary    Hyde 
before  Senate  and  House  Agricultural  Committees. 

Farm  Population  Smallest 
In  Twenty  Years 

The  farm  population  of  the  United 
States  is  now  the  smallest  in  twenty  years, 
reports  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  estimates  the  farm  population  of 
27,51 1. 000  persons  on  January  1.  1929.  as 
compared  with  a  peak  of  32.000,000 
persons  in  1909. 

The  bureau's  estimate  also  shows  a 
decrease  in  farm  population  during  the 
past  year  despite  improved  agricultural 
conditions  and  a  slight  slackening  in 
industrial  employment,  the  January  I. 
1929.  figure  comparing  with  a  farm  popu- 
lation of  27.699.000  persons  on  January 

1.  1928. 

The  decrease  in  farm  population  the 
past  year  would  have  been  much  greater 
were  it  not  offset  by  an  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  the  figures  revealing  that  in 
the  movement  of  population  from  and  to 
farms,  1 .960.000  persons  left  farms  during 
the  year,  and  1.362.000  persons  moved 
from  cities  to  farms. 

The  movement  away  from  farms  slowed 
up  somewhat  during  the  year  as  compared 
with  immediately  preceding  years,  but  the 
movement  from  cities  to  farms  was  also 
smaller.  Thus  it  is  shown  that  1 .960.000 
persons  left  farms  during  the  past  year, 
compared  with  1.978.000  in  1927,  and 
with  2.155,000  in  1926.  The  movement 
from  cities  to  farms  was  1.362,000  persons 
last  year,  1,374,000  in  1927.  and  1,135,000 

in  1926. 

The  large  birthrate  of  23  births  per 
1. 000  persons  and  small  death  rate  of  8 
deaths  per  1 ,000  persons  has  been  a  large 
factor  offsetting  the  farm  to  city  move- 
ment, so  that  the  net  loss  of  farm  popula- 
tion last  year  was  188.000  persons,  com- 
pared with  193.000  in  1927,  and  with 
649.000  in  1926 

The  bureau's  figures  show  that  mulie 
New   England  States  65.000  persorf^ft 
the  farms  last  year  and  60.000  went   to 
farms:    Middle    Atlantic    States     119,000 
persons  from  farms  and  93,000  persons  to 
farms;  East  North  Central  299,000  from 
farms  and  218.000  to  farms:  West  North 
Central.  372.000  from  farms  and  232.000 
to   farms:   South    Atlantic   266,000    from 
farms  and   190,000  to  farms:  East  South 
Central.  253.000  from  farms  and   167.000 
to    farms:   West   South    Central.    327,000 
from  farms  and  204.000  to  farms:  Moun- 
tain.   135,000  from   farms  and  95.000  to 
farms:    Pacific.    124.000    from    farms   and 
103.000  to  farms. 

If  you  are  going  to  install  a  ventilation 
system  to  prevent  damp  stable  walls  next 
winter  build  the  out-take  flue  from  the 
mow  floor  to  the  eaves  now  while  the  mows 
are  empty. 


GOOD  SEEDS 

Practical  Garden  and  Farm 
Implements,  DAIRY  and 
POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Largest  Show  Room  and  Stock 
in  the  Elast. 

Martin  C.  Ribsam  &  Sons  Co. 

143-5-7  E.  FRONT  STREET 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Myer's  Orchard  Sprayers, 
eu-ii I  r\^^^  uy.ii  n..«.A». 


PENNSYLVANIA 

.      CHICKS 

.     Have  VIM  and  VIGOR 

Hatched    by    men    with    18   years"   experience. 
Prepaid  Parcel  Post  and   100  per  cent  live  de- 
livery guaranteed  at  the  following  prices. 
S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Lef horns  lie 
each.     Barred   Rocks   12c.     S.   C.    Reds 
and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  14c.    Mixed 
Broiler  Chicks  9c  each.    $80.00  per  1000. 
Hatched   right  and  delivered   right  means  half 
raised     -$1.00   will    book    your    order.     Catalog 
and  price  list  free.    Our  Slogan,  "Service  after 
delivery." 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY 
LIVERPOOL,      Box  26      PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  SALE 

Eight  or  Ten  Reg.  Holstein  fe- 
males two  years  of  age.  Some 
fresh,  others  due  soon.  Two  genera- 
tions of  Winterthur  breeding.  Dams 
have  records.  Prices  average  $30() 
each.  Tul)erculin  tested  and  nega- 
tive to  blood  test  for  infectious 
aln^rtion.  Priced  low  for  quick  sale. 
Barns  full. 

Winterthur   Farms 

WINTERTHUR,  DEL. 


Clip  and  Groom  Your  Cows 
During  Suble  Months 
—HBMmmn»  CLEANER 
and  BETTER  MILK 

Clipped  and  GroooMd  Cewa  are 
clean  and  comfortable  and  keep 
dirt  out  of  the  milk  pail.  Qii>- 
ping  and  Oroeming  improve  the 
keJtkof  r?ur  LIVE  STOCK. 
GILLETTE  PORTABLE  ELEC- 
TRIC CLIPPING  AND  GROOM- 
ING MACHINES  OPERATE  ON 
THE  LIGHT  CIRCUIT  furnished 
by  any  Electric  Power  Co.  or  on 
any  make  of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
129  Weet  31etSt.,  Dept.  14,  New  York.N.Y. 

40  Yeara  Making  Clipping  and  Grooming 
Machinea  Only 


END  SICKNESS 
THIS  NEW  WAY 

/  <  medicine,  drugs  or  dieting.  Just  a  light, 
^  .,  comfortable  inexpensive  Radio-Actlve  Pad 
worn  on  the  hack  by  day  and  over  the  stomach 
.it  night.  Sold  on  trial.  Yiiu  can  be  sure  if  is 
fii'lping  you  before  you  l>uy  it.  Over  150,(KH)  sold 
on  tills  plan.  Thousands  have  written  us  that  it 
licalcti  them  of  Neuritis,  Rheumstism,  High  Blood 
I'ressure,  Constipation,  Nervous  Prostration. 
Ileirt,  Lungs,  Liver,  Kidney  and  Bladder  trouble, 
itc.  No  matter  what  you  have  tried,  or  what 
\our  trouble  may  be,  try  Degnen's  Radio-Active 
Solar  I'ad  at  our  risk.  Write  today  for  Trial  ()ffer 
iind  descriptive  literature.  Ka<llum  Applicance 
Co.,    11*>   Bra<lbury    Bldg.,   Los  Angelea,   Cal. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*  -Wyckoff  Strain $12.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns 12.00 

Barred  Rocka— Wm.  Nace'a  Select 14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks 9.00 

Vjc  less  in  500  lots.  Ic  less  in  1.000  lots.  25  chicks 
add  2c.  50  chicks  add  Ic.  Full  count.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank 
reference.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write 
for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAUUtervilU,  Pa. 


Production  of  Clean  Milk* 

Extensive  research,  together  with  prac- 
tical application  of  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  such  research,  has  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  production  of  milk  of 
low  bacterial  count  is  dependent  upon 
four  essential  factors:  (I)  clean  healthy 
cows;  (2)  small-top  milking  pails;  (3) 
sterilized  utensils;  (4)  proper  cooling. 
Other  factors,  of  course,  aid  in  the  produc- 
tion of  clean  milk.  Some  are  desirable  for 
ethical  reasons,  some  for  economic.     But 

in    the    final    analysis    the    four    essential 

,■  II.  .ii.'i 

raccurs   as   siaicu   ucfcciiiiiiic   mc   uacicnai 

count  of  the  milk.  There  should  be  no 
slighting  of  any  one  factor.  If  small-top 
pails  are  used,  the  utensils  sterilized,  and 
the  milk  properly  cooled,  the  milk  pro- 
duced will  not  be  apt  to  comply  with  re- 
quired standards  if  the  cows  from  which 
the  milk  is  drawn  are  dirty  or  unhealthy. 
The  same  logic  is  applicable  to  each  of  the 
"four  essentials."  Each  factor  is  impor- 
tant— is  essential. 

Inspectors  should  keep  these  facts  in 
mind  and  weigh  accordingly  the  import- 
ance of  each  factor  and  detail  necessary  for 
the  production  of  clean  milk.  The  stand- 
ard by  which  insF»ection  should  be  judged 
as  to  its  effectiveness  is  the  quality  of  the 
milk  produced.  No  hard  or  unbending 
rule  can  be  adhered  to  in  making  insF>ec- 
tions.  The  producer  should  be  allowed  a 
reasonable  latitude  in  the  choice  of 
equipment  he  uses  and  the  methods  he 
follows. 

If  one  producer  uses  a  certain  method 
for  sterilization  and  the  results  are  satis- 
factory and  a  different  producer  follows 
another  procedure  in  sterilizing  and  his 
results  are  likewise  satisfactory,  the 
insF>ector  should  give  due  credit  to  both 
men.  Requiring  one  definite  and  SF>ecific 
method  or  piece  of  equipment  when  other 
methods  and  equipment  prove  just  as 
satisfactory  will  in  all  probability  result  in 
antagonism  to  the  inspector  and  the  sys- 
tem. The  greatest  and  most  lasting  good 
will  result  when  co-operation  among  the 
producers,  dealers,  consumers,  and  in- 
spection service  is  obtained.  This  can  be 
brought  about  only  when  common  sense 
and   reasonableness  govern   the  activities 

of  the  inspection  service  and  its  personnel. 
•From  Milk    Inspectors    Letter.  Bureau    of    Dairy 
Industry.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

The  Coming  National 
Holstein-Friesian 

Convention 

The  various  committees  having  charge 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Clubs  of 
America,  which  will  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, June  6th  to  9th,  1929,  are  rapidly 
bringing  their  plans  into  definite  form. 

The  Banquet  Committee  has  completed 
its  tentative  plans  and  is  now  engaged  in 
perfecting  details.  The  banquet  will  be 
held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  I  lotel. 

The  Convention  Publicity  and  Attend- 
ance Committee  has  been  enlarged  and 
now  includes  the  following: 

Allen  Crissey,  Salem.  New  Jersey, 
Chairman. 

A.  A.  Miller,  Milk  Producers'  Review, 
Phila..  Pa. 

Frank  L.  Devine,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Phila.,  Pa. 

Dr.  A.  I.  Bell,  Medical  Art.s  Bldg.. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

H.  E.  MofTett.  Smyrna.  Del. 

H.  E.  Eccholtz,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Eugene  Stapler,  Yardley.  Pa. 

T.  R.  Auker,  Middletown.  Pa. 

Charles  Wismer,  Trappe,  Pa. 

C.  C.  Ginrich.  Lawn,  Pa. 

J.  D.  Reynolds.  Middletown,  Del. 

Earl  M.  TuU.  Seaford.  Del..  R.  2. 

J.  R.  Danks.  Winterthur.  Del. 

C.  A.  Spahr.  York.  Pa..  R.  D.  8 

A.  R.  Bush.  Montrose.  Pa. 

Jeuae  E.  Hurtz,  Carlisle.  Pa..  R.  D.  8. 


First  Herdsman  Short 

Course  Proves  Popular 

Twenty-two  enrolled  in  the  herdsman's 
short  course  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  recently.  The  departments  of 
animal  and  dairy  husbandry  co-operated 
in  giving  the  course. 

Eleven  Pennsylvania  counties  and  the 
state  of  Maryland  were  represented. 
Indiana  county  sent  four  of  the  students 
and  Franklin  county  three.  Other  counties 
were  Bradford.  Berks,  Chester,  Centre, 
Crawford,  Erie,  Juniata,  Lancaster,  and 
Westmoreland . 

Those  interested  in  dairy  cattle  fitting, 
showing,  and  managment  were  given 
specialized  training  in  the  work,  and  the 
students  desiring  to  fit.  show,  and  care 
for  general  livestock  got  training  along 
those  lines.  Both  groups  joined  in  the 
study  of  the  general  underlying  principles 
of  feeding,  disease,  breeding,  and  farm 
butchering. 

This  course  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
offered  at  Penn  State,  and  the  interest 
shown  leads  officials  of  the  college  to  feel 
that  it  should  be  an  annual  event. 


Make  Calves  Comfortable 

Dairy  calves  should  have  warm,  dry, 
well-bedded  stalls,  and  they  will  grow 
more  satisfactorily  if  each  calf  has  a  stall 
by  itself.  If  this  is  not  possible  then  each 
calf  should  be  tied  with  rope  or  fastened 
in  stanchion  during  feeding.  Be  sure 
they  do  not  suffer  from  thirst  which 
often  occurs  even  when  they  have  milk 
to  drink. 


Cleaning  that 
saves  vour  time 

FROM    cow    barn    to    milk 
bottle    you    can    be    sure 
that    every    cleaning    job    is 
thoroughly,  safely  and  rapidly 
done  by  using  Oakite.     This 
energetic,     modern     cleaning 
material  quickly  loosens  dirt, 
grime  and  grease  deposits  so 
that    they    rinse    away    with 
amazing    ease,     saving     time 
and  lessening  work. 
Use  Oakite  for  washing  floors, 
walls,  stalls  and  paint  work  — 
for    cleaning     milkers,     pails, 
etc.      for    pasteurizers,    sepa- 
rators, filling  equipment     for 
keeping  cans  and  bottles  spot- 
less  and   sanitary. 
You  can  obtain   Oakite   from 
our     nearby     Service     Man. 
Write  today  for  details. 

Oaklle  Service  Men,  cleaning  specialists,  are 
totaled  In  the  leading  industrial  centers  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

34  F  Thamea  St..     NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

Jathistnal  Qeaninq  Materials  »ni  Methods 


Many  Thin  Woodlots 

From  all  indications  now,  between  500 
and  600  Pennsylvania  farmers  will  do  some 
constructive  cutting  in  their  home  wood' 
lands  this  year.  From  one  to  ten  acres 
will  be  systematically  thinned  of  the 
crooked,  defective,  scrubby  and  worthless 
trees.  Those  who  began  the  work  in  other 
years  are  steadily  enlarging  the  area  of 
improved  woodlot  each  winter. 


Improve  Garden  Soil 

If  your  home  garden  is  composed  of  a 
heavy  stiff  soil  that  has  a  tendency  to 
become  hard  and  form  a  crust  after  rains, 
it  can  be  improved  by  turning  under 
manure  or  any  other  vegetable  matter. 
Coal  ashes  also  are  good  but  they  add  no 
fertility.  Ten  pounds  of  lime  per  square 
rod  will  improve  the  soil  physically  and 
aid  in  producing  better  crops. 


Keep  Only  Good  Cows 

Weed  out  the  Fx^or  cows.  The  cost  of 
producing  a  hundred  pxjunds  of  milk  often 
can  be  reduced  extensively  by  selling  two 
or  three  of  the  lowest  producers.  Make 
changes  gradually  and  be  sure  that  rations 
are  balanced  as  nearly  as  possible.  These 
practices  pay. 


May  He  Follow 

in  Father's  Footsteps! 

For  Sale  I  ligh-grade  Jersey  bull  eleven 
months  old.  Comes  from  sire  with  record 
of  425  lbs.  butterfat  per  year. 

— Minnesota  paper. 


A  more  satisfactory  winter  egg  produc- 
tion will  be  obtained  from  early  hatched, 
vigorous,  and  well-grown  pullets  that  carry 
a  surplus  of  flesh.  Late  hatched,  slow- 
maturing  pullets  should  be  culled  from 
the  laying  flock  and  only  the  well-grown 
birds  of  desirable  type  should  be  kept. 
The  culling  out  of  the  late  hatched  pullets 
removes  one  of  the  most  common  sources 
of  roup  infection  and  may  tend  to  prevent 
the  disease  from  gaining  a  foothold  in  the 
flock. 


High  Grade  Dairy  Cows 


m 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

We  handle  all  kinds  of  cattle 

Holsteins  —  Guernseys  —  Jerseys 

d  Specialty 

All  COWS  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  a  60  or  90  day  retest  and  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Free  delivery  any  distance. 

B.  ZAITZ  &  SON 

202  Mercer  Street 
Phone  72  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


100  Real  Dairy  Cows  100 

For  sale  at  ell  timee.  Tuberculin  teated  HoUteina. 
Guernaeya  and  Jeraey*.  Real  milk  producera. 
Carload  lota  a  apecialty.     Priced  to  aell. 

Set  or  WrtU 


JACOB  ZLOTKIN 


Phone  330 


FREEHOLD.  N.  J. 


Dairy  and  Poultry 
Feeds 

That  Produce  Results 
Farm  Supplies  of  all  Kinds 

Ask  Us  for  Prices 

Scheideler  Bros. 

LAWRENCE  STA.,  N.  J. 

Phone  59b 


High  grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein 

Dairy  Cows 

Car  load  lots  a  specialty 

JOHN  S.  MATHIS,  New  Augusta,  Ind, 
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The  WONDERFUL 


NEW 


D 


IT    I    AV/Al 


Mj^o'netic 


MILKEH 

Perfect  Milking 

Easy  Handling 

Simple   and 

Reliable 


Less     Power 
Easy    Cleaning 


ALRFADY  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  is  making  a  great  name  lor  itself-users  are  delighted 
Awith  it^they  sa.  no  milker  ever  approached  it  in  perfection  of  milking,  ease  ol  handhng  and 

rlpaninff    in  reliability  and  satisfaction.  .        .^  i     .• 

Th    D    U   al  Magnetic  retains  the  famous  De  Laval  principle  of  controlled  and  un.form  pulsat.ons. 
but  Iccomplishe    it  with  a  new  and  patented  application  of  electro  magnetic  force  wh.ch  prov.de 
!rmpicro    construction  and  installation,  re^uires  less  power  to  operate,  and  g.ves  controlled  ad 
'nt;:  :iations  which  milk  cows  in  the  best  possible  manner.    The  new  ^^^^^^^^^ 
easv  to  clean,  and  will  give  more  prof.t  and  satisfaction  to  every  cow  owner.    Made  m  a  vanety  ol    ■ 
or  milking  one  to  1000  or  more  cows.    Can  be  operated  by  electr.c  motor  or  gas  engme.    Sold  on  such 
easy  terms  it  pays  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it^send  coupon  for  full  information. 

Also  the  New  De  Laval  Utility  Milkew 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  9835 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 
San  Francisco,  61  Beale  ^t. 


\ 


'Milker       n 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  full  information  on  |Sepa''atorn 
*  Icheck  which 


Name 
Town. 
State.. 


R.  F.  D No.  Cows 


For  the  Low  Price  Field 

A  quality  milker  for  the  low  price  field.  Units  can  be  useJ 
on  existing  single  pipe  line  installations,  or  it  can  be  "sed  as  a 
complete  outfit.  .Made  in  one  and  two  un.t  s.z.es  for  ";'"^;"S  -  ^ 
20  cows.     Sold  on  easy  terms -sen<l  coupon  for  full  mformafon 


and  prices. 


Two  complete  lines  of  De  Laval 
Separators  for  every  need  and  purse. 
Send   coupon   for   full  Information. 
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